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SiRj  Glasgow^  September  14,  1807. 

X  HE  paper  of  Baron  Hepburn  in  the  XXII.  Number  of  your 
Magazine,  upon  which  I  am  about  to  offer  some  remarks,  pn>« 
fesses  to  give  <  An  Outline  View  of  the  Corn  Laws,  with  their 
Gauses  and  Effects. '  Had  the  execution  of  the  work  at  all  cor- 
Kspovided  with  this  profession,  the  Baron  woul^  have  conferred 
m  siraal  service  upon  his  countrv.  But  really  I  was  disappoint- 
ed in  the  perusal  of  an  essay,  tne  subject  of  which,  it  would  ap« 
peaTf  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  writer  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  and  upon  which  he  seems  to  look  with  no  small 
complacency.  As  the  title  bears,  I  expected  a  sketch  of  all  the 
laws,  and  particularly  the  more  modem  ones,  relative  to  com } 
but  I  could  find  little  or  no  notice  taken  of  the  various  acts  of 
FarUament  passd  in  regard  to  the  trade  in  grain.  I  could  not 
the  causes  which  called  these  laws  into  being,  nor  the  ef- 
___  which  their  enactment  had  upon  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
die  community.  Had  he  entitled  the  paper  <  On  the  advantages 
e(  a  Bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  Com,  *  I  should  at  Icasthave 
Mfen  Um  credit  for  makmg  the  work  correspond  with  the  adver- 
^Biaiu  Tliist  however,  would  have  been  foo  humble  a  title- 
Je  for  a  writer  who  evidently  seems  to  consider  himself  so  well 
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qualified  to  publish  upon  a  subject,  which,  I  am  afraid,  requires 
more  comprehension  of  views  than  what  falls  to  the  honourabk 
gentleman's  share. 

The  Baron  says,  *  The  great  point  at  issue  betwixt  the  con- 
tending parties,  may  be  condensed  into  these,  two  questions. 
Shall  we  have  at  all  times  a  free  open  trade  in  corn,  without  boun- 
ty upon  exportation,  and  without  restriction  as  to  importation 
from  foreign  countries  ?  or,  Is  it  more  wise  and  salutary  for  the 
nation,  that  the  export  of  corn  in  plentiful  years  should  be  en- 
couraged by  bounties,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  pro- 
hibited and  restricted  to  cases  of  necessity ;  that  is,  when  the 
home  produce  of  corn,  from  an  accidental  bad  season,  threatens 
famine? '  I  do  not  well  know  whether  or  not  the  Baron's  peri- 
cranium be  a  little  confused,  or  if  his  arithmetical  education  be 
but  slender.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  very  evident  that,  instead 
of  two,  there  happen  to  be  three  questions  upon  which  writers 
are  not  yet  at  one,  and  in  all  human  probability  never  will.  The 
first  relates  to  the  expediency  of  a  free  trade  in  corn,  unfettered 
by  any  law  or  statute  whatever  :  the  second,  to  the  propriety  o\ 
giving  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  except  in  cases  ap- 
proaching to  famine :  and  the  third,  relates  to  the  expediency  oi 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  below  a  certain  price 
These  are  three  different  views  of  the  subject  that  have  beer 
taken  by  a  variety  of  writers  upon  the  corn  trade,  all  equally  wise 
in  their  own  conceit.  Which  of  them  has  the  merit  of  being  ir 
the  right,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  so  authoritatively  as  Baroi 
Hepburn  ;  but,  I  flatter  myself,  with  as  much  show  of  reason  up- 
on my  side. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  treat  of  these  three  questions,  ge- 
nerally ;  and  shall  then  take  the  liberty  of  occupying  a  few  of  th< 
pages  of  your  Magazine  with  noticing  some  of  the  argument 
introduced  by  the  Baron  in  support  of  his  favourite  theory. 

1//,  *  As  to  the  expediency  of  a  free  trade  in  com,  unfettere< 
by  any  law  or  statute. '  No  person  of  the  smallest  understandinj 
tan  read  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Weahh  of  Nations,  upoi 
this  branch  of  political  economy,  without  feeling  the  irresistibl 
force  of  his  arguments  in  favour  of  an  open  free  trade  in  com 
This  great  man,  however,  who  has  been  oftei#r  read  than  un 
derstood,  limits  the  doctrine  to  its  abstract  meaning  or  ^gnifica 
tion.  He  contends,  that  all  trades  ought  to  be  free,  and  o 
course  that  of  corn  among  the  rest.  If,  however,  this  universs 
state  of  freedom  in  the  commercial  world  be  any  how  derangec 
he  doe's  not  contend  that  the  com  trade,  or  any  other,  ought  t 
be  kept  open,  while  the  others  are  in  a  state  of  thraldom.  It : 
'^he  abstract  (question  only^  for  which  he  fights  \  and  certainly  1 
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tomes  off  victorious  from  the  field  of  battle.     In  the  present 
state  of  commerce,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom ;  every  par- 
ticular branch  of  trade  is  fettered  by  the  selfishness  and  stupidity 
of  rulers.     A  man  cannot  clothe  his  very  nakedness  witliout  pay- 
ing double  price  for  a  pair  of  breeches,  to  a  neighbour,  than  what 
he  can  import  that  very  necessary  piece  of  dress  from  a  distance. 
The  sugar  that  sweetens  his  punch,  and  the  rum,  without  which 
it  could  not  be  made,  keeps  him,  by  its  artificial  price,  much 
ofteuer  sober  than  he  would  otherwise  be.      In  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  very  evident  that  an  open  free  trade  in  corn  would 
bc^  perfect  anomaly  amid  the  clanking  of  so  many  chains.     Po- 
litical economy,  to  be  sure,  has  the  singular  glory  of  preaching 
^^om  in  the  commercial  world  ;  but  it  contends  not  for  a'par- 
tial|  but  an  universal  liberty.     When  it  finds  a  particular  branch 
of  trade  with  its  wings  dipt,  and  its  hands  tied  up,  it  admits, 
though  not  without  regret  at  the  cause,  the  necessity  of  a  similar 
treatment  towards  others.     Upon  this  principle,  and  in  the  pre- 
set shackled  state  of  the  commercial  world,  I  apprehend  that 
*n  open  free  trade  in  com  cannot  be  defended  with  any  appcar- 
Mce  of  plausibility.     Indeed,  if  there  be  any  branch  of  trade, 
fw  the  sake  of  wnich  I  would  abandon  my  creed  of  liberty,  it 
^uld  be  for  that  of  grain.     If  there  be  any  one  article  of  com- 
nwrce  which,  taken  out  of  the  general  rule,  merits  greater  en- 
^Uragement  than  others,  it  is  surely  that  of  corn  ;  the  most  im- 
portant, infinitely,  and  in  every  point  of  view,  to  the  happiness 
^d  comfort  of  the  human  race. 

^  2rf,  *  As  to  the  propriety  of  giving  a  bounty  upon  the  exporta- 
«wi  of  corn,  except  in  cases  approaching  to  famine.  *     The  ar- 
pment  in  favour  of  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  is 
founded  upon  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  agriculture,  by  hokl- 
^  out  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  a  perennial  outlet  iox  ihe  raw 
*ttiterial.     All  the  excellence  of  a  bounty  rests  upon  this  simple 
pfoposition ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  benefit,  gre^t  as  it 
ptoy  be,  is  under  deduction  of  all  the  cost  and  expense  attending 
It    NoW|  if  this  encouragement  can  possibly  be  aiTordcd  to  agri- 
culture by  any  other  means  than  a  bounty  upon  tlic  exportation 
rf  corn,  and  at  the  same  time  without  any  outlay)  I  cannot  see 
4e  necessity  of  resorting  to  an  expedient  which  obviuubly  cuts 
both  ways.     Supposing  the  annual  consumption  of  corn  in  Great 
Britain  to  be  10,  and  the  quantity  of  it  raised  i,  it  is  very  cviJ'^nt  that 
ttere  is  a  great  field  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  between 
the  lesser  and  the  greater  number.     For  a  long  time  the  country 
test  be  under  tlie  necessity  of  importing  \  for  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  double  the  qu^mtity  of  grain  capable  of  being  brought  to 
Here«  then^  is  an  encouragement  to  husbandry,  cer- 
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tainly  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  and 
industry  of  the  farmer,  without  the  expense  of  one  farthing  to 
the  nation  in  the  shape  of  a  bounty.  Would  it  not  be  the  very 
acme  of  absurdity,  for  the  nations  to  be  paying  to  certain  individuals 
concerned  in  the  corn  trade,  large  sums  of  money  by  way  of  boun- 
ty, and  the  very  same  nation  paying  at  another  time  a  high  priced 
for  foreign  cotn  imported  ?  This  is  the  candle  burning  at  both 
ends  with  a  witness.  Until  more  corn  be  raised  than  what  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  can  consume,  it  is  unnecessary,  if  not 
mischievous,  to  give  a  bounty  upon  the  exportatioii  of  com. 
Unless  our  consumption  be  much  beyond  our  produce,  and  we 
know  the  reterse  to  be  the  case,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Baron^ 
to  say  no  worse  of  him,  is  at  least  premature  in  his  zeal*  for  the 
landed  interest. 

As  the  (Consumption  of  this  country  greatly  exceeds  its  produce, 
and  of  course  stifficient  encouragement  is  held  out  to  the  farmer, 
I  might  patise  her6,  and  not  pursue  the  flying  enemy  any  further. 
But  supposing  that,  by  magic,  more  com  was  raised  than  could 
possibly  be  consumed,  stiU,  with  all  due  deference  te  the  Baron, 
I  do  not  see  the  imperious  necessity  of  a  bounty  upon  the  com* 
modity.  I  Very  much  suspect  that  the  great  inctease  in  the  stock 
of  corn  "v^^ould  oring  along  with  it  a  corresponding  addition  to  the 
ntimber  of  /nouths ;  and  that,  although  produce  and  Consump- 
tion might  bear  a  nearer  relative  proportion  to  each  other  at  one 
time  than  at  another,  it  might  be  contended,  that  the  former 
could  not  surely  take  the  lead  of  the  latter.  If  the  produce  were 
to  get  before  consumption  for  the  period  of  a  few  years,  it  does 
by  no  means  follow  that  agriculture  would  be  neglected,  ani:) 
farms  go  to  waste,  although  it  might  be  admitted  that  farmers 
would  slacken  in  their  exertions,  corresponding  to  the  defalcation 
in  the  demand.  Really  I  do  not  see  any  benefit  to  be  derived  to 
a  nation  raising  more  corn  than  it  can  consume,  commumbus  annis^ 
provided  th^t  nadon  be  so  circumstanced  as  not  to  be  aflPected  by 
any  of  those  causes  which  at  present  press  down  the  population 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  This  expansive  power  of  po-* 
pulation  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  hold  out  sufficient  encou- 
ragement to  the  farmer  not  to  relax  In  his  exertions  y  and  if  the 
excess  really  did  happen,  of  produce  above  cbnsun^tion,  then  the 
remedy  of  the  Baron  might  be  applied  to  the  disease.  In  our 
^ay,  no  such  change  of  circumstances  is  at  all  probable ;  and 

vnile  there  are  so  many  real  diseases  in  the  political  body  which 
•rail  loudly  for  a  speedy  cure,  it  seems  to  be  abundantly  childish 

o  be  at,  toe  trouble  of  taking,  measures  to  anticipate  what  in  att 
m  probability  never  will  happen. 
^d,  '  As  to  the  propriety  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  com 
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firom  foreign  countries  below  a  certain  price. '  This  question  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  decision  of  the  first,  or  is  rather  a 
counterpart  of  it.  If  a  free  trade,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  commercial  world,  would  prove  injurious  to  the  country, 
it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  below  a  certain  price,  must  also  be  prohibited.  It  would  b^ 
a  waste  of  time,  and  of  the  precious  room  of  your  Magazine,  to 
expatiate  upon  the  reasons  which  imperiously  forbid  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  other  articles  of 
nunufacture  are  not  permitted  to  be  imported  below  a  certain 
price,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  payment  of  a  certain  duty,  and 
several  of  them  not  at  all,  it  does  not  seem  in  any  degree  reason- 
able to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  that  of  corn,  and  to  ren- 
der that  trade  open  whiie  all  the  rest  arc  in  a  state  of  bondage, 
By  this  policy  the  landed  interest,  I  mean  landlords  and  tenants, 
would  suffer  in  the  dearer  price  of  the  clothes  and  drink  which 
they  had  occasion  to  purchase,  and  at  the  same  time  be  undersold 
by  toreigners  in  the  com  market.  If,  by  the  absurd  restrictions  upon 
trade  in  general,  they  are  to  be  losers  in  any  u-ay,  they  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  be  gainers  in  the  other.  Justice  can  only  be  done  to 
this  class  of  people  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  corn  below 
a  certain  price.  This  price  it  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  ascertain 
and  detennine ;  because,  if  too  high,  then  the  level,  between  the 
r^wer  of  com  and  other  manufacturers,  is  destroyed,  to  the  gain  of 
^hc  former ;  and  if  too  low,  then  v/V/'  versa  to  the  advantage  cf 
the  latter.  I  remember  very  well,  at  the  passing  of  the  late  corn 
law,  that  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against  the  landed  interest  by 
Ae  manufacturers  in  the  west  of  Scotland  5  but  I  would  just  nsk 
Aese  active  gentry,  if  they  would  be  well  pleased  at  the  free  im- 
putation of  India  muslins,  or  any  other  commodity,  without  pay- 
wg  duty,  which  would  interfere  with  their  favourite  manufac- 
*we.  It  was,  however,  but  the  interested  cry  of  a  commercial 
pwty;  for  the  reasonable  part  of  the  public  soon  became  sensible, 
that  the  rise  which  then  took  place  upon  the  rates  of  tlie  impor- 
tation of  corn,  would  do  no  more  than  put  the  price  of  chat  com- 
■Jodity  upon  a  level  with  others. 

The  whole  of  Baron  Hepburn's  einborate  paper,  is  occupied 
with  demonstrating,  as  he  no  doubt  li utters  himself,  that  there 
ttn  be  no  assurance  of  plenty  of  corn  in  this  country,  without  a 
hottnty  upon  the  exportation  of  that  article.  He  supposes  the 
werage  yearly  consumption  of  corn  to  be  I'J,  the  average  yearly 
poduce  12,  and  the  fair  price  of  that  article  to  be  also  that  number. 
Mow,  says  he,  if  a  plentiful  season  shall  produce  15  of  bread  corn, 
it  is  obvious,  that,  without  an  exportation,  the  surplus  prod':-.  .5 
9li  above  the  annual  consumption  12,  is  euperfluous  to  the  state^ 
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and  to  the  industrious  husbandman  ruinous ;  becausej  instead  o£ 
getting  12  for  his  15,  he  gets  only  10.     Upon  this  paragraph  I 
have  to  remark,  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter,  indeed,  to  m^e  a 
a  supposition ;  and  the  person  doing  so,  will  certainly  form  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  serve  his  own  purpose.     The  materials  are  at 
hand,  and  at  his  disposal  \  and  the  devil  is  in  it  if  he  does  not  fa« 
shion  the  work  to  his  own  liking.    I  shall  not  deny  that  a  plentiful 
year,  in  the  kindness  of  Providence,  may  occur,  so  as  that  the 
quantity  of  corn  may  be  augmiented  in  the  ratio  of  25  per  cent.^ 
pr  as  15  is  to  12.    It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  fo)low,  that  for 
tills  15  the  farmer  will  get  only  10,    JPerhaps  the  supposed  an-f 
nual  consumption  of  corn,  stated  to  be  12,  is  owing  to  the  price 
of  the  article  being  at  such  a  rate  as  not  to  admit  oJF  the  inhabi- 
tants purchasing  a  greater  quantity,  and,  of  course,^  eating  more. 
To  use  an  old  adage,  *  they  must  cut  their  coats  according  to 
their  cloth. '     In  the  event  of  a  more  plentiful  year  than  tliey 
have  been  accustomed  to,  they  will  have  exactly  the  same  sum  of 
paoney  to  share  \  and  from  their  previously  having  room  on  their 
stOiiiach  for  more  bread,  they  will,  of  course,  pay  all  that  they  are 
possessed  of,  namely,  the  12  for  the  15.     Besides,  it  by  ao  means 
appears  to  me,  that  the  farmer  is  to  be  ruined  because  their  hap- 
pens to  be  one  plentiful  year  in  the  cycle  ;  for,  judging  from  past 
experience,  he  is  not  alarmed  at  a  repetition  even  of  favourable 
Reasons,  and  will  therefore  keep  the  superabundant  crop  by  him 
till  the  price  of  it  rises.     If  a  long  series  of  such  plentiful  years 
were  to  happen,  I  do  admit  that  the  farmer  would  lessen  his 
breadth  of  sowing,  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  produce  might  bear 
a  juster  proportion  to  the  consumption  than  it  used  heretofore  to 
do.    Nothing  more  would  happen ;  ^d  the  famine,  as  stated  by 
Baron  Hepburn,  would  not  follow  upon  the  back  of  superabun- 
dant plenty.     The  farmer  knows  very  well,  that  from  the  produce 
of  grain  having  been  15,  and  the  consumption  only  12,  the  for- 
mer is  in  too  great  a  ratio;  and  therefore,  to  bring  the  proportion 
back  to  its  former  footing,  he  has  only  to  discontinue  the  raising 
pf  grain  to  that  extent.     He  will  not  abandon  it  altogether,  as  the 
Baron  seems  to  think  •,  for,  besides  carrying  the  joke  further  than 
^hat  the  state  of  the  case  requires,  he  would  very  probably  bp 
a  los.  r,  by  having  too  small  a  quantity  of  land  under  tillage. 

The  Baron  being  aware,  as  no  doubt  he  may,  of  many  perfons 
fmiiing  at  this  fanciful  theory,  proceeds  to  ftate  the  fafts  upon 
which  it  is  built ;  and  thefe  are  faid  to  have  been  collefted,  prin-x 
pipally  frpm  the  ftaiutr-book,  or  from  hiftory.  *  If,  ■  fays  he,  *  my 
mepiqry  does  not  much  mifgive  me,  I  think  I  might  appeal  to 
Duetomus,  to  prove  that  Britannia  Romana,  or  the  Roman  Pro^ 
e  in  Great  Britain,  was  confidered  to  be  one  of  the  corn 
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COHDtrieSi  from  whence  the  Romans  drew  a  regular  fupply  of 
inead-com  for  their  armies,  and  occafionally  to  Rome  herfelf, 
when  the  crops  of  Italy  and  Africa  failed  to  yield  their  regular 
fupply. '  In  a  matter  of  hiftorical  evidence,  I  would  humbly  re- 
commend to  the  Baron  not  to  trud  agnin  to  his  memory,  or,  at 
injr  rate,  to  have  the  fenfe  not  to  tell  his  readers  that  he  does  fo  ; 
for  I  can  alTure  him,  that,  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  he*  appears 
to  be  fo  very  uncertain  of  the  faft  himfelf,  that  I  would  not  be- 
lieve one  word  of  it,  did  I  not  know  from  other  fourceji,  that  it 
il  partly  true.  This  faft  is  brought  forw.ird  to  prove  that  this 
country  raifed  more  com  in  the  days  of  the  Rom.^ns,  than  it  does 
at  preient,  which  I  by  no  means  think  is  in  the  fmallefl  degree 
proved.  In  the  \ft  place.  It  was  only  one  part  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that,  no  doubt,  the  moil  produ£iive,  from  which  the  Romans 
diew  their  fupplies,  fometimes  even  to  the  capital  itfelf.  2//, 
From  the  Romans  not  getting  grain  from  other  quarters,  it  may 
^ly  be  prefumed  that  thefe  places  could  not  fpare  any.  3//,  AL- 
tbough  Poland,  at  prefent,  exports  com,  will  it  be  find  that,  acre 
^  acre,  field  for  field,  it  produces  more  com  than  what  is  raif- 
ed in  Great  Britain,  which,  with  all  its  excellent  cultivation,  im- 
Pons  very  confiderably.  It  is  faid,  that  the  fupplies  which  the 
Roman  part  of  Great  Britain  afibrded  the  mailers  of  the  world, 
^eve  regular,  and  fometimes,  indeed,  flood  between  them  and 
fanune,  when  the  crops  in  Sicily  and  Africa  failed  in  their  ufual 
product.  Hiftory  has  trumpeted  forth  not  a  little  the  praifes  of  a 
Sicilian  crop ;  but  it  never  pretended  to  tell  a  too  credulous  po£- 
terity,  that  Great  Britain,  comparatively  fpeaking  a  favage  and 
iKurren  country,  beat  it  hollow  in  the  production  of  this  eiTcntiil 
commodity*  Baron  Hepburn,  however,  in  good  faith,  and  in  his 
ienfes,  would  infinuate  as  much.  This  gentleman  gets  hold  of  a 
political  fa£l,  which  he  turns  and  twills  to  his  particular  purpoft^, 
snd  pretends  to  fqueeze  ten  times  more  out  of  it  than  it  is  capa- 
Ue  ctf  yielding.  His  premifes  are  meagre  and  icanty ;  but  his 
inferences  are  without  number,  and  in  the  face  of  all  probability 
nd  comonon  fenf^. 

But  fuppofing  that  this  impoflibility  was  really  the  fa£l,  and 
that  Great  Briton,  in  an  age  of  barbarifm,  produced  more  com  than 
it  doei  now  in  a  ilate  of  high  cultivation,  1  would  afiw  the  Baron, 
if  ibere  was,  at  that  period,  a  bounty  upon  the  ^exportation  of 
CMll?  If 'there  was  none,  and  I  believe  our  forefathers  never 
teamt  of  fuch  a  thing,  how  could  this  great  exportation,  ac- 
COfding  to  his  theory,  take  place  ?  Here,  then,  at  one  pc^riod  of 
iUr.hiftoryi  a  bounty  upon  importation  was  unneceilbry  ;  and  if 
-fcatjOAe  period,  why  not  another?  I  leave  it  with, the  Baron, 
Jmr  19  account  for  what,  in  his  apprelicnfio*!,  Is  in\poiiiiL;c  ^  mid 
.  .....  A*  1/ 
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I  do  think,  that  he  will  find  it  no  eafy  matter  to  reconcile  the 
{^(k  of  which  he  is  himfelf  the  author,  with  the  tenor  of  his  pre* 
▼ious  reafonings. 

*  Were  it  german  (feys  he)  to  my  pref(Ait  fubje£l,  it  would  not 
be  a  difEcuIt  taik  to  e(labli(h,  by  preliimptive  evidence,  that  Eng- 
land, towards  the  clofe  of  that  reign,  was  in  a  (late  of  more  ge-v 
nerally  produdiive  cultiiration,  and  not  much  lefs  populous  than  it 
now  is. '  In  fupport  of  this  hypothefis,  he  refers  his  readers  te 
the  map  of  Britannia  Romana,  covered  with  villages  and  town^ 
fhips,  without  chafes,  commons,  or  extenfive  deer-parks.  Now, 
Britannia  Romana,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  was  only  a 
portion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  therefore,  this  evidence  in  regard 
to  it,  even  if  it  were  conclufive,  does  not  extend  to  the  wnole 
ifland.  Befides,  a  perfon  talking  of  the  prefent  population  of 
Great  Britain,  would  make  ufe  of  the  very  words  of  the  Baron, 
and  point  out  to  the  eye  the  numberlefs  towns  and  villageSf 
which,  in  the  fouthem  part  of  the  kingdom  at  leaft,  ftiid  the 
whole  face  of  the  country.  If  the  gentleman  believes  in  the  nonn 
exiftence  of  chafes  and  deer-parks,  at  a  period  when  hunting  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  the  nonentity  of  commons,  when 
agriculture  was  but  in  its  infancy,  I  pity  his  credulity,  and  won- 
der at  his  folly,  in  publilhing  it  to  the  world.  I  for  one  cannot 
confent  to  forego  any  little  underftanding  I  may  be  poflefied  of, 
and  follow  his  example. 

In  the  year  1266,  it  seems  that  wheat  sold  at  Ss.  Id.  of  our 
money,  per  quarter ;  and  only  four  years  afterwards,  1270,  it  rose 
to  the  enormous  price  of  191.  16s.  9d. ;  and  this  dreadful  rise  is 
attributed  solely  to  there  being  at  the  time  no  bounty  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  that  commodity.  I  shall  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  farnier  of  those  days  could  not  afford  to  raise  a 
quarter  of  wheat  for  Ss.  Id.  ^  but  I  deny  most  positively,  that  there 
was  any  reason  for  abandoning  almost  entirely  the  cultivation  of 
that  article.  It  is  most  evident,  that  the  raiser  of  corn,  like  any 
other  manufacture,  will  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  culti- 
vating it  no  longer  than  it  continues  to  reimburse  him  \  and  there- 
fore, when  he  nnds  that  too  much  is  raised  for  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  the  country,  he  curtails  to  that  extent  his  arable 
land,  but  does  not  abandon  it  altogether.  I  should  imagine,  that 
if  the  Baron  had  been  able  coolly  and  dispassionately  to  weigh  the 
causes  of  the  scarcity  in  1270,  he  would  find  that  it  arose  partly 
from  the  disturbed  state  of  society  at  the  time,  and  the  deartn 
that  happened  in  the  previous  year.  This  scarcity,  I  apprehend, 
was  but  little,  if  at  ail,  occasioned  by  the  ab|andonment  of  culti- 
vation, but  almost  entirely  by  one  of  those  unforeseen  visitations 
with  which  it.  pleases  Providence,  now  and  thep,  to  afflict  the 
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haman  race.  It  is  astonishing  to  me,  how  any  person,  at  all  ac^ 
quainted  with  agriculture,  can  believe,  that  the  culture  of  grain 
may  be  abandoned,  and  sheep-feeding  introduced  over  the  whole 
surface,  in  the  course  of  four  years.  Changes  in  farming  are  not 
so  rapid  in  their  motions,  as  in  other  manufactures ;  and  an  altera- 
tion of  so  very  wide  and  important  a  nature,  could  not  possibly 
take  place,  but  after  a  long  lapse  of  time.  About  this  period,  wool 
became  an  article  of  exportatioh  ;  and  this  circumstance  affords 
Baron  Hepburn  an  argument  for  inferring,  that  sheep-feeding  had 
nearly  supplanted  the  raising  of  grain  5  for  he  could  not  well  ba- 
nish the  one,  without  putting  the  other  in  its  place. 

I  am  very  unwilling  to  deny  what  a  gentleman  is  pleased  to  say  ; 
but,  giving  every  credit  to  the  high  prices  which  a  scarcity  necessa- 
rily produces,  I  must  be  excused  from  believing,  that  what  was,  in 
1266,3s.  Id.  per  quarter,  rose,  in  four  years  thereafter,  to  191.  16s. 
Sd. :  there  must  be  an  arithmetical  error  in  this  statement,  some- 
where or  other.  It  is  really  wonderful,  with  what  facility  this 
gentleman  presses  the  whole  table  of  arithmetic  into  his  service. 
When  convenient  for  his  argument,  he  puts  down  his  favourite 
figure,  when,  with  equal  propriety,  he  might  as  well  have  made 
use  of  any  other  in  the  whole  compass  of  vulgar  arithmetic.  The 
price  of  an  article  depends  upon  a  variety  of  contingent  circum- 
stances ;  and  how  he  can  have  the  face,  m  the  1805,  to  say,  what 
^'TOuld  have  been  the  price  of  that  article  in  the  1260,  had  there 
been  a  bounty  upon  the  importation,  I  cannot  divine.  He  thought 
ten  shillings  a  moderate  rise  upon  the  commodity;  and  therefore 
M  it  would  not  shock  probability,  he  flattered  himself  that  it 
vould  pass  quietly  with  his  readers  without  suspicion. 

As  a  further  proof  that  the  excessive  low  price  of  1 266  led  to 
the  total  abandonment  almost  of  agriculture,  the  Baron  quotes 
^tfrbatim  a  statute  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VII,  I  can  very 
^"^U  understand  that  the  low  price  of  1266  might  have  had  the 
cftct  of  damping  the  exertions  of  the  farmer,  and  have  induced  him 
to  sow  a  smaller  quantity  of  com  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
done.  This  abandonment,  however,  to  use  the  Baron's  own  ex- 
Fusion,  would  have  been  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the  want  of  en- 
coaragement  to  raise  corn,  and  not  a  whit  more.  The  moment 
Aat  the  quantity  of  grain  diminished  so  much  as  to  pay  the  grow- 
^  a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  the  abandonment  complained  of 
^^Id  as  naturally  cease  as  it  had  begun.  As  it  was  the  absence 
rf  encouragement  which  made  the  farmers  relinquish  the  raising 
rf  com,  they  would  begin  of  new  to  increase  their  tillage  the 
■Krnient  it  returned ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  abandonment  would 
k*  no  greater  than  the  want  of  encouragement.  It  is  most  evi- 
^,  toerefore^  that  the  abandonment,  which  is  represented  by 
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this  writer  to  have  been  nearly  total,  nerer  could -have  fallen  be- 
low the  point  of  failure  of  encouragement ;  and  this  want  could 
extend  only  so  far  as  to  allow  the  extra  quantity  of  grain  to  be 
consumed ;  and  things  would  then  proceed  as  before.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  true  that  the  production  of  corn  had  become  so  very 
unfarourable  as  stated  by  the  Baron,  it  could  not  have  been  ow- 
iii^  to  the  low  prices  of  1266,  for  that  evil  would  have  cured  it. 
stjlf  by  an  after  rise  in  the  price  of  the  article.  Other  causes 
must  have  produced  the  effect,  the  civil  wars,  want  of  personal 
security,  and  others  of  a  civil  or  political  nature. 

This  statute  is  a  lamentable  instance  of  the  futility  of  acts  of 
Parliament,  and  the  stupidity  of  legislators.  If  com  husbandry 
had  so  much  decayed,  it  must  have  been  owing  to  a  want  of  en^ 
couragement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  this  again  to  some 
political  cause  or  other.  In  order  to  prevent  any  further  decay» 
one  would  imagine  that  the  plain  and  obvious  path  was  to  re^ 
move  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  culture  of  the  soil.  This^ 
however,  the  royal  legislator  does  not  attempt ;  because,  I  ima* 
gine,  that  he  either  did  not  choose  to  give  himself  the  trouble^  or 
was  unable  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  alleged  decay.  The  re^ 
moval  of  abuses,  we  know  very  well,  even  in  our  day,  is  too 
herculean  a  labour  for  the  shoulders  of  a  legislator  of  the  blood- 
royal  ;  and,  therefore,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  Henry  th6 
Seventh  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  clean  the  Augean  stable* 
His  Majesty  does  what  is  the  most  easy  for  him  to  do ;  he  passes 
an  act  of  Parliament  ordering  his  loving  people  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  further  decay,  as  if  they  cither  could  or  would  obey 
his  royal  mandate.  The  decay  of  which  he  complains  had  arisen 
from  causes  beyond  the  controul  of  his  people  \  and  how  could 
they^  even  with  the  assistance  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  prevent 
the  continuation,  of  which  they  could  not  ward  off  the  beginning  ? 

By  a  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  man 
should  keep  above  3000  oreeding  ewes,  of  which  the  Baron  thinks 
the  object  was  twofold  ;  1//,  To  destroy  a  monopoly,  which  had 
raised  the  price  of  sheep  from  five  to  eight  shillings ;  and,  2d^ 
To  compel  them  to  turn  a  portion  of  their  immense  capital  from 
the  feeding  of  sheep  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  I  do  not,  for 
my  part,  see  how  large  flocks  of  sheep  sliottld  necessarily  raise 
the  price  of  the  animal.  The  fact  merely  proves,  that  there 
were  at  that  period  some  very  extensive  graziers,  but  not  a  tittle 
more.  If  the  total  number  of  sheep  was  one  mill  ion,  and  the 
feeders  only  ten,  then,  no  doubt,  the  small  number  of  sellers 
would  comoine,  and  dispose  of  the  mutton  at  their  own  prices. 
This,  however,  is  supposing  there  were  no  small  feeders,  which 
is  begging  the  question ;  for  that  fact  is  nowhere  mentioned  ii^ 
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tke  statute.  If^  therefore,  the  number  of  small  feeders  were  in  a 
omilar  proportion  to  the  large,  which  we  are  bound,  for  aught 
we  know,  to  presume  i  then  the  numbers  of  this  useful  animal 
must  have  been  very  considerable,  and  no  monopoly,  of  course, 
could  take  place.  I  believe  that  the  second  reason  stated  by  the 
Baron  was  the  actual  one,  for  it  tells  well  enough ;  but  how 
could  the  object  of  it  possibly  be  accomplished  f  A  feeder  of 
6000  breeding  ewes,  finding  that  he  could  not  by  law  keep  above 
3000,  might,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  elude  the  act  alto-, 
gether.  He  could  easily  divide  his  quondam  flock  of  6000  into 
two  of  3000  each,  and  give  the  command  of  one  of  the  corps  te 
a  first  or  second  cousin.  The  monopoly,  against  which  the 
thunder  of  the  statute  was  directed,  would  not  be  in  the  smallest 
degree  aflfectcd  by  it ;  and  not  a  single  farthing  would  be  abstract- 
ed from  the  feeding  of  sheep,  and  converted  into  a  capital,  fpr  the 
better  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Henry  the  Eighth  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  much  wiser  than 
the  Seventh  of  the  same  name.  Had  he  been  in  ihe  slightest  dc* 
gree  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  political  economy,  he 
Would  not  have  put  himself  to  the  smallest  trouble  about  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  sheep,  or  attempted  to  force  his  subjects  to 
raise  more  grain  than  they  were  willing  to  do  at  the  time.  The 
tact  is,  that  the  feeding  of  sheep,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil^^ 
should  be  left  totally  to  themselves  j  and  the  demand  for  mutton 
and  loaves  will  regulate  the  number  of  the  one  and  the  quantity 
of  the  other.  If  a  great  number  of  sheep  be  fed,  it  is  plain  tha^ 
there  is  a  demand  for  them  j  and  why  should  not  the  lovers  of  mut- 
ton be  in4ulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ?  It  is  ridiculous  to 
«Uct  a  statute  prohibiting  the  feeding  of  any  more  sheep,  with, 
the  view  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  corn  ;  for  if  there  has 
keen  no  previous  interference  of  the  Legislature,  we  may  be  as- 
sured, that  the  feeders  of  the  one,  and  the  raisers  of  the  other, 
kiought  to  market  exactly  according  to  the  demand  :  If  too  little 
rf  the  one  or  the  other  has  been  brought  to  market,  then  more^ 
will;  but  it  is  totally  impossible  to  force  more  than  what  there 
tt  a  demand  for,  or  for  which  there  happen  to  be  purchasers. 

It  is  said  by  Baron  Hepburn,  that,  *  in  a  subsequent  reign,  a 
tax  upon  corn  exported  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  ways  and 
means  for  raising  the  revenue  : '  but  in  what  reign  this  financial 
Kgolation  was  introduced  he  docs  not  mention.  The  fact  proves, 
that  there  was,  at  the  very  moment  the  Legislature  were  exhaust- 
ing all  their  ingenuity  to  augment  the  quantity  of  com  in  the 
otantry^  more  of  it  in  the  market  than  what  could  be  consumed 
It  home.  Why  then  force  the  production  of  a  further  quantity, 
vim  the  consumption  of  the  country  was  unequal  to  the  pro- 
(iipe  ?  or  how  could  such  an  absurd  regulation  eyer  be  enforced  f 
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^  It  IS  a  fact  *  (says  he)  *  that  at  a  very  early  part  of  that  period, 
the  interest  of   money  was   reduced  from   7  per  cent.,  which 
Charles  the  Second  always  paid,  to  5  per  cent. ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  it,  money  generally  was  borrowed  at  i^per  cent.^  or  at 
least  during  the  best  half  of  that  period  ;  and  until  I  shall  be  bet^ 
ter  informed  and  instructed,  I  sliall  hold  that  this  diminished  va- 
lue of  money  arose  from  the  sudden  and  unexpected  influx  of  so 
large  a  supply  which  the  export  of  corn  produced  in  the  land.  * 
That  an  influx  of  money  into  the  country  should  arise  from  the  ex- 
portation of  com,  as  it  will  do  fronr^  that  of  any  other  commodity. 
It  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  deny,  as  it  is  senseless  to  state,  with 
so  much  parade,  what  is  evidently  a  truism.     But  it  is  pushing  the 
admission  by  much  too  far,  to  attribute  the  increasing  wealth  of 
Great  Britain  solely  and  entirely  to  this  cause.    The  country  had  now 
begun  to  recover  from  its  revolutionary  struggles  ;  and,  oy  apply- 
ing itself  to  those  arts  of  industry  which  a  state  of  tranquillity  ne- 
ver fails  to  encourage,  had  made  some  little  progress  in  the  ca- 
reer of  general  prosperity.     Does  Baron  Hepburn  suppose,  that 
the  nation  was  successful  only  in  the  raising  of  corn,  and  that, 
in  all  the  other  manufactures  of  the  country,  she  was,  if  not  a 
loser,  at  least  no  gainer.     Besides,  unfortunately  for  himself,  this 
gentleman  gives  data  by  which  his  arguments   are  overturned. 
Like  some  of  the  judges  of  a  Supreme  Court,  but  which  shall  be 
nameless,  he  might  probably  have  escaped  without  detection,  had 
he  not  been  bold  enough  to  indulge  your  readers  with  his  ratio 
decidendi.     The  exportation  of  corn  is  said  to  yield  to  the  count- 
try  half  a  million  of  money  annually,  which,  when  multiplied  by 
TO,  the  whole  of  the  period  during  which  this  great  prosperity 
took  place,  a  total  sum  of  35  millions  is  produced.     Now,  it  is 
very  palpable,  that  unless  the  country  was  gaining  from  other 
sources  than  that  of  corn,  no  such  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest 
could  possibly  have  happened.     Nothing  but  an  universal  pros* 
perity  over  the  whole  face  of  the  kingdom,  can  account  rationally 
for  so  great  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money.' 

*  The  two  millions  that,  in  the  179:3,  we  paid  to  the  Americans 
for  corn,  intercepted  and  afterwards  detained,  and  the  six  mil- 
lions we  paid  for  foreign  corn,  and  for  bounties  to  foreigners  to 
fetch  it,  in  the  year  1796,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  stoppage  of 
the  issue  of  specie  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  foreign  subsi« 
dies  we  paid  were  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean. '  Every  evil  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven  is  conjured  up  by  the  aflVighted  imagination 
pf  the  Baron^  as  arising  from  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  ; 
and  the  payment  of  a  sum,  no  matter  how  large,  in  any  other 
way,  does  not  eflxxt  the  nation  in  the  smallest  degree.  If  the  ex- 
portation of  specie  in  the  purphase  of  bread  corn  bo  greater  than 
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b  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  foreign  powers,  then  the  former 
will  be  more  injurious  to  the  State  than  the  latter,  in  the  propor- 
tikm  exactly  of  the  greater  advance.  It  is  a  question  of  figure?^ 
and  nothing  more ;  so  that  the  comparative  bad  effects  of  the 
two  kinds  of  exportation  can  be  settled  without  the  smallest  difli- 
cohy,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Rule  of  Three.  The  nature  of  the  in« 
jury  inflicted  is,  in  both  cases,  the  very  same ;  and  the  body  po- 
itie  suflfers  exactly  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried.  The  Ba- 
ron rery  wittily  tells  us,  that  the  money  paid  away  in  subsidies 
resembles  pigeons  in  a  dove-cot ;  and,  like  these  birds,  very  soon 
returns  to  the  country  from  which  it  had  originally  emigrated : 
but  the  money  expended  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  corn  remains 
for  eret  locked  up  in  the  strong  boxes  of  the  raisers  of  that  com- 
modity upon  the  Continent.  It  is  singular  to  see  a  man  of  the 
Baron's  time  of  life  and  experience  talking  so  simply  upon  a  sub- 
ject 80  very  plain  and  so  easily  understood.  In  the  case  of  subsi- 
dies, the  money  is  spent  in  the  country  to  which  it  is  remitted^ 
and  comes  in  process  of  time  to  be  circulated  among  a  vast  va- 
riety of  different  people,  as  much  so  as  that  which  brings  home 
the  com  from  the  Baltic.  In  both  we  find  the  cash  equally 
spread  over  a  wide  surface,  and,  to  all  appearance,  lost  for  ever  to 
toe  nation.  It  is  the  property,  however,  of  industry,  always  to 
attract  money  to  itself ;  and  as  this  country  manufactures,  cheaper 
and  better  than  other  nations,  almost  every  species  of  raw  mate- 
rial, the  money  which  has  been  remitted  to  the  seller  of  corn,  or 
the  dealer  in  blood,  finds  its  way  back  to  the  spot  from  which  it  had 
ori|^nally  started.  It  is  upon  this  simple  principle  that  the  gene- 
nd  and  unexampled  property  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  explained, 
notwithstanding  of  the  prodigious  losses  it  has  sustained  by  the 
Immberless  wars  in  which  it  has  been  successively  engaged. 

I  am  really  now  tired  to  death  with  examining  a  paper  which, 
^t  are  told,  had  acquired  some  celebrity  in  its  day ;  but  for  what 
J^eason,  the  readers  of  these  remarks  will  perhaps  wonder  at.  It 
tt  impossible  to  move  one  step,  without  stumbling  upon  some  ir- 
vderant  quibbling  or  fallacious  argument ;  and,  though  a  little 
scandal  may  be  occasionally  pleasant  enough,  it  is  tiresome  to  a 
^«gree  to  be  perpetually  finding  fault.  I  might  continue  and 
multiply  these  criticisms  without  end :  but  really,  where  there  is 
So  much  to  blame,  the  subject  of  our  censure  ceases  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  further  notice,  either  from  the  writer  or  the  reader. 
I  am^  SiVy  your  most  obedient  servant, 

A  Constant  Reader. 
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Mr  Salttf^s  Mithcd.of  improving  Grass  Land.    Cimmunicated  ijf 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 


To  the  Rfv.  St  John  Priest,  Secretary  to  the  Norfolk  Agricultural 

Society. 

Sir,  JVMnhergh^  25th  October^  1 805. 

As  our  president,  Mr  Coke,  has  expressed  himself  in  terms 
qf  approbation  so  highly  gratifying  to  me  upon  my  method  of 
improving  poor  pastures  and  boggy  meadows,  and  particularly 
when  he  honoured  me  with  a  visit  this  summer  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  a  meadow  which  was  then  in  its  highest  state  of 
improvement,  with  a  crop  growing  upon  it ;  I  readily  comply 
with  your  request,  and  have  sent  you  the  best  information  I  can» 
of  the  method  which  I  have  pursued,  now  ten  years,  in  that  line 
of  farming ;  a  method  which  originated  in  accident,  but  which 
has  been  ever  since  carried  on  systematically. 

At  Michaelmas  1795  I  entered  upon  this  farm,  consisting  of 
upwards  of  600  acres,  .of  which  the  greatest  part  is  wet,  springy^ 
cold  land.  There  were  at  that  time  about  100  acres  of  bad  mea- 
dow, so  overrun  with  rushes,  sedges,  and  all  sorts  of  aquatic 
plants,  that  no  sheep  had  ever  beenknown  to  be  pastured  upon 
them  ;  whereas,  for  the  last  eight  years  I  have  hot  had  a  single 
instance  of  a  rotten  sheep.  I  first  cut  the  rivulet  which  runs 
through  the  meadow,  352  rods  in  length  (reckoning  seven  yarda 
to  a  rod),  and  eight  feet  wide.  I  also  cut  1116  rods  of  open 
drains ;  and  the  turf  or  sods  which  came  out  of  them,  I  laid  to 
dry  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  ;  and  as  soon  as  dried^ 
I  gathered  them  on  laree  heaps  of  sixty  and  one  hundred  loads^ 
and  burnt  them  to  ashes.  On  the  2d  of  April  1796,  I  dibbled 
about  two  acres  of  that  part  of  the  meadow  which  was  most 
dry,  and  immediately  I  carried  on,  in  half-load  tumbrils  with 
broad  wheels,  about  15  loads  per  acre  of  the  turf  ashes  :  then  1 
sowed  1 6  or  18  pounds  of  Dutch  clover,  and  four  bushels  of 
rye  grass,  /.  e.  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  Dutch  clover,  and  two 
bushels  of  rye  grass,  per  acre.  These  I  brushed  with  a  pair  of 
harrows  bushed,  aijd  rolled  three  or  four  times  with  a  very  heavy 
roll,  in  order  to  mak^  them  as  firm  as  possible.  Upon  that  part 
of  the  meadow  which  was  boggy  and  rushy,  I  laid  from  80  to 
100  tumbril  loads  per  acre  of  sand,  fine  gravel  and  mould,  as  I 
could  most  conveniently  come  at  them,  cutting  and  carrying  away 
every  hillock  or  waste  earth  which  I  could  find.  Having  har- 
rowed and  rolled  this,  I  dibbled  upon  every  acre  two  bushels  of 
summer  vetches,   one  bushel  of  early  grey  peas,  and  two  bu- 
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sheb  of  Poland  oats,  all  mixed  together ;  and  then  sowed  Dutch 
dorer  and  rye  grass  as  I  did  upon  the  dry  part  of  the  meadow, 
in  which  I  omitted  the  oats,  knowing  they  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

In  dibbling  thus,  the  holes  ought  to  be  four  inches  square 
from  each  other,  and  from  two  to  four  seeds  should  be  put  into 
a  hole.  Peas  and  vetches  thus  growing  upon  grass  land,  whe- 
Aer  on  lew  meadows  or  dry  uplands,  have  never  failed,  with  me, 
of  having  excellent  effect.  They  entirely  destroy  moss,  and  a- 
mdiorate  the  soil.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  upon  dry  uplands  I 
omit  the  rye  grass.  When  the  crop  is  forward  in  the  pod,  I 
mow  it  for  hay ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  I  put  it  up  in  small 
cocks,  and  then  into  large  ones,  so  as  to  prevent  the  leaves 
from  falling  off.  If  I  do  not  want  this  hay  for  my  sheep,  I  cut 
it  for  my  horses ;  and  it  is  so  nutritious,  that  it  serves  both  as 
kiy  and  com. 

In  the  year  1 803  I  grew  80  acres  of  vetches,  peas,  and  oats, 
managed  as  above.  The  crop  was  not  less  than  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  loads  per  acre.  By  a  load  you  know  I  mean,  as 
much  as  a  waggon  drawn  by  four  horses  can  carry.  In  the  same 
tear  I  sowed  100  acres  of  turnips  three  times  over,  and  at  last 
i>8t  my  whole  crop,  except  a  single  turnip.  I  had  532  breeding 
ewes  to  maintain  in  the  following  winter.  Having  provided  SO 
troughs,  12  feet  long,  and  a  straw-cutting  machine  (which  with 
a  horse  will  cut  ten  coombs  an  hour),  I  cut  the  hay  made  of  the 
vetches,  peas,  and  oats,  and  thus  fed  my  sheep,  which  produ- 
ced me  a  greater  number  of  lambs,  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
milk  for  the  lambs,  than  I  ever  had  from  turn^s.  They  were 
kept  in  the  straw-yard  from  the  10th  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
April ;  and  tlius  1  kept  them  last  year,  and  shall  always  keep 
mem  whilst  I  remain  upon  a  heavy-land  farm.  They  eat  the 
Itnw  weU,  and  make  a  far  better  yard  of  muck,  than  that  from 
bollocks.  It  was  by  much  the  best  muck  I  ever  had,  except  a 
yard  of  muck,  where  I  fatted  220  pigs,  by  scattering  peas  about 
tbeyxrd.  As  a  proof  of  my  success  in  lambs  in  the  year  ISOlt^ 
yoa  know,  my  shepherd,  Tnomas  Nunn,  gained  one  of  the  pre* 
ttioms  (five  guineas)  from  the  Society. 

'  h  February  1805,  a  seventeen-acre  meadow  was  become  solid, 
I  filled  up  the  open  drains,  and  cut  995  rods  of  under-drains, 
lAich  I  nlled  up,  part  with  bushes  and  part  with  stones.  Upon 
A|iril  4lli,  I  began  to  dibble  vetches  and  peas  \  then  carried  on 
mot  15  loads  per  acre  of  outhollowing,  muck,  and  mould  tc- 
pAer  ;  sowed  Dutch  clover  and  rye  grass,  and  brushed  them  as 
Tlie  crop  was  abundant  \ — I  got  63  loads  of  hay  from  the 
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17  acres.  This  was  the  meadow  which  Mr  Coke,  Mr  Gurdon^ 
you,  and  other  gentlemen,  admired  so  much,  and  deemed  an  im« 
provement  in  the  management  of  grass  land  deserving  of  high 
commendation. 

I  will  not  omit  to  tell  you  from  what  accident  this  method  of 
managing  grass  lands  originated.  In  the  year  1784  I  had  a  piec^ 
of  grass  land  eaten  up  by  grubs.  I  sowed  vetches  upon  it,  and 
harrowed  them.  They  produced  so  good  a  crop,  that  I  have 
continued  the  practice  to  the  present  time.  Indeed  I  carry  it  on 
in  every  instance  where  I  can ;  for  whenever  my  leas  oi  clover 
fail,  instead  of  breaking  tliem  up,  I  dibble  or  drill  vetches  early 
in  the  spring.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  rye  grass  and 
Dutch  clover  upon  my  meadows  come  much  earlier,  and  grow- 
faster,  than  the  leas  upon  my  arable  land. — Be  assured,  that  X 
shall  have  pleasure  in  attending  you  to  Reeph'am,  to  examine 
your  pastures  there,  in  order  to  Salter  them,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
call  my  method  of  improving  grass  land. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

William  Salter, 

P.  5.  I  as  often  use  the  drill  roll  for  the  vetches  and  peas,  as 
I  do  the  dibbles.  Please  to  observe  also,  that  I  never  plough^ 
pare,  or  scanfy  my  grass  lands. 
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On  the  proper  Kind  of  Seed  Wheats  and  the  Causes  of  Smut  and  other 
Disorders  to  which  that  Grain  is  liable.  By  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Bart.  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  practice  of  using  young 
seed,  instead  of  old  seed,  has  greatly  contributed  to  occasion  the 
smut,  and  the  other  disorders  to  which  that  grain  i^  liable.  Any 
thing  that  weakens  the  plant,  must  sooner  or  later  be  the  parent  of 
disease.  Now,  young  seed  germinates  immediately,  and  the  flour 
it  contains  is  not  so  thoroughly  ripened;  hence  the  young  plant  must 
be  weaker :  Whereas,  old  seed  lies  for  a  considerable  space  of  time 
in  the  ground  before  it  germinates ;  takes  a  stronger  hold  of  it ; 
the  flour  by  which  the  young  plant  is  at  first  sustained,  is  in  a 
more  perfect  state ;  and  the  plant  itself,  bein?  stronger,  is  conse-* 
quently  less  liable  to  disease.  In  men,  and  otner  animals,  gradual 
growth  is  a  great  sign  of  health  and  longevity ;  and  why  should 
not  the  same  principle  extend  to  vegetables  ?    It  is  observed,  that 
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At  fine  tlun  skinned  American  wheat,  is  reij  apt  to  suffer  bj  the 
inildeWi  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  same  circumstance,  of  early 
or.too  rapid  termination. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  practice  of  using  youiig  seed,  might  be 
introduced  in  times  of  scarcity,  when  the  high  price  tempted  the 
fanner  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  his  old  stock.  Its  speedily  ap«> 
pearing  above  ground,  might  be  an  argument  in  its  favour,  wim-« 
out  aoverting  to  the  after  consequences,  which  might  not  be 
obsehred  at  the  time,  or  attributed  to  other  causes.  I  am  in- 
formed, that  a  Mr  French  of  Balliricay,  who  farms  in  the  hun- 
(freds  lof  Essex,  constantly  uses  old  wheat ;  in  that  respect  imitat- 
ing die  example  of  his  rather,  who  was  led  to  the  practice,  by 
fimling  that  old  seed  was  in  general  cheaper  than  new.  It  is  said, 
that  neither  he,  nor  his  son,  ever  had  smutty  wheat  j  and  their  crops 
have  always  been  remarkably  good.  In  their  practice,  provided 
the  seed  was  sound  and  sweet,  size  or  bulk  was  not  much  regard- 
ed ;  age  being  the  principal  object  attended  to. 

These  observations  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  farmers  to  so  interesting  a  subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  many  experiments  will  be  tried*  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  important  fact, 
whether  new  or  old  seed  ought  to  be  preferred,  and  the  grounds 
thereof. 

It  Would  be  of  great  use  to  ascertain,  1st,  Whether  the  wheat 
should  be  preserved  in  the  straw,  or  in  sacks.  2d,  Whether 
young  seed,  if  it  must  be  used,  might  not  be  improved,  by  be- 
ing gently  kiln-dried,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  germ :  by  this  practice, 
the  grain  might  be  consolidated,  and  the  flour,  on  which  the  plant 
must  at  first  be  maintained,  more  fully  ripened.  3//,  Whether 
the  substance  which  occasions  smut,  and  which  must  possess  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life,  is  not  destroyed/or  at  least  weakened,  by  the 
wheat  being  kept  for  a  year.  4/A,  Whether  steeping  is  as  neces-^ 
•ary  for  old  wheat,  as  for  new.  And,  5///,  Whether  it  is  not  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  the  plant,  and  not  to  blights,  or  other  aerial  in- 
Hnences,  that  it  is  liable  to  smut,  and  other  disorders.  It  is 
lingular,  that  spring  wheat  is  less  liable  to  mildew,  and  otlier 
^iscnrdersi  than  winter  wheat;  which  perhaps  may  be  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  circumstance,  that  it  never  can  be  sown  till  several 
montfas  after  it  is  produced. 

The  points  above  alluded  to,  can  be  ascertained  with  peculiar 
ndfantage  this  year,  as  old  wheat  is  still  sufficiently  abundant  to 
be  nsed  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  many  experiments  Vill  be  tried  in  the 
pMUm  of  the  season,  and  that  the  result  thereof  will  be  trans* 
inittra  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  such  information 
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must  be  particularly  acceptable.  Indeedi  those  who  coimnunicate 
experiments  upon  this  subject,  will  be  well  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  Board,  and  oi  the  country, 

Tbisr  paper  having  been  transmitted  to  Mr  Arthur  Young,,  he 
returned  it  with  the  following  remarks^ 

*  The  advantage  of  sowing  old  seed  has  been  long  knovm  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  generally  practised  on  the  Cotteswold  hills> 
where  they  sow  so  early,  that  they  cannot  use  new  seed;  and  there 
they  do  not  steep  on  that  accounts  In  my  Report  for  Norfolk^ 
p.  299,  you  will  find  trials  and  practice.  See  also  Bannister's 
Synopsis,  p.  84.  I  have  sown  old  seed  repeatedly,  and  never 
knew  it  smutted.    See  Essex  Report,  Vol.  I.  p.  302.' 
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Letter  frofn  a  Corn  Agent  in  London^  to  a  Gentleman  in  Scotland^  ex-^ 
plaining  tlte  Metliods  used  to  ascertain  the  Average  Prices  of  Grain* 
Communicated  hy  George  Dempster,  Esq* 

Sir, 

We  yesterday  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  esteemed 
favour,  with  an  order  on  Pybus  &  Co.,  for  which  we  thatik  you, 
and  which  is  at  your  credit.  Respecting  your  queries  as  to  the 
quotation  of  prices  of  grain  irt  the  newspapers,  we  must  state,  that 
all  sales  of  grain  made  on  the  Corn  Exchange  of  London,  are  re- 
turned weekly  td  the  clerk  of  the  market,  with  the  prices  and 
buyers'  names ;  which  return,  is  given  by  him,  to  persons  appoint- 
ed by  law,  called  Receivers  of  Com  Returns,  and  from  wmcfa  ac- 
count, a  weekly  average  is  published  in  the  London  Ga2ette.  The 
quotations  in  tne  papers  are  general,  and  alluding  to  the  general 
prices ;  and  where  an  extreme  price  is  given,  it  must  be  presumed^ 
that  the  article  producing  it,  is  of  an  extreme  quality,  and  vice  versa: 
which  quotations  could  not  properly  be  inserted  in  a  list  of  prices, 
purporting  to  be  the  general  prices  of  general  qualites.  We  have, 
however,  a  monthly  publication  of  a  price-lbt,  which  we  beg  to 
send  you  enclosed ;  and  which  wiU,  we  conceive,  explain  what 
you  wish ;  and  to  which,  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  loobng  at  quo- 
tations of  prices  of  the  same  day's  market  in  different  papers,  you 
will  find  much  variety. 

The  following  is  the  monthly  publication  referred  to  in  the 
aboYe  letter* 
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to  Recipe  for  matifig  Chosekny  Wtfte. 


FOR  THE  lARMEH's  MAGAZINE. 

^n  approved  Receipt  for  making  Gcofeberry  TVine^  which  has  often 
been  mijlakenfor  Foreign  JVine  of  a  fine  quality.  Communicated 
by  a  Gentleman  in  Foffarjbire. 

To  each  Scotch  pint  of  full  ripe  goofebcnies  maihed,  add  one 
Scotch  pint  of  water,  milk  warm,  in  which  has  been  diilblved  one 
lib.  of  fingle  refined  fugar :  ftir  the  whole  well,  and  cover  up  the 
tub  with  a  blanket,  to  preferve  the  heat  generated  by  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  ingredients :  let  them  remain  in  this  veflel  three  days, 
ft  ir  ring  them  twice  or  thrice  a  day :  ft  rain  off  the  liquor  through  a 
fiere,  afterwards  through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth:  put  it  into  the 
cafk :  it  will  ferment  without  yeaft :  let  the  caik  be  kept  full  with 
fome  of  the  liquor  refervcd  tor  the  purpofe.  It  will  ferment  for 
ten  days,  fometimes  for  three  weeks :  when  ceafed,  and  only  a 
hifiing  noife  remains,  draw  off  two  or  three  bottles,  according  to 
the  ftrength  you  wifli  it  to  have,  from  every  twenty-pint  cafk^ 
and  (ill  up  the  cafk  with  brandy  or  whifky ;  but  brandy  is  prefer- 
able. To  make  it  very  ^ood,  and  that  it  may  keep '  well,  add  as 
much  fherry,  that  is,  a  Scotch  pint  and  a  half  of  orandy,  and  as 
much  ftierry  together,  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs  dif- 
folved  in  water  to  make  it  quite  liquid :  ftir  the  whole  well. 
Bung  the  cafk  up,  and  furround  the  bung  with  clay ;  the  clofer  it 
is  bunged,  the  better  :  a  fortnight  after,  if  it  be  clear  at  top^  tafte 
it :  if  not  fweet  enough,  add  fugar  to  your  tafte :  twenty-two  lib. 
of  fugar  is  the  juft  quantity  in  all  for  twenty  pints  of  wine :  leave 
the  wine  fix  months  in  cafk;  but  after  being  quite  fine,  the fooner 
it  is  bottled,  the  more  it  will  fparkle  and  rrfemble  champaign. 
The  procefs  fhould  be  carried  on  in  a  place  where  the  heat  is 
between  48  and  56  Farenheit's  thermometer. 

M  B, — Currant  wine  may  be  made  in  the  fame  manner. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from  Mr  Parhj  Secretary  to  the  Selkirk  Agricultural  Clui^ 

Sir, 
'  We  have  a  Farmer's  Qub  here,  which  difcuflcs  an  agricultural 
queftion  every  month  :  In  March  laft  the  following  one  came  un- 
der confideration,  viz.  *  Whether  will  a  field  of  dry  £uKi,  within 
feven  or  eight  miles  of  marl,  in  the  courfe  of  feven  yearsy  pro- 
duce more  value  to  the  farmer,  by  being  kept  in  the  four-break 
hufbandry  and  marled  it  the  rate  of  30  fingle  caxts  per  acre ;  or 
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or  by  irrigation^  without  the  benefit  of  runners,  from  peat  or 
marl  modes?'  There  were  thirty-three  members  preient,  of 
whom  thirty-one  declared  in  favour  of  the  four-fhift  cropping ; 
and  I  am  defired  to  tranfmit  to  you  the  reafons  on  which  their  o- 

Slnion  was  founded^  with  a  requeft  to  infert  them  in  your  ufeful 
fanzine. 
The  Land)  in  its  natural  (late  in  both  cafes,  may  be  valued  at 
158.  per  acre.    The  Expenfe  of  the  Four-fliift  Cropping  will  be  as 
follows. 

X.  Year.    To  4  ploughings,  breaking  and  harrowing    L.a     8    o 
To  30  carts  marl,  prime  coft|  carriage,  fpread- 

ing,  &c.  -        -        -        -        -790 

2.  ditto.    To  I  boll  potatoe  oats,  at  22s.  Linlith.  meafure  t     2     o 

To  fowing  and  harrowing  ditto  650 

3.  ditto.    To  ploiighingi  ridging  and  harrowing     -         180 

To  1 4(  carts  dung,  carriage  and  fpreading  3     7^ 

To  feed  f  turnip)  fowing  and  hoeing        -  080 

^  ditto.    To  plougning,  harrowing  and  fowing      -  0120 

To  3  firlots  barley,  at  28s.            -        -  110 

To  12  lib.  clover  and  ij  buChel  rye  grafs  .017     o 

To  ftoning  and  rolling          -        -        -  080 

5.  ditto.     To  mowing,  making  and  (lacking  hay       -  o  10     o 

0.  ditto.    To  fbwing,  ploughing  and  harrowing      -  0130 

To  I  boll  potatoe  oats  -  -  12*0 

7.  ditto.    To  plougning,  ridging,  harrowing,  dunging, 

&c.  &c.  as  in  we  3d  year        •         -        5     3^ 

Total  expenfe  for  7  years         -       L.26  13     o 
N,  B.    The  labour  of  reaping  and  thra(hine  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fully  repaid  by  the  ilraw  of  the  white  crops. 

The  average  Returns  of  Land,  of  the  Value,  and  according  to  the 

Management  abovementioned,  are  as  follows. 
X.  Tear.    Nothing        -        -        -        -        -         L.  »•-- 

1.  ditto.    By  8  bolls  potatoe  oats,  22S.  •        !-         8  16     o 

3.  ditto.    By  turnips        -  -  -  -  f     5     ^ 

4.  ditto.  By  7  boils  barley,  at  28$.  -  -  9  16  q 
J.  ditto.    By  200  ftone^  hay,  at  8d.          -            -  6134 

Foggage  of  ditto         -        -        -         -0180 
tf.  ditto.    By  9  toUs  potatoe  oats,  at  22s.  -  9  18     q 

7«  ditto.    By  turnip        -  r  r  -  5100 

Amount  of  returns         •         -        L.46  16    4 
Amount  of  expenfe  for  7  years  26   13     o 

Amount  of  clear  profits  :-        I^.ao    3     4 
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IR&IGATIQN. 

To  expenfe  of  fanning  an  acre  of  dry  Haugh  or  Holm 

Land  by  irrig^ition  .  ^  .  L.j     o     q 

Repairing  and  iipholding  ditto,  for  7  years,  at  5  s.  p^r  «/!•    i   15     o 
Mowing,  making  and  (lacking  ditto,  for  6  years,  at  an 
average  only  of  7s.  dd?  yearly^  on  account  of  the  inr 
ferior  produce  of  the  two  firft  ye^rs  p        -         %     S     Q 

Total  expenfe  for  7  years        -        -         L.9    o     o 


Average  Returns  of  an  Acre  of  dry  Land  under  Irrigation. 

1 .  Year.     Scarcely  eqaal  to  the  rent       -       L.o  15     Q 

2.  ditto.     By  40  ilone  hay,  at  5d.,  fpring  bite 

and  afterma^         r  -  126 

3.  ditto.     By  go  ditto,  at  5d.  dittQ,  4itto,         250 

^'  d' tt   \  ®y '  ^^  ^^"°?  ^^  5^'  ^^^^  y^^'  -134^ 

Amount  of  returns  in  7  y^ar§       r-? 17     7     m 

♦  

Amount  of  clear  profits  for  dittp  -        I1.8     7     o 

Difference  in  favour  of  the  four- 

fhift  cropping        -         -      I^.ii   16    4 

In  explanation  of  the  above,  I  am  defired  to  add,  that  erery  ar-i 
tide  of  expenfe  in  the  four-fliift  hufhandry,  is  calculated  at-the 
higheft  rate  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  produce,'  efpecially  in 
new  improven  land,  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  this  neighbour-^ 
hood  \  though  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  fame  land,  if  foyrn  a 
fecond  time  with  clover  and  rye  grafs,  will  only  produce  from  150 
to  180  ftone;  and  that,  confidering  the  uncertainty  of  our  clt-« 
mate,  we  cannot  reckon  always  upon  fo  large  a  return  of  barley^ 
The  cafe,  however,  is  the  reverfe  with  refpefl:  to  oats ;  and  tur- 
nips, every  year,  are  rifing  in  value.  On  the  other  hand>  the  pro- 
duce of  the  irrigated  land,  Is  flated  at  fully  more  than  it  has 
hitherto  yielded,  upon  a  fair  average  of  all  the  dry  haugh  land 
that  has  been  fubjedied  to  that  operation.  At  the  fame  time, 
there  is  no  faying,  from  our  expenence,  what  additional  increafe 
may  be  obtained  from  per fi  (ling  in  that  fyftem  for  a  fucceflion  of 
years ;  and  there  is  not  much  probability  of  the  annual  expenfe 
greatly  e^^ceeding  the  fum  dated. 

Your  readers  will  obferve,  that  the  above  relates  entirely  to  dry 
turnip  land.  In  other  kinds  of  land,  particularly  fuch  as  are  in- 
clined to  be  marfhy  and  to  produce  coarfe  graffes,  irrigation  has 
had  the  eirc£t  of  corre£ling  the  quality  and  increafing  the  quan-; 
tity  of  the  produce,  far  beyond  the  above  ftateoicnt* 

# 
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•  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  country  all  around  us  is  hilly^ 
confiidenbly  debated  above  the  level  of  die  fea ;  and  that,  though 
dieie  is  mad  in  the  neighbourhood,  no  water  coming  from  it  ir- 
rintes  any  land.  There  are  alio  many  mofles  on  the  tops  of  the 
ImlSf  itom  which  the  waters  acquire  a  deep  tinge  after  heavy  raina. 
Sedi  waters  are  condixAed  through  the  irrigated  fields  ;  but,  from 
the  weaknefs  of  the  fertilizing  quality  in  them,  and  coldnefs  of 
the-  climate,  the  land  is  not  thought  to  be  fo  much  enriched  as 
might  be  expefied. 

Perhaps,  alfo,  irrigation  may  have  the  kfs  ttkd  here,  on  ac- 
count of  die  thin  population  of  the  country ;  and,  confequently, 
the  ftieams  little  enriched  bv  liquor  from  dunghiHs. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  rooft  obedient  fervant,' 

Alex''  Park,  Secretary. 

SeiUrk,  23.  Septimber^  1807. 


■wf" 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE^ 

'  Hints  Of  tp  the  Means  of  Preventing  the  Depopulation  of  the 

Highlands. 

Sir, 

Mr  David  Laurie  has  tranfmitted  to  me,  from  the  Wed: 
Indies,  a  number  of  obfervations  which  occurred  to  him,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  tour  through  the  Highlands,  by  which,  in  his  appre* 
henfion,  the  depopulation  of  thofe  valuable  di(lri£U  might  be 
prevented,  and  the  natives  thereof  ufefully  employed.  He  has 
requefted  me  to  apply  his  remarks  in  any  manner  that  I  think 
beft  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  country.  In  com- 
pliaxice  with  his  wiihes,  I  beg  to  tr^nfmit  them  for  infertion  iu 
vour  valuable  publication,  where  they  are  likely  to  be  perufed 
bv  numbers  of  aflive  and  intelligent  men,  and  preferved  fron^ 
eolivion.     I  remain.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  fervant, 

John  Sinclair. 
Cbar/otte  Square,  Edinburgh^  7 
|2/A  June,  1807.  5 


To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet,  £s*t .  Al,  P*  iffc, 

SiRf 

As  it  is  well  known  that  every  communication,  which  has 
for  its  obje£l  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  will 
90C  enly  meet  with  your  cordial  reception,  but  be  applied,  through 

B  4  your 
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your  e^tenfive  mfldencet  to  tke  mbft  jynmcr  pwpofaii  I  flilllji 
without  any  applogy  for  thus  intnidiiy  myfelf  upon  y^r  aoCieey 
fend  you  certain  remarks  that  I  was  led  to  makej  in  amiequcBcli 
of  an  excurfioQ  through  the  gn»teft  part  of  that  countrv  thrw 
years  ago.  I  once  intended  to  have  oaado  them  public  ;  Vut  tho 
¥rant  of  information  regarding  certain  ptrticufaurs^  prevented  mo 
from  putting  my  intentions  into  ei^ecution.  From  cafoal  readings 
and  firom  mifceUaneous  obfervation,  however,  I  am  (atisfied  tMt 
my  views  are  not  only  capable  of  doing  much  real  good  to  the 
country,  but  that  they  have  not  heretofore  been  adopted  by  any 
other  perfon.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that)  thinking  it  my  duty  to 
avail  myfelf  of  the  leifure  which  my  pa0age  to  Jamaica  afford^ 
me,  I  have  drawn  up  thefe  remarks  mto  as  regular  a  form  as  pof« 
Able  \  and  I  now  tranfmit  them  to  you,  to  be  applied  and  made 
ufe  of  in  any  (hape  that  you  think  beft  for  the  benefit  of  my  coun- 
try. I  am  confcious  that,  in  feme  things,  my  want  of  correft 
information  may  have  fomewhat  mifled  me :  There  is,  however^^ 
nothing  of  that  fort  which  can  affeA  the  general  principle  on 
which  my  views  are  taken,  efpecially  as  I  fend  them  to  one,  whp 
is  not  only  well  qualified  to  difcriminate  thefe  errors,  but  who 
will  alfo  intereft  himfelf  in  giving  to  my  intentipns,  in  fo  far  as 
they  correfpond  with  eicifting  circumftances,  that  weight  which 
their  nature  and  their  importance  deferve. 

In  common  with  you,  and  with  every  real  friend  to  the  Bri- 
ti(h  empire,  I  cannot  but  lament  the  depopulation  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  Highlands.  I  do  not  allude  merely  to  the  nume- 
rical lofs  of  population,  though  this  is  a  thing  in  itfelf  fufRci- 
ently  afFedling.  It  is  the  particular  charadier  of  the  people  who 
are  thus  expatriated,  and  the  manner  in  wiiich  tliis  takes  place, 
that  makes  the  matter  appear  to  me  moft  affe£iing.  A  brave  and 
robud  race  of  men,  who  have  poITeiTed  and  defended  thefe 
mountains  from  time  immemorial, — whofe  hearts  bum  with  the 
moft  ethufiaftic  loyalty, — whofe  candour,  hofpitality,  good  fenfe, 
and  ftridl  morality,  in  thefe  degenerate  times,  exceed  every  en^ 
comium,  and  who  are  daily  giving  proofs  of  their  heroifm  that 
chaNenge  the  applaufe  of  the  \^rld  : — thefe  men  are  driven  from 
their  dearly  beloved  native  mountains,  and  are  compelled  to  fcek 
a  home  on  diftant,  perhaps  on  hoftile  fhores,  at  a  time  when  the 
chief  want  that  our  country  acknowledges  is  that  of  a  fufficient 
number  of  fuch  brave  fons  to  meet  its  foes.  And  all  this  is  done, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  few  folitary  ftrangers,  who  bring 
themfelves  under  obligations  to  pay  to  their  landlord  a  nominally 
higher  rent  for  the  foil,  which  the  changing  circumftances  of  the 
country  muft  enable  them  to  difcfaarge  \  otherwife^  from  their 

magnitude^ 
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liMpuftttde^  ihefe  engagemenU  mnft  -remain  unfulfilled.  To  the(i» 
{tdmdttlsi  hundreds  of  £sunilteS)  with  claims  on  their  landlord^ 
^dudiy  to  the  ear  of  equity  and  humanity,  would  aj^ear  irrefiftr 
jhle^  tft»  by  that  landlord,  for  the  fake  of  a  petty  apparent  pecu<-> 
iwry  advantage,  obliged  to  give  way.  Tet  this  advantage,  whe^ 
Aer  real  or  imaginary^  is  the  only  benefit  that  either  the  landlord 
or  the  country  can  poifibly  receive,  for  the  ineftimable  and  unaf- 
certuned  facrifices  that  are  thus  made.  We  read  with  liorror  of 
dir  tyranny  of  William  Rufus,  who  depopulated  a  county  for 
lelfilh  purpo&s,  in  days  of  darknefs  and  cruelty  \  but,  what  is 
thk  to  the  crime  of  depopulating  ten  counties,  in  an  age  of 
Uglh  civilization,  under  every  aggravating  circumftance,  and  de* 
pnving  the  kingdom  of  thofe  (lamina  which  conf^itute  its  great* 

pefr? 

I  know,  diat  the  old  fyilem  of  farming  in  the  Highlands  was 
sninrioiis  to  the  landlord  as  well  as  to  the  tenant,  and  that  tho 
HigUuiders  were  not  formerly  prone  to  change  their  habits ;  but 
I  ani  alfo  fatisfied  that  the  old  fyftem  was  not  only  capable 
of  amelioration,  and  the  Highlander  as  much  qualified  to  reir 
fbim  bis  habits  as  any  other  man,  in  To  far  as  tliey  were  really 
bad  ;  but  that  the  fyuem  formerly  eftablifhed,  when  ameliorated^ 
S3ftd  the  Highlander, .  when  informed  and  difciplined,  are  the  on-« 
ly  means  by  which  the  Highlands  can  ever  be  made  ufeful  to  th» 
pioprietors  and  to  the  country  at  large  ;  and  that  the  pofition  iqf 
which  thefe  were  formerly  placed,  was  that  which  prepared  all 

C'es  bed  for  the  exigencies  arifing  from  the  changing  circum^ 
les  of  the  country. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  but  that  fome  new  change  ia 
the  appropriation  of  lands  in  the.  Highlands  will  foon  take  place. 
The  quantity  of  flieep  and  cattle  that  can  be  managed  with  care 
and  with  advantage  by  one  farmer  and  his  retainers,  generally  na*' 
fives  of  a  more  genial  foil,  begins  now  to  appear  much  fmallert 
than  calculators  expe£ied.  Befides  this,  the  advantage  of  joining- 
the  culture  of  potatoes,  turnips  and  other  roots,  to  the  breeding. 
fyftem,  and  the  opportunities  whicli  many  improveable,  but  now 
negleded  fpots,  afford  of  doing  this,  with  a  profitable  rotation  of 
peaSf  oats,  barley  and  grafs,  are  now  become  more  manifeft,  and 
will  tend  ftiU  more  to  diminifli  the  fize  of  farms,  and  alfo  to  make 
a  Gonfiderabltt  addition  of  hands  neceflary  for  the  country,  pro- 
yidedf  however,  that  the  courfe  of  improvement  is  not  already 
anefted.  When  the  Highlanders  have  been  expelled,  whence 
w31  this  want  of  hands  be  fupplied  ?  Will  Lowlanders,  or  Irifh- 
1^  leave  eafy  and  productive  employments  in  a  flourifiiing 
Dtry  fuited  to  their  habits,  and  travel  over  fome  hundred  miles 
^ rode  diftrifts  for  workj  where  they  mud  fubmit  to  hard(hip& 

and 
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and  privations  that  are  intolerable  to  them.  Would  thev  do  all 
this  for  the  fcanty  recompenfe  that  the  Highlander  would  accept 
of  for  his  labour  ?  Would  they,  after  all,  be  fufficiently  robuft 
for  the  bardfhips  that  behoved  to  be  impofed  on  them  i  Such  ex« 
pe£tations  as  thefe  are  altogether  chimericaL  Either  thevt  muft 
be  no  further  improvement  in  the  Hiehlands^  after  the  ancient 
race  have  left  it,  or  a  vaft  expenfe  muft  be  incurred  by  the  land- 
lord, before  thefe  improvements  can  be  effeded,  in  preparing 
accommodations  and  conveniences  for  his  exposed  aiSftants. 
Thefe  expenfes  would  foon  be  found  to  exceed  the  whole  amount 
of  that  bonus  which  he  had  received  from  his  new  incomer  ;  and 
it  might  probably  happen,  after  a  variety  of  experiments  begun 
and  reiterated,  and  a  great  deal  of  expenfe,  that  the  prefence  of 
the  Highlander  alone  could  accompiilh  his  obje£l. 

If  this  statement  is  just,  and  for  my  part  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  disputed,  it  follows,  that  the  landlord,  by  thus  deserting 
his  brave  countrymen,  has  conducted  himself  not  only  upon  in- 
humane and  contracted,  but  upon  imprudent  and  erroneous  prin- 
ciples. 

I  know  it  is  supposed  that  the  natives  will  still  be  retain- 
ed in  different  parts  of  the  Highlands,  in  su£5cient  numbers 
to  supply  hands  as  fast  as  improvements  in  agriculture  can  take 
them  up.  Without  disputing  altogether  the  foundation  of  this 
oblique  policy,  which  admits  so  far  the  impropriety  of  its 
own  plans,  and  implies  also  an  admission  mat  the  progress 
of  improvement  must  now  be  much  retarded,  I  would  just 
remark,  that  its  advantages  must  not  be  overrated*  From  what 
we  now  know  of  the  dispositions  of  all  descriptions  of  trades- 
people and  labourers,  we  must  lay  our  account  with  thisy-— that  a 
competition  amongst  employers  for  a  supply  of  hands,  not  only 
will  raise  wages  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  will  actually  prevent 
coarse  and  disagreeable  work  from  being  duly  executed.  That 
respectful  deference  to  a  superior,  and  that  amor  patria  which  has 
effected  apparent  impossibilities,  are  not  to  be  purchased  with 
money  or  indulgence. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  employment  which  the 
Highlander  receives  at  present  in  the  formation  of  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  lessens,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  amount  of 
his  hardships*  The  numerous  public  and  private  operations 
suited  to  his  habits,  that  are  going  forward  in  the  south  country, 
do  the  same  thing.  These  all  give  bread  and  employment  to  the 
industrious,  while  the  army  and  navy  are  open  to  the  dissolute  ; 
by  these  means,  too,  the  Higlilander  is  drilled  into  the  common 
hackneyed  habits  of  industry,  and  made  a  systematic  as  well  as  an 
expert  workman.    This,  hpwever,  is  the  whole  amount  of  the 

advantage 
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advantage  obtained ;  and  it  is  very  limited  in  its  effects.  The 
Hii^ndery  expatriated,  sinks  in  his  spirits ;  and  soon,  often  too 
wm^  sinks  also  in  his  morals  and  principles.  Society,  in  after 
apH  maj  in  vain  seek  for  those  heroic  qualities  which  at  one 
time  filled  erery  cabin  in  the  Highlands. 

Here  I  cannot  help  adverting  to  the  Caledonian  Canal.  It  is 
vnque&tionably  an  undertaking  that  does  the  highest  honour  to 
die  nation ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  God  Almighty  shall  continue 
toUess  this  nation  with  prosperity,  or  in  case  it  should  be  his  will 
that  we  should  be  involved  in  a  war  with  Russia  and  the  Northern 
Powers,  this  canal  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  highest  advantage 
to  the  country, — ^provided  however,  that  the  undertaking,  with  all 
its  appendages,  are  absolutely  comjAeted.  If  these  are  left  im« 
perfect  jn  any  respect,  it  will  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  feeble*- 
ness  of  our  public  spirit.  There  are  so  many  wealthy  and  highly 
respectable  men  concerned  in  the  management  of  it,  that  I  hope 
there  is  little  danger  of  any  such  misfortune. 

I  sincerely  wish  the  completion  of  the  Crinan  Canal  were  ad« 
opted  as  a  part  of  this  canal  project.  The  Crinan  Canal  will,  to 
a  certainty,  become  an  object  ot  importance,  as  soon  as  the  Ca« 
ledonian  Canal  is  finished^  And  although  it  may  not  come  up  to 
the  expectations  that  it  at  first  raised,  I  am  satisfied,  that  as  soon 
as  the  Caledonian  canal  shall  be  set  agoing,  and  certain  improve- 
nients  already  begun  in  that  quarter  are  completed,  it  would  im- 
mediately pay  much  more  than  the  interest  of  the  money  requi- 
site for  its  completion. 

I  fear  however,  that,  in  a  local  point  of  view,  even  the  Cale- 
donian canal  will  scarcely  produce  the  advantages  that  are  expect- 
ed-to  result  from  it.  It  will,  no  doubt,  animate  the  industry  of 
the  country,  in  places  contiguous  to  its  line ;  but  it  will  not  of 
itself  ^eate  a  trade,  or  furnish  the  means  of  supporting  one  ;  it 
^  not,  I  think,  prevent  the  Highlander  from  emigrating,  as 
^gs  stand  at  present.  If  the  Highlander  were  settled  in  any 
snail  farm,  or  petty  business,  or  had  some  small  property,  he 
niight  invest  his  savings  in  them ;  but  as  his  mind  has  a  diflerent 
Has  from  that  of  another  labourer,  I  apprehend  that  his  savings 
vonld  go  to  a  fund  destined  to  transport  himself  to  America, 
uid  that  his  present  employment  will  inure  and  reconcile  him  to 
that  kind  of  work  which  is  so  useful  and  necessary  in  America. 

Tljese  operations  have  effected  one  very  important  object ;  they 
have  ezlubited  the  character  of  the  Highlander,  as  a  man  of  sheer 
bdostryj  and  they  have  furnished  sufficient  proofs  that  he  is  nci- 
Aes  necessarily  kzy,  nor  unable  to  suit  himself  to  the  circum- 
ipaifes  that  his  lot  prescribes*    His  landlords  may  now  be  sntls- 
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fied,  that  if  thej  had  frankly  givea  him  what  the  Irish  la 
crs  long  since  gave  to  their  mutinous  vassalsi— -a  favoura 
a  long  lease  of  a  farm  of  a  small  extent ;  he  would  lot 
have  introduced  into  his  little  possession  the  yarious  impro^ 
that  he  could  pick  up  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations^  i 
as  they  suited  his  own  farm  \  and  have  levied,  by  hb  tnd 
other  quarters,  the  means  of  eflFecting  his  improvement 
in  all  probability,  have  been  able  to  make  such  offers  to  d 
lord  for  the  lease  of  other  property,  as  would  have  excee 
competitors.  Upon  such  subjects,  however,  I  shall  no 
any  longer.  My  object  being  merely  to  point  out  the  mea 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Highlands,  are  most  1 
restore  it  to  that  degree  of  prosperity  and  consequence,  v 
the  usual  course  of  national  improvement,  might,  if  the  1 
had  acted  upon  liberal  principles  with  regard  to  his  tenant 
by  this  time  pervaded  tne  country. 

If  it  is  intended  that  the  Highlanders  should  be  prese 
the  use  of  their  country,  something  much  more  enectu 
any  thing  heretofore  attempted,  must  be  done.  We  kno 
character  and  their  circumstances  ;  we  'know  also  their 
value  as  these  are  connected  together.  Let  us  see  whe 
cannot  preserve  these  advantages,  and  improve  them  b 
suitable  both  to  their  circumstances  and  their  character, 
sire  for  a  kmd  of  personal  independence  \  an  ambition  foi 
tain  degree  of  respect  and  consequence,  simple  and  nati 
steady  and  becoming  their  sphere ;  attached  not  on!  v  t 
selves  individually^  and  to  their  families,  but  to  their  < 
their  situation  and  connexions  : — ^these  are  feelings  whicli 
minate  in  the  character  of  the  Highlander.  Although 
acquiring  money,  laborious,  patient  and  persevering  in 
try,  and  more  capable  of  submitting  to  personal  privatio 
any  other  man ; — ^his  operations  are  desultory  ;  he  is  averse 
restraint  which  implies  a  total  surrender  of  his  faculti( 
will  of  another ;  and  he  is  apt  to  make  niore  use  of  this  f 
than  is  consistent  with  the.  ordinary  routine  of  labour, 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  character,  circumstati 
habits  of  the  Highlander,  I  am  satisfied  that  his  proper  s] 
cither  in  that  of  agriculture,  or  in  some  certain  kind  of  w< 
nected  with  that  or  with  domestic  industry. 

Amidst  the  various  ungrateful  sensations  which  the  i 
situation  of  the  Highlands  impressed  on  my  mind,  one  st: 
of  pleasure  and  of  hope  darted  across  it,  when  I  saw  Mr 
improvements  in  the  woollen  manufactory  at  Invernes 
kindred  spirit  displaying  itself  in  different  parts  of  the  ' 
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IMBoUBng  in  embryo  the  rast  manufactures  of  Yorkshire.    Ma^ 
axe  set  agoing  for  preparing  wool  for  the  spinner ;  pro* 
for  conducting  domestic  spinning  on  a  large  scale  are  in- 
MkiBtcd  and  displayed  \  woollen  stuiFs  m  all  their  stages  of  fabric 
ca&A  afe  bought  up  by  dealers  and  finishers  of  goods.    In  fact^ 
I  mr  the  whole  rudiments  of  a  manufacture,  by  which  a  most 
aAmtageous  organization  of  the  Highlands  might  be  constructed, 
ocepting  only  some  parts  which  presuppose  a  large  acquired 
teral,  and  a  fixed  establishment  of  all  the  parts  of  the  process. 
lite  great  plenty  and  cheapness  of  wool  in  the  Highlands  Aoen 
not  at  present  confer  much  b^^nefit  on  the  petty  half-established 
flttratoctures  of  that  country.    The  large  capital,  together  with 
Ae  complete  establishment  of  every  branch  of  the  process  of  ms-i 
ttifacttinng  from  the  raw  to  the  finished  article,  and  the  perfect 
Oipnization  of  artists  and  operatives  at  every  department  of  these 
ttanufactares ; — these,   and  their  acquired  preference  at  every 
Mrkety  give  to  the  English  manufacturer  such  a  decided  advan- 
tm  over  the  Inverness-shire  manufacturer,  that  the  English  can 
md  to  come  to  the  Scqtch  markets  for  wool,  and  give  a  higher 
price  for  it  than  the  Scotch  themselves  can  afford  to  do.     But  I 
am  satisfied,  from  a  comparison  of  this  case  with  that  of  the  cot- 
ton trade,  and  other  circumstances  of  too  minute  a  nature  to 
mentionf  that  if  domestic  woollen  manufactures,  such  as  those 
dready  noticed,   with  necessary  machinery  and  facilities  were 
Uriy  set  agoing  in  the  Highlanas,  so  far  would  the  English  ma- 
anfiKturer  oe  from  attempting  to  take  the  Highland  wool  to  Eng- 
land, that  the  Scotch  would  be  able  to  meet  him  at  his  own  mar- 
tai. 

I  am  thus  sanguine  with  regard  to  the  success  of  domestic 
woollen  manufactures  in  the  Highlands,  because  the  advantages 
lAidi  the  Inverness-shire  manufacturer  possesses  are  of  the  most 
ndical  kind.  Such  industry  mav  be  said  to  be  that  of  all  others 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  tne  Highlander.  It  infers  a  kind 
tf  mdependence  which  it  habituates  to  very  severe  industry  and 
plication.  It  favours  his  desire  of  acquiring  wealth  by  econe- 
tty  and  parsimony ;  and  it  leaves  a  scope  for  desultory  relaxa- 
tion, for  contrivance,  and  for  a  display  of  consequence  and  abi- 
lity. And  as  a  Highland  family  can  live  much  more  frugally  than 
my  other,  so  they  can  bring  their  industry  to  the  market  on  low- 
er terms  than  any  other.  The  assistance  derived  from  the  pro- 
irenive  amelioration  of  their  process  by  means  of  machinery  and 
tfter  instruments  which  they  would  be  able  successively  to  pur- 
Ane^  would  stimulate  their  utmost  exertions.  The  latitude  of 
mer  extending  one  branch,  or  joining  collateral  branches  of  the 

manufacture 
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manufacture  with  it,  would  give  scope  to  the  different  geniw 
and  inclinations  of  the  same  tamiljr ;  while  the  gradual  advanc 
ment  of  their  wealth  and  respectability  would  keep  them  in  th 
sphere  in  society  that  befitted  them.  The  sulphuric  impregn 
tions  of  the  Ness,  and  the  pure  air  and  limpid  streams  of  tl 
Highlands  are  important  advantages.  But  that  advantage  whi< 
of  all  others  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  valuable,  is  this. — ^J 
Scotland,  particularly  in  the  north  of  it,  we  are  accustomed 
make  all  our  fabrics  of  a  quality  really  and  truly  equal  to  wh 
we  avouch  them  to  be ;  whereas,  the  English,  in  dieir  mutu 
competition  for  cheapness  and  for»  fineness,  have  fallen  into  tl 
habit  of  deteriorating  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  stufl^s.  This 
a  matter  that  is  soon  discovered,  and  soon  operates  in  favour  < 
the  steady  dealer.  It  is  perhaps  chiefly  on  account  of  this,  th 
the  woollen  cloth  manufacture  of  Galashiels,  and  the  vroolh 
stocking  manufactures  of  Hawick,  have  become  so  flourishir 
amidst  several  disadvantages.  To  similar  causes,  the  preferen< 
and  superior  valuation  given  to  Inverness  cotton  bagging,  is  ov 
ing.  I  may  also  add,  that  it  was  chiefly  on  account  of  a  strii 
attention  to  this,  that  a  brother  of  mine,  Mr  James  Laurie,  \ 
Glasgow,  not  only  made  his  own  fortune,  but  led  the  way  to  thj 
immense  demand  for  Scotch  muslins  all  over  the  German,  Rui 
sian,  and  Turkish  empires,  that  in  effect  doubled  the  trade  c 
Glasgow.  Indeed,  in  this  particular  I  would  like  to  find  that  a 
our  Scotch  manufacturers  rested  their  claims  for  preference  in  tli 
general  market. 

As  Providence  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  prepared  the  way  fo 
the  introduction  of  woollen  manufactures  and  domestic  industr] 

S^  the  numerous  petty  establishments  of  this  sort  all  over  th 
ighlands ;  and  as  I  consider  these  woollen  and  domestic  ma 
nuzactures  to  be  the  principal  means  for  remedying  the  evil 
aforementioned, — that  is,  the  expulsion  of  so  many  brave  Higb 
landers  from  their  farms,  and  the  desolate  condition  of  the  High 
lands;  I  shall  proceed  to  state,  with  as  much  precision  and  brevit 
as  I  can,  those  remarks  that  I  made  regarding  the  method  for  ac 
complishing  these  ends,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  countr; 
in  my  plan.  And  as  I  consider  the  exertions  of  individuals,  o 
great  influence  and  extensive  property,  to  be  in  reality  more  be 
neficial  to  a  country  than  those  that  are  made  either  by  govern 
ment  or  associations,  inasmuch  as  the  former,  from  the  deep  con 
cem  of  the  individual  in  the  business,  pervade  every  departmen 
of  an  undertaking  from  its  commencement  to  its  final  issue 
whereas  the  latter  can  only  affect  general  objects,  and  may  tun 
out  to  be  useless  if  a  spirit  corresponding  to  them  does  not  at  thi 
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tame  time  pervade  the  country ;  so  I  would  be  understood  as  ad« 

temng  myself  to  each  individual  landlord,  as  well  as  to  the  great 

body  of  northern  proprietors,  and  as  calling  upon  hkn  to  show  aa 

^Bitipley  as  weU  as  to  add  his  personal  weight  to  the  plan  that  I 

proposef  even  although  his  conduct  should  be  singular.     Being  un« 

prepared  to  give  even  the  sketch  of  a  plan,  I  must  request^  in  all 

cases  of  diflfculty,  that  a  reference  be  made  to  the  kindred  esta*- 

Uishments  in  the  upper  part  of  Yorkshire,  the  North  of  £ng- 

hndy   and   South   of  Scotland;    premising,  however,  that  the 

mws  which  I  hold  up  of  their  applicability  to   the  circum- 

ttancea  referred  to,  are  so  conformable  to  every  advice  I  have 

been  able  to  obtain,  that  I  hope  they  will  not  be  thrown  aside 

oa  light  grounds. 

lit.  As  every  mode  of  saving  an  outlay  of  capital,  and  of  gir- 
bg  encouragement  to  an  undertaker  in  these  manufactures  is 
proper,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  every  landholder,  on  whose 
property  any  erections  were  to  be  made,  to  give  the  ground 
upon  toe  most  reasonable  conditions  j — to  convert  these  into  an 
annual  feu-'duty,  without  any  other  burden  ; — to  lend  as  much 
vpon  the  buildings  as  they  can  bear,  in  order  to  aid  die  under- 
tuing } — to  use  his  influence  amongst  his  vassals  and  dependants, 
in  every  instance  where  tliis  can  be  of  service  to  the  business  ;— 
in  all  public  measures,  as  well  as  in  all  private  transactions,  to  re- 

dit,  and  to  provide  for  its  interests,  in  the  same  way  as  if  the 
aess  were  entirely  his  outi  ; — in  fine,  to  conduct  ninaself  in 
every  respect,  both  with  regard  to  any  erection  of  machinery^ 
^  with  regard  to  any  establishment  and  organization  that  the 
plan  may  lead  to,  in  matters  wherein  he  is  principally  concerned, 
whedier  the  main  or  immediate  advantage  of  these  erections  and 
cttaUishments  be  his  own  or  that  of  any  contiguous  or  rival  pro* 
prietor,  as  he  would,  if  some  corn-mill,  or  highly  necessary  ar- 
ticle for  agriculture,  were  added  to  his  district, 

S^  As  all  people  who  have  an  interest  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
hndy  either  as  proprietors,  men  of  business,  or  as  having  con- 
nexions that  are  such,  must  regard  this  extensive  plan  as  laid  in 
nme  measure  under  their  care ;  and  as  many  of  them,  and  of 
people  whose  hearts  are  attached  to  so  noble  an  undertaking, 
Qajr  have  it  in  their  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  contribute 
to  die  plan,  so  these  ought  to  consider  it  as  incumbent  on  them 

I  to  watch  every  opportunity  for  procuring  to  these  undertak- 
ings even  the  most  minute  advantage ;  particularly,  if  it  suits 
tnem,  or  any  of  their  connexions,  they  ought  to  embark  in,  and 
Jerote  themselves  to  this  business ;  and  whether  they  do  this  or 
W^  diey  ought  to  gather  information  as  to  particulars  for  the 

benefit 
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benefit  of  it, — such  as  the  best  fabrics, — the  best  mode  of  finia 
ihg  and  delivering  each  species  of  goods, — the  proper  markets  I 
^1  articles  wKich  the  circumstances  of  Scotland  enable  it  to  pr 
duce  upon,  peculiairly  favourable  terms, — ^and  the  best  way  of  o 
rainine  an  equal  footing  in  these  markets ;  and,  as  far  as  th* 
can,  they  ought  alsd  to  JFumish  introductions  and  other  means  f 
carrying  these  informations  into  effect.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  ai 
expected,  that  all  who  have  opportunities  of  so  doing,  will  co 
tribute  assistance  in  the  process  or  improvement  of  the  man 
facturing  information  respecting  these,  and  take  a  hearty  interc 
in  their  success. 

S^,  To  people  in  more  independent  circumstances,  it  may  ^ 
necessary  to  suggest,  that  as  long  a  credit  as  possible  from  ti 
wool  merchant ;  the  establishment  of  banks,  who  will  alwa 
discount  freely,  at  short  dates,  to  respectable^  t}u)ugh  petty  m 
nufacturers,  and  liberally,  at  more  lengthened  dates,  to  substa 
tial  and  undubitable  houses ;  the  erection  of  cloth  halls  on  t] 
principle  of  those  at  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  &c. ;  the  introdu 
tion  and  establishment  of  dependent,  connected,  and  collate! 
branches  of  manufactures,  or  industry  or  commerce,  are  : 
circumstances  highly  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  such  est 
blishments.  It  may  be  proper  to  suggest,  that  siich  things 
these  would  aflFord  the  highest,  and  sometimes  the  most  d 
cisive  advantages,  in  the  establishment  of  any  such  plan 
that  proposed.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  all  concerned  a 
ready  to  do  their  duty,  every  thing  respecting  these  poir 
may  be  easily  learnt,  and  may  also,  of  course,  be  effectual 
provided  for.  As  a  reference  can  at  all  times  be  made 
the  corresponding  manufactures  already  established  in  the  sout 
^m  part  of  the  country,  I  readily  quit  this  part  of  the  su 
ject,  and  proceed  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  I  wou 
apply  these  woollen  manufactures  to  the  improvement  of  t 
Highlands,  and  to  the  amelioration  of  the  existing  circumstanc 
of  the  Highlanders.  I  take,  as  my  special  objects  of  r^gar 
those  Highlanders  whom  it  may  be  presumed  are  industnoi 
and  such  as  have  families,  all  disposed  to  regular  peacef 
industry. 

My  propofal  is,  that  each  landlord  (hould  begin  with  remed 
ing  tne  injury  that  he  does  to  the  Highlander  in  expelling  hi 
from  his  farm^  by  granting  to  him,  in  perpetuity,  a  piece  of  groui 
fufficient  to  raife  all  the  vegetables  that  his  family  and  a  cow  m 
require,  not  exceeding,  however,  an  acre ;  and  alfo  a  few  acr 
of  moor  land,  or  fome  fuch  gpund,  that  is  barely  improveab' 
and  not  very  diftant  nor  out  of  the  way,  upon  condition  of  f 
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Ceiviof;  from  him  the  amount  of  its  •  rental  by  way  of  a  feu-duty 
or  perpetual  grounil-iinnual ;  but  perfeclly  free  of  every  other 
burden  whatever,  except  thofe  which  the  irovornment  or  commu- 
nity may  afterwards  lay  upon  it;  and,  b.-fides  this,  j^ive  hin  t!e 
ufc  of  feme  hovel  or  cottaor",  until  thn  ten  mt  build  on  his  feudd 
property  a  houfe  of  hi«  own.  I  -ave  mvf'*lf,  evcrv where  all  ov.^r 
the  Highlands,  fecn  fuch  a  multitude  of  pi  icos  c^.pible  of  is 
appropriation,  that  I  have  no  hefitation  i-j  fiyiii^,  tl.At  thcr^iniiit 
be  few  eft ates  wherein  a  fufficifnt  numb  i*  of  llciditi-rs  for  the 
above  purpofe  cannot  be  found,  without  in  any  de  ree  ;ifF'<^ingr 
the  prefent  mode  of  appropriatinir  the  High!  i;ids.  In  nil  ctos 
vhere  it  could  be  done,  I  would  giv-:*  a  bre?.dt"i  of  pcrhips  i  ;-jo 
feet  to  a  high  road,  and  throw  the  whole  **xtent  of  thi*  fou  be- 
hind; but  in  fuch  an  irregular  country  as  the  Hi*;hl;mds,  t!ii;>  can 
feldom  be  eflecled. 

The  improvement  of  a  fpot  that  was  now  abfohitely  his  own, 
would  (limulate  the  induftry  of  the  Highlander  and  hi*?  faniilv'. 
They  would  be  inceflantly  employed,  either  upon  th'*  pnvv-ry 
itfelf,  or  in  labouring,  in  order  to  obtain  means  for  bringi-ji  • 
fpot  into  its  higheft  ufe.  And  as  they  would,  by  their  indu: 
and  the  alfillance  of  friends,  foon  be  able  to  fear  a  houfe  on  tli  ■  ■ 
own  property,  the  landlord's  rent  would  become  focurcd  without 
further  trouble ;  every  additional  improvement  would  add  to  its 
fecurity  \  and  he  might  calculate  upon  its  regular  payment  at  all 
times. 

Independent  of  the  woollen  trade,  the  cafunl  employment,  and 
the  common  induftry  of  a  family,  it  appears  to  me,  that  any  la- 
horious  man  might  continue  to  improve  the  foil  of  any  of  the  3- 
bwe  fmall  fpots,  fo  as  to  make  it  produce  a  variety  of  things  that 
Meat  prefent  confidered  as  exotic, — feeds,  feedlings,  certain  fruits, 
&c. ;  and  where  a  family  are  thus  domeftically  brought  up  to  in- 
duftry, I  do  not  think  that,  in  general,  they  would  find  much 
niore  difficulty  in  making  the  moor  land  protluce  grafs  or  fome  va- 
luable crop,  than  they  would  in  clearing  the  woods  of  America < 
wen  admitting  that  it  was  neceflary  to  labour  it  incellantly  with 
the  fpade,  or  cover  it  with  a  new  furf.ice  or  foil. 

No  fooner,  however,  would  this  family  embark  in  a  domeftic 
ttanufadlbry,  than  wealth  would  ilow  into  their  hands.  The  edu- 
cation of  fuch  a  family  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  induftry^ 
while  their  main  object  would  be,  to  perfect  their  m.mufatturing 
piocefs.  Their  fpare  time,  and  their  relaxation,  would  be  devor- 
4  to,  the  fpade  and  the  hoe  ;  a  courfe  of  life  that  wouIJ  correct 
die  tendency  of  both  occupations  to  injure  the  conftitution  and 
^  mental  vigour,  and  confirm  their  former  good  habits.  Each 
ittprovement  of  the  fimiiy  fpot  would  render  \t  mor-;?  dear  loi 
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them ;  and  as  they  would^  bjr  their  manufaflurcs  and  other  in- 
duftry,  levy  contributions  from  the  mod  diftant  countries  for  pay- 
ing th^ir  rent,  their  fubfiftence  and  their  improvements,  the  p^tty 
feudal  property  vrould  refemble  a  mine  which  produced  to  its 
country  wealth,  labour,  and  heroic  bravery,  and  alfo  that  beau- 
ty and  pleafure  which  rural  improvement  affords. 

Thus,  not  only  would  the  Highlander  be  provided  for— his  de- 
fire  of  emigration  be  extinguifhed — his  amor  p.itriii  be  kept  in  its 
full  glow, — but  he  and  his  family  would  be  educated  and  retained 
in  that  fituation,  wherein  their  general  virtues  would  be  excrcifed 
and  promoted,  and  the  benefits  refulting  from  titem  fccured  to 
their  country.  Not  only  fo,  but  he  and  his  family  would  be  ad- 
vanced in  fociety,  and  in  every  acquirement,  in  a  ratio  at  lead  cor- 
refponding  to  that  of  the  reft  of  his  countrymen.  If  any  of  his 
family  acquired  property  in  a  diftant  quarter,  the  family  fpot 
would  be  benefited  by  it.  If  others  of  them  chofe  to  remain  at 
home,  and  take  their  chance  of  the  growing  improvement  of  the 
country,  the  landlord  would  find  a  new  opportunity  of  adding  to 
his  perpetually  fecured  revenue ;  or  the  family  fpot  might  aftbrd  a 
comer  to  them.  Thus,  while  the  whole  favourite  paflions  of  a 
Highlander  would  find  their  proper  objedis  of  gratification,  their 
country  would  be  benefited  by  their  development, — his  defire  of 
refped  and  confequence,  independence,  economy  and  induftry, — 
his  domeftic  and  patriotic  propenfitiesr  would  all  unfold  them- 
felves,  and  enable  him  to  fend  out  into  fociety  his  feveral  ftioots 
with  habits  and  witli  fpirits  not  unworthy  of  their  ancient 
name. 

I  know  that  the  induftry  and  labour  requifite  for  creating  a  foil 
out  of  a  defert,  and  for  raifing  exotic  plants  in  a  hyperborean  re- 
gion, might  create  much  greater  wealth,  if  difplayed  in  fome 
other  quarters ;  but  I  know  alfo,  that  this  greater  wealth,  like  the 
bubble  formed  upon  the  furface  of  the  ocean,  has  no  permanency. 
It  muft  be  realized  in  a  folid  form  on  the  face  of  the  country,  before 
it  is  truly  valuable ;  whereas,  this  unfightly  mafs  of  unwieldy  im* 
provement,  like  our  flinty  rocks,  will  beat  off  thefe  bubbles  that 
daih  upon  their  fides  ; — they  will  defend  our  liberties,  and  fecure 
our  independence.  Let  imagination  fun^ey  the  improvement  that 
this  new  fyftem  would  introduce  into  the  Highlands.  In  place  of 
a  barren  depopulated  defert,  with  only  a  few  hinds,  the  deputies 
of  fome  wealthy  (heep-dealer,  tending  a  parcel  of  half-ftarved 
goats  and  fheep,  we  would  fee  the  grand  romantic  fcenery  of  the 
Highlands^  at  every  little  interval,  enlivened  with  a  fcenery,  whidif 
from  contraft,  would  appear  paradifiacal,  and  teeming  with  a  briflc 
and  happy  race  of  patriots,  who  were  employed  in  aSive  and  pro- 
du&ive  mduftry.    In  place  of  expelling  our  heroes  from  their  an- 
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hills,  and  configning  them  indifcriminatelT  to  fittiationsi 
wfaeve  wtdednds,  difeafe  and  degradation  await  tnem^  we  would 
pitfenre  them  to  their  country  rirttious  and  happy.  For  my  owil 
part,  lb  folly  fatiafied  am  t,  that  this  mode  of  allotting  portions 
of  feudal  property  to  the  Highlander,  would,  in  a  Very  fhort  time, 
produce  mefe  emCts,  and  put  hiM  into  cirqiiailtances  that  would 
enable  himi  by  his  induftry,  to  lay  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  under 
a  gentle  lund  of  neceffity  to  fumifh  him  with  means  to  improve 
Ae  mountains  of  Scotland^ — and  alfo,  that  thefe  domeilic  Woollen 
manufaftui^  are  the  moft  important  means  for  enabling  him  fo 
So  do  I  that  I  look  upon  it  as  a  neceflary  confequence,  that  if  the 
landlord  were  frankly  to  accord  them  this  feudal  property  under 
die  moft  favourable  circumftancea  that  he  poiUbly  could,  and  to 
tdoe  a  full  intereft  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  woollen  manufac^ 
lues,  that|  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time,  the  whole  Highlands 
would  be  filled  with  thefe  eftabliftiments,  organized  fo  as  to  in- 
fine  their  fupport  and  continuance,  and  replete  with  the  wealth 
ud  improvements  that  would  everywhere  now  from  them ;  fo  as 
to  prefent  to  the  mind  of  a  ftranger  the  fenfations  of  a  peculiar 
pandife,  and  be  at  leaft  one  hundred  times  more  valuable  than  it 
IS  at  prefent ;  every  former  fpecies  of  induftryi-^the  linen  manufac- 
tory,-—the  fiiheries,  &c*  being,  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  advanced 
sadincreafed.  If  I  were  a  great  Highland  proprietor,  fooner  than 
allow  my  fcheme  to  be  retarded,  I  would  begin  with  laying  off  my 
pleafure  ground  for  thefe  petty  feudal  fettlements,  and  unhefitat^ 
mgly  oonfign  my  parks  and  policies  for  their  feledl  morfels  of 
ground.  I  would,  indeed,  by  fuch  condu^i,  incumber  my  heirs 
with  an  ezpenfe  and  a  trouble  that  mizht  have  been  avoided  ;  I 
WdoU  fumi(h  them  with  a  great  field  lor  difplaying  their  weriith, 
>ad  ezhibiting  their  tafte  in  creating  new  policies  and  enclolurc 

nds ;  faut,  on  the  other  hand,  1  would  leave  them  an  eftate 
/,  hUffed^  7LT\dprofpereui. 
To  the  landlord,  this  system  would  present  certain  singular  ad- 
tuitages«  It  would  not  only  repair  the  evils  he  must  no\(r  en- 
canter  from  depopulation, — supplying  him  with  abundance  of 
pod  hands  for  carrying  on  his  agricultural  improvements,  all  in- 
vested in  hb  welfare, — ^with  numerous  competitors  for  his 
fanDSf  all  interested  in  improving  them  to  the  utmost,  and  placed 
a  aitnations  that  enabled  tliem  to  do  this  with  the  best  effect  \ 
ktt  also  introduce  a  system  of  improvement  into  his  property,^- 
<Mte  a  source  of  supply  for  all  the  wants  of  his  own  domestic 
Mahfiahment, — ^and  provide  for  it  a  most  invaluable  security ;  no 
fiailM  being  more  valuable,  than  that  estimation  which  a  superior 
iadoia  conticuous  vassals  should  hold  of  his  character,  to  a  man 
lh|  fiat  and  established ;  the  influence  which^  as  superior,  he 
.  ~  _  C  2  held 
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held  over  his  feuholder,  and  as  proprietor  of  so  much  contigti 
property,  which  might  in  varioas  regular  shapes  benefit  the  p 
feuholder,  being  unquestionably  secured,  not  merely  upon  the  i 
hold,  but  upon  the  feuholder  and  his  dependants.  This,  in 
opinion,  is  a  kind  of  superiority  that  is  extremely  de»ireable, 
as  much  as  any  superior  could  ever  have  an  interest  in  exei 
ing,  whatever  his  deputies  might  desire  to  have ;  it  is  indeet 
much  as  any  good  man  can  wish  to  possess  over  another ;  and 
my  opinion,  the  feuholder  would  find  his  petty  property  o 
secure  under  the  guardianship  of  a  powerful  superior  tiius 
tuated,  than  if  it  was  a  freehoid.  I  once  conferred  with  a  H 
land  freeholder,  of  great  property,  who  had  in  some  meai 
realized  these  happy  visions  to  his  imagination  y  and  sorry  I 
to  say,  that  although  he  was  very  old,  and  had  no-  lawful  c 
dren,  he  fell  to  devise  one  expedient  after  another  in  ordei 
curtail  tlie  advantages  of  his  poor  vassal,  and  to  bring  the'  wi 
fruits  of  his  industry  into  the  hands  of  his  family,  in  some 
venty,  or  one  hundred  years  hence.  He  could  not  reconcile 
mind  to  the  idea  <rf  coming  frankly  forward,  and  giving,  i 
complete  and  manly  manner,  the  full  advantages  requisite.  S 
people  ought  to  know,  that  the  object  to  be  desired  cannot 
obtained  by  any  thing  short  of  the  terms  that  I  have  prescril 
tliat  if  it  is  obtained,  it  will  ameliorate  their  property  ten  ti 
more  than  any  other  deviseable  mode,  and  make  the  whole  H 
kinds  at  least  one  hundred  times  more  valuable  than  they  ar 
present ;  and  that  if  it  is  not  obtained,  their  whole  prop 
must  fall  in  price*  The  difficulty  of  parting  with  select  s 
of  ground,  may  in  part  be  obviated  by  laying  down  a  ger 
plan  ;  but  this,  aad  the  inconvenience  of  collecting  small  n 
and  having  so  many  petty  retainers,  together  with  the  troubl 
tending  the  general  management,  must  be  obviated  by  a  f 
and  candid  deportment.  This  will  easily  be  accompanied,  w 
necessary,  with  cheerfulness,  from  the  reflection  of  the  n 
and  beuefits  that  result  therefrom. 

I  think  I  can  appeal  to  yourself,  who  have  seen  numc 
townships,  where  cottages  were  crumbling  away,  and  tract 
highly  valuable  ground  negligently  mixed  with  moor  land 
fureb,  wherein  thousands  of  people,  without  any  hardship  t( 
sheep-farming  system,  might  have  been  accommodated  in 
very  way  that  I  prescribe.  The  only  want  is  the  meam 
drawing  a  constant  supply  of  wealth  from  other  quarters, 
can  be  done  by  domestic  industry  ;  and  domestic  industry  w 
be  supplied,  if  the  woollen  manufactory  were  established  am 
ganized.  And  as  I  propose  to  complete  this  bond  of  union 
prosperity  to  the  Highlands^  without  in  any  way  traversinf 
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iaterrupting  or  retarding  the  linen  manufactory,  the  fisheriesi  or 
any  kind  ot  agricultural  or  local  improvement,  I  shall  next  ad- 
irert  to  the  capital  necessary  for  tlie  proposed  object,  and  to  the 
markets  that  would  be  required  for  the  consumption  of  its  pro* 
diictions. 

When  I  had  discovered  the  burdensome  and  prolix  process  by 
which  the  capitals  of  the  manufacturers  of  linen,  osnaburg,  &c. 
were  returned  to  the  country^  I  at  first  imagined  that  it  was  over- 
burdened with  capital.  Immense  piles  of  building,  occupying  a 
considerable  extent  of  valuable  ground,  and  inferring  an  expense 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article  produced,  are 
necessary  before  the  work  can  be  set  a-going.  Vessels,  generally 
in  ballastj  are  sent  to  tlie  Baltic,  with  cash,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  home  the  raw  materiaL  By  the  bulk  of  the  article^  ii;i 
poportion  to  its  value,  and  the  operose  process  of  manufacturing 
it|  money  continues  to  be  sunk  in  the  business  at  no  ordinary 
rate ;  and  when  the  finished  goods  are  obtaineil,  they  are  sent 
southwards,  to  a  commission-house,  who  may  be  a  considerable 
time  in  procuring  a  merchant.  At  last  a  foreign  niaiket  is  ob- 
tained, and  thirteen  months  credit  given  to  the  purchaser,  who 
pockets  all  die  bounties  that  Government  has  provided  for  the  en- 
couragement of  this  manufacture.  A  series  of  investment  of 
capital,  in  a  business  so  little  adapted  for  defraying  its  expense 
as  this  linen  manufactory  is,  is  not  perhaps  easily  to  be  found. 
4  have  not  the  smallest  desire  to  interrupt  its  operations,  because 
I  know  that  it  augments  the  prosperity  of  tlie  counties  in  which 
>t  is  established,  and  because,  whenever  a  manufactory  is  so 
completely  established  as  this  is,  a  variety  of  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  every  department  of  industry  makes  the  comparative 
advance  of  capital,  which  falls  upon  each  individual,  trifling. 
But  I  cannot  avoid  comparing  it  with  the  woollen  manufactory. 
Iq  it  the  raw  material  is  lying  amongst  our  hands,  and  can  easily 
pc  obtained  at  a  reasonable  credit ;  the  prcctss  of  manufacturinjij 
13  comparatively  cheap  and  simple  ;  and  the  chiof  part  of  the  va?-  ' 
•ueot  the  manufactured  article  is  constituted  of  domestic  labour 
*hat  would  otherwise  be  lost,  and  which,  therefore,  is  seldom 
paid  off,  until  tlie  article  be  in  a  marketable  or  consumable  cour 
dition.  During  the  whole  process,  bills  at  discountable  dates 
caabe  put  in  such  circulation  as  to  relieve  the  manufacturer  from 
^  P'eat  part  of  the  advance  5  while  every  accommodation  and  fa- 
rilit^  t)iat  can  attend  any  manufacture  is  also  provided,  by  its 
.CQQtigtiity  to  the  manufactures  of  the  South.  Not  only  has  ic 
na{ippst  unbounded  market  at  home,  but  provision  is  made  for 
tfsipecial  interest  in  every  commercial  treaty  that  is  made  l\^' 
M;^  jBjiuin  witl^  foreign  powers.     In  Portugal,  Turkey^  Rusr    • 
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&ia,  America,  as  well  as  in  the  East  and  West  Indies^  its  market 
is  established)  an4  a  consumption  of  its  productions  rendered  cer- 
tain \  so  much  so>  that  it  is  calcul;|ted  uiat  the  amount  of  finish* 
ed  goods  which  it  produces  is  not  less  than  14  miliums  Sterling 
per  annum^     I  believe  I  am  correcty  though  not  quite  certain. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  Scotland  we  have  hitherto  been  asleep  as 
to  our  local  interest,  It  is  only  when  we  have  been  drawn  for- 
ward by  some  extraordinary  effort,  either  of  the  Government  or 
of  public-spirited  individuals,  that  we  have  exhibited  our  charac- 
ter or  OUT  peculiar  advantages.  But  we  may  safelv  ipfer^  from 
our  patience  and  perseverance  in  the  linen  trade,  tnat  whenever 
we  shall  be  aroused,  and  experience  the  advantages  of  the  wool- 
len manufactory,  we  will  cling  to  it  with  all  that  ardour  which 
its  importance  deserves.  It  is  by  far  the  most  advantageous  trade 
carried  on  by  Great  Britain,  whether  we  consider  its  aniiount,  or 
the  benefits  which  every  county  wherein  it  is  established  have 
actually  derived  from  it.  It  is  one  to  which  our  Highlands  are 
peculiarly  adapted.  Were  but  the  tithe  of  the  trade  carried  on  in 
Yorkshire  transplanted  to  the  Highlands,  that  county  could  no 
longer  boast  that  it  contained  twice  the  amount  of  the  wealth  of 
Scotland.  I  should  even  hope,  that  our  Highlands  and  Islands 
might  themselves  vie  with  it  both  in  riches  and  population,  and 
even  in  beauty.  I  have  heard  some  respectable  old  landholders 
near  QIasgow  say,  that  many  hills  which  now  produce  good 
crops  of  wheat,  were  once  no  better  than  the  Highland  moun- 
tains ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  the  climate  nor  soil  would 
consign  one  half  of  our  Highland  mountains  to  their  sterile  ap- 
pearance, if  industry  and  wealth  were  fairly  planted  in  the  midst 
of  thejn. 

When  lately  in  Invernefs,  I  mentioned  to  Mr  Frafer,  that  1 
imagined  the  fured  way  of  eftablifiiing  his  manufaflurqSt  would 
be  to  find  out  fome  leading  article  futted  to  fome  foreign  marketj 
availing  himfelf  always,  however,  of  trapGent  bufinefs  as  it  occur- 
red :  This  not  only  induces  a  clafs  of  purchafers  to  give  us  a  decide 
ed  preference ;  but  it  creates  improvements  and  peculiar  advan 
tages  to  the  manufadurer.  The  RulGan  and  Baltic  trade,  wber< 
fo  much  of  cur  money  goes,  feem  toprefent  themfelvesi  and  al 
though,  perhaps,  fome  lofs  might  at  nrft  happen,  it  would  be  : 
matter  of  prudence  to  riik  a  variety  of  little  adventures,  in  ordc 
to  afcertain  the  fabrics  that  fuit^d  that  trade.  But  it  appears  to  to€ 
that  the  Turkifii  and  Portuguese  trades  would  fuit  our  Scotch  ma 
liufa6>iires  bed.  Goods,  of  a  fabric  betwixt  woollen  and  worfte<I 
of  a  good  texture,  but  thin,  are  joft  the  kind  that  our  Scotch  woo 
could  bed  manufaAure ;  and  thefe  are  the  principal  articles  in  de* 
i]f)47id  there,  particularly  in  the  Levant  trade.    The  American  anc 
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"Woft  India  markets  are  generally  glutted :  but,  even  there,  our  long* 
cUs  and  camblets  are  preferable  to  the  Engliih.  It  is  very  certain^ 
that  the  Eaft  India  Company  buy  a  confideiable  quantity  of  cloth, 
that  the  Scotch  manufa^ures  might  produce.  But  if  any  quan- 
tity of  orders,  of  fome  general  defcription,  could  be  obtained 
from  any  quarter  whatever,  fo  as  to  fet  the  Scotch  manufac- 
tures fairly  agoing,  we  might  be  at  eafe  with  regard  to  their 
future  fate.  A  complete  beginning,  like  the  fird  impetus  which 
our  monopoly  of  the  American  trade  gave  to  the  indultry  of  Great 
Britain,  would  eftablifh  thefe  maaufadures  beyond  the  dang^T  of 
any  ^mmon  contingency,  and  enable  thofe  concerned  in  them  to 
traverfe  every  acceflible  market  without  difficulty.  Individuals 
floight  be  unfortunate  in  bufinefs;  bankruptcies  might  fucceed  each 
other  in  quick  rotation :  but  the  eftablifhment  of  machinery  and  of 
coRunercial  objeAs ;  the  organization  of  every  defcription  of  work 
and  workmen,  and  the  improvements  already  fet  agoing  in  the 
country,  would  remain :  new  demands  would  fucceed,  after  every 
interruption  of  induftry.  The  whole  would  invite  frefli  capitalifis 
or  new  adventurers  from  every  quarter;  and  the  machine  of  com- 
merce, invigorated  from  its  mort  ceflation,  would  move  with  re- 
doubled celerity  and  effe£l.  In  Glafgow,  fome  of  their  bankrupt- 
cies have  actually  done  general  good,  by  dividing  the  monopolized 
parts  of  commerce  amongft  the  community,  and  diffufing  its  bene- 
fits. For  it  is  not  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  its  general  cir- 
culation and  diffufion,  by  means  of  induftry,  that  benents  fociety. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  port  of  London,  and  one  or 
two  iilbciations  of  merchants,  (bould  monopolize  all  the  advantages 
that  the  country  can  derive  from  its  trade  to  the  £a(l  Indies, 
North-weft  America,  &c.  If  thefe  trades  were  thrown  open,  and 
every  individual,  as  well  as  every  port  of  the  United  kingdoms,  wer/s 
aHowed  to  partake  of  them,  I  am  fatisfied,  that  the  real  wealth  of 
the  kingdom,  and  perhaps  its  inhabitants,  might  foon  be  doubled 
in  amount.  It  is  a  very  unfair  way  of  calculating  the  advantages 
of  a  trade,  to  ftate  its  amount,  and  to  require  a  counter-ftatement 
of  the  amount  to  which  it  could  be  raifed,  by  throwing  it  open. 
We  want  the  data  for  this  counter-ftatement,  becaufe  we  do  not 
know  the  amount  to  which  our  trade,  to  unexplored  market^*, 
could  be  raifed ;  and  we  want  che  means  of  appreciating  the  in- 
^uftiy  that  we  could  raife  upon  the  objciSls  that  we  could  procure 
from  thence.  Thefe,  in  all  probability,  however,  would  double 
Ac  nrholc  amount  of  the  prefent  trade  ;  which  alfo  might  be  made 
IB|wh  more  produflive  of  real  wealth  to  the  country,  than  it  really 
.SV.^tiefeiir.  One  thing  we  know  afluredly; — the  Americans  reck- 
M  ihm  their  principal  trade,  both  for  profit  and  for  national  au« 
They  fend  out  a  petty  cargo,  chiefly  drawn  from  tiu'  ^ 

C  i  manufa(^^urcr 
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"■^anufa<ftures  of  Great  Britain,  and  (lores  for  a  voyage  5  and,  at  the 
di  Unce  of  two  years,  generally  receive  returns  of  2co  or  '^00  per 
cent.  ^^^  the  our  fir.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  befides  the  advan- 
U^^  v.hich  a.  nearer  approximation  to  the  feat  of  this  trade, 
and  our  eftabliflied  maritime,  fupcriority  and  fupremacy  in  thefe 
parrs,  pve  us,  thjt  the  materials  for  every  fuch  voyage,  and  the 
]»iice  of  our  labour,  are  lefs,  by  at  lead  one  half,  than  the  Ameri- 
ca ris  cm  fupply  with.  Befides  this,  the  path  of  commerce  in  the 
Pacific  and  E  .ftern  ocean  is  every  where  produftive  of  mines  of 
wcnlrh.  tbiit  have  not  yet  been  touched  upon.  Under  the  London 
monopoly,  thefe  advantajies  are  never  thought  of.  Nine-tenths  of 
BritiOi  fubjtcls  think  only  of  the  t.aft  India  trade  as  a  method  for 
fu|  pKing  them  wiih  tea,  &c.  for  which  they  find  themfelvcs  drain- 
ed ot  money  :  but  every  other  efFcft  produced  by  it,  is  unknown 
and  unfclt. 

It  has  been,  I  believe,  afcertained,  that  the  commerce  that  is 
forced  into  the  Thames,  not  only  has  ceafed  to  add  to  the  profperi- 
ty  of  the  river,  and  mduced  an  expenft  of  near  10  per  cent,  on  all 
foreign  bufinefs  that  is  tranfafted  there,  including  cortimiflion,  dues, 
fpoliage,  'fire,  but  that  it  even  diverts  the  principal  advantage  of 
trade — the  circulation  of  wealth — by  the  excitement  of  appendant 
and  connefted  induftry  into  foreign,  and  even  into  hoftile  countries. 
From  the  example  that  America  holds  up  to  our  government,  we 
ihould  hope  for  a  different  train  of  proceeding. 

I  am  If  d  to  believe,  from  information  and  calculation,  that  the  dif- 
trift  i>f  Scotland,  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  confumes  ann-jally  above 
500,000!.  of  Eail  India  commodities,  all  which  being  cafh  articles, 
are  paid  within  four  months  after  delivery.  If  this  money  were 
fent  by  Invernefs  to  the  Eaft  Indies  for  its  own  commodities,  the 
capital  would  b^  returned  to  them  in  a  fhorter  time  than  their 
linen  trade  returns  it.  But  as  there  is  always,  perhaps,  a  greater 
fum  due  by  India  to  gentlemen  having  an  interefl  witliin  that  dif- 
trift  than  this  fum ;  and  as  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  thofc  having 
connexions  in  India,  may  avail  themfelves  of  thofe  connexion?,  fo 
as  to  Have  the  ufe  of  that  capital  in  China,  which  is  due  to  them 
in  India  \  and,  alfo,  as  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  fuch  gentlemen 
might  fee  it  to  be  their  interell  and  their  duty  to  embark  in  the 
trade  of  fupplying  Invernefs  dire<f  lly  with  its  articles  for  confump- 
tion  from  its  own  port-,  we  might  hope  that  at  leaft  this  amount 
of  trade  would  be  created  in  favour  of  the  port  of  Invernefs.  The 
canal  furnifhing  it  with  an  avenue,  cither  by  the  north,  weft,  or 
call ;  (he  would  poUefs  not  only  the  advantage  of  carrying  on  her 
trade  in  all  weathers,  and  in  all  times,  in  war  and  in  peace,  but  al- 
fo have  a  chance  of  fupplying  other  djftridis  from  that  fource  which 
Hie  would  thus  be  enabled  to  create.     Adding  to  ;hisj  the  ^hance 
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of  difpoOng  of  her  manufadiureS)  and  of  embarking  in  new 
trades,  or  thofe  akin  to  that  of  the  Americans ;  and  the  great  mo^ 
mentum  which  all  the  appendant  connef^ed,  and  confequenc 
branches  of  induftry,  would  receive  from  thefe  trades  \  1  fay,  tak- 
ing in  thefe  chances  into  the  progreflion  of  domeilic  indudry  al- 
ready fet  agoing,  or  about  to  be  eftablifhed,  in  the  Plighlands;  I 
think  there  is  fuch  a  profpe£l:  of  advantage  held  up  to  the  North- 
ern proprietors,  as  calls  for  their  mod  particular  attention. 

If  to  all  thefe  advantages  you  add  the  inducement  which  the 
holding  of  the  wealth  at  prefent  abforbed  in  London,  will  receive, 
to  migrate  over  the  face  of  the  country ;  not  only  from  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  the  pOrt  of  Invernefs,  but  from  the  improved 
ftate  of  the  country  conneded  with  it,  and  the  objefts  prepared 
for  giving  an  advantageous  employment  to  their  capital ;  you  .can* 
not  fuppofe  that  the  begun  improvements  would  not  receive  their 
full  completion.  £(labli{hments  and  organizations  made  in  Scot- 
land, are  not  eaflly  removed  :  the  confequence  might  be,  that  In- 
vernefs, like  Glafgow  and  Edinburgh,  might  not  only  receive  back 
many  of  lier  expatriated  and  adventurous  fons,  but  might  draw  to 
herfelf  foreigners.  Ports,  much  more  unpromiiing,  have  accom- 
pliflied  this.  The  interior  of  the  country  would  in  confequence 
receive  a  fpecies  of  improvement  of  another  fort.  The  Highlands 
and  I  (lands  would  be  improved,  lefs  from  motives  of  advantage, 
than  from  taile  and  luxury ;  and  poircfFing,  as  they  do,  incitements 
of  no  ordinary  nature,  might  vie  in  beauty  with  the  richcil  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  A  (Irong,  ardent  imagination,  might  carry  tlicfc 
views  much  farther  :  but  I  content  myfelf  with  fober  and  mode- 
rate calculations ;  and  mean  to  put  no  extraordinary  weight  on 
that  abfolute  controul  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  whidi  tMs 
country  enjoys.  I  ihall  now  conclude  with  fome  general  reflec- 
tions upon  xhc  benefits  to  be  derived  from  realizing  all  thefe 
vicwf!. 

We  see  that  the  income  tax  is  a  matter  of  the  jiighest  import- 
ance to  the  government :  what  an  addition  to  its  amount  would 
these  improvements  occasion  !  We  find  ourselves  tantalized  about 
the  revenues  brought  from  India  :  would  not  such  improvcmcr.ts 
increase  the  revenues  of  our  landholders,  more  tlian  three  times 
the  whole  amount  of  that  revenue  ?  We  are  obliged  to  permit  our 
best  fellow  subjects  to  emigrate,  when  they  might,  by  staying  at 
)iome,  double  their  numbers  every  second  generation :  how  praise- 
worthy would  it  be,  not  only  to  retain  this  mine  of  unappreciated 
value,  ^ut  to  raise  their  condition  in  society,  to  give  honest  ma^^- 
oanimity  and  patriotism  a  field  to  expand  itself  in,  and  to  pre-' 
pare  objects  for  the  exercise  of  those  heroic  qualities  !  We  are  at 
br^fent  under  apc)rehen;>ions  Icbt  these  bulwarks  of  our  island, 
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its  lofty  mountains,  should  become  the  seat  of  desolation  i  would 
it  not  oe  a  noble  achievement  to  convert  them  into  a  kind  of  pa- 
radise ?  In  case  of  a  war  with  Russia,  or  the  Northern  Powers^ 
in  concert  with  our  other  enemies,  those  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
which  are  the  most  exposed  part  of  our  territory  to  the  inroads 
of  these  Northern  hordes,  would  be  possessed  by  a  race  of  men, 
who  would  present  such  a  front  to  their  invaders,  that  Britain, 
without  dismay,  might  attend  to  her  other  concerns,  and  leave 
these  bulMrarks  to  the  charge  of  her  robust  sons.  Are  any  exertions 
too  ^reat,  to  acquire  such  advantages  2 — are  any  sacrifices  too  con- 
ciderable,  to  secure  them  ? 

Thus,  not  only  that  supreme  regard  which  all  men  ought  to 
display  towards  society,  to  their  brethren  as  christians,  and  to 
their  fellow-subjects,  and  their  common  country  as  Britons,  is 
interested  in  this  matter.  But  the  power,  the  enerc^,  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  at  stake.  The  claims  which  £eir  family,  and 
their  immediate  dependants  have  upon  the  landed  interest,  call 
upon  them,  wi^peculiar  earnestness,  to  attend  to  such  import^ 
ant  concerns.  Will  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  North  of 
Scotland,  be  deaf  to  such  claims  ?  *  Will  the  descendants  of  those 
warriors,  who  have  withstood  the  career  of  all  the  great  conquer- 
ors that  the  world  has  hitherto  i)roduced,  be  afraid  to  urge  the 
rights  of  their  country,  Mrhen  assailed  by  the  Aldermen  of^Lon- 
don  ?  No  !  the  present  danger  of  the  country ;  the  unjust  pre- 
sumption of  these  monopolists ;  the  honour  and  dignity  of  diiis- 
tian  fathers  and  masters ;  and  the  deep  distress  and  misery  of  their 
unhappy  countrymen,  call  loudly  and  effectually  for  their  highest, 
their  regular,  vet  firm,  exertions  in  their  behalf ;  and,  it  is  hoped, 
they  shall  no  longer  call  in  vain. 

To  conclude,  it  is  time  for  the  Government  of  this  country  to 
pve  us  other  proofs  of  our  greatness,  besides  the  extent  of  our 
burdens,  and  die  splendour  of  our  achievements, — the  proofs 
that  arise  from  universal  prosperity.  It  is  time  too  for  the  High- 
land Chieftains  to  give  their  dependants  real  proofs  of  their  regard, 
and  te  augment  the  value  of  their  properties,  by  magnanimous  and 
meritorious  methods  alone.  This  they  can  achieve,  by  retaining 
those  vassals^  nvhich  the  feudal  system  gave  them,  according  to  the  pure 
principles  of  the  mercantile^system^  tempered  as  it  is  bg  humanity^  and 
ffiltghtened  by  Christianity,  And,  by  other  means  than  these,  thejf 
never  can  achieve  their  purpose.  By  these  means  alone,  they  wiU 
become  independent  of  the  bounty  of  Parliament,  and  find  them- 
selves placed  in  circumstances  that  shall  enable  them  to  ground 
tlicir  claims  on  a  mere  honourable  basis. ^I  remain,  Sir,  widi 
great  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

David  Lawrie. 
<n  Bvard  tJie  Stranger y  27th  January ^  1807, 

TO 
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TO  THE   COMOUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

FUm  for  removing  Tithes^  and  encouraging  Agricultural 

Improvements. 

Sir, 

As  I  have  long  considered  the  tithes  in  England  to  be  by  far  the 
moat  formidable  and  oppressive  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  improv- 
ed  ciiltivacion  in  that  part  of  the  island^  I  have  otten  been  led  to 
thinly  whether  no  plan  could  be  adopted  to  circumscribe  the  effect 
of  their  baneful  operation :  and  it  occurs  to  me,  that  by  means  of 
an  association,  a  partial  relief  might  be  effected.  From  my  li- 
mited knowledge  of  the  subject  of  tithes,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
deteimine  wheuier  my  idea  could  be  carried  into  effect.  This 
miHSt  \k  determined  by  those  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
snlriect.  But  the  idea  is  easily  stated : — if  it  does  any  good, 
well}  if  not,  I  have  the  iconsolation  of  thinking  it  can  do  no 
liann.  All  will  agree,  that,  if  practicable^  England  contains  a- 
bundance  of  men  of  spirit  and  liberality  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

My  plan,  then,  would  be,  to  form  a  society  or  association  of 
men  of  capital,  who  are  actuated  by  the  patriotic  desire  of  cu- 
couraging  agricultural  improvement,  with  a  joint  stock  to  be  sub-* 
scribed  by  them,  and  applied  in  the  purchase  of  tithes  that  come 
to  the  market,  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  them  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  lands  from  which  they  are  exigible.  It  is  well  known 
tbat  property  of  this  description,  to  a  very  considerable  amount, 
b  occasbnally  exposed  to  sale ;  and,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
has  a  much  greater  inducement  to  purchase  the  tithes  affecting  it, 
than  any  third  party  can  have,  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assign- 
ed for  his  not  so  purchasing,  in  every  instance,  is,  that  the  tithes 
are  sold  in  such  lots  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power :  for  it  appears, 
to  me  at  least,  that  a  proprietor  of  land  would  not  lose  any  op- 
portunity of  freeing  his  land  from  such  a  detestable  servitude,  if 
It  came  at  all  within  the  limits  of  his  power.  I  would  therefore 
propose,  that  the  funds  of  the  society  should  be  directed  to  the 
muchase  of  all  tithes  which  are  sold  to  any  other  than  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  ground  from  which  they  arise,  provided  the  pur- 
chase can  be  made  on  reasonable  terms  :  and  this  should  be  done 
with  the  decbred  intention  of  reselling  these  tithes  in  lots,  ex- 
tcdy  corresponding  to  the  division  of  the  landed  property,  and 
to  tine  proprietors  of  such  lands  only,  if  they  chose  to  purchase  \ 
by*  which  transaction  the  tithes  would  be  completely  neutralize4 
snd  done  away.  For  the  reason  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  sup^ 
pqscd  t)ut  no  proprietor  would  hesitate  to  purchase,  wnen  sucl^ 
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a  fair  opportunity  presented  itself;  and  therefore  the  society 
would  run  little  risk  of  having  the  purchase  long  on  their  hands  : 
or  if,  in  some  cases,  it  should  happen  otherwise,  they  would  stili 
hold  property  equal  in  value  to  llieir  outlay  ;  which  would  pro- 
duce an  adequate  yearly  return,  till  disposed  of. 

Many  regulations  would,  of  course,  be  necessary,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  such  a  concern,  which  it  is  needless  to  notice  here  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  many  objections  occur:  but  the  question  is, 
whether  these  could  be  surmounted.  It  seems  probable,  diat  if 
the  purchases  were  prudently  managed,  no  lo88>  but  rather  pro- 
fit, would  accrue  from  them :  however,  tlie  expense  and  diffi- 
culty of  management  might  be  considerable }  but  these  would  not 
be  jrreater  than  those  at  present  borne  by  other  societies  for  objects 
of  less  importance.  A  committee  of  a  few  active  gentlemen, 
zealous  for  their  country's  good,  could,  without  much  trouble  to 
themselves,  superintend  the  business  of  the  society.  Nay,  a  few 
spirited  gentlemen  in  a  county,  or  even  an  individual,  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  improvement,  and  with  a  moderate  com- 
mand of  capital,  might  do  all  the  good  that  could  be  done  in  this 
way  within  their  own  county  or  district :  and,  as  the  necessary 
local  information  would  be  much  more  in  their  power  than  that  of 
a  more  extensive  society,  I  am  not  sure  btit  county  societies  would 
be  the  preferable  plan  of  effecting  the  object  in  view. 

It  must  readily  occur,  that  this  scheme,  though  completely 
successful,  would  only  produce  a  partial  and  limited  relief ;  for 
it  can  only  apply  to  such  tithes  as  are  private  property ;  and  I 
would  mention  it,  only  as  a  partial  alleviation,  till  the  great  and 
radical  cure  of  a  general  conversion  can  be  effected.  This,  or 
worse,  must  come  at  last : — indeed,  it  is  astonishing  that  such  an 
illegal  and  impolitic  imposition  should  have  remained  till  now,  a- 
gainst  both  the  reason  and  experience  of  the  present  age.  Of 
the  absurdity  and  mischief  of  any  tax  upon  industry,  and  more 
particularly  of  this  tax  upon  agricultural  industry,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion.  Indeed,  I  should  doubt  the  reason  of  any  man 
who  should  cither  support  the  present  system  of  tithes,  or  oppose 
their  coi^version.  All  parties  are  interested  in  their  conversion. 
The  proprietor  of  land  would  be  infinitely  benefited.  The  pro- 
prietor of  tithes  would  suffer  no  injury,  if  he  received  in  exchange 
a  full  equivalent,  l^ut  the  country  would  gain  most ;  for  the 
produce  of  grain  would,  in  consequence,  increase  ene  fifth,  at 
least,  in  a  few  years.  How,  then,  has  our  Government  permitted 
this  bane  of  agriculture — this  bar  to  national  prosperity,  to  eiisf 
so  long  ?  It  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  following  suppontion. 
Dur  Government  may  be  of  opinion,  that  thereis  more  misery 
than  happiness  in  human  life.    The  first  consequence  of  the  abor 
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Htion  of  tithes,  would  be  an  increase  of  some  millions  in  the  po- 
pulation of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  But  there  being  more 
misery  than  happiness  in  life,  the  increase  of  population  would 
only  produce  a  proportional  increase  of  the  sum  total,  or  rather 
of  the  nett  balance  of  human  misery.  If  Government  act  upoa 
this  system,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  each  successive  administa- 
tion  s&dheres  to  its  benevolent  principle  with  the  most  determined 
philanthropy. 

Yet,  what  an  accession  of  power  and  security,  would  not  such 
an  increased  population  bring  to  the  British  empire  at  this  mo- 
mentous crisis :  how  would  it  strengthen  our  army,  our  navy,  the 
security  of  our  constitution  at  home,  and  of  our  colonies  abroad  i 
The  mind  sickens  to  think  that  resources  so  ample,  so  much 
within  our  power,  should  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  state  po- 
&cy,  or  the  political  influence  of  any  party.     I  am,  &c. 

R.  M. 
*  -  -  - 

TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Diseases  of  Sheep, 
Sir, 

I  DEC  leave  to  recommend  to  your  favourable  regard  the  fol- 
lowing memoir,  which,  I  think,  deserves  the  notice  of  all  who 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  sheep,  whether  as  ai 
branch  of  natural  history,  or  as  a  source  of  profit  and  gain  to  the 
farmer.  I  translated  it,  because,  coming  originally  from  a  man, 
whose  opinions  must  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight  in  such 
matters,  it  might,  I  conceived,  contribute  to  throw  some  light 
upon  a  subject  which  demands  attention,  and  which,  from  two 
recent  pubUcations,  appears  to  be  engaging  the  attention  of  that 
patriotic  institution,  the  Highland  Society.  Scotland  is  now  ra- 
pidly advancing  in  agricultural  celebrity  ;  and  the  free  promulga- 
tion of  enlightened  opinions  appears,  I  think,  to  have  been  the 
harbinger  of  that  system*  of  improvement  which  is  becoming 
daily  more  visible  throughout  this  interesting  country. 

The  following  Essay  is  entirely  practical.  M.  Daubenton,  the 
antfaor,  besides  being  a  celebrated  naturalist  (successor  to  BuflPon), 
spent  twelve  or  fourteen  years  in  a  sheep  country  in  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  more  minutely  every  thing  relating  to  their 
irame>  nature  and  propensities.  It  will  be  found,  on  perusal, 
Aat  some  of  the  diseases  treated  of  are  analogous  to  those  in  this 
coontqr ;  consequently,  the  cures  he  mentions,  must  also  be  of 
lise  here  %  and  though  others  have  not  yet  appeared  in  Britain^ 
the  introduction  of  foreign  breeds  may  introduce  foreign  diseases. 
tThit  we  can  neither  guard  too  well  against,  nor  be  too  well  pre- 
|ltted  foir J  wlicn  it  happens. 

Should 
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Should  vou  agree  with  me  in  regarding  this  as  an  useful  pnv 
duction,  the  insertion  of  it  in  your  Magazine}  will  oblige^  youi 
most  obedient  servant, 

J.  A. 

University  of  Edinburghy2\.  Mm^^  1807. 

Oh  the  suitable  Remedies  for  the  most  prevalent  Diseases  of  Shnp^  read 
at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Paris.  Bj  Pro- 
fessor Daubenton. 

In  our  climate,  sheep  are  not  afFected  bj  any  intemperature  of 
the  air,  but  only  by  the  violent  heat  of  tne  sun ;  their  wool  de« 
fepds  them  from  the  most  intense  cold.  ^For  ten  jrears  past,  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  Burgundy,  I  Iiave  had  flocks  exposed 
to  the  open  air  night  and  day  throughout  the  year.  The  severe 
frosts  of  1768,  and  of  1776,  had  no  effect  upon  them,  although 
the  fluid  of  Rheaumur's  thermometer  descended  to  14  degrees 
and  a  half,  and  to  18  degrees  below  zero.  The  heaviest  and 
most  long  continued  rains,  the  snow  with  which  they  were  co« 
vered,  and  which  served  them  for  their  only  drink,  the  icicles 
formed  upon  their  wool}  and  which  remained  suspended  from  it, 
caused  no  disease  whatever ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  been 

Eroductive  of  many  deaths  in  the  fields  ;  and  many  more  would 
ave  fallen  victims  to  it,  had  not  proper  precautions  been  speedily 
observed. 

The  disease  in  sheep,  caused  by  excessive  heat,  has  been  de- 
noted by  an  analogous  name,  viz.  the  Heat.    Those  most  free 
.  in  blood,  best  fed,  and  most  robust,  are  most  frequently  sub- 

{*ect  to  this  disease  of  heat.  Those  attacked  by  it  gasp  for 
»reath,  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  bleed  at  the  nose ;  the  eye- 
ball becomes  red,  the  animal  droops  its  head,  staggers,  and 
soon  falls  dead.  After  death,  the  eves,  the  lower  part  of  the 
cheeks,  the  nether  jaw,  the  eorge,  tne  neck,  the  inside  of  the 
gullet  and  of  the  nose,  are  of  a  mixed  colour  of  red,  and  some- 
what blackish.  On  opening  the  animal,  we  find  the  blood-ves- 
sels swelled  in  all  those  parts  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  head. 
All  these  symptoms  naturally  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  blood- 
letting, which  speedily  effects  a  cure,  if  administered  in  time. 
This  remedy,  then,  is  one  most  necessary  for  sheep  in  warm  cli- 
mates, in  temperate  climates  like  our  own,  and  also  in  cold  ones, 
where  the  sua  is  powerful  in  summer. 

There  is  another  remedy  absolutely  necessary  to  sheep  in  every 
country,  and  in  every  season ;  it  is  a  remedy  for  the  itch,  to 
which  they  are  more  subject  than,  to  any  other  disease.  Flockt 
grazing  in  pastures  most  suited  to  their  species,  and  even  to  their 

kind. 
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kindy  are  not  exempt  from  it.  Sheep  that  are  ke&t  fed,  and 
most  vigorouSi  are  liable  to  it.  When  the  fat  humour  of  the 
grease  grows  rancid,  it  affects  the  skin,  and  gives  it  a  disposi* 
tkm  to  itch.  If  this  disease  is  not  stopt  on  the  first  appear- 
ance, it  spoils  the  wool,  and  causes  it  to  drop  off*.  If  the  pro« 
gress  of  the  distemper  be  not  arrested,  the  flesh  becomes  ulcer- 
ated, the  bones  rot,  and  the  death  of  the  animal  ensues.  A  re- 
medy for  a  disease  so  frequent,  and  so  dangerous,  is  still  more 
nrgently  necessary  for  sheep  than  bleeding,'  because  they  are 
ofiener  aiRicted  with  the  itch  than  with  the  disease  of  heat.  To 
record  the  observations  I  have  made,  is  the  object  of  the  present 
memoir. 

Sheep  are  bled  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  forciieaJ, 
above  and  below  the  eyes,  in  the  ear,  in  the  jugular  vein,  tlio 
shoulder,  the  tail,  below  the  ham,  and  in  the  foot. 

Before  treating  of  the  different  kinds  of  blood-letting,  our 
subject  leads  us  to  make  some  reflections  on  the  treatment  of  the 
£seases  of  sheep.  The  mode  of  treatment  should  be  adapted  to 
the  proportion  of  strength  in  the  animal,  and  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  shepherd  in  reference  to  medicine  atid  surgery* 
A  iheep  attacked  with  a  tedious  difeafe  has  little  ilrength  \  in  this 
cafe,  the  remedies  adminifl.ered  muft  be  nourifhing  rather  than 
exhaulltng.  In  accidental  difeafes,  which  are  fpeedily  ^ured,  the 
flieep  lofes  nothing  of  its  (Irength,  if  the  remedy  be  an  eafy  one, 
and  fpotls  not  the  wool. 

The  bleeding  of  the  (heep  muft  be  performed  quickly.  The 
vefiel  opened  by  the  operation,  muft  be  To  large  as  to  give  a  fuffi-* 
cient  quantity  of  blood,  and  Gtuated  in  a  part  of  the  body  where 
there  is  no  wooL 

I  think,  that  in  moft  of  the  difeafes  incident  to  flieep,  it  is  un» 
necefiary  to  feleA  that  part  of  the  body,  where  the  bleeding  may 
ai^»ear  to  be  moft  favourable.  The  moft  flcilful  of  the  medical 
profeflion  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  different  efie£ls  of  bleeding  in 
different  parts  of  the  human  body,  although  they  have  much  ex* 
perience  upon  the  fubjeA.  And  what  would  fliepherds  do,  with 
the  feeUe  light  afforded  them,  upon  a  fubje£t  far  from  being  elu- 
ddaced  by  reference  to  animals  ?  It  is  better  to  diveft  them  of  a 
praAicej  in  which  they  might  commit  grofs  miftakes,  and  which 
moft  frequently  appears  of  no  utility  whatever  to  the  flieep. 

Btti  when  a  difeafe  attacks  many  flocks,  fpreads  from  one  dif- 
trifi  to  another,  and  pervades  contagioufly  many  provinces,  it  is 
anobjeA  of  prime  importance,  aud 'becomes  a  national  affair.  In 
fach  imfbrtnnate  cafes,  all  the  refources  of  medicine  are  to  be  em- 

Ilbfid  I  an  Ij  amongft  others,  thofe  of  the  different  bleedings. 
lltlMefti    dical  men  fliould  endeavour  to  difcover  the  caufe 

and 
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and  remedy  of  a  diforder)  menacing  the  deftrudion  of  antmal9 
ufeful  to  every  nation^  to  fuch  efpecially  who  employ  wool  in  the 
fineft  manufactures* 

Keeping  this  in  view,  the  Royal  Medical  Society  has  eftablifhed 
a  correfpondence  with  fhepherds  for  the  purpofe  of  inftru£tion. 
Members  of  the  Society  are  ready,  in  urgent  cafes,  to  direft  the 
iliepherd  in  the  m^anagement  of  his  flocks.  My  obfervations  on 
the  bleeding  of  fheep  do  not  extend  to  rare  and  complicated  cafes. 
I  tliink,  that,  in  ordinary  ones,  it  is  fufficient  that  the  fhepherd 
know  how  to  bleed  on  one  particular  part  of  the  body  of  the 
(heep,  fuitable  at  once  as  to  the  fize  bf  the  vein,  the  facility  of 
operation,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  wool.  Having  thus '  pre- 
mifed,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  different  bleedings  made  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body  of  the  fheep. 

The  veins  of  the  forehead  are  fmall,  confequently,  give  but 
little  blood,  and  are  not  fenfible  by  the  finger.  Above  and  be- 
low the  eye,  or  between  the  two  eyes,  bleeding  is  perfornjed 
only  upon  the  portion  of  the  angular  vein,  which  extends  from 
the  cavity  of  the  eyebrow  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek.  Thus, 
although  thefe  three  bleedings  have  three  defignations,  they  may 
be  reduced  to  one  alone,  which  is  made  in  different  parts  of  one 
portion  of  the  angular  vein,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
This  bleeding  gives  fufEcient  blood,  becaufe  the  vein  is  large  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  feel  it  with  the  finger,  although  fwelled  \  confe- 
quently  the  rifk  is  frequently  run  ot  miffing  the  vein. 

The  veins  of  the  temples  being  fmall,  cannot  be  made  to  fwell 
by  prefTure.  In  moft  kinds  of  fheep,  the  temple  is  covered  with 
wool ;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  bleed  in  that  part  thofe  which 
have  horns.  However,  I  have  bled  feveral  in  that  way,  though 
the  blood  oozed  flowly  out,  and  did  not  flow  at  all  freely. 

When  blood  is  taken  from  the  ears,  it  is  by  a  wound  \  becaufe 
the  veins  are  fo  fmall,  that  many  muft  be  opened  at  once.  An 
incifion  is  made  in  the  ear,  and  a  blow  under  it  is  given,  to  caufe 
the  blood  to  flow.  This  is  a  bad  plan  ;  it  fliould  be  adopted  only 
in  the  moft  urgent  cafes,  where  it  is  impoffible  to  z(k  better. 

Bleeding  in  the  jugular  vein,  in  the  fhoulder,  or  below  the  ham, 
is  too  difficult  for  mofl  fhepherds  ;  and  here  one  man  alone  can- 
not eafiiy  operate;  befides,  bleeding  in  the  neck  or  fhoulder 
would  fpoil  the  wool. 

On  the  tail  of  the  fheep  two  forts  of  bleedings  are  made  }  one 
on  the  part  devoid  of  wool,  the  other  at  the  extremity ;  the  former 
gives  but  little  blood.  To  draw  blood  from  the  end  of  the  tail, 
the  iaft  faife  vertebra,  at  leafl,  mufl  be  cut  off*,  this  cannot  be 
done  with  a  lancet.  The  extremity  of  the  tail  is  cut  off;  fo  that 
tl^e  veins  and  the  arteries,  with  the  bone,  are  fliced ;  the  fle&i  ia 
iiripped  up,  and  leaves  the  naked  bone  \  a  wound  remains. 

Sheep 
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Sheep  are  bled  in  dilFerent  parts  of  the  feet ;  but  here  only  fmall 
WBB  are  to  be  found.  Befidesj  apprehenfions  may  reafonaUy  be 
cntertainedi  that  dirt  may  frequently  intrude  into  the  openings 
floiade  by  thefe  bleedinsB,  and  thus  caufe  ihflammationy  and  coU 
le&ioft  of  humours^  which  not  only  bring  on  lamenefs  in  the  ani- 
mal, but  may  extend  into  the  hoofs.  Bleeding  in  this  part  is  alio 
attended  srith  inconvenience ;  it  cannot  eafily  i>e  performed  by  oife 
penon* 

rhave  difcovered  another  method  of  bleeding  (heep,  which  .ap- 
pears to  me  preferable  to  all  thofe  at  prefent  in  ufe ;  becaufe  it  is 
not  fttbjeA  to  any  of  the  inconveniences  above  mentioned,  and  is 
more  eaGly  executed.  This  is  done  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek, 
at  die  ipot  where  the  root  of  the  fourth  cheek-tooth  is  fituated, 
which  18  the  thickeft  of  all ;  its  root  is  alfo  the  thickeft.  The 
(jpace  which  it  occupies,  is  marked  on  the  external  furface  of  the 
bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  by  a  tubercle  fufficiently  prominent  to  be 
very  fenCble  to  the  finger  when  the  (kin  of  the  cheek  is  touched. 
Hus  tubercle  is  a  very  certain  index  to  the  difcovery  of  the  an- 

Elar  vein  which  pafles  below.  The  vein  extends  from  the  und^r 
ider  of  the  jaw  beneath,  near  its  angle,  to  below  the  tubercle, 
which  is  fituated  at  the  root  of  the  fourth  cheek-tooth  *,  further 
on,  the  vein  bends,  and  extends  to  the  cavity  of  the  eyebrow. 

To  let  blood  in  the  cheek,  the  shepherd  begins  by  placing  an 
open  lancet  between  his  teeth  ;  he  then  puts  the  sheep  between 
his  legs,  and  squeezes  it  so  as  to  hold  it  fast ;  his  left  knee  is  ra- 
ther more  advanced  than  the  right ;  he  places  his  left  hand  un- 
_der  the  head  of  xh^  animal,  and  grasps  the  under  jaw,  so  tliat  his 
fingers  are  under  die  right  side  of  tliat  jaw,  near  its  hinder  ex- 
tremity, in  order  to  press  the  angular  vein,  which  passes  in  that 
place,  and  to  make  it  swell :  The  shepherd  then  touches^  with  the 
other  hand,  the  right  cheek  of  the  sheep,  ut  the  spot  neaviy  equi- 
',  distant  from  the  eye  and  the  mouth ;  he  there  finds  the  tubercle, 
which  is  to  guide  him  ;  he  can  also  feel  the  angular  vein  swelled 
below  this  tubercle  i  he  then  takes  in  his  right  hand  the  lancet 
which  he  holds  in  his  mouth,  and  makes  the  incision  from  below 
.  qpwards,  half  an  inch  in  length,  below  the  middk  of  the  projec* 
tion,  which  serves  to  guide  him. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  by  this  method  a  blind 
person  might  bleed  a  sheep  ;  because,  with  one  of  his  fin-ers  he 
aeels  the  tubercle,  which  alone  directs  him  in  making  the  in- 

Ciaion* 

ileeding  in  the  cheek,  then,  is  a  method  equally  sure  and 

I  tft*p|^i  since  the  situation  of  the  vessel  cannot  be  mistaken, 

^^tAuat.it  is  sufficiently  large  to  furnish   a   proper  quantity  ot 
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blood ;  for  it  receives  that  of  the  veins  of  the  forehead^  of  the 
eyes,  the  nose,  the  upper  lip,  &c.  The  blood  is  there  retained 
by  the  hand  of  the  shepherd,  which  serves  as  a  ligature  at  tlie 
angle  Qf  the  jaw.  No  risk  is  ruxt  of  opening  the  artery  ^  for  I 
liave  always  found  some  distance  between  it  and  the  vein  at  the 
place  of  bleeding.  One  man  is  sufficient  for  t&e  performance  of 
this  operation. 

All  these  advantages  have  determined  me  td  give  the  prefer-^ 
ence  to  this  method  of  bleeding  in  the  cheek,  above  all  others'; 
having  made  th^  proper  c9mparisons  in  practice. 

I  have  now  fecomnrende^  a  method  of  bleeding  sheep^  moife 
(Certain,  and  pnore  easy,  than  those  in  present  use.  It  remains 
for  m^  to  point  out  a  remedy  for  the  itch,  preferable  to  those 
usually  employed  in  this  disease.* 

The  itch  in  ^eep  makes  continual  progress;  the  longer  it 
lasts,  the  mpre  diifhcuit  it  is  to  cure.  The  shepherd,  then,  s^uld' 
be  extremely  stttendve  to  discover  its  earlilest  syitiptoms.  tie 
must  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  his  flocks,  and  obsierve  if  any* 
sheep  scratches  himself  with  lus  feet  or  his  teetli,  or  if  he  rubs 
himself  against  the  rack,,  against  frees  or  walls;  &c.,  If  tlie  wo6l 
is  spotted  with  dirt  on  those  parts  of  the  body  m^ich  the  animal 
can  reach  with  its  feet ;  if  there  are  tufts  of  wool  pulled  out  of 
order,  which  the  sheep,  has  tpm  widli  his  teeth  or  scratched  with 
his  feet,  these  signs  indicate  itchings  caused  by  Uce^  hy  the  itch, 
or  some  other  distemper^  The  shepherd  must  carefully  examine 
his  sheep,  by  separating  the  wool  in  the  parts  affectedj  to  see  if 
there  exist  real  symptoms  of  itch. 

These  are  indicated  by  the  skin  feeling  harder  in  the  scabbV 
parts  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body;  it  is  covered  wi^n 
white  scaler,  with  crust,  or  small  pimples,  which  are  at  first  red 
and  inflamed^  and  afterwards  assume  a  white  or  green  colour : 
all  these  symptdms^  are  followed  by  an  itching.  But  there  is  an- 
other sort  of  scab  which  does  not  create  itching ;  this  quickly 
spreads  under  the  wool,  and,  instead  of  causing  it  to  drop  o£F, 
makes  it  turn  recly  and  become  stuffed  with  felt,  as  if  it  had!  been 
trampled  upon. 

When  these  symptoms  have  been  observed,  tie  remedy  for 
this  disease  must  be  applied  without  delay.  At  the  same 
time,  if  it  is  judged  that  it  was  caused  by  fatigue  or  a  state 
of  tenderness  \  if  it  has  arisen  from  bad  air,  or  the  heat  of  tlie 
house  ;  from  want  of  proper  nourishment,  or  from  the  naturally 
bad  constitution  of  the  sheep,  the  original  cause  of  the  evil  must 
be  remove<i,  because  it  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  success  oi 
the  remedy.  If  the  itch  proceed  from  some  otner  disease,  regard 
must  be  had  to  both  at  the  same  time.- 

Whea 
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When  the  disease  is  not  inveterate^  or  ulcerated,  it  may  be 
ttred  by  topical,  without  internal  remedies,  in  this  disorder^ 
many  tx>pical  remedies  hare  been  employed  :  it  would  be  tedious 
and  useless  to  recount  all  in  this  memoir :  I  shall  only  here  men- 
don  the  principal. 

The  most  customary  are,  the  infusion  of  tobacco,  oil  of  juniper^ 
soltttion  of  gfeen  vitriol,  of  alum  or  of  common  salt ;  the  flow- 
er of  sulphur,  grey  ointment,  &c.  All  these  remedies  may  cure 
the  itdi,  but  each  is  attended  with  great  ineenvenience.  Ine  in- 
fusion of  tobacco,  the  oil  of  juniper,  and  the  solution  of  salts,  do 
not  agree  with  the' state  of  the  scabby  skin  ;  they  cause  its  thick- 
ness, its  dryness  and  hardness  to  increase  and  continue;  it  is 
thus  hurtful  to  the  growth  and  good  <)ualities  of  the  wool ;  be- 
sidesy  the  tobacco,  and  particularly  the  oil  of  jiiniper,  give  to  the 
wool  red  and  blackish  tints,  which  spoil  it ;  sulphur  gives  it  a 
bad  smell,  which  remains  in  the  fleece  after  shearing ;  the  mer« 
cury  in  the  srey  ointment  may  give  to  the  shepherd,  and  the 
•heep  afl'ected,  a  salivation,  to  remove  which  the  application  of 
faitemal  remedies  may  be  requisite ;  besides,  to  animals  destined 
to  be  our  food,  no  remedies  should  be  administered  which  are  at 
all  Kkely  to  be  productive  of  any  bad  efiect. 

After  having  tried  upon  my  sheep  all  these  remedies,  and 
many  more,  I  found  it  necessary  to  discover  a  better,  which 
should  be  less  expensive,  and  more  easy  in  the  application,  com- 
aiunicaring  no  bad  quality  either  to  the  wool  or  to  the  flesh  of 
the  animal.  A  mixture  of  fat,  or  suet,  with  essential  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, answered  all  these  conditions.  Fat  is  preferable  to  suet 
m  winter,  because  it  is  more  easily  spread  over  the  skin  of  the 
theep;  but  the  suet  is  better  in  summer,  because  it  is  not 
80  soon  melted  by  the  heat.  The  composition  is  extremely 
rimple. 

Melt  a  pound  of  suet  or  of  fat ;  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  mis 
into  the  suet,  or  fat,  a  fourth  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  ointment  costs  but  little ;  it  has  no  bad  eiFect  up>on  the 
wool ;  it  Softens  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  hardened  by  the  itch,  and 
cures  the  disease.  It  may  be  rendered  more  active  by  increasing 
die  dose  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

It  is  easy  to  use  it  without  cutting  the  wool  where  the  itch  i^. 
Mice  it  is  sufiicient  to  separate  the  tufts  a  little,  in  order  to  lay 
wen  the  part  aflfected ;  then  the  shepherd  scratches  the  skin  witn 
ole  scratching  knife,  merely  so  as  to  raise  the  crust,  and  he  ap- 
plies the  ointment,  by  spreading  it  over  with  his  finger.  Some 
■diere  to  the  bad  custom  of  scratching  the  skin  of  the  diseased 

a  with  a  bit  of  brick,  till  it  is  on  the  point  of  bleeding ;  a 
iround  is  thu;  made,  which  is  an  additional  evil.     I  have 
*      ■■'  D  2  .  provided 
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provided  my  shepherds  with  a  single  instrument,  which  is  S]^- 
cient  for  all  the  operations  they  have  to  perform  on  sheep  \  it  is 
a  sort  of  incision  knife,  whose  point  has  two  edges,  and  senres  as 
a  lancet;  the  handle  terminates  in  a  blade  of  bone  or  ivory, 
which  is  a  scratchine  knife. 

Ellis,  one  of  the  best  English  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
treatment  of  sheep,  has  given  different  recipes  for  the  itch,  where- 
in oil  of  turpentine  is  mixed  with  heer,  or  with  a  decoction  of 
tobacco,  soap,  urine,  brines  &c.  \  but  I  do  not  think  the  oil  of 
turpentine  has  ever  yet  been  employed  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  in  the  ointment  I  propose,  and  so  as  to  be  suitable  to  ev^ry 
circumstance.  The  efficacy  of  this  ointment  is  proved  to  me 
by  long  experience  in  niy  own  flocks  \  I  shall  now  mention  only 
one  of  the  most  decisive  proofs.  A  flock  of  rams  and  ewes  were 
sent  to  my  sheep-fold  last  winter,  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances  \  they  had  to  go  two  hmidred  leagues  \  the 
ewes  were  big,  the  season  severe,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
snow.  As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of  the  journey^  I  wrote 
to  stop  the  further  advance  of  the  flock  ;  it  was  theA  fifty 
leagues  from  the  fold;  the  ewes  had  dropped  on  the  road }  the 
lambs,  and  many  of  their  dams,  had  died  ;  both  rams  and  ewes 
had  lost  almost  the  whole  of  their  wool ;  they  were  emaciated* 
and  covered  with  scab.  A  perfect  cure  was  speedily  efliected  by 
the  applicaticm  of  the  above  mentioned  oi;itment.  At  present 
they  are  in  excellent  condition* 

This  same  flock  is  estimable  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its 
fleece.  On  it  are  founded  my  experiments  concerning  the  ame- 
lioration of  wool.  To  this,  the  perfect  health  of  the  ewes*  and 
especially  of  the  rams*  is  absolutely  necessary  \  hence  I  resolved 
to  inquire  with  ardour  into  the  means  of  preserving,  and  of  re- 
estabUsliing  it  when  disordered. 


TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Sa/vifig  Skeep^ 

SiR> 

Those  persons  who  possess  a  desire  to  difiFuse  knowledge,  are 
generally  very  soon  made  sensible  how  difficult  it  is  to  give  a 
wide  range  to  the  best  and  most  simple  discoveries.  Ages  haTe 
elapsed,  from  the  first  invention  of  those  arts,  without  whicH, 
life  would  be  deprived  of  most  of  its  comforts,  before  they 
became  generally  useful,  or  before  thev  had  received  improTe- 
ments,  witliout  which  the  bare  first  discovery  could  confer  lit- 
tle benefit  upon  mankind.    So  many  examples  must  readfly 

strike 
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strike  those  who  in  the  least  reflect  on  tliis^  that  it  is  not  neces- 
%ttj  to  dwell  upon  the  subject.  The  reasons  why  inventions  of 
ntiuty  are  so  slow^  even  in  our  days,  in  coming  into  reputation, 
may  without  difficulty  be  accounted  for.  The  multiplicity  of 
4peculators  must  of  course  often  create  deception  ;  and  repeated 
deception  must  impair  confidence.  Many  lose  the  benefit  of 
excellent  discoveries,  either  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
nmnner  in  which  they  should  be  applied,  or  of  patience  in  fol- 
Ibwing  out  those  measures  which  are  alone  calculated  to  insure 
a  successful  issue.  The  rooted  habits,  and  the  unwillingness  to 
b»  taught,  wluch  prevail  so  much  in  the  world,  may  be  stated 
is  a  great  bar  to  me  speedy  difRision  of  knowledge ;  and  this 
diffiision  of  knowledge  is  not  a  little  impeded  by  the  selHsh  craft 
of  diose  who,  having  found  benefit  from  some  useful  discovery, 
ffsblve  to  monopolize  the  advantages,  and,  by  crying  down  t}ie 
merits  of  the  very  measures  they  pursue,  endeavour  to  keep  others 
from  being  as  successful  as  they  are  themselves. 

I  am  led  to  these  observations  by  a  benefit  which  I  derived 
from  th(e  cure  of  the  scab  in  sheep,  inserted  in  th^  Encyclo* 
pxdia  Britannica,  under  the  head  Sheepy  and  after  the  following 
circumstances. — About  a  year  ago  I  received  a  present  of  a  flock 
of  Bakewell  ewes,  and  some  of  the  Merino  breed.  When  tliese 
animals  came  to  my  farm,  they  were  all  more  or  less  scabby ; 
and  as  I  knew  of  no  cure  for  this  disease,  being  but  a  young 
fanner,  I  took  the  same  mode  which  had  been  formerly  practised 
with  them,  and  had  them  once  a  fortnight  rubbed  with  a  liquor 
composed  of  tobacco  juice  and  oil  of  turpentine.  This  opera- 
cioo  put  the  sheep  to  tne  most  agonizing  torture,  which  conti^ 
aued  to  ^jflfect  them  almost  to  a  degree  of  convulsion  for  several 
hours ;  and  although  I  continued  it  for  eight  months,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  half  a  guinea  a  time,  I  found  that  the  flock,  so  far  from 
being  cured,  was  daily  getting  worse.  I  made  every  attempt  to 
•bcain  information  upon  the  subject,  through  the  medium  of  those 
persona  whom  I  judged  likely  to  be  able  to  give  it ;  but  in  vain  \ — - 
and  I  was  generally  informed,  that  the  extreme  fatness  of  the  Bake- 
well  sheep  was  the  cause  of  die  scab  being  with  that  breed  incur- 
able. Before  parting  with  such  a  valuable  flock,  which  was  my 
iofimtion,  I  thought  of  looking  for  a  cure  into  the  Encyclopxdia  \ 
ndl  immediately,  although  the  term  of  Michaelmas  was  sever^il 
Vfdcs  past,  and  the  weather  very  rainy  and  cold,  had  the  flock 
ivhbed  according  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  plvm.  This  had  an  im- 
fittiiate  good  eflect :  in  four  or  five  days  the  scab  began  to  rise, 
nd  in  a  very  short  time  came  entirely  away,  leaving  the  skin 

g^ite  clean.    Since  this  rubbin?,  the  flock  has  been  perfectly 
ltby»  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  will  continus 

I>  3  s* 
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so.  The  expense  of  the  ointment  may  be  about  twenty  shil- 
lings for  threescore ;  and  I  certainly  never  received  so  much  sa^ 
tia&ction  for  so  small  a  sum.  I  am  very  sensible;  from  my  own 
recollection  of  English  flocks  having  the  blue  mark  miny  yearsi 
bask,  that  this  mode  is  known  very  generally  over  England,  and 
I  dare  say  in  many  parts  of  Scotland ;  but  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  from  conversations  with  many  sheep-farmers  in  the  High- 
lands, that  it  is  very  far  from  being  either  generally  practised,  or 
even  known  as  a  cure  there.  I  therefore  beg  a  place  for  it  a- 
mong  your  liberal  pages  \  because  I  believe,  the  great  esteem,  and 
general  circulation  which  the  Farmer's  Magazine  possesses,  will 
be  most  likely  to  bring  it  in^  reputation  in  the  Highlands. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 
2Mh  Dec.  1807.  Seve&us« 


Extract  from  the  Emcyclopadia  BriUmmcOf  aians  referred  to*   ■ 

*  But  the  fimpleft  and  moft  efficadous  remedy  for  this  diieafe,  was 
communicated  to  the  Society  for  the  Eocouragement  of  Arts,  8cc*  by 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

*  Take  one  pound  of  quickfilvery  half  a  pound  of  Venice  turpentine, 
half  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  four  pounds  of  hogs-kid ;  let 
them  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  till  the  quickfilver  is  thoroughly  incorpo^ 
rated  with  the  other  ingredients.  For  the  proper  mode  of  doing  which, 
it  may  be  right  to  take  the  advice,  or  even  the  afliftance  of  fome  a< 
pothecary,  or  other  perfco  u(ed  to  make  fuch  mixtures. 

<  The  method  of  ufing  the  ointment  is  this :  Beginning  at  the  head 
of  the  sheep,  and  proceeding  from  between  the  ears,  along  the  back*  to 
the  end  of  the  tafl,  the  woclis  to  be  divided  in  a  furrow  till  the  ikia 
can  be  touched ;  and  as  the  furrow  is  made»  the  finger  flightly  dipped 
in  the  ointment  is  to  be  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  it,  where  it  will 
leave  a  blue  ftain  on  the  Ikin  and  adjoining  wool.  From  this  furrow 
iimilar  ones  muft  be  drawn  down  the  (boulders  and  thighs  to  the  legs,  as 
far  as  they  are  woolly ;  and  if  the  animal  is  much  infe£led,  two  more 
fhould  be  drawn  along  each  fide,  paraUel  to  that  on  the  back,  and  one 
down  each  fide,  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs. 

*  Immediately  after  being  drefled,  it  is  ufual  to  turn  the  flieep  among 
other  dock,  without  any  fear  of  the  infe£^ion  being  communicated ; 
and  there  is  fcarcely  an  inftance  of  a  fiieep  fuffering  any  injury  from 
the  application.  In  a  few  days  the  blotches  dry  up,  the  itchwg  ceafctji 
and  the  animal  is  completely  cured.  It  is  generally,  however,  thought 
proper  not  to  deby  the  operation  beyond  Mkhaelnias* 

*  The  hippobofca  ovina^  called  in  Lincokihire  Sheep-fiigg,  an  ani- 
mal well  known  to  all  (hepherds,  which  lives  an^ong  the  wool,  and  is 
hurtful  to  the  thriving  of  (heep,  both  by  the  pain  its  bite  occafiona, 
and  the  blood  it  fucks,  is  deftroyed  by  this  apphcatbn,  and  the  wool 
Is  not  at  all  injured.    Our  wool-buyers  purcIuJe  the  fleeces  on  wbkh 
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tbe  ftiuo  of  tbe  ointment  is  ▼ifibley  rather  in  preference  to  others^  from 
lii  opiiiion  that  the  ufe  of  it  having  preferred  the  animal  from  being 
mm  cither  with  the  fcab  or  fsiggs,  the  wool  is  lefs  liable  to  the  de* 
fe£b  of  jmpta  or  knots ;  a  fault  obferved  to  proceed  ham  tvcrj  fudden 
Aop  in  ue  thriving  of  ^e  animali  either  'from  want  of  food,  or  from 
diicafe. 

*  Thii  mode  €ff  airing  was  brought  into  that  part  -of  Lincolnshire 
where  mj  pixiperty  is  fituated,  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  Mr  Ste- 
phenlbn  of  Maveham^  and  is  now  fo  generally  received)  that  the  fcal^ 
which  nled  to  be  the  terror  of  the  farmers,  apd  which  frequently  de- 
tcired  the  jnore  careful  of  «them  from  taking  the  advantage  .of  pafluring 
their  Iheep  io  -the  fertile  and  exteniive.  commons  with  which  that  diftri^ 
obounds,  is  no  longer  regarded  with  any  apprehenfion.  By  far  the 
noft  of  them  have  iheir  ftock  .anointed  in  antumib  when  they  return 
fiom  the  common,  whether  they  fhow  any  fymptoms  of  fcab  or  not .; 
and  ha;nng  done  /b,  conclude  t\kcm  fafe  for  fome  time  from  either  giv- 
i|}g  or  receiving  infef^ion.  There  are  people  who  employ  themfelves  in 
the  buiinef^  and  c«ntra£i  to  anoint  our  large  (heep  at  53.  a  fcore,  in- 
faring  for  tnat  .price  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  ;  that  is,  agreeing,  in 
cafe  any  of  the  (heep  break  out  afrefh,  to  rep^  the  operation  gratis^ 
even  fome  months  afterwards. ' 


TO  THE  CONPUCTOR  OF  THE  fiLRMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Utility  of  Sheep  Houses  in  Stormy  Weather. 

— ' —  Oft  the  whirlwind's  wing 

S.weqtt  up  the  burden  of  whole  wintry  plains 
At  one  wide  waft ;  and  o'er  the  haplefs  flocks. 
Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighbouring  hills, 
The  billowy  tcmpeft  whelm^ 

Sir, 

I  OBSERVE  many  accounts  of  the  loss  of  sheep,  in  the  falls 
and  drifts  of  snow  in  November  last ;  on  which  I  beg  leave  to 
femark,  that  this  could  hardly  happien,  if  sheep-farmers  were  to 
accommodate  their  flocks  with  houses;  because  sheep,  which 
are  eren  ^dlcged  to  foresee  the  approiich  of  a  storm,  naturally  run 
to  those  houses  for  shelter  in  the  tempest,  instead  of  the  hollow 
places  they  are  qtherwise  obliged  to  betake  thcnisdves  to,  and  in 
which  they  are  frequently  buried  among  the  snow.  A.  S. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMRr's  MAGAZINE. 

On  Plougtiing  by  Moonlight. 

'•    AMOVGSTall  the  inyentions  and  improvements  recorded  in 
}gffi  Taluable  Magazine,  there  is  or*    of  a  nature  so  extremely 

D  4r  simple 
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simple  and  obvious,  that  I  am  not  a  little  surprized  at  the  coasi- 
deration  of  its  appearuig  unknown^  or  at  least  unpractised^  by  the. 
cultivators  of  ^le  country  in  general.  This  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  plougliing  by  the  light  of  the  moon  \  by  the  judicious 
use  of  winch,  iu  any  thing  of  tolerable  weather,  I  conceive  that 
a  double  yoking  may  be  obtained  in  the  depth  of  winter,  a« 
well  ni»  in  Uie  advanced  periods  of  sparing,  of  even  the  middle  of 
summer.  This  bold  opinion  may  startle  many  of  your  readeiSf 
some  of  whom  may  possibly  pronounce  him  who  holds  it,  under 
lunar  influence  ;  but  such  scruples  I  maintain  to  be  the  effect  of 
prejudice,  which  holds  the  understandings  of  men  in  base  cap- 
tivity during  all  ages,  and  even  less  or 'more  in  the  most  eiilight- 
encd  epochs. 

The  idea  ^uck  myself  one  day  by  chance,  as  I  was  walking 
alone  in  the  fields.  I  soon  afterwards  mentioned  it  to  one  or 
two  friends,  who  seemed  equally  astonished  at  its  novelty  and 
absurdity  ;  notwithstanding  of  which,  I  had  courage  to  broach  it 
to  my  pfoughman,  and  was  happy  to  prevail  on  him  to  put  the 
matter  to  the  te^t.  yfe  readily  agreed  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  open  the  land,  or  draw  the  first  furrows  of  the  ridges  with 
daylight  *,  and,  a$  it  was  past  the  height  of  the  moon,  I  recom?- 
mcncied  the  morn:i;gs  for  the  trial,  desiring  the  man  to  be  yoked 
by  five  o'clock,  and  continue  till  ten  ;  then  rest  two  hours,  and 
take  a  second  yoking  from  twelve  till  four.  This  makes  nine 
hours  ploughing  in  the  day  ;  and,  as  horses  go  quicker  in  winter 
than  summer,  they  would  probably  do  more  work  in  nine  hours 
of  the  former  season,  than  in  ten  of  the  latter.  My  man  exhi- 
bited p.  laudable  degree  of  anxiety,  and  commenced  the  experi- 
ment by  two  successive  morning  yokings,  which  he  executed 
much  to  my  satisfaction  upon  stubble  ground,  from  which  I  in- 
tend so  far  to  transgress  the  rules  of  good  husbandry,  as  to  take 
a  second  crop  of  oats»  Though  both  mornings  were  hazy  and 
close,  the  work  was  surprizingly  good,  and  the  quantity  per- 
formed exceeded  my  expectation.  Indeed  he  was  yoked  by  four 
o'clock  instead  of  fiye,  and  the  horses  went  quicker  than*  they 
were  accustomed  to  do  by  daylight. 

We  suspended  our  proceedings  until  another  moon  came  to 
pur  jid,  by  which  time  we  had  got  upon  a  lea  field.  We  then 
took  two  evening  yokings,  which  succeeded  vvonderfully  well ; 
and  having  thus  ascertained  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  beyond 
the  possibility  of.  doubt,  I  have  desisted  in  the  mean  time ;  be- 
cause I  perceive  that  my  tillage  will  be  sufficiently  forward,  with- 
out resorting  to  any  extraordinary  modes  of  exertion. 

S'nce  these  trials  were  made^  I  have  learned,  accidentatlyi 
iIiLit  moonlight  ploughing  was  once  practised  in  Inverness-shire, 

but 
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bnt  as  much  from  the  motive  of  obtaining  the  light  o£  the  stin 
lor  amusementi  as  for  business.  I  claim,  however,  the  merit  o£ 
originality^  inasmuch  as  I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  until  I 
liad  reduced  it  to  practice. 

My  ideas  go  still  further ;  for  I  would  propose  the  experiment 
of  lantemss  or  lamps,  when  the  moon  fails.  I  have  little  genius 
for  mechanics,  and  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  the  best  kmd  or 
construction  of  such  succours ;  only,  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
die  trial  made.  My  man,  who  has'  already  proved  the  moon* 
lk[ht9  expresses  his  willingness  to  attempt  the  lamps  whenever  I 
measey  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  artificial  light  should 
•oe  suspended  from  an  iron  rod,  fixed  on  the  point  of  the  beam  ; 
in  which  case,  I  presume  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  or  lantern, 
ought  to  be  of  glass,  or  some  other  substance  equally  transparent 
aa  the  sides  ;  but,  should  it  not  answer  to  have  the  light  any  way 
attached  to  either  plough  or  horses,  a  boy  might  be  employed  to 
carry  it  along,  which  would  in  some  measure  correspond  with 
the  drivers,  who  are  still  now  and  then  to  be  seen  guiding  a  pair 
of  horses  in  the  plough,  even  at  noon-day.  This  latter  expedi- 
ent is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  can  succeed.  Supposing  such 
a  practice  to  be  generally  introduced,  what  a  gratifying  and  Or 
musing  spectacle  would  it  present  ? 

The  intemperance  and  fickleness  of  the  weather  during  this 
season,  are  frequently  suph  as  to  prevent  horses  from  being  emi- 
ployed  for  whole  days  together  \  but,  were  we  to  resort  to  moon- 
light and  artificial  light,  as  I  have  just  suggested,  the  advantages 
would  be  soon  felt,  and  become  conspicuous.  The  weather  is 
•  often  more  temperate  during  the  night  than  during  the  day ;  and 
advantage  could  be  taken  of  this,  without  exposing  either  men 
or  horses  to  unnecessary  hardship  and  abuse. 

We  have  heard  of  farm  servants  being  equipped  with  water- 
proof coats  or  waggoners'  frocks,  whilst  some  similar  covers  have 
been  provided  for  their  horses,  by  which  means  they  can  go  on 
through  vet  and  dry,  I  shall  make  no  allusions  here,  lest,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  some  piece  of  humour  should  escape  from 
my  pen,  exposing  me  to  some  extravagant  charge  of  wicked  de- 
signs, as  happened  not  long  ago  with  your  Wigtonshire  reporter ; 
but  shall  only  observe,  in  general  terms,  that  I  doubt  the  utility 
and  efficacy  of  these  equipments  for  farm  purposes. 

Wet  flloughing  can  by  no  means  be  commended  ;  on  the  con- 
tFuy,  it  is  universally  understood  to  be  injurious.  Upon  exten- 
|i?e  com  farms,  perhaps  a  sufficiency  of  employment  may  be 
flbtun^d,  bj  carting  out  the  deposites  of  the  straw-yard,  coUect- 
uig  ant«rials  for  compost,  ftc.  when  the  ground  is  in  an  impror 
Mr  Mff^  f<v  a^  plough  \  but  the  occurrence  of  such  interrup-s 
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dons  reqiiiresi  that  the  gres^ter  efforts  shopld  be  made  tp  foirwar.d 
the  operations  of  the  plough^  when  t^  ^oil  is  in  a  state  to  admit 
thereof.  Trusting,  therelorej  that  my  new  system  may  find  adr- 
TOcates  amongst  your  pumerojus  md  intelligent  readers^  I  am^ 
S}T,  yoursj  &c. 

GAVLoywvt.  NoviTiusi^ 

fjxmuary  1808^ 

KOTS  9T  THE  .COiq)nCTO|L« 

• 

Lord  Sommerville)  when  at  the  head  of  the  Boavd  of  Agricjul- 
ture,  complained  tlpt  husbandcnen  bad  more  knowledge  than 
practice ;  therefore,  constantly  recommended  improyement.  1131 
the  latter  as  pr^er^le  to  the  former^  But  when  nis  Lordship 
wished  to  extend  practical  improvement,  we  are  confident  he  did 
not  entertain  an  idea  of  such  imp.rovem^its  as  are  instanced  by  our 
correspondent,  far  less  that  they  would  be  first  introduced  in  the 
4istrict  sdluded  to.  But,  without  insisting  on  these  matters,  we 
are  in  duty  bound  to  remark,  diat  wet  ploughing  is  at  all  time^ 
fnischie%'0U8,  binding  the  soil,  lessening  ^  pastpre  oi  artificiad 
plants,  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  natural  weeds.  One 
sure  rule  may  be  laid  down  upon  this  subject,  ?iz.  that  when 
rain  is  so  heavy  as  to  wet  th^  ploughman  througfh  his  coat^ 
the  land  must  sufier  less  or  more  from  being  stirred  at  s^ch  a 
a  time.  With  regard  to  moonlight  ploughing,  we  shall  only  re- 
mark, that  it  may  be  practicable,  but  seldom  can  be  necessary; 
It  is  not  with  winter  work  that  farmers  find  difiiculty  in  getting 
forward,  but  principally  with  the  opa^tions  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer, that  any  difiiculty  occurs.  We  praise  the  mgehuity  of  ou^ 
correspondent,  though  not  disposed  to  reconunend  the  improve^ 
mmt  which  he  has  so  well  described. 

N. 


TO  THE   CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Phnfor  cutting  Tangle  or  Seaivare. 
*^  Hx  nugae  feria  ducunt.  '^ 

Sni, 

Abovt  twelve  months  ago  you  was  good  enough  to  honour  a 
paper  of  mine,  *•  On  the  Cultivation  of  Kelp, '  with  a  place  in  your 
valuable  Magazine.  I  then  hinted>  that  I  had  a  plan  in  contem* 
plation  for  cujtting  the  tanglei  a  tund  of  sea-ware;  never  whollf, 
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Vicorered^  and  much  of  it  nerer  $een,  eren  at  the  lowest  ebbs 
of  the  sesu  Of  course,  it  is  a  substance  which  has  hitherto  been 
in  a  great  degree  unappropriated  for  the  use  of  manufacturesy  and 
OdIt  partially  used-for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  As  a  drawing 
will  save  much  elaborate  description,  I  subjoin  a  sketch  of  the 
implement  I  propose  for  cutting  the  tangle,  which,  for  perspicui* 
ty,  I  shall  call  a  tangle^utter. 

A  B  is  an  wooden  handle  2  j- 
feet  long,  fixed  in  a  conunon 
fK)ring  iron  £  L,  which  may  be 
made  longer  or  shorter  as  occa- 
lion  requires,  by  unscrewing  it 
9t  the  joints  C,  D,  or  E.  The 
tangle-cutter  may  be  formed  of 
^  old  scythe  screwed  at  right 
angles  on  the  handle  E  L.  It 
consists  of  three  parts,  £  G  con- 
taining a  male  screw  at  £  ^  G  H 
tfce  scythe  or  knife,  which  may 
luTe  an  inclination  rather  a  little 
upwards ;  and  G  K  the  heel. on 
miich  the  cutter  moves.  G  K 
may  be  3^  inches  long,  and  G  E 
about  3  or  4  inches  long ;  so  that 
the  part  H  K  £  may  be  carried 
in  one's  hand  without  inconveni- 
ence. The  parts  or  limbs  L  C, 
C  Dt  and  D  £,  may  be  cylindri- 
cal, of  about  -^ths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  each  of  them  3  ^ 
fjKt  long  or  thereabouts.  As  the 
edge  of  the  cutter  may  suiFer  much  by  strik'ng  against  rocks,  it 
will  b®  adviseable  to  fit  it  with  protectors,  at  intervals  of  six  or 
eight  inches,  as  repre- 
sented on  figure  2 .  Each 
of  these  may  be  about 
the  thickness  of  a  penny  piece,  with  a  sharp  point  and  a  double 
edge  sufiicientlv  sharp  to  cut  a  tangle  :  they  may  be  fixed  on  the 
tapper  side  of  the  knife  with  screw  nails,  so  as  t|iey  may  he  taken 
Ott  to  be  sharpened  when  requisite  :  these  teeth  need  not  project 
Ofcr  the  surface  of  the  knife  more  than  half  an  inch. 

It  is  almolt  unnecefTary  to  fay,  that  the  tangle- cutter  is  meant 
for  die  ufe  of  a  perfon  in  a  boat  at  fca  :  while  at  work,  the  boat 
mirfl  drop  anchors,  or  pretty  large  (tones  at  Rem  and  (tern  to  keep 
hk  fteady.    The  cutter  may  be  ufed  with  fuiEcient  force,  in  the 

fame 
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fame  way  apd  pofition  as  a  carpenter  ufes  a  common  wimble ;  al- 
tering its  vertical  pofition  to  one  fide  or  t'other)  as  rocks  or  ftones 
may  obflru6i  its  motion.  It  may  be  ufed  at  die  depth  of  feveral 
fathoms.  A  box,  with  a  bit  of  common  window  glafs  in  one  end 
pf  it,  clofe  pottied  to  exclude  the  water,  will  fenre  to  difcover  the 
bottom  under  water,  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  deep;  and  a  fcrew-kev 
fhould  always  accompanv  the  cutter  to  unfcrtw  the  limbs  if  ncce{- 
fary,  which  get  very  tignt  togethcTi  owing  to  the  nectfBty  of  hav- 
ing the  edge  of  the  cutter  reverfe  to  the  unfcrewing  operation. 

After  the  tangle  is  cut,  the  next  ftcp  is  to  get  it  to  dry  land. 
As  the  winds  and  waves  are  not  to  be  trufted,  and  as  the  tan- 
gle does  not  fwim  near  the  furface  like  the  common  kelp  ware^ 
it  muft  be  dragged  over  the  bottom.  This  I  propofe  doin^^  by  the 
following  fimple  apparatus.  Hang  on  a  common  rope  (of  what 
length  and  (Irength  you  pleafe)  drags  of  the  following  ihapc. 


A  B  is  a  pretty  ftout  rope,  on  which  the  whole  apparatus  is 
hung  -,  C  C  C  C  are  iron  hooks  or  drags,  about  double  the  /ize  of 
a  common  fickle  or  reaping  hook,  fufpcnded  to  A  B  by  fmaller . 
ropes  F  F  F  F,  each  of  which  may  be  about  a  feet  in  length,  and 
tied  to  A  B  at  intervals  of  2  feet.  Each  of  thefe  drags  has  one 
hole  or  eye  at  the  top,  and  another  fmaller  hol'f  through  the  cen- 
tre. D  £  is  a  ftout  cord  paflin^  through  the  lail  mentioned  holes, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  drags  fteady,  and  their  concavities  in  the 
fame  line,  or  always  facing  the  (hore.  H  H  H  are  branches  of 
trees  placed  in  the  fame  pofition  as  the  drags ;  they  alfo  ferve  as 
<irags,  and  likewife  give  the  whole  apparatus  (which  I  (hall  call  a 
I  angle-gatherer)  a  ptoper  buoyancy  and  eredion.  It  is  evident, 
if  thcfe  branches  were  fixed  at  one  point  only,  that  they  would 
lofe  the  pofition  necefiary  for  rakiog  the  bottom.  To  obviate  this^ 
tiiey  muft  be  tied  to  D  £  by  the  cords  bbk^  and  alfo  to  A  B  bf 
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gmaam df  as  in  the  figure.  The  gadierer  Is  apt  to  catch  hold  of 
rocks  or  ftones  in  the  operation  of  drawing  it  to  the  (hore ;  there- 
fefCf  corks  or  buoys  may  be  attached  to  A  B  by  the  cords  m  m, 
at  tntenrals  of  about  iifteen  feet,  fo  as  a  perfon  in  a  boat  may 
cafily  difentangle  the  drags  by  pulling  m  m.  The  gatherer  being 
funk  round  the  ware  cut,  is  drawn  to  the  (hore  with  its  contents, 
in  the  lame  manner  as  a  drag-net.  As  the  tangle  is  a  heavy  fub- 
ftanccj  perhaps  a  moveable  windlafs  might  be  ufed  to  advantage 
in  drawing  the  gatherer  to  the  ihore,  in  the  fame  way  as  falmon 
nets  arc  worked  at  fome  fifliing  itations.  The  figure  on  foregoing 
page  reprefents  the  tangle-gatherer  in  the  pofition  it  (hould  hold 
when  under  water. 

I  could  have  wifhcd  much  to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  have 
fumilhed  you  at  this  time  with  the  refult  of  an  experiment  with 
tfacfe  imjrfements  on  a  large  fcale  -,  but  the  badnefs  of  the  weather 
"and  other  avocati<ms»  have  prevented  my  accomplifhing  this.  Be* 
ihg  yefterdav  engaged  in  trying  the  power  of  the  cutter,  a  gentle- 
man from  tne  Ifle  of  Sky,  Lachlan  Mackinnon  Efq.  of  Corry,  W2|s 
accidentally  pafling  in  a  boat.  I  dated  to  him  my  plan,  and  (how- 
ed  him  the  operation  of  the  cutter,  and  he  feemed  to  think  it 
would  anfwer  my  expectations.  I  truft  he  will  excufe  the  free- 
dom I  now  ufe  with  his  name,  as  I  did  not  mention  my  intention 
of  doing  fo  when  I  faw  him.  Being  a  gentleman,  of  great  (kill 
and  a£kivity,  and  much  engaged  in  the  purchafe  and  manufadure 
of  kelj^  he  mentioned  that  he  had  propofed  this  feafon  to  manu- 
faAure'kelp  from  cut  tangle,  and  preferred  my  plan  of  cutting 
and  gathering  it  to  the  one  he  had  in  view,  ror  thefe  reafons, 
and  as  the  feafon  approaches  for  kelp«making  and  potatoe*planting, 
if  you  (hall  think  the  above  communication  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  Fanner's  Magazine,  you  will  oblige  me  by  inferting  it  in  your 
firft  Number. 

There  are  other  improvements  I  have  in  contemplation  for  the 
catting  operation, — fuch  as  a  decked  boat  of  a  peculiar  conftruc- 
don  fitted  with  a  variety  of  cutters  moveable  bv  a  horizontal  arm, 
adapted  to  levers  with  longitudinal  joints,  emoracing  the  upright 
finnidles  of  the  cutters.  It  would  be  necefTary,  in  fuch  a  machine, 
niat  the  cutters  could  be  elevated  or  depre(red  at  pleafure  :-*this, 
I  fnppofe,  could  be  effected  by  rack- work.  A  machine  of  this 
fort  would  cut  the  tangle,  and  move  the  boat  to  a  new  (lation,  bv 
the  dune  motion.  This  would  render  dropping  anchors  unnecet* 
iaijy  and  might  perform  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  (hort  time. 
Bttt  the  confbruSion  of  fuch  an  apparatus  requires  more  time,  and 
lietter  workmen^  than  I  can  command  at  prcfent.  If  I  am  fuc- 
.odUiilf  I  niay  perhaps  trouble  you  with  the  refult  at  a  future  pe- 
riod. In  the  mean  time,  I  (hould  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  of  your  . 
*Cdnrelp6ndents  talung  up  this  fubjedi^  and  proving  the  pradlicibi-  / 
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lity  and  efficacy  of  thefe  projeQions.  It  may  at  leaft  ftimulate 
more  ingenious  men  to  work  on  this  fubjed ;  and  if  I  (hall  be  thfe 
means  of  doing  fo>  and  of  puttin?  it  in  the  power  of  every  poor 
man  on  the  (hores  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  raife  one  boll 
of  potatoes  more  for  his  family,  I  (hall  be  amply  rewarded  ;  and 
(hall  haye  the  vanity  to  think,  that  I  cooperate  with  the  great  and 
humane  exertions  of  Goyernment,  and  affift  equally  in  preventing 
emigration  as  fome  of  our  more  elaborate  and  learned  authors.  * 

As  I  have  mentioned  emigration,  I  beg  the  liberty  of  faying  a 
few  words  on  that  fubjed.  I  believe  no  unprejudiced  perfon  vrho 
has  refided  for  fome  years  in  the  Highlands,  and  po(Ie(red  the 
opportunity,  and  taken  the  trouble  to  know  the  real  (tate  of  fo- 
ciety  in  this  hitherto  inaccedible  and  uncultivated  country,  will  be 
fo  much  inclined  as  fome  fpeculative  gentlemen  appear  to  be,  to 
join  in  the  bue^nd'^i  agatnft  the  great  calamity  and  danger  of 
depopulation.  I  grant  it  is  a  moft  plaufible  fubjeA,  and  aflbrds 
great  fcope  for  humane  fentiments,  and  patriotic  declamation,  but 
a  much  greater  latitude  for  the  exertion  of  humanity,  by  a  cordial 
cooperation  of  Highland  and  Lowland  proprietors.  How  many 
diftri£ls  in  Scotland  would  thankfully  receive,  on  good  wages,  a 
great  portion  of  the  fuperfluotis  population  of  the  Highlands,  par- 
ticularly in  the  department  of  agriculture  ?  How  many  thoufands 
of  the(e  Highlanders  in  the  (hires  of  Invernefs,  Rofs,  Sutherland^ 
and  Caithneis,  live  moftly  on  potatoes,  in  poor  dwellings  without 
chimnies  and  without  glafs.  A  late  writer  fays  the  Highlanders 
do  not  now  live  in  this  ftyle :  I  fuppofe  he  means  in  the  fouthern 
Highland  counties ;  with  which,  however,  I  am  not  particularly 
acquainted.  If  correfponding  focieties  were  eftabli(hed  in  every 
Highland  parifh,  with  pari(hes  (ituated  in  diftri£ls  advancing  in 
improvement  and  cultivation,  a  progreflive  drain  misht  be  formed, 
fuiHcient,  at  leaft,  to  provide  for  the  greater  part  of  the  rifing  ge-^ 
neration  of  Highlanders.  But  this  cooperation  would  require  to 
be  cordial,  panicularly  on  the  part  of  the  Highland  gentlemen. 
Some  authors  maintam,  that  the  introdu6lion  of  (heep  was  the 
great  and  original  caufe  of  emigration :  others,  again,  fay  that 
the  fpirit  of  emigrating  took  its  rife  at  an  earlier  period,  and  froai 
a  quite  different  cauie.  The(e  laft,  I  am  pretty  certain,  are 
moft  corred^ ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  exten- 
fion  of  (heep-farming  is  now  one  of  the  caufes.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  the  fpirit  of  emigration  was  (irft  excited  by  an 
extenfion  of  the  diflblution  of  the  bond  of  feudal  union  between 
the  laird  and  his  vailal.  The  Highland  chiefuin  no  longer  re(ided 
a  mighty  and  beloved  potentate  among  his  friends  and  his  vaffals  ; 
ftrangers  were  introduced,  perhaps  (neep^firmers.  Pride,  difap- 
pobtment,  hatred,  and  difcontenty  inflamed  probably,  in  fome 

diftrias^ 
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diftri^ls,  by  religious  aDimofities,  raged  in  the  breads  of  a  hither* 
to  faitfaliiU  dod  always  a  proud  tenantry.  This  gave  the  lead  to 
cfiiimtion ;  the  fucceffion  was  more  eafy ;  a  Transatlantic  voyage 
loft  Its  terrors.  The  fame  excitements  remain,  and  the  fame  paC* 
fions  are  kept  alive,  and  muft  be  fo,  in  a  certain  degree,  tiH  thb 
fpirit  of  feudalifm  (halt  vanifli,— -God  grant  how  foon.  Hitherto^ 
mere  has  been  no  field  for  employing  the  induftry  of  the  HiglH 
landers,  excepting  the  Caledonian  canal,  and  Government  roads, 
ivhich  are  great  Ueflings  to  the  people.  There  are  no  improve- 
ments atmoft  worth  memioning,  in  the  extenfive  diftri£ts  above 
mentioned.  Highlanders  are  vain,  lazy,  and  indoletrt  from  ha« 
bit ;  but  habit  eafily  gives  way  to  the  opportunity  and  p^ofpeS^ 
of  gain,  and  a  fair  remmieration  for  labour,  though  thb  laft  is 
as  yet  little  more  than  a  novelty  to  Highlanders.  Bfany  writers 
dedbret  in  very  feeling  language,  the  hopelcfs  fituation  of  the  po- 
pulation of  thefe  diftri£ls :  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  their 
fituation  in  general  is  to  be  pitied  and  lamented.  But,' in  order 
ifot  to  give  too  much  up  to  lamentation,  it  is  to  be  recoUe61ed» 
that  vail  numbers  of  thefe  people  have  their  neareft  friends  and 
telatives  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Some  difappointments,  perhaps  not 
of  the  firft  importance,  and  the  flattering  nopes  of  better  things^ 
tend  to  alleviate  and  countera£t  thofe  feelings,  which  are  too  apt 
to  overpower  the  humane  author  in  his  clofet. 

Marty  people  are  zealous  advocates  for  the  croftrng  fyftem  :  this^ 
however,  fo  far  as  I  have  witnefTed,  is  no  doubt  fome  relief ;-  but 
it  does  not  feem  calculated  to  anfwer  the  humane  ideas  entertained 
df  it.  In  fliort,  it  is  a  poor  circumfcribed  fyftem.  Others  cry, 
eftabliih  manufaflures, — and  hope  for  fuccour  from  this  quarter  i 
but  many  natural  and  moral  dii&culties  difcourage  their  eftabliih- 
meilt  in  the  Highlands.  Some  remedy  is  undoubtedly  neceiTary  ; 
and  I  hombly  apprehend  it  would  well  fuit  the  clergymen  and  beflk 
mifn  in  the  parifties  above  alluded  to,  to  attempt  fome  plan  fimilar 
to  ibe  above,  digefted  by  fome  perfon  of  greater  abilities  than  I 
pretend  to.  I  am  not  capable  of  viewing  the  eff'e^s  of  emigration 
inth  the  penetrating  eye  of  a  political  arithmetician.  Tlie  above 
ideas  have  arifen  much  more  (tova  being  forced  on  my  attention, 
from  my  local  fituation  and  avocations,  than  from  deep  reading 
or  excogitation,  which  I  hope  will  excufe  their  faults  and  inaccu- 
tacies.  I  (hall  only  add  further,  that  I  never  couid  be  fo  alarmed 
%ith  die  fears  of  tne  country  being  depopuLited,  as  many  perfons 
feem  to  be :  thefe  perfons,  however,  I  believe,  are  in  general 
Lowlanders.  I  hope  our  free  and  humane  Government  will  never 
think  of  taking  coercive  meafures,  to  oblige  a  mukirude  of  our 
fiovHtrraien  to  live  in  a  ftarved  ftate,  for  the  purpofe  of  recruiting 
his  Majcfty's  army  and  navy. 

D. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MACAZIMB. 

On  Farm  BuilJingSy  n.uith  an  Aeccunt  of  a  New  Species  rfRoof. 

SiR, 

It  is  the  first  principle  of  rural  economyj  diat  erery  farm 
'should  be  provided  with  buildings  suited  to  its  extent  and  pro* 
duce ;  with  a  house,  to  accommodate  the  farmer  and  his  family ; 
and  with  ofEces,  to  protect^  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  his 
implements,  his  cattle,  and  his  crop.  The  erection  of  these  must 
precede  any  encouragement  which  .a  proprietor  can  bestow^  and 
any  improvement  which  a  tenant  can  undertake.  Man  and  beast 
are  the  primary  agents  in  every  agricultural  operation.  Each,  for 
.  enjoying  health,  requires  a  species  of  shelter  adapted  to  his  habi- 
tudes. To  each  this  shelter  must  be  provided  before  any  opera- 
tion can  be  successfully  conducted,  or  even  prudently  com- 
'  menced. 

This  principle  is  so  evident,  that  it  meets  with  an  easy  and  a 
general  assent.  At  the  commencement  of  every  lease,  a  dwelling- 
house  a)id  offices  are  provided  for  the  farm,  by  every  proprietor, 
however  illiberal ;  and,  in  the  present  circumstances  ot  Scotland, 
it  is  sometimes  imagined,  that  the  necessary  accommodation  may 
be  obtained,  on  his  part,  without  much  trouble  or  expense.  As  this 
country  has  been  so  long  stocked  with  inhabitants,  and  so  much 
crowded  with  population,  as  to  admit,  or,  if  you  please,  to  re- 
quire, frequent  partial  emigrations,  every  part  of  its  surface  suffi- 
ciently valuable  to  compensate  the  bare  trouble  of  occupation^ 
must,  before  that  occurrence,  have  been  converted  into  property. 
In  the  progress  of  improvement,  this  property  has  been  generally 
committed  to  the  management  oiF  professional  farmers,  and  is  cul- 
^vated  by  them  on  leases  of  a  defiuite  duration.  On  every  farm 
there  are  found  houses,  generally  of  ancient  date,  certainly  of  a 
rude  construction.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  these,  with 
the  lands  appertaining,  revert  into  the  possesion  of  the  proprie- 
tor. Both  are  delivered  jtmpliciter  to  the  incoming  tenant,  on  a 
new  lease  \  and  the  procedure  is  justified  on  the  maxim,  that  the 
successor  should  be  contented  with  that  accommodation  which 
satisfied  all  his  predecessors  \  more  particularly,  as  special  pro- 
visions were  inserted  in  every  lease  to  prevent  deterioration, 
from  either  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  fury  of  the  elements  \  and  as 
every  outgoing  tenant  was  bound  to  have  the  houses  on  his  farm 
in  habitable  condition ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  technical  langu- 
age, wind  and  water  tight* 

This  system  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  Instances 
of  it  oc  cur,  not  only  on  the  bleak  and  barren  shores  of  the  West- 
cm  Highlands,  but  also  in  many  insulated  recesses  among  the 
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QiampiaA  mountains^  and  in  the  upland  districts  of  almost  all  the 
nddhad  and  southern  counties.  To  those  regions,  the  faintest 
dnm  of  improrement  has  scarcely  penetrated.  A  race  ol 
fiomers  still  there  exists  who  unthinkingly  follow  the  rude  hus- 
bandry,  and  contentedly  inhabit  the  wretched  hovels,  of  former 
tunes.  There  is  no  reason  to  imagine,  that  this  antiquated  sy8<> 
tem  18  ekttnding  its  reign.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ptobable  that 
it  is  almost  universally  on  the  decline.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
improper  to  state  its  disadvantages,  and,  if  possible,  to  hasten  i^s 
wwunu. 

WhefeVer  this  barbarous  system  prevails,  it  generally  happens, 
that  the  dial^e  of  erecting,  as  well  as  of  repairing,  farm-houses, 
flilb  to  the  mare  of  the  tenant.  In  such  hands,  from  the  want  of 
ability,  and  even  of  inclination,  the  work  is  always  imperfectly 
terfbrfkied.  *  His  lease  is  of  no  great  duration ;  he  has  no  mo^ 
ore  to  give  greater  durability  to  his  erections  i  he  is  satisfied^ 
if  at  the  end  of  his  lease  he  can  deliver  them,  with  a  dry  roof, 
fltid  standing  walls,  into  the  hands  of  his  successor.  iBough 
tfoch  houses  may  possess  the  requisite  conditions  of  being  habit- 
able, still,  they  are  so  greatly  o  cayed  as  to  oblige  the  incoming 
tenant  to  undertake  immediate  and  extensive  ameliorations.  It  is 
tapensite  to  rebuild  :  it  is  cheaper  to  repair.  The  latter  alter<« 
fiative  is  naturally  adopted  ;  and,  from  the  original  imperfectiona 
of  the  workmanship,  *  the  reparations  are  so  multiplieil  as  to  be- 
come cumbrously  numerous,  and  painfully  inconvenient.  An 
^tate,  under  this  system  of  management,  is  easilv  recognized  at 
A  distance,  by  the  passing  traveller.    He  observes  tne  farm-houses 

wearing 
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-  *  A  fyftcm  radically  fimilar  to  thiB,  prevails  whtrc  it  fhould  leait  be  cx- 
fcded— IB  £DglaDd,  the  head  of  the  Britifii  empire,  aod  even  in  Londui\ 
fifths  metropolis  of  England*  Almoft  every  houfe  is  there  built,  not  upon 
fcus  which  are  tantamount  to  perpetuity,  but  on  leafes,  which  are  genc- 
pjij  of  00  great  duration.  The  ooble  courtier  and  the  opulent  merchant, 
fre  placed  in  the  (ame  fituation,  and  obliged  to  adopt  the  fame  praftice, 
idth  the  moft  deprefled  and  indigent  farmer  in  Scotland.     The  firft  in- 

Ef  the  arcbitcd  employed  to  build  a  houfe  in  town,  ip,  what  is  the 
of  the  leafe  of  the  (ite  ;  and,  to  adapt  to  it  the  durability  of  bis 
aoHiip,  is  the  principal  fecret  of  his  art.  To  this  caufe,  perhapA, 
tany  be  afliigfoed  the  inferiority  in  eiternal  appearance,  of  towns  in  £ng< 
Imf,  when  brought  into  comparUbn  with  thofe  of  Scotland.  If  £ng- 
kb  citizeopf  under  the  difadvantage  of  a  tranficnt  leafe,  were  to  increafe 
the  durability  or  elegance  of  their  houfes,  they  woukl  foolifhly  imitate 
Ac  inpnivident  magnificence  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whofe 
f|hidiJ  oMofloii  IB  Weftminftcr,  ercded  on  the  uncommonly  long  tenure 
'  if  ft  emtesBid  kafe,  muft,  ip  the  coarfe  of  a  frw  month?,  revert,  ivitb  its 
tft'tbc  Lofda  of  the  Trcafory. 
..,1X.  NO.  33.  F. 
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wearing  the  most  determined  and  forbidding  aspect  of  poverty  ; 
the  ^allSj  built  of  stones  gathered  from  fields  under  tillage,  and 
rounded  by  the  friction  of  the  plough,  seldom  perpendicular  ;  the 
small  apertures,  falsely  called  windows,  sometimes  adorned  with 
a-  few  broken  panes  of  glass  to  admit  the  luxury  of  light,  and  some- 
times plugged  with  a-  bit  of  deal  to  exclude  both  light  and  cold  ;. 
and  the  doors,  so  low  as  to  be  entered  only  in  a  stooping  posture,, 
affording  to  the  inmates  a  daily  lesson  of  humility.  If,  prompted 
by  curiosity,  he  attempt  to' enter,  he  would  not  advance  far,  with- 
out stumbhng  on  a  buttress  propping  the  tottering  wall,  or  knock- 
ing his  head  against  a  post  supporting  the  decaying  roof  \  and  if" 
at  length  he  penetrate  into  the  obicure  soj$urny  the  smoke,  the  dirt^ 
and  the  stink  which  assail  his  senses,  would  intimatie  ^e  neces- 
sity of  a  precipitate  retreat. 

A  physician  of  the  city,  judging  froiti  the  fate  of  his  ordinary 
patients,  would  condemn  such  wretched  habitations  as  injurious 
to  health.  Experience,  in  most  cases,  shows  the  falsehood  of 
this  opinioQ.  The  pure  air  of  the  country,  and  the  athletic  la- 
bours of  husbandry,  conununicate  sa  much  vigour  to  the  humaa 
constitution,  that  peasants  seem  to  suffer  little  inconvenience 
from  tlie  wretchedness  of  their  habitations  y  they  live  lone,  enjoy 
health,  and  appear  contented.  Those  hovels,  with  all  their  im- 
perfections, are  perfectly  invulnerable  by  the  slang  of  sentiment- 
;ilists.  They  are  only  a  counterparty  with  considerable  improve- 
ments, to  the  calnns-  in  which  the  hardy  long-lived  inhabitants  o^ 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  choose  to  re- 
side during  great  part  of  the  year.  A  political  economist  would 
assert,  with  greater  justice,  that  such  a  system  is  injurious,  imme- 
rliately  to  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  and  ultimately  to  the  rents  of 
the  landlord.  Industry  is  not  natural  to  man.  It  must  be  ex- 
cited ;  excited  too,  not  by  penalties,  but  by  encouragement.  The 
first  and  hist  encouragement  whith  a  tenant  ean  receive',  is  the 
substantial  improvement  of  his  house  and  offices.  If  he  obtain 
greater  comfort  or  convenience  at  home,  he  will  not  be  long  in 
displaying  industry  abroad  in  his  fields,  and  in  attempting  to  in- 
crease their  productiveness,  that,  by  adding  to  his  profits,  he  may  be 
enabled  to  support  an  enlarged  expenditure,  and  to  accommodate 
his  style  of  living  to  the  advantages  of  his  habitation.  The  first 
exertions  of  awakening  industry,  are  directed  to  the  removal  of 
stones  which  obstructed  the  plough ;  to  the  draining  of  quag- 
mires which  were  inaccessible  to  horses ;  and  to  tlie  filling  of 
gullies  which  were  hollowed  by  wintry  torrents.  Those  im<« 
provements  are  permanent.  Obstacles  are  removed — never  to 
rettrn.  The  farmer  derives  ^at  and  immediate  advantage^ 
but  he  enjoys  it  only  for  a  limited  period.  The  landlord  i» 
treading  on  his  heels^  reaps  the  f  uU  fruit  of  his  labours  at  the  ex- 
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Eition  of  his  lease,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  rent  under  the  sub- 
lent  leafe  exceeds  that  under  the  preceding,  after  making  a 
ing  dedud^ioh  for  the  increafing  opulence  of  the  country,  and 
^or  the  progreflive  depreciation  of  money,  in  the  fame  proportion 
he  obferves  the  value  of  his  lands  augmented  \  at  the  inconHder^^ 
able  expenfe,  on  his  part,  of  providing  fuitable  accommodation  to 
the  tenant.  But  if  this  encouragement  be  denied,  the  induftry  of 
the  {armer  remains  dormant,  and  the  property  of  the  landlord  con- 
tinues in  a  ftate  of  nature.  A  bad  farm*houfe  is  an  infallible  cri- 
terion of  an  unprodu^ive  and  unimproved  farm.  On  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  conduft,  no  motive  can  be  found  to  prompt 
that  man,  who  lives  contentedly  in  a  hovel,  and  wallows  inceC- 
faatly  in  dirt,  to  enhance,  by  cleanlinefs,  the  value  of  his  dairy ; 
or,  by  drefling  his  fields,  to  improve  the  quality,  and  to  increafe 
the  quantity,  of  his  crop.  No  principle  feems  more  evident,  than 
that,  on  large  dairy  farms,  a  fuite  of  apartments  (hould  be  provid- 
ed to  contain  the  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe.  I  have  known  many 
£iniis,  ^ere  from  twenty  to  thirty  milch  cows  were  kept,  defti- 
tute  of  this  neceflary  accommodation ;  and  have  feen  the  barn, 
as  being  the  only  edifice  unoccupied  during  fummer,  appro* 
priated  to  fupply  the  defe£l.  In  fuch  circumftances,  the  produce 
of  the  dairy,  from  the  impoflibility  of  proper  management,  muft 
be  of  inferior  value.  A  neceflity  alfo  arifes  of  difpofing  of  it  in  a 
recent  ftate,  and  often  at  an  unfavourable  market,  ere  it  be  depre- 
ciated by  the  acceflion  of  dirt,  or  wafted  by  the  depredations  of 
vermin.  Little  inconvenience  may,  perhaps,  be  felt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  cities,  as  the  prices  are  there  exceffively  high, 
and  the  demand  uniformly  great :  but,  in  the  remoter  diftrifls  of 
Scotland,  and  in  all  the  northern  ifles,  where  thefc  advantages  are 
denied,  the  inferior  and  inadequate  price  received  for  the  produce 
of  the  dairy,  loudly  calls  upon  proprietors  to  improve  the  habita- 
tions of  their  tenants. 

Happily  for  the  country,  a  more  liberal  fyftem  has  been  recently 
intioduced,  and  fe  generally  adopted.  Inftead  of  preventives  of 
deterioration  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  leafes  contain  ftipulations 
of  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor.  The  former  hovels 
axe  condemned.  New  buildings  are  propofed  to  be  ereded,  fuit- 
able to  the  produce  and  extent  of  tlie  farm.  The  charge  of  tlic 
cicAkm  b  divided  between  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant :  the 
former  burdens  himfelf  with  the  price  of  the  materials  and  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  \  the  latter  is  bound  to  perform  all  the  ne- 
c^wy  carriage.  It  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that  thofe  ere£lions  are 
Menlly  finiftied  in  fuch  a  fubftantial  manner,  as  to  foperfede, 
ooii^.  the  cuxirency  of  an  ordinary  leafe,  the  neceflfuy  of  intro- 
~     Ei»W  and  v/aUr  tight  ftipulation— the  former  fafeguard 
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-  This  fyftem  chims  great  merle.  As  a  ftep  to  improvement,  it 
deferves  praife.  If  it  fall  fliort  of  perfe£tion|  that  praife  muft  be 
qualified.  It  may  be  queftioned,  on  the  principles  of  equity, 
whether  it  is  proper  to  fubjeft  a  tenant  to  any  (hare  in  the  erec- 
tion of  permanent  buildingSi  in  which  he  has  only  a  temporary 
interoft,  or  even  to  the  heavy  charge  of  carrying  the  neceflfary 
materials,  at  the  imminent  danger  of  obftruAing  his  agricultural 
operations.  From  the  ftrong  defire  of  obtaining  a  comfortable 
habitation,  he  may  be  willing  to  fubmit  to  that  burden ;  but  it 
does  not  thence  follow  that  it  is  equitable,  or  even  prudent,  to  im- 
pofe  it  on  his  (boulders.  However  near  the  fite  of  the  farm- 
houfe  may  be  to  the  quarry,  where  the  Hones  for  building  are 
raifed  ;  or  to  the  markets,  where  wood,  lime  and  flates  are  re- 
fpe£live1y  purchafed,  the  quantity  of  labour  requifite  for  collecting 
fo  many,  and  fo  heavy  materials,  muft  be  produ£live  of  confuGon 
and  embarraffment  to  a  profeflional  farmer.  Frequent  cafes  may 
be  adduced  to  prove,  that  thofe  inconveniences  are  little  felt,  or 
entirely  avoided.  In  many  diftriOs,  farms  ftill  retain  their  origi- 
nal fmalinefs,  and  agriculture  remains  in  its  ancient  barbarity. 
The  wretched  occupants — they  deferve  not  the  name  of  cultiva- 
tors— mu{t  pay  their  rents,  which  are  generally  heavy,  and  which 
always  exceed  the  produce  of  their  poflei&ons,  by  alieu,  and  more 
lucrative  employments.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  met  with 
every  where  but  on  their  fields^— tranfporting  grain  to  markets, 
repairing  parochial  and  turnpike  roads,  or  carrying  coals  to  fupply 
manufaj^uring  villages.  It  is  no  difadvantage  for  fuch  perions, 
to  be  burdened  with  the  carriage  of  materials  for  ere£liiig  their 
houfes,  provided  they  receive,  before  the  expiration  of  their  leafes, 
an  adequate  compenfation  for  their  labour,  in  deduftions  from 
their  rents.  But  it  were  unfair  reafoning,  to  draw  a  general  con- 
cluQon  refpe£ling  a£lual  cultivators  from  fuch  cafes,  however  nu- 
merous. To  give  that  wretched  anomalous  clafs  of  occupants,  the 
fpecific  de(ignation  of  farmers,  is  to  pervert  language,  and  to  out- 
rage common  fenfe.  They  derive  nothing  from  their  diminutive 
pofTeffions  but  a  fcanty  fub(iftence.  Thev  pay  their  rents  from 
the  wages  received  for  their  alien  occupations.  Their  barbarous 
praftices  avail  nothing  to  eftablilh  the  propriety  of  fubje£ling  pro- 
feflional farmers  to  the  carrimge  ftipulation.  A  farmer  upon  prin« 
ciple  endeavours  to  form  his  eftabliihment  with  fuch  fcrupulous 
accuracy,  that  there  may  be  nothing  defeAive  and  nothing  fuper- 
fluous.  He  renders,  as  far  as  praQicable,  the  produce  of  his  farm 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  his  ftock,  and  the  power  of  his 
(lock  equal  to  the  labour  of  his  farm.  An  oblation  on  him  to 
carry  all  the  materials  requifite  for  the  eredlion  of  his  houfe  and 
•illces;  muft  at  once  unhinge  this  fyftematic  arrangement,  and  in« 
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tioduce  inextricable  confuGoiu  A  new  fund  of  labour  is  created. 
Tlie  ftrettgth  of  his  (lock  mud  be  increafed  without  any  increafe 
in  the  produce  of  his  farm.  The  neceflity  thence  arifes  of  under« 
taking  an  alien  occupation,  and  of  fuperadding  the  duty  of  a  -car- 
rier to  diat  of  a  farmer. 

The  ufual  pradice,  in  this  fituation,  is  to  fave  expenfe,  by  keep- 
iqg  a  fraall  carrying  eftablifhment.     Its  inadequate  power  foon 
becomes  too  apparent  to  be  concealed.    The  common  expedieiK 
of  iocreafing  the  taflc  of  the  carriers  affords  but  a  precarious  and 
an  infufficient  fupply.     A  neceflity  is  foon  felt  of  drawing  upon 
the  labour  of  the  farm,  and  of  appropriating  part  of  the  (lock  em- 
^h)yed  in  hufbandry  to  fupply  the  deficient  (Irength  of  the  carry* 
jng  eftaUiflunent.    The  farmer  is  thus  placed  in  fuch  an  arduous 
Gtuation,  as  to  be  obliged  at  once  to  overwork  his  (lock,  and  to  Un* 
derwork  his  farm.    The  immediate  outlay  may  thus  be  rendered 
inconCderable  ;  but  this  faving  is  dearly  bought  at  the  expenfe  of 
the  mcreafed  tear  and  wear  ot  the  (lock,  from  the  increafe  of  its 
hbour,  and  of  the  diitiinilhed  produflivenefs  of  the  farm  from  the 
inperfeAion  of  its  culture.    Perhaps  the  a£lual  lofs,  however^ 
ftiftained  on  the  whole,  is  of  lefs  confequence  than  the  perplexity, 
irritation  and  degradation,  with  whidi  it  is  attended.     The  erec- 
tion of  fann-houfes,  generally  takes  place  at  the  commencement 
gf  a  new  leafe.    The  minds  of  farmers  are  then  highly,  perhaps 
vnteafonably  fangoine.     ConfideYing  the  ailonrOung  and  unproce- 
4entcd  rents  which  tliey  engage  to  pay  on  tlie  renewal  of  their 
kafeSi  k  is  furely  the  iiitereft  m  the  pr<^rietor  to  cherifli  in  them 
a  fpirit  of  enterprife,  and  to  facilitate,  ratlier  than  to  embarrafs. 
tbnr  future  <«)eratioo8.     Now,  no  device  can  be  contrived  more 
effiiftual  to  defeat  this  purpofe,  than  to  impofe  on  titem,  at  tiut; 
lieaibn,  the  tedious  and  burden(ome  (lipnlatioii  of  carriage.    They 
Wt  fobje£led,  during  (he  currency  of  a  whole  y^ar,  a  period  no 
more  than  fufficient  for  the  ere&ion  of  farm-buildings,  to  the  co::- 
ttngent  and  arbitrary  demands  of  a  village  archlxed.     At  his  caili 
the^  are  obliged  to  lufpend  the  culture  of  their  fields,  perhaps  at 
a  tune  the  moil  inconvenient,  and  to  employ  their  teams  in  col- 
kftuig  materials  for  the  fupply  of  his  mechanics.     A  farmer  of 
fpirit  can  ill  brook  fuch  fauouliation.     Environed  with  dilGcultics 
and  aoftifiGations,  he  begins  to  fufpeA  the  goodlinefs  of  his  inh^^- 
ritance.    Seeing  the  fupply  of  materials  to  mechanics  a  duty  pat m- 
moanC  to  the  culture  ot  his  farm,  he  finds  himfclf  degraded  From 
the.prpud  fituation  of  an  independent  fanner,  and  reduced  to  tii.' 
oaceffity  of  becoming  the  (ervant  of  fervauts.     Looking  arou;id  ro 
hit  fieldSy  refufing  to  put  forth  their  ftrength  from  the  want  ol: 
Bsoefiary  culture,  and  feeling  himfelf  unable  to  corTe(f I  the  dw^fev\t 
'  vl^n  ^absirrailed  with  alien  occupations,  he  (inks  into  U:  fpond- 
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ency,  allows  the  fpirit  of  induftry  gradually  to  decline,  and  ulti- 
mately quits  his  farm  with  a  deipairing  heart  and  a  fhattered 
fortune. 

The  most  eligible  plan  for  a  farmer,  when  subjected  to  the  car^ 
riage  stipulation,  is  to  form  a  distinct  establishment  for  its  per- 
formance,  independent  of  that  set  apart  for  husbandry.  Between 
these,  he  should  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction.  He  is  thus 
enabled  to  contend  successfully  with  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion. The  jarring  occupations  in  which  he  is  engaged,  may  be 
conducted  without  much  interference  or  embarrassment.  His 
farm,  cultivated  by  his  hinds,  and  yielding  its  fruit  in  its  season, 
will  make  an  ample  return  of  profit  for  his  outlay :  his  burden  of 
carriage,  regularly  performed  by  his  carriers,  will  be  gradually 
shifted  from  his  shoulders,  and  will,  at  length,  discover  to  him 
the  extent  of  his  loss ; — a  loss  which  falls  irremediably  upon  his 
capital,  and  whose  amount  is  directly  as  the  expense  of  his  car- 
rying establishment. 

If  this  plan  should  be  preferred,  and  with  every  farmer  of 
spirit  and  capital,  it  certainly  merits  a  decided  preference  over 
the  usual  mode  of  compromising  the  difficulty,  at  the  risk  of 
depressing  his  mind,  and  deteriorating  his  farm, — another  con- 
sequence follows,  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  of  practical  utility. 
It  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  on  the  simplest  principles  of  political 
economy,  that  the  farmer  will  execute  his  carriage  burden  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  by  devolving  it  at  once  upon  a  contractor. 
From  the  effiscts  of  the  division  of  labour,  it  appears  that  the 
same  weight  can  be  cheaper  conveyed  to  the  same  distance  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  a  professional  carrier,  than  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical arrangements  of  an  actual  farmer.  The  latter  must  in- 
cur some  expense  in  forming  his  carrying  establishment,  suffer 
some  inconvenience  during  its  continuance  from  the  novelty  of 
his  employment,  and  sustain,  unavoidably,  considerable  loss  in 
winding  up  the  cpnpern.  The  former,  having  an  establishment 
always  ready  and  disciplined  for  such  services,  is  entirely  exempt- 
ed from  these  disadvantages.  In  whatever  degree  they  operate 
to  the  detriment  of  the  farmer,  in  the  same  degree  is  the  carrier 
enabled  to  execute  the  same  labour  af  a  cheaper  rate. 

From  these  observations,  it  appears  that  a  farmer  possesses  no 
peculiar  advantage  to  facilitate  the  carriage  of  materials  for  the 
erection  of  his  house  and  o^ces  *,  and  that,  if  this  burden  is  im- 
posed on  him  at  the  commencement,  oj  even  during  the  currency 
of  his  lease,  it  is  his  interest  to  transfer  the  performance  pf  it  to 
3  professional  carrier,  as  it  is  in  his  hands  th^t  it  can  be  executed 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  The. proprietor,  therefore,  and  the 
farmer,  stand  precisely  in  the  same  situation.    Both  of  them  are 
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fisqualifiefl  for  undertaking  the  performance  of  tedious  and  heavj 
carriages ;  both  of  them  must  find  it  their  advantage  to  devolve 
fhe  task  on  a  contractor ;  both  of  them  possess  equal  facilities 
for  negociating  the  contract,  it  new  remains  to  consider,  which 
of  them  showfd  defray  the  contractor's  charge.  If  the  tenant 
must  make  payment,  the  sum  is  paid — never  to  return.  It  is 
permanently  fixed  in  certain  buildings— in  an  immoveable  sub« 
ject,  of  which  he  enjoys  a  temporary  possession,  but  from  which 
e  must  retire  at  the  expiration  of  his  Isase.  On  the  plainest 
principles  of  equity,  it  is  evident  that  he  ought  not  to  expend 
such  a  large  portion  of  his  capital,  without  the  possibility  of.  re- 
imbursement. The  proprietor  is  the  only  party  which  retains  a 
permanent  interest  in  farm  buildings,  and  which  ^lertves  a  perma- 
nent revenue  from  the  use  of  them  :  it  is  fair  thence  to  conclude^ 
that  he  should  defray  the  whole  expense  attending  tiie  original 
erection.  It  is  sometimes  argued,  that  the  tenant  is  compensated 
for  the  expense  incurred  under  die  carriage  stipulation,  by  the 
use  of  those  buildings  which  he  receives  during  the  currency  of 
his  lease.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  money  too  is  a 
subject  which  produces  a  revenue  ^  that  the  sum  expended  by  the 
farmer  might  have  been  laid  out  at  interest  $  and  that  this  inte- 
restf  if  accumulating  for  fourteen  years,  a  period  ^considerably 
shorter  than  the  ordinary  term  of  a  lease,  becomes  equal  to  the 
original  principal*  Independently  of  this  consideration,  the  ten- 
dency of  tlie  argument  is  objectionable,  as  it  gives  sancrion  to  a 
rule  always  variable,  and  frequently  iniquitous.  In  some  situa- 
tions, where  the  markets  are  near  the  intended  site  of  the  build- 
ings, the  carriage  of  the  rude  materials  thither  may  be  compara* 
tively  easy ;  but,  in  many  districts,  where  the  markets  are  at  a 
distance,  and  where  they  are  ill  supplied,  though  near,  the  buri- 
den  of  the  farmer  becomes  tedious  aiid  intolerable.  If  the  same 
compensation,  however,  be  awarded  for  carriage  in  both  of  these 
cases; — in  each  of  them,  either  the  proprietor,  or  the  tenant,  re- 
ceives an  undue  advantage} — in  each  of  them,  either  the  proprie- 
tor, or  the  tenant,  inevitably  gustainr»  considerable  loss.  It  were 
needless  to  expose  further  a  procedure  so  injurious,  and  so  arbi- 
trary. If  the  proprietor  intend  bona  fide  to  defray  the  whole  cxi- 
t>ense  attending  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  (and  this,  on  his 
part,  justice  clearly  requires,  and  the  tenant  ultimately  expects), 
the  mode  of  payment  should  be  free  from  ambiguity  or  vexation. 
No  benefit,  but  much  injury,  I  have  already  shown,  can  ensue 
from  employing  the  mediation  of  the  tenant  in  executing  the 
dffriage  of  the  materials.  The  proprietor  ought,  therefore,  to 
Iiave  recourse  to  some  other  party  which  can  undertake  the  task 
irithout  inconvjenience  \  and  to  bargain  with  a  prgfessional  carrier, 
"f  •*-  E  4  who 
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who  is  both  «ble  ahd  willing  to  perform  it»  at  the  least '  possible 
expense. 

If  this  arrangement  be  so  advantageousi  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  will  at  length  be  generally  adopted*  The  sooner 
that  it  is  introduced  on  any  estate,  the  sooner  is  the  proprietor 
consulting  his  real  interest,  and  providing  for  his  future  opu* 
lence.  Duty  and  interest  are  generally  found  to  coincide.  In 
the  present  case,  the  coincidence  is  most  exact  between  what  is 
just  and  what  is  gainfuL  Farm4iouses9  though  an  expensivej 
are  not  an  unproductive,  appendage  to  an  estate.  They  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  proprietor's  capital,  as  the  lands  on  which 
they  ate  built ;  they  are  as  much  an  ingredient  in  the  tenant's 
rent,  as  the  fields  which  he  cultivates.  The  rent  is  nominally 
paid  at  a  certain  sum  per  acre  :  but  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
acre,  the  farmer  attends,  with  equal  scrupulousness,  to  the  ferti* 
lity  of  die  soil  on  which  his  crop  is  to  be  raised)  and  to  the  com- 
modiousness  of  the  houses  in  which  his  family  is  to  dwell,  and 
in  which  his  stock  is  to  be  secured.  Indeed,  farm  buildings^  con- 
sistently with  the  proprietor's  interest*  may  be  more  than  common 
dio\i5, — ^may  even  approach  to  elegance.  Farmers,  like  every 
other  creature,  are  made  subject  to  vartifif ;  and  like  every  class  in 
society,  part  with  their  money  for  its  ^tification.  ball  and 
phlegmatic  as  they  are  generally  characterized,  they  have  the  ex* 
temal  senses  in  sufficient  perfection  to  perceive  the  advantages  of 
a  comfortable  habitation  $— they  have  their  understandings  en- 
lightened enoueh  to  appreciate  tiie  value  of  substantial  ofSces,  in 
preserving  the  health  of  their  cattle,  by  sheltering  them  from  die 
severities  of  the  seasons;  in  increasing  the  durability  of  their 
utensils,  by  protecting  them  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather; 
and  in  facilitating  the  management  of  their  crop,  by  simplifying 
the  process  of  extricating  the  grain,  and  preparing  it  for  tho 
market  in  a  More  perfect  state. 

After  thus  afcertaining  the  party  by  which  farm-houfes  fhould 
be  ere3ed,  it  ftill  remains  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  accom- 
modation which  they  fhould  contain  ;  but  on  the  difcuflfion  of  this 
point  I  am  not  inclined  to  enter,  as  it  would  lead  into  a  minute 
detail  to  which  general  reafoning  might  not  be  applicable.  Much 
ufeful  information  on  this  fubje£l  has  been  communicated,  in  fome 
recent  Numbers  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  particularly  by  R.  r.  r. 
in  No.  22,  and  by  Mr  Erikine  of  Marr  in  No.  31.  There  is  one 
principle,  however,  common  to  all  farm-buildingS|— the  great  ex- 
reiu  of  ground  floor  \  on  which  a  few  concluding  obfcrvations  may 
bft  oifcred.  This  property  is  fo  peculiar,  as  €0  be  chara£leriftic 
nf  this  fpecicB  of  architcdure  \  and  fo  eflfential,  as  never  to  be 
;:o]ut?d  with  impunity.    Manufa£l\)reSy  in  this  refpcfl,  admit  of 
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vnjr.^mt  latitude^  Theprocefies  of  which  thejr  generally  con^ 
tAf  are  fo  numerous  and  10  diverGfied,  as  to  require  every  variety 
of  fiOMtion  from  the  dampnefs  of  a  cellar,  to  the  dryne^  of  .a 
nrrct;  hence  fa&ories  are  built  fo  high,  with  ftory  towering 
HMfve  ftory^  till  the  heads  of  the  wotkmen  grow  giddy  in  afcendr 
mg  to  the  roof.  But  fuch  is  the  nature  of  farm  ftock,  animate  ai| 
well  as  inanimate^  that  almoR:  all  of  it  muft  enter  tsjy  a  low  door^ 
and  remain  on  the  ground  floor.  On  this  account,  farm-houies 
oonGft  of  long  ranges  of  buildings  fcarcely  rifing  above  one  ftory  | 
hence  the  vail  difproportion  between  the  extent  of  roof  and  tho 
quantity  of  accommodation* 

It  is  univerfally  admitted,  that  a  flated  roof  approaches  the  near-r 
eft  to  perfediion.  Slates  form  an  impenetrable,  and  an  inconw 
Imftible  coverins;  are  fcarcely  afie£led  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind)  or  the  vici&tudes  of  the  weather ;  and,  if  of  a  good  qua* 
lityy  will  laft,  with  inconGderable  reparations,  for  a  feries  of 
ages.  A  flated  roof,  however,  from  the  high  price  of  the  original 
materials,  is  always  the  mo(t  expenfive  part  of  a  houfe.  From 
the  great  extent  of  roof,  required  in  rural  archite£ture,  the  ex» 
penM  on  this  fcore  is  fo  enormous,  as  to  induce  many  proprietorf 
to  adopt  fome  cheaper  fubftitute.  Thatch,  the  teneraUe  and  picT 
turefque  roof  of  other  times,  ftill  meets  with  a  grateful  prefer* 
ence.  The  difad vantages  to  which  it  is  fubjecb,  more  than  coun^ 
terbalance  the  original  cheapnefs  of  the  materials.  It  is  dangerous 
ixom  its  great  combuftibility ;  it  becomes  ultimately  expenflve  from 
requiring  a  complete  renewal  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  and  parr 
dal  reparations  after  every  (lorm  that  blows ;  it  is  dire£tiy  injuri- 
ous From  the  harbour  which  it  atfbrds  to  every  i^cies  of  vermin^ 
and  from  wailing  utxproductively  that  draw  which  ought  to ,  be 
confumed  as  food  for  cattle,  and  returned  as  manure  to  the  ground^ 
Even  tiles,  though,  in  many  refpe£ls,  preferable  to  thatch,  form 
but  an  imperfedi  fubftitute  for  flates.  They  require  inceflant  re^ 
parations,  being  liable,  from  the  form  in  which  they  are  caft,  to 
be  thrown  down  by  the  violence  of  ftorms,  and  from  the  fub* 
ftance  of  which  they  are  made,  to  be  broken  in  pieces  by  changes 
of  temperature.  A  new  fpecics  of  roof  has  becti  recently  introdu- 
ced into  this  country,  which  is  free  from  all  thofe  inconvenienceSi 
wUch  is  equal  to  flates  in  durability,  and  is  executed  at  about  half 
tbe  expenfe. 

The  pra dice  of  covering  the  roof  with  paper,  faturated  with 
tVf  b  uid  to  have  been  brought  from  England.  It  was  introdu* 
lied  about  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr  Wood,  a  fhip-builder  in  Green«i 
Bck  His  example  was  long  gazed  upon  m  ftupid  filence.  Fr6« 
qpent  imitation^  have  been  lately  executed  in  the  vicinity  of  G!af« 
Mir«    JLaft  fummer,  in  the  pariih  of  Campfie^  a  pile  of  buildings 
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for  preparinff  aluiDi  and  a  village  containing  about  fifty  families^ 
were  ereAed  with  a  paper  roof.  The  advantages  of  this  over 
every  preceding  fubftitate  for  flatesi  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  common  praAice.  The  roof  is  much  flatten*' 
ed.  No  higher  elevation  is  required  than  is  barely  neceflary  to 
carry  off  water.  The  common  proportion  is  one  foot  in  height 
for  every  twelve  of  breadth.  From  the  lightnefs  of  the  paper 
covering,  the  couples  are  very  flender,  no  more  than  three  incnes 
in  breadth,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thicknefs.  Upop  thefe 
are  laid  deals,  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  drefled  with  a  plane 
on  the  edges,  that  there  may  be  no  intervals  at  the  joinings.  The 
external  cover  is  commonly  iheathing  paper.  *  After  being  dip- 
ped in  tar,  raifed  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  that  it  might  pene- 
trate with  greater  facility,  the  iheets  of  paper  are  allowed  to  dry 
for  the  fpace  of  two  days,  by  which  time  the  tar  is  fo  pcrfe£^ly 
imbibed  as  to  become  almoft  invifible.  The  fheets  are  again  dip- 
ped in  tar  at  a  lower  tempetature,  and  then,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  flates,  nailed  on  the  roef,  overlapping  one  another  fo  far  as  to 
be  triple  at  the  joinings,  and  double  in  every  other  part.  Above 
the  whole  is  laid  a  coat  of  tar  boiled  to  the  confiftency  of  pitchy 
on  which  fine  fmithy  aflies  are  pafled  throu^  a  fieve  to  diminifli 
the  combuftibility,  and  to  prevent  the  liquefa£lion  of  the  tar. 
This  roof  is  executed  at  Half  the  expenfe  of  one  with  ilates.  To 
enable  any  perfon  to  verify  this  calculation,  it  is  only  neceifary  tp 
add,  that  one  hundred  weight  of  (heathtng  paper,  and  a  barrel  of 
common  tar,  each  of  which  now  cofts  about  thirty  (hillings,  are 
required  for  a  Scotch  rdod  of  roof,  or,  in  ^ngliih  meafure,  for 
every  36  fquare  yards. 

On  the  preceding  mode,  which  is  the  firft  that  was  adopted, 
fome  improvements  have  already  been  introduced.  The  only  im- 
provement, of  obvious  merit,  was  difcovered  by  Mr  William  Ram- 
fay  of  Glafgow.  This  ingenious  chemift  ufcs  the  tar  extra£led 
from  wood  in  the  formation  of  the  pyrolignous  f  acid,  and,  by  ^ 

peculiar 

*  This  fpecies  of  paper  is  a  kind  of  pafteboard,  and  receives  its  name 
from  being  employed  in  (heathing  fhips.  There  are  few  merchant  veficls 
fecured  by  copper  bottoms  againft  the  attack  of  worms.  The  cheaper 
defence  of  a  coat  of  tar  is  employed,  and  found  fufficient  againft  thofe 
deftrudive  animals.  A  covering  of  this  paper  (aturatcd  with  tar  is  laid 
on  the  keel,  and  prevented  from  being  wafhed  away  by  an  exterior 
coating  of  half  inch  deals.  Tbefe  are  attacked  and  perforated  by  thp 
worm  :  but  its  further  progrefs  is  arreiled  as  foon  as  it  penetrates  to  the 
/heathing  paper. 

f  It  is  only  of  late  that  this  add  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpofes 
of  commerce.     The  materiails  from  which  it  is  cztraded,  are  always 

hard 
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peculiar  compoGtion,  makes  it  aflume  as  clofe  a  texture,  and  as 
bright  a  poliihy  as  the  fineft  marble.  He  alfo  gives  a  preference 
to  the  coarfe  paper  commonly  ufed  for  packages ;  as  fheathing 
paper,  from  being  made  without  any  glutinous  ingredient,  is  apt 
when  handled  to  fall  in  pieces.  Other  improvements  may  per- 
haps be  made  when  this  roof  is  more  generally  adopted,  and 
more  perfedly  underftood.  It  has  been  frequently  employed  on 
the  fniories,  and  habitations  of  manufaAurers.  Mr  Speirs  of 
Culcreuch,  is  the  firft  country  gentleman,  fo  far  as  I  know,  who 
has  introduced  it  on  a  houferpurely  rural.  The  landed  intereil  is 
jttiUy  avofe  to  imitate  the  dazzling  plans  of  the  mercantile  world, 
and  genmlly  wait  till  their  utility  is  evinced  by  the  teft  of  expe- 
rience. This  recommendation,  the  paper  roof  now  decidedly 
poflefles.  Twenty  years  have  elapfed  fince  z  public  ftore-houfey 
at  the  harbour  of  Greenocki  was  roofed  with  paper ;  during  that 
period,  it  has  received  no  repairs,  and,  at  the  prefent  day,  it  con- 
tinues in  perfect  prefervation.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

John  Graham. 
Fintry  Manse,  4.  Jan,  1808. 


hard  wood,  commonly  the  coppice  of  oak.  Thefe  are  placed  in  a  vefTel, 
and  fubje6led  to  the  adion  of  heat.  The  tar  gradually  oozes  out,  and 
is  received  at  an  inferior  aperture  :  the  add  rifes  in  the  ftate  of  fumes, 
and  is  condenfed  in  a  refrigeratory.  This  fub fiance,  when  fubmitted  to 
chemical  analyiis,  is  found  to  be  acetic  acid«  with  a  fmall  portion  of 
cmpyrcumatic  oil.  It  promifes  to  fuperfede  the  vinegar  of  commerce^ 
which  is  acetic  acid  in  an  impure  and  diluted  ftate,  as  it  can  be  prepar« 
cd  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and  fubftituted  for  vinegar  in  every  maiiu- 
fadiure.  The  weakeft  vinegar  is  fold  at  eighten-pence  per  gallon,  while 
the  fame  quantity  of  pyrolignous  acid  is  fold  for  fixpence.  As  their 
refpe6Uve  ftrength  is  found,  from  faturating  any  alkali,  to  be  as  i  to  3, 
i^  appears  that  pyrolignous  acid  in  eff  &.  is  nine  times  cheaper  than  the 
vinegar  of  commerce,  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr  Ramsay,  that  ther^ 
is  a  probability  of  depriving  the  acid  of  its  unpleafant  flavour,  of  in* 
traducing  the  ufe  of  i^  in  the  kitchen,  and  of  employing  it  as  a  condi* 
PKOt  for  food. 
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Account  ^WaEMTsold  in  HAomNCTroN  Miucbt,^  rtadu 

Mem,  from  Navemier  7rt     806,  ^  Octobtr  S(W*  1807-.  un^ 
the   Weafy,   Menikf,  and  Atmual  Average  Pricu  g   etliginghf 
communieated  htf  Mr  ToDKlcK,  cUrl  ijf  the  mariit. 
Dmtr.     ^m^^/j.  Vmht.  Wmkfy  AiMnge.  Mmblj Averse. 

leoa.   SOILS.      £.    I.  d.    £.  t.  d.        £.  t.  rf. 

Not.  7.  974  1781  14  ff  1  16  7 

14.  CT*  IIWJ    4  0  1  15  5;i 

21.  8«3  1S76  17  6  1  !5  7tV 

«8.  760  1S60    0  0  1  15  Vt 

1  15  II 


32SS 

6914 

16 

0 

_ 

Dec.  5. 

700 

I3IS 

> 

6 

1  17  7A. 

U. 

789 

IS4« 

7 

0 

1  10  Sii 

19. 

7M 

1464 

7 

0 

1  18  im 

S6. 

6M 
S89S 

1201 

0 

4 

1  17  OA 

6519 

16 

10 

_ 

1S07. 

Jmi.  2. 

707 

1886 

6 

1  16  *A 

9. 

ses 

1071 

17 

6 

■  17  llA- 

16. 

«8I 

949 

0 

1  19  6A 

•9. 

913 

968 

14 

6 

1  17  »,V 

90. 

set 

2«2S 

1046 

17 

« 

1  17  2A 

6322 

0 

„ 

Ifeb.  6. 

»«6 

661 

6 

1  17  7A 

13. 

S5S 

1043 

0 

1  17  7A 

20. 

631 

1156 

0 

1  16  7A 

27. 

MS 

846 

15 

6 

1  18  0,', 

1977 

3695 

0 

_ 

Mar.  6. 

SII 

986 

6 

1  18  7^ 

19. 

415 

810 

0 

1  19  OA 

20. 

259 

517 

6 

1  19  llA 

27. 

360 

1545 

682 

14 

0 

1  17  llA 

2996 

0 

_  . 

Apr.  3. 

399 

776 

6 

1  18  lOA 

10. 

312 

614 

17 

3 

1  19  4^ 

17. 

347 

680 

a 

0 

1  19  2A 

2i. 

677 

1100 

10 

6 

1  18  V, 

1695 
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iSO^.           What  sold  in  Haddington  Market,  1807.  ?? 

Date,    ^mautity.  Fake.  WeeUy  Average.  Moatbiy  Averages 

1807.     BOLLS.  £.     s.  d.  £.    s.    d.           £.    s.    d. 

Vbkj    1.  532  1049  13  6  1  19  5^   . 

8.  882  736  19  6  1  18  7 

15.  492  932  16  0  1  17  11 

22.  516  950  1  6  1  17  2^% 

29.  335  615  16  6  1  16  9^ 


2257 

4285 

7 

0 

«— 

1  17 

n.'* 

June  5. 

341 

645 

17 

6 

1 

17  10/. 

12. 

391 

763 

13 

6 

1 

19  OA 

19. 

584 

1116 

17 

6 

1 

18  2;i 

26. 

433 

847 

4 

6 

1 

19     Wi 

.   1  18 

- 

1749 

3373  13 

0 

e'A 

July  3. 

382 

754 

18 

3 

1 

19  6A 

10. 

428 

851 

10 

6 

1 

19  9A 

• 

17. 

523 

1064 

10 

0 

2 

0  8A 

24. 

419 

869 

16 

0 

2 

1  6tV 

31. 

346 
2098 

688 

18 

6 

1 

19  944 

8  0 

4229 

13 

3 

»« 

Aug.  7. 

376 

690 

8 

0 

1 

16  8A 

14. 

254 

474 

10 

0 

1 

17  4A 

/ 

21. 

456 

869 

16 

0 

1 

18  lA 

28. 

396 

747 

12 

6 

1 

17  9A 

1  17 

1482 

2782 

6 

0 

6.'t 

Sept.  4. 

318 

573 

3 

0 

1 

16  OA 

11. 

375 

658 

14 

0 

1 

15  lA 

18. 

497 

867 

2 

9 

1 

14  lOA 

25. 

597 

1026 

18 

9 

1 

14  411 

1  14 

1787 

3125 

18 

6 

11/r 

Oct.  2. 

624 

1036 

5 

0 

1 

13  2r\ 

9. 

513 

876 

4 

6 

1 

14  Ki 

16. 

469 

802 

2 

0 

1 

14  2A 

23. 

540 

871 

5 

0 

1 

12  3A 

3a 

550 

877 

12 

0 

1 

11  lOJi 

8$Q    4469  8  6       —        I  13  I/r 
,..!  AB- 
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Wheat  seid  in  HadtBngteH  Marleti  1807.  Mareh 


ABSTRACT. 

•                                                                             *         • 

MoniUif 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Annual 

Quantity. 

Valui. 

Aver  age m 

Average. 

DATE.        BOLLS. 

L.      8.    d. 

L.   e.   d. 

L.   6. '  d 

1806. 

■ 

November     S293 

6914  16     0 

1  15  U 

December     2B95 

5519  16  10 

1  18     ItV 

1807. 

January         2828 

5322     0     0 

1^17     8 

1 

February        1977 

3695     8     0 

117     4A 

March           1545 

2996     7     0 

1  18     9A 

« 

April              1635 

3170  15     3 

1  18     9A- 

May               2257 

4285    7    0 

1  17  llA- 

1 

June              1749 

3373  13     0 

1  18    644 

July               2098 

4229  13     3 

2    0     S^ 

August .        1482 

2782     6     0 

1   17     6/r 

September     1787 

3125  18     6 

1   14  HtV 

October        2696 

4463     8     6 

1   13     lA 

« 

26242       48879     9     4 


1  17     3 


N.  B,  The  quantity  of  wheat  sold  of  1805|  or  from  Novem- 
ber 1.  1805,  to  November  1806,  was  30,480  bolls,  being  4138 
bolls  above  the  sales  of  crop  1806,  during  the  like  number  of 
market  days.  The  total  produce  of  the  sales,  crop  1805,  was 
54,791/.  4s.  6d.,  which  exceeds  that  of  the  present,  as  stated  a- 
bove,  by  no  less  a  sum  than  5911/.  15s.  2d.  It  deserves  also  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  sales  from  November  1804,  to  November 
1805,  amounted  to  58,037/.  16s.  6d.,  which  is  9158/.  7s.  2d. 
above  the  sales  of  last  year.  From  these  statements  it  appears, 
that  the  growing  of  wheat  is  not  now  such  a  profitable  business 
as  it  was  two  years  ago,  notwithstanding  that  rent  and  labour 
have  both  increased  in  value  within  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Selections  from  the  Agricultured  Lectttres  of  Df  Walker. 

Sir, 

The  late  Dr  Walker,  Profeflbr  of  Natural  Hiftory,  read  lec- 
tures on  Agriculture  in  the  univetCty  of  Edinburgh,  which  I  at-' 
tended  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I  have  felled  a  few  re- 
marks of  his;  and  if  the  whole,  or  any  of  thenr,  arc  worA  inferting 
ill  your  Magazine,  they  are  at  your  lervice. 

la 
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In  the  year  I708»  a  tenant  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  in  Eaft 
Lothiant  had  a  horfe  ftolen  from  him,  which  he  purlued  to  New- 
caftle;  and,  to  prove  his  property,  was  obliged  to  fend  for 
two  of  his  fervants.  In  the  interval,  he  obferved  them  fallow- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  pradice.  It  was  the  month  of  May,  and  his  abfence,  with 
that  of  his  fervants,  had  delayed  the  fowing  of  a  field  he  defigned 
for  barley.  This  field  he  fallowed  upon  his  return ;  which  was 
the  firft  inftance  of  fallowing  in  Scotland. 

The  firft  enclofures  with  hedges  in  Scotland,  were  made  in  Eaft 
Lothian  by  fbme  of  Cromwell's  foldiers. 

Sown  grafles  were  firft  introduced  into  Eaft  Lothian,  alfo  from 
England,  a  few  years  after  fummer-fallowing.  In  the  year  1673, 
all  the  cattle  in  England  periihed,'  except  where  they  had  fown 
grafles  and  hay.  It  used  to  be  fo  in  Scotland  in  a  hard  winter  ^ 
and  there  is  ftill  the  fame  danger  in  the  Highlands. 

Without  artificial  grafles,  our  country  cannot  arrive  at  its  higheft 
produce,  either  of  com  or  cattle. 

The  Lolium  p&eiine^  or  ryegrafs,  is  not  mentioned  as  a  fown 
grafs  before  1636. 

Ryegrafs  is  an  impoveriflier  of  the  feil,  becaufe  it  has  few  ra- 
dical leaves,  and  ftarts  out  into  ftems  like  the  frumenta  i  and  be- 
caufe it  is  generally  allowed  to  run  to  feed,  and  even  to  ripen  its 
feeds.  ^ 

Clover,  ryegrafs,  lucem,  and  fainfoin,  are  almoft  the  only  fown 
grafles  known  in  Scotland,  and  the  two  laft  very  little.  Others 
are  wanted,  and  it  is  probable  may  be  beft  fupplied  from  the  na- 
tural pafture  grades. 

In  fiimiher,  labouring  horfes  ought  to  be  fed  at  the  ftall  on 
green  crops,  at  leaft  between  yokings,  which  will  give  them  more 
itrength  for  their  afternoon's  labour  than  they  could  acquire  in 
double  the  time  at  pafture  :  and,  if  fed  with  fown  gr;ifs,  or  tares, 
in  the  ftable,  they  may  be  fupported  on  one  third  of  the  extent  of 
ground  they  would  require  for  pafturage. 

In  winter,  the  farmer's  work-hoi^es  must  be  kept,  at  a  great 
expense,  upon  hay  and  corn  \  but,  in  summer,  upon  clover  or 
iucem,  to  DC  cut  for  them  daily,  they  have  not  only  a  cheaper 
diet,  but  are  kept  in  better  order  than  on  any  dry  forage  what- 
ever. 

It  is  therefore  an  iriiportant  view  in  agriculture,  to  furnish 
the  farmer  with  a  green  crop,  fit  to  be  cut  for  his  horses  during 
as  great  a  part  of  die  year  as  possible. 

Red  clover  and  lucem  seem  to  be  the  best  green  crops  for 
(Stttliqg.  But,  in  most  parts  of  Scotland,  a  farmer  cannot  cut 
lacemibrhis  horses  till  the  1st  of  Jurie^  nor  after  the  1st  of 

October  $ 
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October ;  and  cloVer  neither  so  soo|^  nor  so  late.  To  supply  hioL 
with  a  green  crop  during  the  months  of  May  and  October,  and 
part  of  April  and  Noirember,  would  be  an  essential  benefit. 

Columbine  will  afford  a  crop  fit  for  cutting,  April  15.  \  scented 
grass  (Anthoxanthon)  in  May  \  bumet  in  October  and  part  of 
Jfovember. 

The  only  grasses  which  deserve  to  be  tried  as  ardficial  pastures^ 
are  such  as  are  known  to  be  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  food 
for  cattle,  both  green  and  dry,  and  which  are  of  a  size  capable 
to  afibrd  sucli  a  weighty  crop  as  may  be  profitable  upon  cultiTa* 
tion«    They  are  the  following. 

Alopecurus  pratensis*  Avena  pubesCens. 

Antnoxanthon  odoratum.       Juncus  articulatut. 

Agrostis  capillaris.  Holcus  lanatus  et  mollis. 

Foa  angustifolia.  Phteum  pratense. 

Aveua  pratensis.  Milium  efiiisum. 

Avena  fiavescens.  Aira  aquatica. 

Juncus  squarrosus.  Poa  pratensis. 

Dactylis  glomerata.  Festuca  elation 

Aira  ccerulea.  Bromus  giganteus* 

Poa  trivialis.  **  Avena  elatior. 

Foa  annua.  Cytiosurus  cristatus. 

Bromus  secalinus. 
The  Holcus  lanatus,  white  grass,  or  Yorkshire  fog,  has  not 
been  much  admired  by  some ;  but  upon  lands  adapted  for  it,  it 
yields  a  very  great  produce.  Upon  land  of  Mr  William  Corrie, 
at  Dumfries,  whidi  was  sleeched,  it  rose  so  remarkably  as  to 
exclude  all  other  grasses,  and  so  entirely  occupied  the  soil,  that 
the  crop  of  hay  was  wholly  composed  of  it.  This  crop  amount- 
ed to  24<0  stones  upon  each  Scotch  acre,  which  was  at  least 
50  stones  more  than  would  have  been  expected  of  ryegrass  upon 
the  same  land.  Before  this  land  was  sleeched,  there  had  been 
but  very  little  of  the  Holcus  observed  upon  it.  The  Holcus  hay 
is  very  salutary  for  all  sorts  of  cattle  \  but  it  is  everywhere  ol>- 
served,  that  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  ryegrass  hay,  and  that  cattle 
eat  much  more  of  it,  which  is  probably  owing  to  its  being  softet 
and  more  agreeable  to  their  taste. 

The  Juncus  articulatus,  or  Spret,  may  also  be  made  more  use- 
ful. One  great  view  in  the  agriculture  of  the  grazing  farms,  is 
to  augment  the  winter  forage  \  for  no  more  cattle  can  be  kept, 
than  what  tlie  winter  forage  supports.  Hence  a  great  loss  in  tnc 
summer  produce  of  the  country.  Great  fields  and  extensive 
meadows,  in  our  mountainous  countries,  arc  covered  wiA  a 
thick  tall  crop  of  sprets.  This  plant  there  rises  almofit  as  unim- 
paired as  If  it  had  stood  in  an '  enclosure  where  there  were  no 

cattle; 
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cattle  I  for  cattle  do  not  touch  it^  if  tolerably  fed,  except  when 
.  it  rises  first.  There  is  a  great  error  to  be  observed  among  farmers 
in  the  management  of  this  grass.  Indeed,  th^re  is  no  part  of 
hoabandry  of  which  farmers  are  in  general  more  ignorant  than 
that  of  pasture.  A  considerable  part  of  this  crop  is  usually  cut 
for  hay  \  but  not  generally  till  the  month  of  September.  Thid 
iuncusy  in  its  proper  soil,  is  th^n  between  two  and  three  feet 
nighy  come  to  seed,  and  so  hard  and  rough  as  to  afford  nothing 
but  hay  of  the  coarsest  and  very  worst  quality.  What  they  do 
not  cut,  is  allowed  to  stand  neglected  by  the  cattle  ;  and  in  winter 
falk  down  upon  the  ground,  where  it  forms  a  thick  cover  of 
drys  traw  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  soil  yields  little  food  the  whole 
year  round. 

By  cutting  sprets  in  the  first  week  of  July,  they  will  make  to-* 
lerable  hay ;  and  they  Mrill  spring  from  the  rootj  and  form  a 
green  sward  before  winter.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  cut 
•prets  for  this  green  sward,  though  they  were  to  be  thrown  into 
the  dunghill  after  they  were  cut^ 

Hay  of  all  kinds  cannot  be  cut  too  near  the  ground:     "Wliat  is 
left  at  the  bottom  is  so  much  hay  entirely  lost,  being  neglectcc' 
by  the  cattle,  which  pasture  upon  the  after  growth  only.     It  ■. 
an  error  to  imagine,  that  the  rankness  of  the  hay  stubble  pro 
motes  the  springing  of  tlie  grass.    It  has  quite  the  opposite  effect. 

The  Juncus  squarrosus,  or  Stool  Bentj  is  valuable,  because  it 
is  less  affected  by  cold  than  almost  any  other  grass.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  use  to  sheep  in  the  month  of  February,  being  the  only 
torage  they  then  have  that  is  green,  fresh,  and  succulent. 

Ine  chief  produce  of  Scotland,  from  the  union  of  the  Crowns 
to  that  of  the  Kingdoms,  was  cattle.  The  country  was  then  no-^ 
.  thing  else  but  a  grazing-  field  for  England*  But  as  Scotland  had 
incxeased  in  arts  and  industry,  though  the  numbers  of  cattle  have 
been  much  enlarged,  their  exportation  has  diminished.  This  di-* 
Diinution  began  at  the  Union  \  and  we  may  safely  judge,  in  time 
to  come,  of  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  the  country  ny  me  increase 
or  decrease  of  this  export.  But  plentiful  exportation  of  corn 
may  be  made  a  security  against  famine  :  It  promotes  agrestic  in- 
dustry, is  a  real  profit  to  the  kingdom^  and  an  advantage  to  the 
landed  interest.    I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A.S. 

NOTE  BY  THE  CONDVCTORrf 

Thb  aboire  remarks  are  inserted  verbatim  as  they  ^  wei;e  sent 
^Bf  i  .therefore  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  notice,  that  Dr  Walker 
.  Asit  £dlen  into  an  error  respecting  the  introduction  of  summer 
^blow  into  Scotland,  in  assigning  the  nxerit  of  the  introduction  to 
^.tenant  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,     Summer  fallow  was  prac- 
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tisetl  in  Scotland  before  1708,  though  before  that  time  the  practice 
had  not  become  general.  The  way  in  which  fallow  was  ii^ro- 
duced  is  already  explained,  p.  161.  Vol.  I.  of  this  Magazine, 
where,  upon  the  authority  of  several  respectable  gentlemen,  it  is 
stated,  that  John  Walker,  tenant  in  Bcan9ton>  in  the  pari^  of 
Prestonkirk,  was  the  fir^t  person  who  summer*fal lowed  land  in 
North  Britain.  T}ie  late  Sir  David  Kinloch  of  Gilmer  ton  conr 
stantly  maintained  the  facts  which  are  stated  \  and  as  Sir  David's 
fatlier  was  cc  temporary  with  Mr  Walker,  and  resided  within 
half  a  mile  of  his  house,  and  besides  was  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  i'.lni,  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  correctness  of 
,wl«  >A  we  stated. 

'.\  e  are  not  sure  whether  lucern  can  be  advantageously  culti- 
Tatcd  in  Scotland,  any  attempts  hitherto  made  to  produce  this 
grass  having  almost  in  every  case  ended  unsuccessfully.  We 
know  not  a  oettor  article  of  green  food,  than  what  is  produced 
from  a  mixture  of  broad  clover  and  ryegrass ;  care  being  taken 
to  proportion  the  quantity  sown  of  the  latter  to  the  quality  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  cultivated.  Ryegrass,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  scourger,  when  allowed  to  ripen  its  seed ;  but  few  farmers 
allow  it  to  stand  till  in  that  stage.  As  a  pasture  gtass,  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest  of  which  we  are  possessed ;  and  if  ate  down  iit 
May,  will  rarely  prove  detrimental  afterwards.  In  Scotland,  no 
article  of  green  food  is  fit  for  the  scythe  till  the  end  of  May,  or 
first  of  June,  except  what  is  produced  in  meadows  adjoining  to 
some  of  oti*  great  towns ;  but  after  the  first  of  June,  there  is- 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  of  procuring  green  food  till  the  first  of 
November,  or  longer,  if  frost  does  not  intervene  ^nd  destroy  the 
crop.  If  tares  are  sown  at  different  times,  and  in  sufficient 
quantities,  the  two  crops  of  clover  may  be  not  only  connected 
together,  but  the  period  of  green  food  extended  considerably. 

N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER^S  MAGAZINE. 

Proceedings  of  (fie  SmitHFJELD  CluB. 
SlR> 

Allow  me  to  present  your  readers  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  an  association  of 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  practical  farmers,  for  the  laudable 
purposes,  by  a  public  exhibition  and  premiums,  of  encouraging, 
the  effecti'V  oirl-/,  and  ^^conomic  feeding  of  animals  for  the 
T  . .,^^.,  ,  .,'  -  2,jj  y;-hose  desire  it  is,  to  cive  every  possible  de- 
gree 


^reeof  publicity  to  all  sudh  audientic  documents^  as  they  ina|r 
€e  able  to  obtain,  which  are  calculated  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  different  breeds  of  animals,  and  the 
jbest  modes  of  treating  each.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  9th  of 
Decentber,  the  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  began  to  arrive  al  Mr 
Iiavi4  SaJfer^s  repository  yard  in  Goswell-Street,  near  Smithfield 
Market,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  stewards  being 
in  attendance  to  open  and  examine  the  regularity  of  the  certifi- 
cates, as  the  animals  arrived  that  evening  and  early  next  morning) 
when  the  five  following  gentlemen,  who  had  been  appointed  as 
judges  for  examining  the  animals,  and  awarding  the  premiums^ 
vi«.  Charles  Gordon  Gray  Esq.,  of  Tracey  Park,  near  Bath  ;  Mr 
Vnmas  Barker,  grazier,  of  Wilsborough,  Kent ;  Mr  JoJm  Elimoft^ 

Sazier,  of  Glynd,  Sussex ;  Mr  John  Hand,  butcher,  of  Carnaby 
iarket,  London;  Mr  Thomas  Eliard,  butcher,  of  Leadenhall 
Market,  London ;  proceeded  to  compare  the  certificates,  and  ex* 
amine  the  animals,  and,  before  they  parted,  drew  up  and  signed 
their  award  of  the  prizes,  as  the  same  are  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  animals,  for  which  dead- weight  returns  have  been 
made.  The  premiums  in  Classes  II,  HI,  IV,  V,  and  VIII,  (See 
diis  Mag.  Vol.  8.  p.  331.)  were  not  adjudged  j  and  the  additional 
premium  for  the  best  ox  in  die  first  six  Classes  was  adjudged  to 
Mr  Flowers's  ox  in  Class  I.  On  the  next  morning  the  show 
commenced,  consisting  of  animals,  whose  owners  were  as  fol-* 
lows,  viz.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  six  sheep  ; — William  Boultbee, 
one  pig; — James  Butler,  two  pigs  ; — Samuel  Chandler,  two  oxen; 
—John  Edmonds,  two  oxen  and  three  sheep  ; — William  Flowers, 
two  oxen ; — ^Francis  Ireland,  a  freemartin  heifer ; — Josf-ph  Joyner, 
two  oxen  ; — Joseph  S.  Joyner,  two  oxen  ; — Henry  King  junior, 
three  sheep; — James  King,  two  oxen; — Gilbert  Maltby,  three 
riieep  5— -George  Marshall,  a  Durham  bull ; — Rev.  Thomas  PhiS- 
kett,  six  sheep ; — ^Thomas  Pickford,  three  oxen  and  seven  sheep;—- 
Joseph  Pigg»  one  pig ; — ^Thomas  Purdy,  six  sheep  ; — John  Roads, 
two  pigs  ; — ^Robert  Mitchel  Robinson,  six  sheep  ; — David  Sadler, 
two  Cape  sheep  and  a  pig  ;— William  Slow,  one  pig  ; — John  Ter* 
ret,  one  ox  ; — ^The  Earl  of  Thanet,  two  oxen ; — Thomas  Walker, 
three  sheep  ; — Martin  Webber,  two  oxen ; — John  Wrstcar,  two 
oxen  and  six  sheep  ; — Charles  Callis  Western  Esq.,  six  sheep,  a 
pigand  a  boar. 

■  The  show  continued  during  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday, 
nd  ynfi,  as  usual,  visited  by  a  great  concourse  of  noblemen, 
gtetlenien,  and  practical  men,  engaged  in  agriculture  and  its  at- 
(eadaiit  arts  ;  and  much  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  the 
and  defects  of  the  animals  shown.     Mr  l^.omas  Pickford 

F  2  produced 
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produced  some  very  fine  turnips,  from  his  newly  enclosed  farm  m 
Hertfordshire ;  and  many  prospectuses  and  notices  interesting  to 
agriculturists,  were  stuck  up  or  distributed. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  show,  three  numerous  meetings 
of  the  Club  were  held  for  business.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
in  the  chair,  when  the  22  following  new  members  were  elected^ 
viz.  Charles  Robert  Henry  Bailey,  John  Cator,  William  Coles, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Cunningham,  Colonel  David  Cu- 
nynghame,  William  Flowers,  Benjamin  Gray  junior,  Joseph 
Halsey  Esq.  M.  P.,  Benjamin  Hobhouse  Esq.  M.  P.,  Henry  Hoyte, 
John  Hutton,  James  Ingram,  John  King,  Robert  Slirk,  William 
Lester,  Gilbert  Maltby,  Thomas  Mercer,  Robert  Clarke  Paul, 
William  Marmaduke  Sellon,  Joshua  Trimmer,  William  Walker 
(of  Woolsthorpe),  and  John  Wing.  The  officers  for  the  follow- 
ing year  were  reelected  as  follows,  viz.  President^  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford — Stewards^  Robert  Bing  Esq.,  Mr  Henry  King 
junior — Treasurer,  Mr  Paul  Glhlettf-^Secretary,  Mr  John  Farey, 

The  conditions  and  premiums  offered  last  year  were  read  and 
taken  into  consideration,  and  several  alteraticms  were  made  for 
the  year  ensuing.  The  principal  of  these  consisted  in  reducing 
the  weight  of  grass-fed  steers.  Class  VIL  of  last  year,  to  less 
than  100  stone,  and  introducing  a  new  Class  before  it,  for  oxen 
of  100  stone  or  upwards,  with  two  prizes  therein  of  20  and  10 
guineas  respectively  :  the  forms  of  certificates  to  be  sent  with  the  * 
animals  in  the  different  Classes  were  settled,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  bill  of  premiums,  for  the  information 
of  candidates. 

It  was  resolved  to  choose  no  more  than  three  Judges  for  award* 
ing  the  prizes,  instead  olfive  heretofore  chosen  \  and  to  leave  the 
description  of  persons  to  be  chosen  (whether  breeders,  graziers, 
salesmen  or  butchers)  to  the  discretion  of  the  future  meetings  for 
appointing  Judges.  Five  gentlemen  graziers  were  nominated, 
and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  each,  and  request  to 
know  their  willingness  to  act,  in  the  event  of  their  being  chosen 
as  Judges  at  tlie  next  meeting,  on  tlie  1st  of  March,  which  is 
fixed  for  that  purpose. 

The  treasurer  reported  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  Club,  and 
of  the  arrears  of  subscriptions;  and  directions  were  given  for 
letters  to  be  written  by  the  secretary  to  all  the  members  in  arrear. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  show,  about  30  of  the 
members  of  the  Club  dined  togetner  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern  ;. 
and,  on  the  last  dav,  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Club  was  held  at 
the  same  place ;  of*^  which  upwards  of  ISO  of  the  principal  agri- 
culturists of  the  kingdom  partook,  his  Grace  the  president  bemg 
in  the  chair,  who,  after  dinner,  publicly  adjudge4  the  premium* 
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as  below,  noticed  the  alterations  made  in  the  premiums  proposed 
fbr  aext  year,  and  gave,  as  toasts,  a  number  of  names  and  senti- 
ments, ever  held  dear  by  enlightened  British  agriculturists.     Lord 
Somerrilie,  on  this  occasion,  called  the  attention  of  the  land- 
owners  present,  to  the  expediency  which  may  perhaps  occur,  his 
Lordship  said,  of  relinquishing  the  restrictions  in  their  leases,  Zr 
gainst  the  growing  of  hemp  on  their  farms,  in  ca^e  the  interrupr 
tions  of  our  trade  with  the  Baltic  should  continue,  and  the  ex- . 
pected  quantity  of  sun  hemp  from  the  East  ladies  should  prove 
inadequate  to  supply  the  navy  with  cordage. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Farey,  Secretary. 
12.  Upper  Crcnvn^treetj  Westminster^  22.  January  1808. 

CLASS    L 
F9r  Oxen  or  Steers  of  the  Herefordslure  Breeds  fveighing  1 20  Stone f 

(of  S  lib.)  or  up^vardsy  wUch  luive  nvorked  TvJO  Tears  at  least. 
Prizes  of  Thirty  Guineas. — Mr  William  Flowers*^  deep  red  Here- 
ford .Ox. 
According  to   the  certificate   of  Mr  Flowers  of  Hardwick^ 
Bucks,  and  the  attestations  of  Mr  Michael  Brooksj  and  Mr  Jolm 
Wmtkins  also  of  Hardwick,  this  ox  was  bred  by  James  WallnvyH 
Esq.  of  Marshmastall,  near  Ledbury,  Herefordshire ;  was  worked 
two  years  preceding  the  11th  of  October  1806,  and  turned  off 
from  work  in  good  store  condition  {  he  was  put  up  to  stall  on 
tfce  14<h  September  1807,  having  eaten  no  com  or  cake  previous 
Co  thatdme.     From  the  1st  of  October  till  the  30th  November 
1807,  he  ate  9  cwt.  70  lib.  of  hay,  and  420  oil  cakes. 

The  return  from  Mr  J.  DobitSy  butcher,  of  No*  46,  Shorcr 
/d^ch,  who  killed  this  ox,  states  the  dead-weights  as  follows,  viz. 

St.    lib. 
Carcase  or  quarters     -     -     -    210     3 
Hide  and  horns      -     -      -      r       16     0 
Head,  tongue  and  pluck     -    -       16     2 
Entrails  and  contents    -    -    -       45     7 
Blood    --------     10     1 

Mr  William  Flower/s  Hereford  Ox,  which  came  as  a  Companion 

to  the  above. 
The  return  from  Mr  William  Bro^vningy  butcher,  pf  Leather 
i«anej  who  killed  this  ox,  sUtes  the  dead-weights  as  follows,  viz. 

Carcase  or  quarters     r     -     -  167  4 

•    Jxwsefat 21  fi 

Hide  and  horns     -     -     -     r  15  0 

>     '      Head,  pluck  and  feet    -    -    -  14  1 

Entrails  (empty)    -     r     -     -  12  1 

^         Plood 5  0 

f  5  CLASS 
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CLASS  V. 
For  Oxen  or  Steers  of  tkir  DevonsJdre  Breeds  weighing  130  Stone'  &r 

uptuardfy  that  have  been  worked  Two  Years  at  the  least. 
Mr  Martin  WeUer^s  Two  Devonshire  Oxen,  No.  !•  and  No*  2* 
According  to  the  certificate  of  Mr  Webber  of  Ilchester,  Somer- 
setshire,  and  the  attestations  of  Mr  Matthew  Hebbs,  Mr  J.  Bru^ 
ofit  Phelps  J  and  wAfr  WilHofH  Ireland^  these  oxen  were  bred  by 
Mr  Surr^e  of  Chepstable,  and  worked  by  him  for  three  years 
fmding  the  25th  of.  February  1807  :  they  were  bought  of  him  at 
Wevelscornbe  market  on  the  next  davj  wcne  then  five  years  old, 
and  very  lean :  they  lay  at  grass  until  the  Ist  of  October ;  from 
which  time,  till  the  30th  of  November,  they  ate  8290  lib.  of 
hay,  and  have  since  travelled  170  miles :  they  have  had  np  coni 
or  cake. 

The  return  from  Mr  J-ohn  Lomas^  butcher,  Kensington,  who 
killed  the  ox  Na  1,  states  the  dead-weights*  as  fqllow^,  viz. 

St.     lib 
Carcase  or  quarters     «      -     7     158     6 
Loose  fat      -<---.    -       99     Q' 
Hide  and  horns    ...--116 
Head  and  tongue     •     .     -     -       4     1 
Feet    ..--.-,-       SJ 
tf eart  and  lights      -     -      .      -       9     3 
Liver  and  melt     -----       17 

The  return  from  Mr  John  LometSy  butcher,  Kensington^.  wh<^ 
lulled  the  ox  No.  2,  states  the  dead-weights  as^  follows,  viz. 

St.    lib. 
Carcase  or  quarters     -     -     -     141     0 
Ijoose  fat     ------     23     5 

Hide  and  horqs     -----     102 

tiead  and  tongue    -     -     -     -       S*    ^ 

Feet    --------      27 

Heart  and  lights     -    -     r    •    "^     2     1 
Liver  and  melt      -      -       -       -       2     2 

CLASS    VL 
For  Oken  or  Steers  of  any  nnxed  Breed y  weighing  120  Sume  ov  ifp^ 

%vardsy  that  have  been  worked  Two  Years  at  the  least* 
Prize  of  Twenty  Guineas. — Mr  Samuel  Chandler^s  French  and 

Devon  Ox- 
According  to  the  certificate  of  Mr  Chandler  of  Moreton,  near 
Aylesbury,  Bucl^s,  and  the  attestations  of-  Mr  Richard  Griffin^ 
and  Air  Henry  Chandler^  this  ox  wa?^  bred  bv  Mr  Greenal  of  Mil- 
cotc,  in  War^ckshire,  from  a  French  bull  belonging  to  Mr  Tho^ 
inas  Crook  of  Tytherton,  Wiltr,  and  a  Devonshire  cow ;  he  is 
eix  years  old,  w^  worked  twa  years^  until  the  wheart  sowing  was 

finished 
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finished  in  October  1806,  and  was  sold^  by  Mr  Greenal  in  the 
begin^itig  of  April  1807  in  store  condition,  from  very  inferior 
hay  on  which  he  had  been  kept.    He  was  put  to  grass  on  the 
lOch  of  Maj^  and  continued  until  the'  Irstof  October;  from  which 
rime,  rill  the  SOth  of  November,  he  consumed  972  lib.  of  hay, 
and  ISO  linseed  cakes. 

The  return  from  Mr  Philip  Reynolds^  butcher,  No.  1^3,  Hlgh- 
Slxeeiy  Borough,  who  killed  thi$  ox,  states  the  dead-weights  as 
follov^Sr  viz. 

St.     lib. 
Carcase  or  quarters     -     -     ----     136    2 

Loose  fat    -    -    -     -     -     -     -    -      -      24-3 

Hide  and  horns    -.«..---10    6 
Head  and  tongue     -     -----     -     53 

Feet -     >^    ^    2    6 

Heart,  skirts,  sweetbread,  melt,  kidneys     -     2     4 
Tripe  (without  fat),  feck,  reed„  livet  and 

gail,  lights,  bladder,  entrails     -     -     -     D    2 
Contents  of  entrails     -------5     5 

Blood 6    6 

CLASS    VIL 
For  Oxen  or  Steers  of  any  Description^  u^der  tJie  Weight  g^  1 20 

Stone f  luhether  worked  or  not,  fid  without  Corn  or  Cake, 
Prize  of  Ten  Guineas. — Mr  Samuel  Cliandler^s  Black  Scotch  High- 
land Ot. 
According  to  the  certificate  of  Mr  Clmndler  of  Morcton,  near 
Aylesbury,  Bucks»  and  the  attestation  of  Mr  RicJmrd  Griffin,  and' 
Mr  Henry  Chandler,  this  ox  was  purchased  in  a  lean  state,  in  the 
autumn  of  1806 ;  lay  out  in  a  pasture  during  the  whole  of  the 
following  winter,  without  any  fodder ;  continued  at  grass  till  tlie 
10th  of  October  1807  ;  since  which  time  he  has  had  hay  and 
Swedish  turnips. 

The  return  from  Mr  Philip  Reynolds,  butcher,  of  No.  123, 
Hiffh-Street,  Borough,  who  killed  this  ox,  states  tlie  dead-weights 
as  follows,  viz. 

St.    lib. 
Carcase  or  quarters.    ------      814 

Loose  fat-    --------      10     0 

Hide    -- 81 

Head  and  tongue    -------41 

.  Feet    -- -.-20 

Hearti  skirts,  sweetbread,  melt,  kidneys        1     4 
Inpe  (without  fat),  feck,  reed,  liver  and 

gall,  lights,  bladder,  entrails     -     -     -     7     0 
Contents  of  entrails     ------60 

Ulood 44 
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GLASS    IX. 

For  One-Tec^r  Old  long-nuoolUd  Weflter  Sheep,  fed  without  Corn 

or  Coif. 
"^KiZE  of  Ten  Guineas. — Mr  Gilbert  Mahhifs  threej  Shearling,  new 

Iieicester  Wether§. 
According  to  the  certificate  of  Mr  Malthy  of  Hoyepnghanit 
Nottinghamshire,  these  sheep  were  bred  by  hiua,  from  a  ram 
hired  of  Mr  NatJuiniel  Stubbins  of  Holmpierpoint,  Notts ;  are  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-one  months  old,  and  have  been  l^ept  upoq 
grass,  turnips  ^nd  cabbages  only. 

The  return  from  Mr  JVilliciin  Jennings,  butcher,  Aldersgate 
Street,  who  killed  these  shcep,states  the  dead  weights  as  follows,  vfz. 

Slteep,  No,  1.  ^/leip.  No.  2.  Sheep,  No.  3. 

St. 

Carcases  orquarters,  and  heads  J6 
Loose  faf  -  -  1 

Skins  -  -  -     2 

Plucks  (heart,  liver,  and  lights)  0 
Entrails  (empty)         -  -    0 

Blood,  contents  of  entrails,  and 

loss  ill  killing      *  -  -     2     24  2     4%  2     2% 

Totals  of  the  above      -     24"     A  24    3~        27    2 

Live  weights,  just  before 

slaughtering  -  24     1  24     8  27     2 

Rev.  Tliomas  Plasletfs  three,  Shearling,  new  Leicester  Wethers. 

According  to  the  *  certificate  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Plaskett  of 
Weston  House,  near  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  these  sheep  were 
bred  and  fed  by  him,  and  are  one  year  old  :  from  the  1st  of  Mav 
to  the  20th  of  September,  they  ran  in  the  same  pasture  (old  turf) 
with  beasts  of  different  descriptions ;  from  that  time  they  fed  In  an 
eddish  (old  turf)  until  the  20th  of  November,  when  they  were 
confined  to  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  the  same,  and  supplied  with 
63  lib.  of  hay,  and  42b  lib.  of  turnips,  to  the  6th  of  December. 

The  return  from  Mr  Henry  King,  Newgate  Market,  who  killed 
these  sheep,  states  the  dead-weights  as  follows,  viz. 

Sheep,  No.  1.  Slieep,  No.  2.  Sfieep,  No.  S. 
St.   lib.       '    St.    lib.         it.  lib. 
Carcases  or  quarters,  and  heads  15     2  14    6  14     0 

Loose  fat        -  -        -        I     4  16  16 

Skins        -  -  -20i  22  15 

Plucks  (heart,  liver,  and  lights)     0    4I  0     4i  0    4^i 

Entrails-  and  contents  -  1     6j  1     5J  14 

]&lood,  and  loss  in  tilling        -      1     Oj  0    7  0    6^ 

Totals  of  the  above      -      22    2  217  20    2 


Live  weights,  just  before 

"  8lau|htermg         -•     '    22    2  21    7  20 


V" 
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Mr  Robert  Mitchel  Robtnsot/s  thre$  Shearling,  new  Leicester 

Wethers. 
According  to  the  certificate  of  Mr  Robinson  of  Church-Hall^ 
Kelvedon,  Essex,  these  sheep  were  bred  by  him  on  his  farm  in 
Witham :  were  one  year  old  in  April  last :  for  more  than  the 
last  eight  months  they  have  ate  nothing  bat  grass,  and  never  had 
any  com  or  cake* 

The  return  from  Mr  Arrowsmithy  butcher,  Eang's  Street^ 
Bloomsbury,  who  killed  these  sheep,  states  the  dead-weights  at 
follows,  viz. 

Sheepf  No.  1 .  Slteep^  No,  2.  Sieep,  No.  S. 
St.    lib.  St.    lib.  St.    lib. 

Carcases  or  quarters,  and  heads  17     0  16    2  14    4 

Loose  fat  -  -  2     4J  1     6i  1     4^ 

CLASS    X. 
For  TwO'Tear  Old  long^nvooiled  Wether  Sheep,  fed  'without  Com  or 

Cake. 
Prize  of  Ten  Guineas. — Reverend  Thomas  Plasketfs  three,  Two- 
Shear,  new  Leicester  Wethers. 
According  to  the  certificate  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Plaskett  of 
Weston  House,  near  ^JThame  in  Oxfordshire,  these  sheep  were 
bred  and  fed  by  him,  and  are  two  years  old :  from  the  1st  of 
May  to  the  20th  of  September,  they  ran  in  the  same  pasture  /old 
turf)  with  beasts  of  different  descriptions ;  from  that  time  tiiey 
fed  in  an  eddish  (old  turf)  until  the  20th  of  November,  when 
t^ey  were  confined  to  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  the  same,  and  sup- 
plied with  63  lib.  of  hay  and  420  lib.  of  turnips,  to  the  6th  of 
December. 

The  return  from  Mr  Henry  King,  Newgate  Market,  who  killed 
these  sheep,  states  the  dead-weights  as  follows,  viz. 

Sheep,  No.  1.  Sheep,  No.  2.  Sheep,  No  8. 
St. 
Carcases  or  quarters,  and  heads  18 
Loose  fat  -  -  1 

Skins        -  -  -  2 

Plucks  (heart,  liver,  and  lights)    0 
Entrails  and  contents  -  1 

JBlood,  and  loss  in  killing        -     1 

Totals  of  the  above      -      25     7  26     1  26     1 


lib. 

St. 

hb. 

St. 

Ub. 

4 

18 

7 

18 

4 

5i 

1 

H 

2 

1 

5 

2 

H 

2 

5 

5 

0 

n 

0 

*1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

OJ 

1 

0 

0 

74 

WiiWM 


Live  weights,  just  before 

slaughtering        -  25     7  26     1  26     1 

Jif.  Robert  Mitchel  Robinson^s  three  Two-Shear  new  Leicestei 

Wetlieis. 

Accordi] 


9<^:  PrtMdi^i  tf  OeStkifl^  Guk  March' 

Accoiklifig  to  the  certificate  df  Mr  RoUfuon  c^  Chuith-Hall, 
Kelvedon,  Essex^  these  sheep  wter6  bred  by  him  on  his  farm  in 
Withluii :  the' sheep  Nd.  1.  was  two  years  old  irt  the  beginning  of 
Af^ril  hist«  the  other  t^o*  were  yeancNl  twins  iti  the  same  months 
by  a  sheJHrling  ewe,  who  bik>ught  them  up :  for  more  than  the 
last  eight  months^  they  have  ate  nothing  but  grassi  and  never  had 
any  corn  or  cake. 

The  return  &om  MrAtrowsmitki  biftchefi  King's  Street,  Blooms- 
hury^  who  kiUed  dtese  sheep,  states  die  dead^-weights  as  follows, 
viz. 

Sheepy  Nok,  1.  Sheep,  No.  2.  Shep^  No.  %. 
St.    lib.  St.    lib.         St.    lib. 

CasrcaseS  or  quartefs>  and  heads  18     1  16    5  16     5 

Loose  fat  •  -  2     2^  2    Oi  1     « 

CLASS    XT. 
F4>r  Qh^Ttar  OU^  shart^-vtooiM^  Wether  Sheep,  fed  vnthout  Corn  or 

Cake* 
Bjkitvi  of  Ten  Guineas. — Air  Hinry  Kmgjunhv^s  thi^ee,  One^Shear, 

South  Down  Werners. 
According  tb  the  certificate  of  Mr  Hertry  Khtg,  junior,  of  Plais- 
ton,  inEateX)  and  the  actestatioti  of  Mr  Henry  King,  senior,  theses 
sheep  wens  bred  by  Mr  John  EUman  of  Glynd  in  Sussex ;  were 
boughe  erf  him  lambs>.<  in  October  18(96  ;  sincie  which  they  have 
grazed  in  the  open  marshy  without  dielter,  arid  hare  had  nothings 
btttgrass* 

The  letum  from  Mr  Hentv  King,  senior,  Newgate  Market, 
who  kiUed' these  sheep;  states  the  dead- weights  as  follows,  viz. 

Sheep,  No.  1.  Sheep,  No.  2.  Sheep,  No.  3. 


/ 

St. 

lib. 

St. 

lib. 

St.    lib. 

Carcases  or  quarters,  and  heads 

12 

5 

11 

5 

12     2 

Loose  fat        -» 

2 

0 

1 

5i 

1     2 

Skins        - 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1     3 

Plucks  (heart,  liver,  and  lights) 

0 

44 

0 

4* 

0     4 

Entrails  and  contetits 

1 

H 

1 

2i 

1     2 

Blood,  and  lo^  in  killing 

1 

Ox 

0 

H 

0     6 

Totals  of  the  above 

19 

2 

17 

4 

17     3 

Live  weights,  just  before 

slaughtering  -  19     2  17     4  17     3 

Uis  Grace  the  Duie  o/BeJfi^d^s  three,  One-Shear,  South  Down 

Wethers. 
According  to  Ae  certificate'  of  Mr  Thomas  French,  bailiff  on 
^Ii«  Grace's  farm  at  M^uldea  in  Bedibrdshire*  and  the  attestation 

of 
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ol^  Mr  Join  Nhuman,  these  sheep  wer6' bred  and'  fed  bif  tl%'  abbi)e 
^m,  and  had  neither  corn  nor  cake. 

The  teaiTn  from  Mr  Paul  Gihleif,  butch<*r,  No.  13«v  Nfew 
dondJStreet^  who  killed  these  she^,  states  tht  dead-wei^ta  w9 
|dUow8»  t^a, 

Sfi^epy  No.  1.  Sherp,  No.  9.  SheepyNb.  5v 

Carcases  or  quarters* 
Heads 

V>ose  fat  -  '      - 

Skins 

Plucks  (heart,  liver,  and  lights) 
J^trails  (empty) 
Blood)  contents  of  entrails,  and 
loss  in  killing        -  .      1     1'  ]     gx  l     g 


St. 

fib. 

St. 

lib; 

ee.    UR 

11 

5 

11 

5 

11'    7 

0 

4* 

0 

H 

0    4 

1 

6 

d 

0 

2     0 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1     4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0    s 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1    1 

■*.*HI 


Totals  of  the  above         -182  183  IdH 


live  weights,  just  before 

slaughtering  -  182  183  185 

CLASS  xn. 

ForTwOrTear  QldysIicrt-iuoo/Ud^  IVeiberShe^^ed  without  Cornor  Cake, 
Prize  of  Ten  Guineas. — His  Grace  the  Dtike  of  Bedford's  tbree, 

two-shear,  South  Down  Wethers; 

According  to  the  certificate  of  Mr  Thomas  French^  bailifF  on 
his  Grace's  farm  at  Maulden,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  the  attesta- 
tion of  Mr  Jehu  Ne^uman^  these  sheep  were  bred  and  fed  oirthei 
above  farm,  and  had  neither  corn  nor  cake. 

The  return  from  Mr  Paul  Gibletty  butcher,  NO.  138.,  New 
Bond  Street,  who  killed  these  sheep,  states  the  dead- weights 
follows^  viz. 

Sheep,  No.  1.  Slieep,  JVd.  2.  She^  No.  9. 


St. 

lib. 

St. 

lib. 

St. 

Ilk 

Carcases  or  quarters    -      •      12 

5 

12 

4 

IS 

5 

Heads          ...          0 

ft 

4.' 

0 

H 

0 

^ 

lioose  fat        -         .        .        2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

7 

$kins          ...            1 

6 

1 

4 

1 

s 

Plucks  (heart,  liver,  and  lights)    0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

St 

Entrails  (empty)             -            1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Blood,   contents   of  entrails, 

and  loss  in  killing         -         1 

H 

1 

3i 

1 

5i 

■.»• 


Totals  of  the  above     -     19     7  19     1  20    6 

■ 

III  1 1  ■ 

^ye  weights,  j  ust  before 
^         ylaughtering        •         19    7  19    1  20    6 

Charles 


tS  leadings  of  the  Smithfield  CliA.  Sitrdl 

Charles  Callis  Western^  Esq.^  three,  two-shear,  South  Down 

Wethers. 
According  to  the  certificate  of  Mr  Western^  of  Felix  Hall, 
Bear  Kelvedon,  £ssex,  and  the  attestation  of  Wiiliam  Churchy 
his  shepherd,  these  sheep  were  bred  by  him,  about  the  latter  end 
of  February  1805,  although  two  of  them  show  six  teeth : 
They  have  not  been  followed  by  lean  stock,  when  eating  coleseed 
or  turnips,  but  were  treated  as  the  other  fatting  sheep,  and  have 
eaten  neither  corn  nor  cake. 

The  return  from  Mr  Henry  King,  Newgate  Market,  who 
killed  these  sheep,  states  the  dead-weights  as  follows,  viz. 

Sheep,  No.  1.  S/teep,  No.  2.  S/ieep,  No.  3.* 
St.   lib.  St.   lib.  St.   lib. 

Carcases  or  quarters,  and  heads  121  111  122 

Loose  fat  -  -  16  15  20^ 

Skms  -  -  16^  15  is; 

Plucks  (heart,  liver,  and  lights)    0    ^i  0    Si  0     4i 

Entrails  and  contents        -         1     2  11  ^     ^x 

Blood,  and  loss  in  killing     .06  0    6^  0    6^ 


Totals  (tf  the  above    -     18    2  16    6  18     2 


Live  weights,  just  before 

slaughtering         -         182  166  182 

CLASS    XHL 

For  Pigs  under  Two  Tears  Old. 

Prize  of  Ten  Guineas. — Mr  John  Roads's  15  months  old  black  and 

white  Berkshire  Pig. 
According  to  the  certificate  of  Mr  Roadsy  Aston  AbbotS| 
near  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  and  the  attestations  of  Mr  John  Westcar 
of  Creslar,  Mr  William  Roads  of  Aston  Abbots,  and  Mr  John 
Westhrook,  this  pig  was  bred  by  Mr  Joltn  Westbrook  of  Bisham,  in 
Berkshire,  in  the  beginning  of  September  1806,  and  has  been  fed 
on  skimmed  milk,  with  the  addition  of  only  4  bushels  of  barley 
meal. 

The  return  from  Mr  David  Davies,  pork-butcher,  NO.  48S.| 
Oxford  Street,  who  killed  this  pig,  states  the  dead-weights  as  fol- 
lows, viz. 

St.    lib. 
Carcase        *         -        ^2    2 
Head        -        .        -      d     5i 
Fat  (crow,  caul,  &c.)        1     6 
Feet  -  -        0    8J 

Pluck  -  -      1     1 

Entraps  (emptyi  with  fat)  0    7 


St. 

lib. 

41 

5 

3 

5 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

7 

0 

Si 

MOfr "  Procftiings  of  the  SmklifiM  Ckb.  H 

Mr  John  Road/^  Berkshire  Pig,  which  came  as  a  companion  tQ 

the  above. 
The  retutn  from  Mr  David  Davies,  pork-butcher,  NO,  433., 
Oxford  Street,  who  killed  this  pig,  states  the  dead-weights  as  £oU 
iaws,  mz. 

Carcase 
Head 

Fat  (crow,  caul,  &c.} 
Feet 

Pluck  -         -        . 

Entrails  (empty,  with  fat) 
CLASS    XIV. 
For  Pigs  under  Ofie  Tear  Old. 
PaiZB  of  Ten  Guineas. — Mr  William  S/ow^B  9  months  old  black 

and  white  high  Suffolk  Pig. 
According  to  the  certificate  of  Mr  Slow,  shepherd  to  Bail 
Cowper,  of  Cole  Green,  near  Hertford,  this  pig  was  bred  hj 
Mr  Smithy  of  Coats  Farm,  in  Yardley,  Herts,  on  the  9th  of 
March  1807  :  It  was  sold  to  William  Slow  on  the  6th  of  JunCy 
and  has  since  been  fed,  first  with  potatoes  and  pollard,  then  with 
barley  meal,  and  lastly  with  peas,  pollard  and  potatoes ;  in  tii» 
whole,  8  bushels  and  1  strike  of  pollard,  4  bushels  of  potatoeSy 
5  bushels  of  barley  meal,  2  bushels  of  peas. 

The  return  from  Mr  Edward  Bates,  butcher,  Goswell  Street^ 
who  killed  this  pig,  states  the  dead- weights  as  follows,  viz* 

St.   lib.       ' 
Carcase  -  -  -  27     1 

Head  and  feet  -  -  -  2     1 

Fat  (crow,  caul,  &c.)  and  pluck  -         -         ^     ^i 

Entrails  and  contents  -  -  ^     ^i 

Blood,  7  lib.  i  hoofs,  hair,  and  loss  in  killing,  Ilib.    I     0 


Total  of  the  above        -        33    2 


Live-weight,  just  before  slaughtering    -    33    2 


^^1 


TO  TH£  COKDUCTOE  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Kincardineshire  Resolutions  on  the  Property  Tax. 

Siftf 

'As  your  Magazine  is  the  onljr  work  of  the  kind  in  Scot- 
]{Bid|  which  forms  a  bond  of  union  amoxig  the  farming  inte- 
Ae  members  of  li|h^  qteeting,  at  which  the  enclosed  reso* 
C  '"  lutions 


hi  KincardinejfufH  Rosolutions  od  PiHsperh/  Tax.        Matclk 

Nations  were  adopted,  are  desirous  that  a  copy  of  them  and 
their  minutes  should  be  transmitted  to  you  ;  and  they  trust  that 
'yovi  will  give  to  them  that  publicity  and  circulation  which  yo|i 
may  judge  best  for  promoting  the-ooject  of  the  meeting,  and  for 
combining  together  the  whole  occupiers  of  land  in  Scotland,  in 
making  a  resptctful  and  moderate  application  to  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  procure  redress  of  the  griev- 
ance which  they  labour  under  frpm  the  property  act,  as  it  pre- 
sently exists.     I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Young. 
Ditnnoitari  by  Stonehavetiy  Jatu  23,  1808. 

PROPEkT?  TAX  on  FARMERS. 

Laurencehirky  January  11,  1808. 
"  At  a  meeting  of  FAs;Eii£Rs  in  the  County  of  Kincardine^ 
called  by  public  advertisement,  to  concert  proper  measures 
for  endeavouring  to  obtain  redress  of  the  grievances  labourejd 
under  by  ^e  Occupiers  of  Land  in  Scotland,  in  consequence 
of  the  mode  of  assessment  applicable  to  rfieir  case,  under 
the  existing  law,  imposing  a  Tax  on  the  Profits  arising  from 
Property,  Professions,  &c. 

J3r  William  Young  ofFawsydey  chosen  Pre^es. 
*  The  meeting  having  maturely  deliberated  on  the  important 
subject,  for  the  consideration  of  which  they  were  convened,  fully 
Concurred  in  the  universal  approbation  of  the  general  principle  of 
the  Property  Tax ;  and,  as  the  agricultural  interest,  which  con- 
tributes jrery  largely  to  our  flourishing  revenue,  has  hitherto 
borne  its  burdens  without  a  murmur  or  complaint,  this  meeting 
were  anxious  to  "have  it  clearly  understood,  that  they  are  still 
most  willing  to^contribute,  with  cheerfulness,  their  just  propor- 
tion of  this  tax^  and  that,  their,  only  object  is  to  obtain  an  altera- 
tion of  the  erroneous  rule  of  estimating  the  profits  of  farmers  ac- 
cording to  their  rents. 

It  was  obvious  to  this  meeting,  that  die  rate  of  land  rent  being 
governed  by  local  circumstances,  farms  of  the  same  extent  and 
intrinsic  value  must  differ  in  amount  of  rent  payable  to  the  land- 
lord, according  as  they  are  diffsceot  with  xespect  to  local  advan? 
tagcs. 

By  thus  adapting  the  rate  of  rent  to  local  situation,  the  profits 
of  farmers  are  equalized  and  proportioned  to  their  capital  \  and 
it  therefore  can  hardly  ever  happen  that  two  tenants,  paying  j}i- 
milar  sums  to  the  landlord,  are  .on  an  equality  as  to  the  amount 
of  their  profits. 

The  profits  of  a  farmer  must,  in  some  mea3ure,  also  depend  on 
"he  terms  of  his  agreement  With  the  proprietor  of  thelands ;  and 

an 
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an  assessment  of  rent  mustj  of  course,  bear  lightest  on  him  who 
has  been  most  fortunate  in  his  bargain,  and  pays  comparatively 
least  rent  to  his  landlord. 

For  these,  and  many  other  reasons  that  might  be  assigned,  the 
rents  of  lands  do  not  afford  a  just  criterion  for  estimating  the 
profits  of  the  occupiers  ;  and  an  assessment  proceeding  on  it  is 
found  to  be  unequal  in  its  operation  among  farmers  themselves, 
while  it  places  them,  collectively^  in  a  situation  less  favourable 
than  that  of  any  other  class  of  persons  liable  to  the  tax. 

The  profits  of  farmers  are,  at  least,  as  fluctuating  and  precarious 
as  those  of  mercantile  persons,  who  are  taxed  only  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  gains,  after  deducting  any  losses  they  n^ay 
sustain  in  the  course  of  business ;  and  if  no  profits  remain  o:i 
their  transactions,  they  are  justly  exempted  from  taxation. 

It  often  occurs,  from  the  failure  of  crops,  the  loss  of  live  stock, 
the  fall  of  markets,  the  rise  of  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  varic^ 
of  casualties  incident  to  the  business  of  a  farmer,  that  occupiers 
oi  hxiA  T^z^  m  profits  ivhatever :  yet,  such  is  the  existing  mode 
of  assessment  applicable  to  their  case,  they  are  subjected  to  a 
fixed  sum  of  tax,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  tneir  gains  wer^  both 
certain  and  ifivariable. 

In  estimating  the  profits  of  mercantile  persons,  their  capital  is 
properly  excluded  from  the  account :  but,  in  Scotland,  the  fiirmer 
is,  in  many  cases,  obliged  to  contribute  a  proportion  of  his  cn^i- 
tali  under  the  description  of  gains.  For  although  it  -most  com- 
monly happens  that  lands  in  this  country  are  let  to  be  improved, 
and  in  such  cases,  until  his  improvements  be  completed,  the  te- 
nant, instead  of  drawing  any  yearly  profit,  must,  annually,  sink 
a  part  of  his  capital ;  yet,  during  all  this  time,  he  is,  by  the  pre- 
sent rule  of  assessment,  taxed  for  profits  which  do  not  exist ; 
and  at  the  expiry  of  the  first  seven  years  of  his  lear«e,  when  he 
only  begins  to  get  a  return  of  what  he  has  laid  out  on  his  farm, 
he  IS  liable  in  an  increase  of  tax  proportioned  to  a  hypothetical 
rent  then  to  be  fixed  by  an  assessor,  and  which  will  fall  to  be 
enhanced  by  the  capital  expended  in  rendering  the  lands  produc- 
tive. Thus  not  only  is  the  farmer  deprived  of  any  allowance  for 
the  expense  of  his  improvements  during  the  time  he  is  carrying 
them  forward  \  but  afterwards,  when  he  comes  to  realize  his  ca- 
pital, it  is  subjected  to  an  assessment,  in  the  estimated  annual 
Talne  of  the  farm — under  which  annual  value  both  his  capital  and 
profits  are  comprehended. 

It  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that,  in 

justice  to  themselves,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  agriculture  of  this 

coantryy  which  must  be  materially  affected  and  injured  by  a  con- 

tiBUai^  of  the  present  erroneous  and  unequal  rule  of  taxation^ 
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it  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers  in  Scotland  to  use  their  endeavours 
to  obtain  such  an  alteration  of  the  law,  as  may  provide  for  their 
being,  in  future^  assessed  according  to  the  actual  amount  of  the 
profits  arising  from  their  business ;  a  mode  of  assessment  which, 
they  conceive,  would  impose  the  tax  with  an  equal  hand,  and 
yield  as  much  revenue  as  that  now  practised.  The  meeting  was 
aware  that  it  has  been  urged,  among  other  objections  to  this  mea- 
sure, that  farmers  are  not  in  the  Ii^bit  of  keeping  such  regular 
accounts,  as  merchants.  Without  acknowledging  the  fact  on 
which  this  objection  is  founded,  the  meeting  conceived,  that,  if 
it  did  exist,  it  could  be  easily  obviated,  by  making  rent  a  criterion 
ofprofit^  in  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  show  correct  accounts 
of  their  transactions. 

//  nvas  therefore  unanimomly  RESOLFEDi 

1.  That  diis  meeting  will  cooperate  with  the  farmers  in  other 
counties  of  Scotland,  in  any  general  measures  that  may  be 
thought  adviseable  for  obtaining  the  desired  alteration  of  the  law. 

2.  That  a  copy  of  these  minutes  be  transmitted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  for  the  county,  and  for  the  district  of  burghs 
with  which  the  county  is  connected,  with  a  request  that  they  will 
use  their  influence  in  promoting  the  object  of  this  meeting. 

3.  That  a  copy  be  also  transmitted  to  the  Convener  of  the 
county,  requesting  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the  LandholdejrSf  at 
their  first  meeting,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  support  a  measure  in 
which  they  arc  so  materially  interested. 

4.  That  these  Minutes  and  Resolutions  be  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  newspapers,  and  copies  printed  for  cir- 
culation. 

(Signed)    William  Young,  Preses. 

NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

We  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  submitting  the  above  judi- 
qious  resolutions  concerning  the  property  tax,  as  it  falls  upon 
farmers,  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  duty  bound,  earujestly  recommend  that  similar  mea- 
sures for  procuring  relief  may  be  adopted  in  every  county.  It  is 
honourable  to  the  Kincardineshire  farmers  to  have  led  the  way  in 
such  a  business  \  and  were  their  conduct  to  be  generally  imitate<i, 
a  doubt  need  not  be  entertained,  but  that  relief  would  shortly 
follow.  Silence  on  such  an  important  subject  only  serves  to  make 
the  Legblature  believe,  that  the  tax,  as  presently  assessed,  is  not 
a  grievance ;  but  were  the  evils  arising  from  levying  it  upon  rent 
to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  described,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
t]  a  deaf  ear  would  be  given^  or  redress  wiUiheld,  to  those  wha 
10  burdened.  N. 
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Refiew  of  Agricultuahl  Publications. 


Transactions  of  the  Highland  Societv  of  Scotland^  Vol,  III,  pp.  629. 

Edinburgh^  Constable  &  Co.    1807. 

Should  the  territory  of  Great  Britain  not  be  improved  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  physical  circumstances,  the  deficiency  can- 
not be  attributed  to  any  want  of  public  and  private  societies,  e- 
stablished  for  the  express  purpose  of  benefiting  and  promoting 
agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  either  by  conferring  reward,  be* 
stowing  advice,  or  furnishing  protection  to  those  concerned  in 
carrying  it  on.  These  Institutions  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads.  1.  The  societies  whose  operations  are  not  confined  to  a 
local  district,  but  extended  over  the  whole  island,  or  at  least  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  such  as  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  in  Lon- 
don, the  Trustees  for  Fisheries  "and  Improvements  in  Scotland, 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  the  Highland  Society  4 
and,  though  last,  yet  not  least,  the  National  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. 2.  The  county  and  parochial  societies,  mostly  established 
since  agriculture  became  a  fashionable  art,  and  which  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  set  calculation  at  defiance.  In  a  word,  no  country 
in  the  known  world  is  so  liberally  supplied  with  agricultural  so- 
cieties as  Great  Britain ;  and  was  improvement  to  go  forward  in 
a  degree  proportional  with  the  number  of  hands  engaged  in  pro- 
moting it,  our  island,  in  a  short  time,  would  wear  the  face  of  a 
terrestrial  paradise. 

We  are  quite  aiyare,  that  several  people  are  disposed  to  consi- 
der these  institutions  as  perfectly  harmless,  serving  in  many  in- 
stances as  a  decent  excuse  for  a  tavern  meeting,  and  as  an  excel- 
lent resource  for  killing  a  little  time  with  those  who  have  more 
of  that  article  upon  their  hand  than  they  know  how  to  dispose 
of.  Many  observations  of  this  kind  we  have  heard ;  but,  witb- 
oat  stopping  to  ascertain  their  correctness,  it  may  safely  be  ad- 
mitted, that  there  are  various  obstacles  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
improvement,  not  to  be  removed  by  individual  strength,  though 
^  snoi  may  be  successfully  combated  and  overcome  by  the  joint 
finroe  of  a  society  of  persons  leagued  together  for  accomplishing 
one  common  object.  Nay  more,  that  the  collision  of  sentiment 
ocdtsioned  at  such  meetings,  serves  to  place  the  human  mind  in 
^•Qmetbirig  like  a  state  of  requisition  for  the  public  good,  where- 
•A^  Iclent  genius  may  be  drawn  forth,  and  made  to  act  upon  a 
*^dM6»  where  otherwise  it  wouh 


would  never  have  appeared.     Leaving 
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these  general  reflections,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  which  contains  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  (at  present  the  most  popular  society  in  the  island) 
since  1 803  \  and  being  executed  by  men  of  celebrated  talents, 
and  well  qualified  for  discharging  the  tasks  respectively  underta* 
ken,  claims  our  attention  in  a  greater  decree  than  the-  generality 
of  agricultural  publications. 

Passing  over  flie  first  part  of  the  Introduction  (drawn  up  by 
Henry  MacKi^nzie,  Esq.),  as  havine  nothing  to  do  with  agricul- 
tural improvement,  we  observe,  witn  pleasure,  an  account  of  the 
several  public  worlds  undertaken  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Society,*  which,  when  completed,  must  necessarily  prove  of  last- 
ing advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands.  We  are  not 
quite  sure,  however,  whether  tlie  legislative  regulations  respect- 
ing emigration,  enacted  at  the  desire  of  the  Society,  deserve  the 
like  approbation.  But  be  this  as  it  may^  the  other  objects  which 
have  engaged  the  notice  of  the  Society,  may,  in  general,  be  esti-» 
mated  as  of  the  first  irpportance  towards  national  welfaze.  With 
the  exceptions  of  the  encouragement  bestowed  upoa  the  compila^ 
tion  of  a  Gaelic  Dictionary,  the  attempt  to  investigate  the  an- 
cient Highland  musici  and  to  inquire  concemiog  the  authenticity 
of  Ossian's  Poems^  we  regard  the  labours  of  the  Society,  during 
the  years  1804,  5,  6,  as  entitling  them  to  the  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen.  We  hsLve  made  these  exceptions,  considering  every 
endeavour  to  keep  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  separate 
and  distinct  from  their  Lowland  brethren,  to  be  unwise  and  im- 
politic. The  Highlands  are  not  to  be  improved,  unless  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  completely  changed  y 
therefore,  every  attempt  to  support  and  preserve  ancient  prac-. 
tices  and  customs,  however  well  meant,  must  serve  fo  retard  im- 
provement, and*  perpetuate  the  inconveniences  of  the  present 
system.  At  any  rate,  what  has  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's 
Poems  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands  ?  Such 
an  inquiry  may  be  very  fit  for  a  learned  individual,  but  is  un- 
worthy of  the  time  and  attention  of  such  a  respectable  Society. 
Ossian's  Poems,  to  be  sure,  whoever  composed  them,  deserve  to 
be  admired ;  but  with  their  authenticity  the  improvement  of  the 
country  is  not  in  the  slightest  manner  connected. 

The  first  essay  in  this  volume  is.  On  the  Natural  History  of  tie 
Herringy  by  Archibald  Drummond,  Esq.  This  species  of  the 
finny  tribe  has  been  long  considered  as  a  valuable  article,  bodi 
for  nome  consumption  and  exportation ;  and  bounties  to  those 
who  adventured  in  the  catching  and  curing  of  herrings,  have  been 
distributed  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  have  brought  the  whole 
waste  land  of  the  island  into  a  condition  approxtflialing  to  tiiat  of 
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yoden  c^iUmt^-  No^itjist^diog  tlie  piiblip  $upport  lavishly  b^« 
'Stowedi  we  g|re  afraid  tb^t  |t)i^  herrifig  fisher]r  is  not  one  step  ad- 
vanced since  th^  union  of  the  two  Kingdoms }  therefore  consider 
it  as  a  trade  which  ought  to  be  Ipft  to  stand  or  fall  according  to 
its  own  strength.  In  shpit,  the  herring  6sherv  is  a  business  ojl^ 
such  a  variable  and  fluctuating  description,  that  it  cannot  be  forced 
beyond  its  natural  bounds  by  bounties,  however  liberally  bestow* 
ed.  These  points  are  not  discussed  by  Mr  prummond,  who 
cl|ie^y  confines  himself  to  the  natural  history  of  the  herringi 
^oqceming  which  he  furnishes  a  concise  account,  both  amusing 
and  interesting. 

Mr  Drummo])d  is  for  relinquishinff,  in  some  measure,  the 
|ochf  bay  and  creek  fishery*  where  nitherto  the  business  has 
pbiefly  l^h  Cfirried  on,  and  for  prosecuting  t}ie  deep-sea  fishery, 
which  hl^  thinks  has  every  thing  to  recommend  it.  Here  w6 
most  differ  with  him,  b^U^vin^  tl>at  the  inshore  fishery  must  air- 
ways be  most  profitable,  because  most  suitable  to  the  genius  and 
§ toc)E  of  the  peppie  concerned  in  the  trade.  Resides,  the  boat- 
fishing  answers  be§t  iii  anptljuer  point  of  yiew^  because  those  ^n^ 
S\ed  iff!  it  can,  in  the  absende  of  herring,  betake  themselves  to 
er  branches  of  fishery,  which  cafinpt  with  the  like  facility 
be  lesoFted  to  by  the  people  employed  in  busses.  Mr  Drummon^ 
hints  at  rivalling  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  which,  as  far  bacjc 
as  i773|  is  said  to  have  employed  25,000  men,  including  boys. 
The  only  difiiculty  which  occurs  to  us,  and  we  acknowledge  it 
to  be  a  very  simple  one,  is,  where  people  would  be  got  to  eat  all 
the  herriuffs  caught  under  such  an  extension  of  the  fishery.  We 
believe  that  the  market  is  tolerably  well  supplied,  and  at  mode- 
rate rates,  ev^n  as  matters  go ;  but  were  such  an  extension  to 
(ak^  place  as  hinted  by  Mr  Dmmmond,  the  trade  would  ine«* 
vitably  be  ruined.  Indeed  it  has  seldom  been  a  flourishing  one, 
as  might  easily  be  shown  were  the  point  in  the  least  degree  pro* 
blematical. 

The  second  essay  is  on  Peat^  its  Properties  and  Usesy  by  Mr 
Nakmith  ^t  IJamilton.  Qn  this  subject  much  has  recently  been 
written,  and  much  will  continue  to  be  written,  so  long  as  peat 
earth  forms  9  prominent  character  among  Scottish  soijs.  Mr 
Naiamitb  thinks,  and  very  justly,  that  the  best  recipe  for  making 
a  peat  earth  soil  capable  of  carrying  crops  of  corn  and  grass,  is  to 
tower  it  with  other  earth,  such  as  clay,  loam,  gravel  or  till,  to  the 
fSStnt  of  one  hundred  cubic  yards  per  acre,  which  very  likely 
irin  te  higMy  useful  \  but  the  difficulty  seems  to  lye  in  procuring 
Mdl  ja  sucjl  situations  that  would  answer  the  purpose.  Grant- 
ag  pt  ^ii}d  be  procured^  we  have  some  difficulty  of  admitting 
WmlrSiJ^t^"^  r^ative  to  the  eij^p^nse,  ^nd  s?4.spe9t  the  whole  to 
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Be  founded  on  hypothesisy  and  not  on  actual  experiment.     Vfe 
shall  make  an  extract,  and  offer  a  passing  observation. 

*  I  have  thus  attempted  to  eramine  the  nature  and  compofition  of 
that  unfecmly  fubffancc  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  furface 
in  thefe  regiontr  is  laid  wafte— -invefti'gating  its  peculiar  qualities,  ancf 
the  caufes  of  its  natural  ftf  rility.  1  have  alfo  endeavoured  to  fhow  that 
it  is  redaimable,  and  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  its  latent  ferti- 
lity may  be  broujifht  rnto  adfion.  The  means  prefcribed  are  neither  in- 
tricate nor  impra6Hcable  ;  and  the  advantage' which  would  accrue  from 
the  execution  is  great  and  obvious.  .  The  expenfe  of  cultivation  will  be 
lefa  or  more  according  to  fituation  and  oircumflances  &  but  we  fhall 
here,  by  way  of  illuftration,  attempt  a  probable  compntatioBy  which, 
judging  from  experiencCt  it  would  hardly  ever  exceed. 

*  The  cod  of  draining,  levelling,  and  making  roads,  fn  a  field  of  any 
extent,  when  divided  \yj  the  acres  it  contained,  would  fcarcely  amount 

per  acre  to  -  -  -  -L.  300 
Lifting,  carrying,,  abd  fpreading  too  cubic  yards  of  earth, 

at  6d.  per  yard                 •                   -                   -              ,  2   10     (5 

Firft  year's  digging  ovfcr  -  -  -  2  5  0 
60  bolls  qnicklime^  with  caniage  and  fpreading,  foppofe  ri* 

per  boll  *  -  -  •  -300 

12  pedes  feed  oats,  at  24J. /rrbol^         «             -             -  o   18     o 

Harrowing  and  cutting  tough  clodis              -              ^  o  10     o 

Digging  over  the  fecond  and  third  year,  at  iL  6u  yearly  2  12     o 

Seed  for  thefe  two  years                 •                 >*    '             -  x  1 6     <» 

Harrowing  for  ditta  *  «  -  050 
Grafs  feeds  to  be  fowo  the  laft  year,  fnppofe  to  coff^  colled- 

ing,  &:c.  "  -  -  -  I  I  o 
Repeated  rollings  the  fecond  and  third  year,  and  breaking 

the  unreduced  clods^  the  laft             -            •            -  1100 


Thiis  the  outlay  on  each  acre  for  three  years  win  be  -  L.  19     7     o 
'  Let  us  now  fee  what  may  be  the  probable  return.     The 
three  years  eultivated  crops  may  be  reafonably  eipe£ied' 
to  be  worth  at  leaft,  7I.  f  os.  at  an  average  each. 
Jnde  for  the  three  -  -  L.  22   10     o 

The  firft  crop  of  grafs  in  bay,  fuppofe  vi^orth  400 

The  fecond  and  third  croj^b  of  g'rafi  in  pafture, 

at  308.  each  -  .  •^         w  3    •     & 
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Balance  in  fkvotir  of  the  cultivator         -  |#.  10    3,    a 

*  According 

*  ^  In  places  where,  from  diiUnt  carriage  and  other  drcumftaticesy 
the  price  of  Iimc  is  too  high,  day,  burnt  in  proper  kilos  with  peat  fuel* 
might  fupply  its  place,  firick  duft  and  lime  feem  to  have  fimilar  ef- 
%£l8  on  grafs  ground.  Both  kiH  jhofTes,  and  promote  the  growtb  •£ 
Irhke  clover  and  other  fwcd.herbagd^ ' 
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^  According  to  this  moderate  computttion,  the  cuiturator  is  remu^ 
JMtrated  (or  hia  labour  and  attentioii :  and  what  was  heretofore  a  nui* 
i|ioce»  is  conTerced  into  a  ^raluable  field.  Th«*  firft  dilSculties  of  culti- 
vation being  furmounteJ^  its  future  culture  will  be  lefs  expcnfive,  per- 
haps,  than  that  of  any  other  ground  ;  and  as  it  will  ftill  be  improving 
.in  fertility*  it  will  make  rnnre  bountiiul  returns. 

*  Tl\c  advantages  which  the  public  would  derive  from  converting 
fierile  peat  into  fertile  fields,  are  perhaps  ftill  more  confiderable  thao 
the  profit  of  individuals.  1  am  not  poflcffed  of  data^  by  which  any 
judgment  could  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  peat  fields  in  the  Britifh 
iflands ;  but  they  abound  fo  much  in  many  places,  that  it  would  pro- 
bably not  be  extravagant  to  fuppofe,  that  'ri  the  whole  of  that  fub- 
ftance  were  cultivated  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  whicii  it  is  -capable,  it 
might  afford  provtfions  to  half  a  mfllion  of  people ;  and  if  indufiry 
were  exerted  to  fpread  peat,  prepared  as  manure,  over  all  the  hard  foilis 
IvMig  within  two  mHes  of  the  different  bedfl  of  that  fubftance,  an  addi- 
tion of  food,  equaNy  great,  would  undoubtedly  be  thus  obtained. 
This  is  afubje6l  worthy  of  xhe  attention  of  the  Legislature.  Here  aa 
antidote  •again ft  emigration  is  to  be  found.  The  labour  requifite  to 
convert  the  peat  of  the  country  to  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  applicable^ 
would  furniih  employment  for  all  thofe  whom  an  unfeeling  policy  drives 
lirom  fmall  farms,  in  order  to  make  great  ones,  provid[ed  means  were 
found  to  make  it  their  intereft  thus  to  apply  their  labour.^     p.  82—85. 

We  doubt  much  whether  a  cubic  yard  of  earth  can  be  digged 
smd  carried  even  to  the  moderate  diltance  of  three  hundred 
yards  for  fixpence ;  at  leaft,  we  know  that  -a  compound  midden 
this  fumraer  coft  us  more,  though  at  no  greater  diftance.  It 
occurs  alfo,  that  intereft  upon  the  outlays  ought  to  have  been 
added9  which,  in  fa£l,  is  precifeVy  the  fame  to  the  owner  a^ 
money  expended.  It  alfo  deferves  attention,  that  a  fingle  half- 
penny is  not  allowed  to  .the  improver  for  fubfiftence  during 
thcfe  improvements^  but  this  is  an  error  fo  common  amongfl: 
calculators,  that  i^  need  not  be  infifted  upon.  We  add  another 
pbfervation,  and  leave  the  inference  to  Mr  Naifmith.  Suppofe 
fuch  foils  as  are  under  confideration,  to  be  worth  ten,  or  even 
£fteen  pounds  per  acre,  whea  io  theur .  natural  ftate,  and  that 
xhey  require  the  fum  of  nineteen  pounds  feven  fhiUings  Sterling 
to  make  them  carry  com 'or  artificial  graffes^  can  it  be  expedr 
ed  that  they  are  to  be  improved  by  a  common  farmer,  who 
rarely  poffefles  longer  than  nine,  ten,  or  twentyrone  years,  from 
the^utfet  ?  To  expect  any  fuch  thing,  would  be  foolifli  and  ri- 
diculous ;  therefore,  the  talk  of  executing  fuch  improvement^, 
Ihould,  in  every  cafe,  devolve  upon  proprietors,  efpecially  a^  th^ 
«alue  of  their  property  would  thereby  be  doubled  or  tripled.  It 
Mwld  be  a  pretty  affair,  indeed,  were  a  farmer  to  double  or  triplj^ 
4be  natural  value  of  bis  landtc^d's  property,  and,  at  the  end  of 
ipf'  ^S!4^9  ^^^^  either  to  remove  from  the  premifes^  or  pay  a  rent 
•*'*  G  .9  proportione4 


ptbportibned  to  thft  Extent  of  the  imt>rdt6ftieiit  which  he  had  at- 
cbmpliihpd  !  Rural  writers  fhould  hot  onlt  tecortimetid  What  is 
profitable,  bat  alfo  what  is  pra£iicable,  btnerWife  theit  adricisi 
piay  be  altogether  inefieftur.l. 

The  next  fefliiy,  Oh  the  Influence  of  Fhfft  ahd  other  vdridies  (f 
had  Weather  on  the  ripening  of  Cqrn^  by  the  late  Dr  Benjamin  Bell^ 
is  a  mod  valuable  performapce,  and,  ill  fubftaiKe,  cotroborates 
the  opinion^  delivered  when  Sir  jofeph  BaiiWs  tCflaj  on  the  DiC- 
eafes  of  Wheat  was  reviewed  in  this  Magazine.  After  defcrib? 
ing  various  experiments,  which  appear  to  have  been  conducted 
with  fingular  attention »  Pr  Bell  draws  a  number  of  appropriate 
ConcluQons,  which  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
}ay  before  our  readers.  The  following  ones,  however^  will  ihow 
his  fentiments  on  the  queftion,  whether  light  qr  impe|fe£^  grain 
fliould  be  ufed  for  feed. 

<  When  light  feed  is  made  ufe  of,  the  crops  mpre  readily  faffer  with 
blight  and  other  difcafes ;  and  it  appears  that  many  difeafes  of  plantS| 
efpccially  fiich  as  give  rife  to  the  generation  of  infe^tsy  are  particularly 
apt  to  spread  and  communicate  the  contagion  to  plants  that  are  weak  ; 
which,  like  animals  in  a  ft  ate  of  debility ,  do  not  fo  readily  refill  conta- 
gion, nor  the  formation  of  thofe  yermin  by  which  they  are  moft  apt  to 
be  deftroyed,  as  thofe  that  are  found  and  rigorous. 

*  1 5.  This,  accordingly,  (hould  be  confidered  as  a  powerful  motive 
for  ufing  only  the  beft  com  for  feed,  a  maxim  that  cannot  be  too  ftrong- 
ly  inculcated ;  for  af  the  opinion,  which  I  have  mentioned  prevails  with 
many,  of  all  feeds  that  vegetate  being  nearly  equally  £t  fbr  the  produc- 
tion of  crops,  tbey  frf^quentlv  make  ufe  of  the  weak  part  of  their  corn 
for  feed,  and  convert  all  the  Deft  of  it  into  flour  or  meal ;  and  thus,  for 
a  temporary  advantage,  continue  to  perpetuate  the  produSiion  of  crops 
that  arc  both  fmall  in  quantity,  and  of  very  inferior  quality. 

*  1 6.  For  the  prevention  df  thefe  hurtful  confequeilcek*  none  but  the 
beft  feed  of  every  kihd  fliouId  be  fown :  with  this  view,  fanhets  fhoold 
pot  only  procure  feed  that  has  been  well  ripened,  but  fuch  as  hste  beeii 
well  kept,  and  never  injured  by  frofts,  fnows,  or  rains.  It  would  alfo 
be  much  for  their  inter^,  to  wafb  the  whole  of  their  feed  com  in  ftrong 
brine  ;  not  ^nly  their  wheat,  but  their  barley  and  oats,  as  well  as  their 
beans,  peas,  and  tares  ;  for  nothing  renders  com  fo  fit  fur  feed,  as  this 
operation  i  when  properly  done,  it  not  ohly  carries  off  all  thk  light 
fi»eds,  but  alfo  the  feeds  of  a  great  many  weeds,  v^hich  cannot,  in  any 
other  way,  be  fo  completely  feparated  from  it, '     p.  106,  107. 

The  fourth  paper  contains  a  defcription  of  a  liihe-kiln  built  in 
1 80 1  by  General  Dirom  at  Mount  i^nnan.  This  i$  a  fcietitific 
peformance ;  but  we  are  not  certain  that  the  kiln  therein  recom« 
mended,  will  prove  advantageous  to  the  burners  of  lime.  To 
fave  fuel  is  the  chief  improvement  propofed  to  be  gained ;  and^ 
po  doubt,  this  is  a  matter  of  importance  j  but  then  inconvenien- 
ces attend  the  ule  of  it%  which  go  far  to  counterbalance  any  far- 
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ing  of  fuel.  ■  Some  people  may  be  dirpofed  to  rerkon  the  circum- 
ftance  candidly  mentioned  by  the  Gener;)l|  of  his  ten:iint  having 
declined  to  work  the  kiln,  after  a  trial  of  two  years,  as  a  deciCve 
proofs  that  it  was  inferior  to  thofe  ere£)ed  upon  the  old  plan  j  and 
were  they  to  do  fo,  perhaps  they  would  not  be  far  midaken. 

The  fifth  Eflay  gives  an  account  of  the  improvement  of  a  trad); . 
of  barren  sround  covered  with  heath  in  an  elevated  fituation  in 
the  county  of  Peebles,  by  Mr  James  Allan,  The  only  improve- 
ment we  can  difcem  to  have  been  executed,  was  fpreading  twenty 
bolls  of  diell-lime  on  each  acre  of  the  heatli  after  beini^  once 
ploughed,  though,  no  doubt,  the  elevation  and  ruggednefs  of  the 
furface  rendered  thefe  operations  not  eafily  executed, 

Mr  Hay's  account  of  the  improvement  of  a  moor  near  Tr.ment, 
iait-Lothian,  is  next  prefented.  This  moor,  which  confided  of 
37  acres,  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  Winton  eftate,  and  had 
been  ufed  as  an  outfield  range  for  time  immemorial.  In  all  pro- 
bability a  particle  of  lime  had  at  no  time  been  adminiftered;  there- 
fore, It  prefented  a  promtfing  object  for  improvement ;  and,  from 
Krfonal  obfervation,  we  are  free  to  fay  that  the  meafures  ufed  by 
f  Hay  to  bring  it  into  culture,  were  excellently  calculated  to  in- 
fure  complete  fuccefs.  After  clearing  it  of  whins,  the  ground  was 
ploughed  in  November  1799;  crofs-ploughed  luly  1800;  break-har- 
rowed in  June  1801;  ploughed  thereafter  into  15  feet  ridges,  linied 
at  the  rate  of  60  and  70  barley  bolls  6{  (hells  (360  and  420  Win- 
cheiler  bu(hels)  per  Scotch  acre;  ploughed  a  fourth  tirhe  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  that  year ;  enclo&d  with  ditch,  hed^re  and 
paling  through  the  winter,  and  fown  with  oats  and  grafs  feeds  in 
March  i8o2.  The  oat  crop  was  good,  producing  at  the  r.ite  of 
16  bolls  {60  bufliels)  per  Scotch  acre,  or  48  buihels  per  EngliAi 
acre;  and  the  fucceeding  crop  of  hay  averaged  147-1  (tones  per 
Scotch  acre,  or  aboiit  one  ton  and  three  hundred  wpight  per  acre 
Engliih  meafure.  The  taking  a  hay  crop  on  Tuch  land  feems  the 
only  objedionable  meafure  ;  for  it  was  helping  to  undo  the  im«» 
Movement  that  had  been  made  \  and,  after  all,  wo  tiunk  that  grafs 
feeds  would  have  fucceeded  better,  and  rehiained  longer  in  tiie 
gBOund,  had  their  fowing  been  delayed  till  after  a  fecond  fallow. 
A  crop  of  grey  peas,  followed  by  oats,  might  have  been  taken* 
Thenj  bad  the  land  been  fallowed,  and  a  flight  drefling  of  duns; 
applied,  grafs  feeds,  accompanying  barley,  might  alnioil,  for  a 
certunty,  have  been  depended  upon.  « 

Mr  Hay's  (tatement  of  outlays  is'given  with  precifion  ;  and  he 
does  not  negleA  to  charge  intereft  yearly  on  his  outlays,  like  Mr 
^laifarith,  as  already  noticed.  He  avoids,  however,  charging  any 
ddng ,  by  way  of  rent,  though,  certainly,  the  ground  was  worth 
jmethiitg  ;  and  probably  he  eilimates  hu  fird  ploughing  far  too 
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low,  at  twelve  fliillings,  when,  in  fa£V,  it  might  coft  twenty. 
He  alfo  feems  to  have  given  his  own  perfonal  trouble  into  the 
bargain  ;  though,  afiuredly,  the  attention  fo  feduloufly  beftowed, 
was  deferving  of  a  confiderable  reward.  Still,  independent  of 
thefe  omiffions,  the  improvement  was  highly  beneficial ;  and  (hows 
what  may  be  done  by  a  fpirited  proprietor,  when  provided  with 
a  difceming  and  aftive  overfeer.  The  faflb  is,  if  the  land  did  not 
pay  more  than  one  (lulling  per  acre  to  the  former  poffeffor,  and 
was  worth  ^oX.per  annum  in  1803  for  a  leafe  of  19  years,  that  the 
fee-fimple  of  the  property  was  inpreafed  from  fifty-five  pounds 
ten  {hillings,  taking  it  at  thirty  years  purchafe,  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  while  the  outlay  on  which  that  increafe  of  value  was 
gained,  amounted  to  7471*  13s.  7d.,  leaving  a  nett  profit  of  696I. 
1 6s.  5d.  This  is  the  true  way  of  calcnlating  the  worth  of  the 
improvement  made ;  whereas,  Mr  Hay  ftrikes  his  balancei  after 
taking  a  crop  of  oats  and  a  crop  of  hay,  which  magnifies  the  pro- 
fit confiderably.  N. 

{To  be  continued,) 


A  Letter  on  the  Nature^  Extent  and  Management^  of  Poor  Rates 
in  Scotland;    with  a  Review  of  the  Controverfy  reJ^Bing  the 
Aholitionof  Poor  Laws,    pp*  38.     Park,  Edinburgh  ^  Harding, 
London,  1807. 

The  fubje£^  which  this  author  undertakes  to  difcufs,  is  of  great 
importance.  In  a  country  like  this,  where  wealth  and  its  attend- 
ant luxury  abound,  there  mud  always  be  many  poor  \  for  the  agr 
gregate  wealth  of  a  nation  is  no  fecurity  that  all  the  individuals 
compofing  it  ihall  be  rich.  Unavoidable  misfortune,  thoughtlefs- 
nefs,  and  an  abfurd  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  others  in  the  career 
of  expenfe,  will  be  continually  reducing  fome  to  poverty;  and 
their  mifery  will  be  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  riches  of  the 
generality.  The  management  of  the  poor  has  become,  with  us, 
therefore,  a  concern  of  great  importance,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pefted,  of  great  difficulty.  Every  writer  on  political  economy, 
confefTcs  tlie  difEcuItv  of  the  fubje£i,  attempts  to  difcufs  it,  ex- 
pofes  miftakes  and  abufes,  fuggells  reforms,  and,  when  he  hfts 
done  all,  we  find  ourfelves,  feemingly,  as  far  from  any  pra£lical 
amendment  of  the  fyftem  as  ever.  The  burden  of  fupporting  the 
poor  is  ftill  increafing ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  queftioned,  whether 
their  condition  is  becoming  more  comfortable. 

We  muft  be  underfiood  to  fpeak  of  the  Southern  divifion  of 
our  ifland ;  for,  in  no  part  of  Scotland,  can  the  fupport  of  the 
poor  be  called  a  -burden  \  and  no  where^  we  believe,  is  their  con- 
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dition  very  bad.  We  are  faft  following  the  fteps  of  our  South- 
em  neighbours^  however,  in  other  refpeAs ;  and  it  will  be  well 
if  we  take  care  not  to  follow  their  example  in  this.  There  feems 
to  be  fome  danger,  at  prefent,  of  an  approximation  to  the  condi- 
tion of  England  in  this  matter  ;  and  it  is  this  circumftance  which 
gives  %o  the  fubje£):  of  the  poor  laws  a  new  intereft  in  this 
country,  and  renders  it  fomething  more  than  a  mere  topic  of  fpe- 
culative  curioGty. 

The  fubjed):  embraces  fuch  different  interefts,  and  addrefles 
fucfa  oppofite  principles  in  our  nature,  that  the  thing  which  ren- 
ders a  cool  and  rational  inveftigation  peculiarly  neceflary,  makes 
it  extremely  difficult.  If  we  could  fuppofe  the  poor  to  write  up- 
on it,  we  may  eafily  conceive  on  what  fide  they  would  arrange 
themfelves  $  and  when  the  rich  do  it,  we  ought  to  expeGt  a  little 
prejudice,  arifing  from  intereft,  to  give  a  colour  to  their  fenti- 
inents.  When  they,  who  bear  no  part  of  the  burden,  difcufs  the 
propriety  of  laying  it  on,  they  are  apt  to  think  too  little  about  its 
weight ;  and  when  thofe,  who  carry  it,  fpeak,  they  complain  more 
perhaps  than  is  neceffary. 

In  fettling  the  primary  queftion,  therefore,  whether  the  rich 
Ihould  be  compelled  by  law  to  provide  for  the  poor,  we  may  na- 
turally expe&  fome  exaggerated  ftatements,  fame  iifelefs  declama- 
tion, and  fome  fophiflicatcd  reafoning  on  both  fides.  The  narrow 
commercial  fpirit  which  calculates  every  thing  on  the  principles 
of  profit  and  lofs,  will  be  for  leaving  all  to  dilcretion,  lef:  obliga- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  rich,  beget  floth  and  infolence  on  the 
part  of  the  poor ;  it  can  fee  noticing  but  endlefs  fraud  and  ce«ife- 
lefs  importunity,  if  the  law  fhall  once  lend  its  fan£lion  to  the 
claims  of  the  needy.  A  miftaken  fpirit  of  philanthropy,  obeyii'.g 
the  didiates  of  feehng  rather  than  of  judgmeni,  diitreflTed  at  the 
clamours  of  the  indigent,  and  Ihocked  at  the  ilii'.>eraiity  of  many 
of  the  rich,  runs  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  perce'ives  no  dan- 
ger but  that  of  the  poor  ftarvnig  through  the  cruelty  ot  thofe  who 
ought  to  feed  them. 

The  just  course  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  will  not  be  found 
in  either  of  the  extremes  ;  and  he  who  shall  be  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  it,  must  combine  several  requisites  not  often  to  be 
jfound  in  the  same  individual.  He  must  possess  a  sound  under- 
standing, and  not  an  unfeeling  heart ;  he  must  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  existing  laws  in  Scotlaijd  on  this  subject ; 
he  must  not  be  ignorant  of  that  monstrous  mass  of  absurdity  and 
inismanagement  in  England ;  he  must  be  able  to  detect  the  cir- 
pumstances  from  which  the  abuse  has  proceeded,  and  bhow  how 
a  compulsory  system  might  be  cstAbii^icd  wiiiiout  leading  to  tlie 
nme  disorders* 

,  Whether 
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Whether  tf.is  author,  who  has' not  fdVoured  tiie  public  with  his 
ndmey  possesses  all  these  qualifications,  we  are  nOt  able,  from  the 
evidence  before  us,  to  pronounce.  From  what  we  have  here,  we 
are  led  to  conclude,  that  he  ha3  given  the  subject  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention,  aiid  that  he  possesses  a  liberal  and  candid 
mind.  This  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters,  in  which  the 
subject  of  the  poor  laws,  as  far  as  respects  Scotland,  is  proposed 
ro  be  trended.  When  the  author  has  finished  his  speculations^ 
wc  shall  make  our  readers  acouainted  with  the  result,  and  take 
the  liberty,  if  we  see  occasion  lor  it,  to  offer  our  own  sentiments 
on  this  imi^ortant  topic. 

We  shall  let  the  author  state  his  own  purpose  and  plan* 
*  After  coi.'fidehng  the  di&ulties,'  be  {ays,  *  whioh  you  have  ftated 
rcrpe£llDg  the  management  of  the  Poor,  in  the  parifti  where  you  refide, 
I  have  thouffht  it  proper  to  adopt  this  mode  of  commuoicatiQg  -to  you 
my  obfervatioQs  at  full  length  upon  evecy  part  of  the  fyftem  of  Poor 
ftates,  as  eftabliihed  in  Scotland.  My  fituation  hsa  brought  uadcr  per- 
gonal infpefition  as  extenfive  a  view  of  the  various  forms  which  the  Poor 
Laws  aflume,  in  the  courfe  of  their  execution,  as  faOs  to  the  lot  of  moft 
men.  At  the  fame  time  1  acknowledge,  that  though  I  have  a»adc  di« 
Tlgeht  inquiry  both  into  the  law  and  the  pr^Aicc  concerning  legal  al^ 
fcflmtntd  for  the  t>oor,  and  have  for  many  years  t^ken  my  fidl  (hare  in 
fhe  management  of  them,  there  is  much  that  remains  confufcd  and  un- 
fixed upon  this  departmeiit  of  public  polled.  Willing  to  comrannicate 
the  refuh  of  mjr  own  experience,  I  am  alfo  defirous  to  avail  myfelf  of 
tht  knowledge  of  othets  who  have  had  opportunities  of  making  ob« 
fertations  upon  the  fame  fubjcfk  ;  and  it  has  been  ftfggefted  to  me,  that 
the  moft  likely  method  of  attaining  thti  end,  would  be  to  publiih  let* 
ttt%  at  (hort  intervals,  givihg  time  to  ftlch  as  wct^  fo  inclined,  to  con* 
tribute  whatever  may  feem  calculated  to  furnifli  complete  iufbrnuttioti, 
and  preclude  the  embarraflments  that  arift  in  the  courfe  of  manage^ 
ment.  This  fecms  to  be  an  objed  of  great  importance,  when  it  is  con* 
iidered,  that  aifeflinents  for  the  poor  are,  from  caufes  to  be  afterwards 
noticed^  likely  *  to  become  more  frequent  every  year  *. '  Independent 
of  religious  confiderations,  it  is  likewise  a  very  interefting  concern  to 
every  friend  of  his  country,  that  the  poor  fhoold  have  no  juft  reafon  to 
complain,  and  that  the  labouring  clafles,  who,  from  their  condition,  are 
difpofcd  to  fympathize  with  the  indigent,  (hould  not  be  induced,  by  any 
inattention  or  nezleA,  on  the  part  of  their  fuperiors,  to  regard  them 
with  diflike  or  fuipicion.  Some  years  ago,  complaints  were  made  by 
fevcral  minifters  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  the  poor  of  their  pa* 
rifhcs  wire  negleAed  f  ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  cduhti7  wher^  I  live, 
the  number  of  beggarft,  fince  th^  late  years  of  fcarcity,  has  htca  gca* 
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doaUr  iacretfing ;  anl  ihb  yemi  they  fcera  to  eiceed  all  the  prechtfiii^. 
Thefey  woA  a  tin'iety  of  other  circiiiBftancf  8»  which  will  occiiir  in  the  fe- 
.qncly  appear  to  me  to  call  for  a  more  complete  vieiv  of  the  taw  and  the 
praAice  relative  to  the  poor  in  Scotland  than  has  yet  been  given,  or  at 
Icaft  thao  hat  been  contained  in  any  one  pul^catidn* 

'  There  are  three  genetal  heada,  under  which  every  thing  that  can 
be  fiud  upon  thia  fiiMaA  may  be  arranged,  i.  The  ftatutes,  with  tbs 
fionflmfiioo  giren  of  theu  by  eminent  profeflional  men,  and  particular- 
ij  by  the  decifions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  2.  The  mode  of  maQigio2; 
tJie  aiie^Snetats,  and  all  the  concerns  of  the  pool*,  accofding  to  genml 
pteJB&ctf  where  the  ftatutes  or  deciflons  have  not  made  ahy  diftinfi  ^rb« 
vifiohs.  3.  The  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  Poor  Lavirs,  as  a  qtief^t 
6oti  df  political  economy, 

*  According  to  the  plan  I  have  adopted,  for  commiinicatiog  all  that 
I  have  learned  by  reading  or  pradtice,  ot-  may  derive  from  the  coinmii* 
aications  of  others,  I  cannot  promife  to  follow  the  arrangement  now 
ftated  fo  perfectly  as  may  be  expeded.  At  the  clofc  of  my  letters*  ' 
ko#ever,  this  defeA  may  be  fully  remedied,  by  fuch  a  diftribution  of 
the  contents  as  /hall  bring  within  a  Hiort  compafs  a  clear  view  of  efcr|r 
coiitained  in  them.  *     p.  3 — 5. 

At  the  exid  of  this  letter,  the  author  solicits  the  correspondenco 
of  those  who  are  qualified  to  aid  him  in  elucidating  the  subject. 

'  It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  continue  the  difcuflion  ot  thii 

« 

important  fubjed.  He  therefore  folicits  communications^  addrelFed  (pef 
paid)  to  the  pabli/her  ;  and  will  expedt  his  correfpondents  to  be  frink 
and^  explicit.     S^ch  as  are  approved  of,  will  be  inferted  in  an  Appendix.  . 

As  we  are  anxious  to  see  the  subject  completely  discussed^  sirq 
wish  the  author  all  success,  and  shall  be  happy  that  he  receiTQ 
such  aid  as  may  enable  him  to  render  his  plan  perfect.  With  res? 
gard  to  the  execution  of  this  part,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  hi| 
examination  pf  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Malthus^  in  strict  conformity 
unth  his  own  plan,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  propriety  of  arrange-r 
feent  in  general,  would  have  been  better  left  till  he  had  finished 
^e  inquiries  to  which  he  proposes  to  confine  himself. 


.kAa 


JSlidys  en  the  Itatural  Historic  and  Origin  of  Peat  Moss :  The  pe^ 
CuUat  Quahties  of  that  Substance  ;  the  Means  of  improving  it  as  ^ 
Soiii  the  Methods  of  converting  H  into  a  Manure  ;  and  the  dther 
Stownnical  Purposes  to  which  it  mny  be  mhde  eubserviint.  By 
the  Reverend  R.  Rennie,  Kilsyth.  Edinburgh^  Coiistabte  tt 
Co*    London^  Murray,    pp.  233. 

PlIiLOSOPHBfts  :lre  not  at  one  with  regard  to  the  nomencUtHTc 
^  Mils.    It  is  ^laixii  however,  so  far  as  regards  practical  and 

useful 
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tkSeful  purposes,  that  soils  may  be  classed  as  clay,  gravel,  sand, 
and  peat  earth ;  and  that  to  one  or  other  of  these  soils,  the  nume- 
reus  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  British  isles  are  less  or  more  aU 
lied,  though  the  degree  of  affinity  betwixt  them  is,  in  many 
cases,  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  Loam  has  generally  been  treat- 
ed of  as  an  original  soil,  though  we  are  disposed  to  view  it  as  an 
artificial  one,  produced  by  the  application  of  calcareous  mattcj: 
and  animal  and  vegetable  manures.  Even  peat  earth,  may  be  con- 
▼erteti  into  a  soft  black  loam,  and  rendered  fertile  and  producti  ve 
by  different  processes  j  such  as  draining,  liming,  and  mixing 
it  with  clay  or  any  other  soil,  which  has  a  stouter  body,  or 
contains  a  greater  portion  of  vegetable  substance.  From  these 
circumstances,  a  degree  of  co;ifui>ion  prevails  respectmg  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  several  soils,  which  renders  every  descrip^ 
tion  of  them  more  abstruse  tiian  at  first  sight  might  be  expected^ 
liven  the  admixture  of  surface  and  substratum  by  deep  ploughing, 
augments  the  confusion,  and  serves  to  produce  a  change  in  the 
original  soil,  of  considerable  magnitude. 

It  is  only  with  one  of  the  varieties  of  soil,  however,  which  we 
at  this  time  have  any  business,  namely,  peat  earth,  or  moss  ;  but 
when  it  is  considered,  that  this  variety  forms  tlie  surface  of  at 
least  one  sixth  of  Great  Britiriti,  the  subject  will  appear  of  such 
importance  as  to  call  for  the  most  minute  and  serious  investiga- 
tion. After  all,  we  are  not  sure  whether  peat  earth  should  be 
considered  as  a  primary  or  original  soil :  we  are  rather  disposed 
to  view  it  as  an  artificial  one,  and  produced  by  certain  substances 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  On  these  points  philoso- 
phers are  greatly  at  variance,  entertaining  such  discordant  opi- 
nions, that  we  are  much  inclined  to  think,  few  of  them  understand 
the  nature  and  properties  of  moss,  or  are  acquainted  with  its  origin 
and  history.  B^  one  we  are  t  )ld,  that  peat  earth  is  a  primitive  soil, 
and  of  antediluvian  origin.  By  another,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  growing 
vegetable,  or  a  plant  jui  gtnerisi  which  continues  to  grow  and  in- 
crease to  an  immense  magnitude  and  indefinite  age,  and  may  con- 
tinue growing  and  increasing,  till,  like  the  lean  kine  of  Pharoah, 
it  swallows  up  and  devours  all  other  soils  that  are  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. By  a  third,  we  are  informed,  that  it  proceeds  from 
^i^ncous  and  aquatic  plants,  brought  into  action  by  the  destruction 
oiF  the  immense  forests  which  anciently  abounded  over  all  Eu- 
rope. Our  opinion  leads  us  to  adopt  this  hypothesis,  because 
it  is  supported  by  the  appearance  which  peat  moss  generally 
presents,  and  by  facts  which  may  be  gatliercd  concerning  jhe 
former  state  and  condition  of  the  places  where  moss  is  now  mos^ 
predominant.  It  is  indeed  truly  wonderful^  that  so  little  should 
f>e  known  upon  a  subject  confessedly  of  tlie  greatest  importance 
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tiot  only  to  the  agriculturists  of  Britain^  but  also  to  those  of  the 
lirhole  world.  Under  this  impression,  we  examined  the  essays 
now  under  consideration  with  much  anxiety,  and  can  safely  state^ 
that  few  writers  have  treated  of  the  origin  of  moss  in  a  more"  lu- 
minous manner.  The  author  (^r  Rennie)  seems  to  be  firee  of 
prejudice,  attentive  to  minute  inquiry,  and  disposed  to  gather 
knowledge  from  every  source  within  his  reach,  or  which  promised 
to  yield  the  information  he  was  in  search  of. 

Mr  Rennie  has  presented  us  with  two  essaysr  on  this  important 
subject.  The  first  is  on  ligneous  plants,  wherein  he  shows,  that 
forests  abounded  in  the  north  of  £urope  two  thousand  years  ago  ; 
and  then  points  out  the  causes,  or  means,  which  brought  about 
dieir  destruction.  In  the  second  essay,  he  treats  of  aquatic  plants 
as  contributing  to  the  formation  of  moss  ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  his  deductions  are  in  strict  conformity  with  hi&  pre- 
mises. In  short,  we  have  perused  many  papers  on  peat  earth,  or 
moss,  but  from  none  of  them  have  experienced  so  much  satisfac- 
tion as  from  the  essays  of  Mr  Rennie. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  second  essay  contains  the  author's 
general  conclusions,  all  of  which  are  clear,  distinct,  and  well  el- 
pressed.  The  first  of  these  conclusions  is,  that  moss  is  of  vege- 
table origin.  The  second,  that  all  moss  is  either  composed  of 
ligneous  or  aquatic  plants ;  and  the  third  is  so  much  to  our  mind> 
as  to  encourago  us  to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

*  Thirdly^  From  the  above  account  we  may  conclude,  that  many  re- 
gions now  covered  deep  with  mofs,  were  at  one  period  arable  lands,  at 
another  forefts,  at  a  third  lakea. 

*  We  may  ft  ill  trace  thefe  changed,  and  mark  their  progrefs,  hi  many 
mofles.     For  inftance, 

*  I.  Under  fome  mofles  the  marks  of  the  plough,  and  even  ears  of 
corn  and  other  grain,  with  various  utenfils  of  hufbandry,  have  been 
found. 

<  Thefe  are  clear  evidences  that,  at  one  period,  the  above  furface  vat 
^  ploughed  field. 

*  2.  In  thefe  ridges  a  vail  variety  of  trees  are  found,  fome  ftand^n^ 
ered,  others  fallen  proftrate,  but  all  with  their  roots  fixed  in  this  fubfoil 
of  arable  land.  This  is  a  proof  that,  at  a  fecond  and  fubfeqijent  period, 
the  furface  was  covered  with  a  foreft. 

*  3.  Thefe  trees  are  fometimes  found  immerfed  in  mofs  of  a  femiliquid 
Sate,  to  the  depth  of  lo,  20,  or  30  feet ;  and  aquatic  plants,  fuch  as 
flourifli  in  water,  may  be  ilill  traced  through  all  its  depth.  Nothing 
can  be  a' clearer  proof  than  that  this,  at  a  third  and  fubuquent  peiiod, 
kas  been  a  lake. 

'  <*  And  in  this  ftacfe  fome  lakes  are  ftill  found.  Lough  Neagh  ft  an  in- 
Saoce  of  this.  Mr  Smith,  in  his  account  of  it,'  mmtions,  that  part  of 
'dua  lodi  was  forcnerly  a  foreft  |  that  this  is  the  coamoa  t      tioa 
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■mong  tbe  inVi9biti»t4  of  tb«t  diffnd  1  th||  x%  i#  prolHiblc»  for  fDpcb 
wooii  \%  fpup4  IP  it }  th^l  thii  wood  is  funi^  in  ^  i^ipd  qf  pidpy  tfipfjl 
c«IM  mirr »  bjacli:  gt  |h.o  boUom  of  tbf  \A$*  \i  To,  if  wi4  o^tur^lly  h« 
afted,  why  tb^  wb^lc  locb  hfP  PQt  been  conTerte4  Uito  Oiofi^  J  ^t  if 
iifipoQble  for  mp  tp  ffiign  th^  rcfifoq.  Perhaps  the  gre9(  e^clpnt  of  tbc 
fuiiace,  aod  tb^  agitation  of  the  W3tevfl  bj  (be  windf,  iQ|y  be  unf^voqr- 
aUip  fpr  tbp  ffrpvth  of  tbofe  aqD^tic  plants  wb'ich  contribute  to  fproi 
fhofs ;  or,  perhaps,  tht  petrifying  quah'ty  of  the  waters  q[ia^  bp  unfavour- 
abic  fpr  this  Pii^'pof^*  If  ^be  aquatic  plants  above  defcribed  grqir  to  any 
(biiltered  b^ys  qf  this  loch|  and  if  thev  are  there  accumulateq,  they  majr 
ultimately  be  converted  into  Rsofs.  This  I  mentipny  n^erpljr  to  excite  thf 
attention  of  tbf  intelligent  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  diftrid  to  the 
fubjca. 

*  4.  It  is  certain  jthat,  in  other  placea,  many  lakes  have  betn^  by  tfa< 
above  me^nsy  filled  up  and  converted  into  mofies. 

^  <  5.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that,  at  a  fubfequent  period^  thcf«  moflTet^ 
by  confolidatipR,  may  b^ve  been  converted  into  mpadovsi  and  after* 
wards  into  rich  arable  landf.  Moft  of  tbe  fertile  plains  along  the  banki 
of  rivers,  in  tbe  north  of  Europe,  are  of  tbif  description  I  tbpy*  of 
coorfe,  generally  lyt  on  a  fubfoil  of  nofso 

»  So  thai  it  is  probable  that  mapy  qf  tbefe  h^ve,  in  the  eourjir  of  figeiy 
undergone  all  the  abpve  phanges  \  from  ^#blc  landf  %q  fprefi,  froaa  forefl^ 
to  lajne^  from  Ipke^  to  fnofes,  from  mofies  to  qoe^dpwSt^nd  from  ipeadowf 
to  (heir  priginjil  ft^^e  qf  arfible  (and  ;  \  call  it  their  origipgl  fUt£t  bu^  \ 
think  it  probable  that,  before  thf y  were  ^rft  cleared  ^np  pijltiyitc^,  the]r 
were  originally  opver^  witb  wood* 

.«  It  is  natural  tq  fpppqfe,  tbat  mjiny  Iqv  kyrff,  ^tuywi  V.ith  wopcj^ 
have  been  converted  into  morafles.  The  crce^i  by  falling  iptq  dep^y* 
and  ften)rpjng  the  cpprfe  of  rivefS)  may  h^ive  occa$pned  Ipph  9  ^gna« 
tion  of  water  as  to  caufe  this  change.  It  is  equajly  natural  to  fuppofi;^ 
that  fucb  low  levels  may  have  b^^n  converted  iptq  deep  lakes.  Tbe 
moutba  of  rivers  may  haye  beeo  fo  ftea)iQed|  by  accident^  fucb  as  I  havp 
defcribed,  p.  51  and  52  of  my  firft  eflay,  as  to  raife  the  waters  in  th|i 
valley  to  9  levpl  above  all  tbe  4)Unts  and  treei  ths^  priginajly  fpnmg  up 
and  flourifhed  in  it.  If  this  valley  was  of  (mall  extentf  and  the  l^kp 
formed  ia  it  favoorable  for  tbe  growth  of  ^qgatic  pl^n.tSi  tbe  wbo|e  wa- 
ters may  b^ve  been  fir  ft  covered  oyer  with  a  oiatting  of  tbefe.  By  cpp** 
folidation,  and  the  continual  acceflioQ  of  yegetgblfc  piatteri  the  whole 
lake  may  have  thus  been  converted  into  a  mqfs. 

*  All  tbofe  moffes  which  are  deep,  and  cont^ip  tree^i  foaie  ftan4ing 
ere£l  and  others  proftrate  on  the  original  fubfpil^  and  efpeci^y  tbp£ 
which  contain  a  rufhy,  reedy  peat  above  thefe  tree^,  and  9  black  compaA 
mofs  above  this,  feeip  to  me  to  have  undergone  tbcfe  cbf^Pge^ ;  and  the 
vad  extent  of  moifes  of  this  defcription  over  £uro^,  probably  originat- 
ed in  this  way.  It  were  fupeifluous  to  enumerate  ipft^ocea  of  tl^is.  I 
(hall  only  fpecify  two ;  the  firft  is  Low  Modenay  wbkh  feeips  to  havfp 
undergone  all  thtfe  cljangef  \  the  fecond  19  tbe  bog  of  MooeIg  ip  Ir^- 

d,  which  feems  to  have  beeo  fubjeAcd  to  a  fimflar  focceffioo.     Ra- 

mazini 
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nazini  drfaribes  the  former ;  Carr,  In  his  Stranger  in  Ireland,  deliacttii 
the  latter. 

*  The  Gratification  of  th^  vicinity  of  Modena  it  fomewhat  i^ngular. 

*  The  furf^ce  of  the  vaUey  is  now  a  rich  arable  fields  At  the  dkpih  of 
14  feet  below  thif,  it  is  faid  that  the  rubbifh  and  ruini  of  an  ancient 
city  vcre  difcovered.  Paved  ftreets^  and  pieces  of  moTaic  vork  were 
found  at  this  depth ;  below  this  the  earth  is  folld,  aqd  feeons  adt 
to'  have  \^ccu  moved  :  lower  down  i^  a  loofe,  moift  foil,  miKed  with  regc« 
taUes  ;  and,  at  the  depth  of  26  feet,  entire  trees,  fuch  as  filberts,  with 
ndtSy  and  a  great  quantity  of  branches  and  leaves  have  been  dag  op. 

^  At  18  feet  deep  a  ftratum  of  foft  chalk,  mixed  with  (hells,  was  difcover- 
ed.  This  ftratum  is  11  feet  thick.  Below  thlf,  at  the  dapth  of  40  or 
50  feet,  there  is  to  be  found  the  foil  of  a  low  marfhy  country,  full  of 
ledge,  reeds,  (hnibe,  roots  of  tree?,  nuts,  ears  of  corn,  leaves  of  trees, 
branches,  and  boughs. '  He  even  defcribes  the  fpccies  of  wood.  Hfi 
fays,   that   oak,   elm,   walnut,  afh,   and  wiUoyr  may  be  diftinguifhtd. 

*  Some  of  thefe  trires  are  broken  down,  others  ftand  flill  upright  as  tbcf 
grew.  Among  thefe  are  found  old  Roman  coin9|  marbles,  ftonea 
fonared  and  cut  by  the  hands  of  men.  Each  tree  is  found  on  the  (mi 
moft  adapted  to  its  produftion.  The  fir  roots  are  faftened  in  the  fandy 
the  oak  in  the  day. ' 

*  The  whole  of  this  va1}ey,  he  fays,  was  a  lake  in  the  reige  of  Julius 
Cselar.  The  furface  is  now  drained  and  confolidated,  and  coaverted  in- 
to arable  land. 

*  It  feems  obvious  to  me,  that  this  valley  has  undergone  aU  the  chaogea 
above  defcribed  ;  at  one  period  it  has  probably  been  arable  land  ;  hence 
the  ears  of  com,  &c.  which  h^ve  been  difcovered ;  fubfequent  to  this. 
It  feems  to  have  been  oyergrown  wirii  wood ;  hence,  the  trunks  and  roots 
of  trees  :  this  wood  feems  afterwards  to  have  been  converted  into  a  mo- 
nb ;  hence  the  fedges  and  reeds,  8cc,  which  are  found :  this  morafa 
fcrms  (o  have  been  after  this  confolidated  by  alluvion ;  hence  the  ftsa- 
tuffl  of  foft  chalk  and  fhells. 

*  Above  this,  another  generation  of  a  foreft  (eems  to  have  fprung  up ; 
hence  the  other  tier  of  branches  and  leaves  of  trees.  This  fccond  gene- 
ration feems  to  have  uodergpne  the  fame  fate  with  the  firft  ;  the  raoift 
foil  mned  with  vegetables  above  it,  feems  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
marAy  phnts  that  muft  have  fprung  up  after  this  foreft  was  alfo  00a- 
▼erted  into  a  morafs. 

*  This  morafs  feema  again  to  have  been  confolidated^  probably  byallti- 
nna  1  hence  the  ftratum  of  folid  earth :  on  this  the  city  teems  to  have 
bceo  built ;  hence  the  paved  ftreets,  &c« :  the  14  feet  ahpve  this  fefosa 
to  b«ve  been  fbrnied  after  the  city  was  overwhelmed  with  fome  ipuu- 


<  Whether  the  hkc  that  esifted  on  the  fpot  at  the  age  of  JuL'us  Cap- 
bf  WBM  thus  formed,  it  it  impoffible  to  decide.     If  fo,  however^  th^  14 
of  folid  ibil  above  this  city,  muft  have  bceo  formed  fince  t^^t 


^  Th»t  aaanylow  lying  vaBiet  in  different  parti  of  the  world  have 

undergone 
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undergone  fimilar  changes,  is  not  only  probable  but  certain.  Th 
moflies  of  Ireland  exhibit  (imilar  proofs  of  this :  in  digging  deep  int 
thefe,  recumbent  forefts  upon  forefts  are  founds  with  a  layer  of  eart 
between, 

<  This  leads  me  to  notice  the  other  inftance  mentioned  by  Carr,  i 
his  Stranger  in  Ireland  :  He  fays,  <«  that  the  bog  of  Monela  is  not  fa 
from  the  bog  of  Allan  :  (lumps  of  trees  are  ftill  vifible  on  the  furface  c 
the  former ;  under  thefe  lies  a  ftratum  of  turf  lo  or  15  feet  deep  :  ur 
der  this,  a  tier  of  proftrate  trees  is  difcovered ;  beneath  thefe  anothc 
flratum  of  earth  Is  found  of  conHderable  depth  :  and  below  this  a  ^rea 
number  of  flumps  of  trees  are  found,  (landing  ere^  as  they  grew.  Thui 
there  is  a  fucceflion  of  three  diftiodl  forefts  lying  in  ruins,  one  above  th 
other. " 

*  He  fays,  <'  Some  of  thefe  mo(res  have  been  perforated  deeper  tha 
50  feet :  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  them,  he  obferves,  arable  land  ha 
been  difcovered,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  plough,  and  formed  into  re 
gular  ridges. " 

'  Thefe  fragments  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  mo(re8,  may  furnifh  u 
with  fomc  faint  ideas  of  their  origin  and  formation.  If  we  were  to  dii 
cover  the  bulk  of  a  (hip,  or  even  a  few  beams,  funk  in  the  ocean,  w 
would  be  at  no  lofs  to  fay,  that  thefe  were  the  remains  of  a  wreck.  Th 
fize  of  thefe  beams  might  eafily  lead  us  to  diftinguifh  between  the  wrcd 
of  a  frigate  and  a  (irft-rate  man  of  war.  The  (late  of  prefervation  ii 
which  thefe  are  found,  might  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  period  at  whicl 
the  wreck  happened. 

*  It  is  precifcly  fo  in  examining  the  hiftory  and  origin  of  peat  mofTes 
The  ruined  forefls  found  in  thefe  leave  uft  no  doubt  that  they  have  beei 
partly  formed  of  the  wrecks  of  thefe.  The  (ize  and  fpecies  of  trees  lea< 
us  to  conclude  what  muft  have  been  the  age  of  the  foreft  when  it  fel 
into  ruins.  The  (late  of  prefervation  of  thefe  trees,  and  the  depth  o 
foil  formed  above  them,  may  give  us  fome  faint  idea  of  the  period  a 
which  they  fell.  The  remains  of  aquatic  plants,  reeds,  and  ruHies,  5cc 
found  above  them,  give  us  likewife  an  idea  of  the  caufe  of  their  ruin 
and  the  (Iratification  of  the  foil  exhibits  a  view  of  the  changes  it  ha 
undergone  in  the  lapfe  of  ages. ' 

In  these  essavs,  Mr  Rennie  has  only  endeavoured  to  ascertair 
the  materials  of  which  moss  is  composed^  and  to  show  how  those 
materials  have  been  accumulated  together.  But  he  promises^  ai 
an  early  period,  to  lay  before  the  public  a  series  of  other  essays 
respecting  the  uses  to  which  moss  may  be  applied ;  a  subject  cer 
tainly  deserving  of  the  most  sedulous  investigation.  If  these  fu< 
ture  essays  are  written  with  the  like  spirit  as  animate  those  before 
us  ;  if  they  are  executed  with  similar  judgment,  and  directed  \y\ 
practice^  not  by  theoretical  speculation,  then  we  may  expect  tc 
receive  more  satisfactory  information  about  tl^  nature  and  pra 
perties  of  moss,  and  the  economical  purposes  to  which  it  may  Ik 
applied,  than  has  hitherto  been  communicatf^  by  any  other  wri- 
ter. N. 
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SmCB  the  fecond  week  of  November^  the  weather  has  been  ringuhu*- 
ly  Tariabley  and,  in  feveral  refpeAs,  more  unfavourable  to  h've  ftock  and 
field  work  than  any  feafon  within  our  remembrance.  The  iflaod  has  been 
often  vifited  with  wetter  winters,  occafioning  the  ground  to  be  in  an  im- 
proper condition  for  receiving  the  plough,  but  has  feldom  experienced 
fiich  fevere  black  frofis  as  during  the  preceding  three  months,  the  con- 
fequences  of  which  are  not  yet  fuficiently  alcertained.  Both  wheats 
and  clovers  have  fuffered  aonfiderably  ;  many  turnips  are  rotted  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  doubted  that  the  freih  ones  remaining  will  foon  get  into  the 
like  condition.  Lefs  wheat  has  been  (own  than  uiual ;  and  the  back- 
wardnefs  of  the  weather  will  prevent  that  deficiency  from  being  made 
up»  by  a  fpring  feed-time,  to  the  full  extent  intended.  Ploughing  is* 
in  many  counties,  far  behind,  and  provender  becoming  fcarce  in  all. 
The  feverity  of  winter  occafionod  a  grreater  degree  of  wafte  than  would 
have  happened  under  n^ore  favourable  circumftances ;  and,  fhould  the 
fpring  quarter  prove  adverfe  and  inclement,  probably  there  will  be  a 
great  deficiency  of  dry  food  in  many  diflrids  long  before  the  grafs  fea- 
Ion  aitives. 

Markets  have  hitherto  been  fully  fupplied  with  grain,  though  there  is 
every  reafon  to  believe  that  a  degree  of  fcarcity  will  afterwards  be  felt, 
fofficient  to  caufe  a  confiderable  advance  of  prices.  Wheat  has  had 
a  dull  fide  through  the  whole  winter,  and  at  this  date  may  be  confider^ 
ed  as  inferior  in  value  to  peas  and  beans.  Fat  cattle  and  (hcep,  not  very 
plentiful,  have  fold  tolerably  well ;  but,  as  turnips  are  nearly  con- 
liimed  in  many  places,  an  advance  of  price  may  be  looked  for.  Taking 
the  value  of  produce  in  a  general  point  of  view,  the  refult  is  unquel- 
tioaibly  againft  the  farmer,  as  might  eafily  be  demonflrated  were  this 
the  proper  place. 

This  Magazine  being  the  only  periodical  publication  in  the  ifland 
Bch  admitted  a  difcuifion  Concerning  the  property  tax,  or  dcfcribed  its 
pernicious  effc^s  upon  the  tenantry,  it  gives  us  pleafure  to  remark,  that 
the  fubjeA  has  been  taken  up  by  the  landed  intereft,  and  farmers  of  fe* 
vtial  counties,  whofe  petitions  will  no  doubt  meet  with  ^hat  attention 
fmn  the  Legiilature,  which  every  man,  who  has  attentively  refledled 
upon  the  fubjed,  muft  acknowiedge  they  are  juftly  entitled  to.  The 
fcfidntions  of  the  Kincardinefhire  fanners  are  inferted  in  a  preceding 
ptrt  of  this  Number,  and  certainly  do  much  honour  to  thofe  who 
kwui^lit  them  forward.  We  cannot  help  obferving,  that  a  fpark  of  that 
public  ^(lirit  which  influenced  our  oH^nal  correfpondent  in  that  county 
(oiMppily  now  no  more)  ftill  continues  to  animate  his  friends  and 
■eighhoara;  and  we  ardently  wifh  that  the  tenantry  of  other  countiea 
wdildibBow  ap  fuch  a  laudable  example.  It  is  not  the  eSbrtrii  of  one, 
-  VOL.  fz.  NO.  33.  H  two» 
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two,  or  even  half  a  dozen  of  counties,  that  will  procure  an  alteration  of 
the  tax.  Na  The  criterion  of  reoc  ia  fnch  '^  convenient  one  to  the 
tax-gatherer,  that  it  vdll  not  be  furrendered  unlefs  a  ftronger  oppofition, 
than  hitherto  has  appeared  againft  it,  come  forward  befpfe  the  Legifla* 
ture.  It  is  v^ry  yyell  to  fpc^k  of  the  wifdom  of  Parliament,  and  to  ex- 
prefs  our  Aeady  truft  that  all  their  meafures  will  be  guided  to  promote 
the  pubh'c  weli^re.  Thcfe  are  found  dodtriaes  in  the  abftraft,  thougl^ 
not  applicable  to  the  bufinefs  under  confideration.  If  the  landed  intere(t»- 
whetncr  proprietors  or  tenants,  fit  with  their  arms  a-kimbo^ — if  they 
remain  filent,  and  without  comp]aint,«-if  they  patiently  fubmit  to  th^ 
property  tax,  without  faying  that  they  are  thereby  aggrieved  ; — we  fay, 
if  this  pailive  date  is  preferved.  Parliament  mud  neceffarily  infer  that 
the  tax  is  a  fair  and  equitable  one,  9nd  determine  not  to  change  the 
rules  adopted  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  merely  becaufe  two  or 
three  folitary  petitions  are  prcfcnted  for  rtlief.  The  fubjeft  is  of  in:i- 
portance,  and  undoubtedly  merits  far  more  confideration  from  the  land- 
ed interefl  than  hitherto  it  has  obtained.  At  prefent^  thp  tax  chiefly 
falls  upon  the  tenantry  ;  but  ultimately,  it  mud  be  fu  Rained  by  propric- 
tbrs, — a  prbpofition  evident  to  the  dullefl  capacity. 


SCOTLAND. 

H^ejl  Stirlin^sbire  Sl^arterly  RrjHtrL 

Tub  time  is  now  come  when  the  fiirmer  can  eftim^te,  with  accuracyt 
tlie  injurious  e&6U  of  the  late  unpropitioua  feafon.  After  a  wett  ^fki 
a  cold  fpring^ — after  a  fummetf  at  firft  of  exceffive  drought,  4nd  after- 
wards of  incefiant  raio,«--after  a  harveft  late  in  ita  arriva!,  and  interrupts 
ed  prematurely  by  the  feverities  of  winter,  it  is  not  to  bne  expeded  thai 
the  crop  ihould  be  eitlier  good  in  quality,  pr  great  in  quantity.  There 
docs  not  appear  to  have  been  enough  of  climate  for  bringing  to  maiturity 
thofe  fruits  which  ufually  ripen  in  this  country.  Of  tbisy  aay  pcrfon 
may  be  convinced,  from  obferving  the  berries  of  the  bramble,  which 
ripen  about  the  lame  time  with  oats,  ftiU  hanging  neglected  by  children 
in  the  hedgre  rows,  and  v^earing  the  niiiet  appeanince  which  they  fhould 
have  had  in  fummer.  In  the  upland  diftri^  of  thia  county,  a  great 
part  of  the  corns  had  not  pailed  that  ftage.  The  untimely  frolls  in  the 
beginning  of  September  irremediably  injured  both  the  fhraw  and  the  ear. 
When  the  crop  was  cut  down,  the  injury  was  aggravated  by  the  incef- 
fant  rains  which  it  experienced  while  ftanding  in  the  fields ;  and  when, 
at  length,  it  was  carried  home,  it  was,  in  fbme  expofed  fituations,  found 
{o  cxhauiled  of  glutinous  matter,  that,  on  the  leaft  motion,  the  com, 
the  chaff,  and  even  the  footftalk,  fell  from  tlwftr^w  to  the  ground.  In 
all  the  upland  diflri6U,  and  even  to  the  fuburbe  of  ^  Glafeow,  the  crap 
was  not  all  harvefked  till  the  middle  of  November.  *  Dunng  fome  occa- 
fional  good  days  at  the  beginnifig  of  that  moibth,  the  potato  crop  vraa 
aeglededy  and  the  whok  attention  direded  to  the  corns.    The  latter 
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nvM  at  laft  tecinvd  \  but  the  former^  from  the  nnexpt&ed  appeararce  of 
fMU  9aA  from  its  uniaterrupted  €ontiauance  far  a  month,  was  foundy 
al  dK  rtturn  ef  thaw,  fo  completdy  deftroyedy  as  in  no  inftance  to  com« 
peoface  tht  bare  troubk  of  digging  it  out  of  the  ground.  Barley 
ma  at  firft  bonght  eagerly,  and  ftiU  finds  a  good  market.  It  is  (old 
at  every  intermediate  price  from  25s.  to  353*  per  bolL  Althoi^ 
littk  injured  by  the  early  firofta»  yet,  from  mere  defedl  of  climate  to 
faiiag  it  to  full  maturity,  it  is  found  about  10  per  cent,  fpecifically  light'* 
er  than  that  of  Uft  year.  Oats,  as  being  later  in  ripening,  have  fuffcred 
more  ferioufly,  and  (how  but  indifferently,  either  as  to  quantity  in  the 
baroy  or  quality  in  the  milL  Few  (amples  return  fixteen  pecks  of  meal 
per  boU  of  grain  ;  .and  in  high  fituations,  the  average  return  will  not  ex- 
ceed ten  or  eleven  pecks, — while,  in  common  years,  it  amounts  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen*  Nleal  is  felling  at  308.  per  boll  s  and  feed  oats  already 
fetch  the  fame  price.  Of  late^  there  has  been  rather  a  degree  of  dul- 
ne(a  in  the  bit  of  grain.  This  feems  merely  to  be  a  temporary  efiEeA 
of  the  great  quantities  which  are  ufually  thrafhed  out  and  brought 
to  Btiarket  at  this  feafon.  When  it  is  confidered  that  peas  and  beans 
have  generally  failed,  that  oats  and  barley  are  father  defe6^ive  in 
quantity,  and  in  moft  places  inferior  in  quaUty,  it  is  very,  probable  that 
pijoet  will  rather  advance  than  decline.  It  is  admitted  that  every  corn 
crop  was  plentiful  in  England  and  Irebnd  i  but  importation  into  Scot- 
land  muft,  from  the  ftate  of  politics,  be  limited  to  what  can  be  fpared 
by  theie  countries ;  and  they  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  exporting 
much  for  a  feries  of  years.  It  is  known  that  fix  thoufand  bolls  of  grain 
Jiave  been  of  late  brought  into  the  Clyde  in  the  courfe  of  a  week  }  but 
diis  is  only  a  partial  remedy  to  a  general  calamity. 

An  evident  effed  of  the  deamefs  of  provifions,  is  a  confiderable  re*, 
dn£Uon  in  the  price  of  labour,  particularly  in  the  wages  of  fervants.. 
The  htter  have  been  gradually  rifing  for  the  laft  fix  years^  and  latterly 
amounted  to  from  12I.  to  151.  for  a  ploughman  in  the  half  year,  all  a- 
round  Glafgow.  The  high  price  of  manufa^uring  labour  allured  all 
the  ytfuth'in  the  vicinit)^nto  the  vortex  of  that  city.  The  hufbandman, 
dHudoDed  by  the  indigenous  labourers  of  the  diftrid,  yfz»  obliged  ta 
dnw  upon  the  population  of  the  Highlands,  and  to  raife  the  wages  of 
kit  fiuvi«fervants  fo  high,  \s  to  bribe  the  natives  to  defcend  from  tliQ 
Grampians*  From  the  prefent  ftagnation  of  trade,  fo  many  mauu- 
iaftnrera  have  been  laid  idle,  that,  even  after  fupplying  all  the 
neigfabouring  counties  with  militia  fubllitutes,  they  have  regorge4 
iqxm  the  country  in  confiderable  numbers.  From  the  very  defcdlive 
crop  of  the  Highlands,  an  unufually  great  number  of  people  from  that 
qqarter,  from  the  difficulty  of  fubfiftiiig  at  home,  have  offered  them- 
■met  for  fervice  in  the  Lew  Country.  The  abundant  fupply  of  labour- 
hat  naturally  effeded  a  diminution  of  their  wages.  Thofe  of  men* 
have  declined  about  15  per  cent.  Women  are  ftill  cheaper. 
At  the  ckfe  of  the  great  hiring  fairs  on  the  ikirts  of  the  Highlands, 
couM  be  procured  at  about  one  half  of  tlic  wages  of  the 
yean'—  \/l  February* 

H  3  Letter 
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Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanark/hire^  Feh,  S, 

*  T^HB  weather  has  been  very  unfavourBble  in  this  high  diftrid,  ther 
frbft  having  fet  in  earlier  than  ofoaK  and  retarded  field-Iabour  conGder* 
ably.  Turnips  fufferedmuch  by  thre  froft,  few  of  them  being  ftored  this 
feafon  ;  which  ban  occafioned  many  fattenint;  cattle  to  be  prematurely 
carried  to  marKet  fn  af  half  fed  date.  The  f^c^nand  from  GUfgow 
was  not  fo  great  as  nfual«  and  prices  have  not  exceeded  Ss.  per  ftone 
Amfterdam  weight,  (ink.  The  corn  crops  have  turned  out  poorly ;  oat» 
in  partieular,  yielding  only  from  eight  to  twelve  pecks  of  meal  per  bollr 
being  greatly  daaftasfed  by  the  froft  in  September  ;  and  peas  and  betn» 
^iH  not  returri  the  fe^d  that  was  fown. ' 

Letter  from  a  Oentleman  in  Ferth/tthne* 

*  t  HAD  a  fetter  from  Colonel  Graham,  dated  Holkham.  5th  inilantf 
In  which  he  mention^  a  ^radice  in  ufe  there,  of  giving  to  flieep  (during 
a  florm  of  fnowj  the  branches  of  fir  to  eat  inftead  of  hay  ;  and  adds, 
that,  in  the  morning  of  the  above  date,  (a  deep  fnow  being*  on  the- 
ground)  quantities  of  fir  bmnches  and  hay,  had  been  laid  down  on  the 
Uwn  in  front  of  the  houfe,  at  Holkh»m,  in  order  to  fhew  htm  the  expe« 
rfment,  and  that  the  fheep  left  the  hay  and  Cook  to  the  fir  branches  ; 
this  he  wiihed  to  have  tried  here,  and  that  as  well  with  the  branches  of 
fprirce  as  thofe  of  Scots  fir,  the  fatter  being  only  what  he  faw  ufed  at  Holk- 
hara.  Ttie  fall  of  fnnw  we  had  on  Sundtay  was  favonrable  for  the  expe- 
riment, and  we  laid  down  yefierday  to  the  (heep,  both  fpruce  and  Scot» 
fir  branches,  both  of  which  they  ate  without  any  reludance.  We  again 
put  down  to  them  this  day,  both  branches  and  bay,  in  order  to  try 
^hich  they  would  prefer,  and  they  appeared  to  be  equally  as  fond  of  the 
former  as  of  the  latter,  eating  fndifcriminately  of  either.  The  fheep  did 
not  appear  in  the  lead  fliy,  and  1  have  no  doubt,  from  their  readinefs  to 
^at  them  at  fo  early  a  period  of  the  ftorm,  that  this  pradice  mufl  be  of 
coniiderable  advantage  during  a  long  ftorm,  particularly  where  there  is 
much  young  Jir  ^ood.  * 

Wefi  Rgfj/hire  ^arterly  Reports 
Tn  reporting  on  the  hufbandry  of  a  diftrid  enttrely  highland,  the  ob- 
jeds  which  prefent  themfelves  are  few,  and  cannot  be  very  mterefting  to 
mere  agricuhurifts.  Here  the  efforts  of  agriculture  are  feeble,  limited 
to  a  few  a£res,  and  thofe  under  the  worft  fyftem  of  management.  This 
will  appear  evident,  when  fisted,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
many  of  the  bbck  cattle  of  the  north-weft  Highlands,  to  penfh  for 
Want  of  winter  food.  But  it  fs  well  obferved  in  fome  of  your  ufeful 
pages,  thai  the  impi'ovement  of  a  country  is  in  general  more  retarded  by 
moral  than  natural  caufes*  Our  climate  is  milder  than  in  the  fame  latf» 
Cude  on  the  eaft  coaft.  The  quantity  of  tillage  might  be  greatly  in* 
creafed,  drains  might  be  formed  at  a  fmall  expenfe,  and  irrigation  exe- 
cuted with  little  labour.  But  the  diftrift  alluded  to  has  languiflied  nn* 
der  the  tfieds  of  feudalifm  ;  from  which  it  is  fuppofed  no  virtue  ever 
fprung, — unlefs  fava^e  courage,  falfe  courtefy  and  magnanimity,  and 
fp^endid  fpoiiationi  io  elegantly  adorned  by  Oflitn's  poem%  fliall  be 
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nimiofA  foi^  Perhaps  it  may  be  fo  amonjrft  poeta  and  cbieftaina  ;  i>ut 
bnnexi  cftimate  Tirtue  by  quite  a  different  ftandard*  The  moral  turp^ 
tnde  of  the  feudal  fyftem  ^ill  remains  ;  the  adminiftration  of  our  Uvirs  ia 
tainted  with  it;  and  domeftic  policy,  as  well  aa  niral  economy,  are  polluted 
by  the  dregi  of  this  -barbarous  fpirif.  If  any />ne  (hall  think  proper  tm 
Uke  exception  at  thefe  obfervationsy  the  writer  hereof  ibaU  avow  htmCielf 
ready  to  condefcend  on  particulars. 

A  great -^antity -of  rain  always  fillls  in  this  ^iftri^^  ;  but  the  weft* 
ther,  during  the  four  -months  preceding,  iias  been  uncommor^y  virv- 
able*  T4iere  have  been  icveral  ftorms  of  fnow«  with  keen  froft.  For- 
tUDiitely  for  cattle  and  (beep,  thefe  did  not  continue  long ;  and  the 
fnow,  ft  is  believed,  throughout  the  dillri{^  was  never,  at  the  fame  po- 
ffiod,  more  than  ten  inches  4n  depth.  NeverChvlefs,  much  apprehendoa 
IS  entertained  for  the  fafety  of  cattle.  Hand-feeding  hafi  been  ro* 
forted  to  fparingly.  From  the  dull  falea  of  cattle  laii  year,  an  extra 
4]nantity  remains  in  the  country ;  and  from  the  very  ruinods  «nd  un6a« 
vourable  harveft^  a  great  proportion  of  the  natural  or  meadow  hay  (for 
we  have  as  yet  Jittle  eife)  was  deftroyed  ;  and  the  com«crop  Aaurud  ihe 
iame  fate.  In  thefe  ctrcumftaoces,  fears  are-  entertained*  which  Low* 
country,  or  tillage  fanners,  Seldom  feeL  Their  fources  of  incoose  aoe 
more  various,  tho*igh  more  espenfive. 

The  only  articles  of  export  in  this  dtflrid,  which  dtfer,ve  to  be  no- 
ticed, are  (heep,  wool,  black  cattle,  htrrings  iind  kelp.  The  introdnc- 
tioo  of  (heep,  defervedly  beconics  more  univerfal,  which  arc  gcneially  »tf 
the  black  faced  breed  ;  though  ft  is  fuppofed  the  Cheviot  kind  woutd 
anfwer  welhon  many  pent nfula ted  £tuatioiiS9  whete  fnow  never  lyes  aay 
confiderable  time. 

Black  cattle,  the  herring  fi(hing,  and  potatoe  orop,  are  the  articles  on 
which  the  great  body  ef  the  populadon  depend.  The  fifhing  |ail(fd, 
and  the  potatoes  were  prodigioully  hurt  by  the  early  and  fe.vrrt  frolic 
In  (horty  a  more  calamitous  and  difaflrous  feafon  than  this  has  been  to 
the  north- wed  Highlands,  cannot  well  be  imagined. 

Kelp,  laft  feafon,  was  let  to  manufadurers  at  3I.  5s.  per  ^ui  ofinventj* 
^ne hundred nvd^.  The  expenfe  of  manufudtur ing  was  about  four  guiucM 
^r  ton.  The  article  was  fold  by  exporters  at  about  12I.  Sterling  pnr 
ton  of  20  cwt.,  which  would  yield  a  lar^^e  profit  after  paying  all  char^c^ 
Of  courfe,  the  rents  of&red  by  manufaAurers  are  about  20fl.  higher  per 
4cm  for  »he  kelp  of  this  feafon.  It  is  reported  .in  this  ccMHitry,  tliat 
Uvorponl,  Leith,  and  Cieenock  merchafits,  to  whom  the  kelp  is  gene- 
lally  fold,  have  been  in  the  pradice  of  (ending  that  of  tlie  worA  quality 
to  the  London  market  at  a  high  price,  and  retaining  the  heft  fur  thcgr 
«own  nfc.  It  is  hoped  the  Loi'don  dealers  are  now  convinced,  that  kelp 
4rf  the  very  beft  quality  is  manufadured  on  the  Weft  coaft  and  Hcbrida.. 

Turnips  are  beginning  to  be  cultivated  here  on  a  fmall  (cale,  and  tbcy 
liafC.bceD  damaged  only  in  an  inferior  degree  during  wuiteri  notwitli* 
^Biadin£  tbe  frequcut  lucceflioa  of  froii  and  t'relh* 

Hi  Jt 
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It  would  be  unprratefui  in  a  Highlander  to  clofe  this  retrdfpcfi|  witl 
out  acknowledging  the  beneficent  exertions  of  GrOTemment  to  givin 
rmployment  to  a  numeroiii  population  in  the  national  ioBprovementt  < 
canals  and  roadd.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  roads  made  and  formin 
under  the  aufpices  of  Government^  in  the  adjacent  coantlesi  one  hat  bee 
recently  adyertifed  for  contra6lors»  from  the  fisny  of  Kylebatm  to  Din^ 
'!vaii\  a  diilance  of  fixty  miles.  This  will  open  a  comraunicatio 
llirough  a  country,  <  over  which,  *  in  the  pompoua  language  of  Johi 
fon,  <  no  wheel  ever  rolled. '  And  it  defierves  notice,  that  Hugh  Inne 
nfq.  of  Lochal/hy  merits  the  beft  acknoijfledgemenCs  of  the  county  i 
lar^e,  for  his  fpirited  and  liberal  contributionSi  in  effefting,  with  tl 
afiiftance  of  the  parliamentary  commiflionersy  the  commencemeDt  < 
the  firft  line  of  road  in  this  county,  under  the  late  aft  of  Parliament  h 
making  roads  and  bridges  in  the  Highlands.— *-*i  itb  Fikvaty. 

Upper  AmnamdaU  ^uartmrhf  Rspori, 

Theke  is  a  vifible  depreffion  on  the  mindts  of  the  farmers  in  this  di 
trid^.  The  feafon,  though  not  abfolutely  calamitous,  has  been  very  ui 
propitious  to  them.  Great  injury  was  fuftained  by  the  wet  hanreft 
and  the  early  and  fevere  winter  following,  has  added  to  their  diftreffei 
which,  by  the  aheration  of  the  timesi  have  rlfeo  to  a  ferious  height.  ] 
is  not  denied,  that  fome  of  them  would  renounce  their  tacJLS,  if  the 
could  get  quit  of  them,  and  difpofe  of  tlieir  flocks. 

The  operations  of  the  field  have  been  much  interrupted  and  retarde( 
with  frofty  and  wet  weather  in  fucccflion.  The  turnips  were  a  failin 
crop,  and  are  gone^  fome  time  ago,  by  the  (ievere  frofls  ^  the  Swedii 
turnips  have  been  greatly  damaged  by  hares.  Potatoes  were  bad  an 
fcarce,  and  fome  of  thf!m  have  not  been  got  up  at  all.  Th^  paftun 
fvere  greatly  injured  by  the  fcverc  early  frofis :  dry  food  is  not  plentifu 
neither  is  it  good,  excepting  the  fown  hay.  Young  cattle  are  fo  doub 
ful  an  article  at  prefent,  that  feveral  farmers  appear  to  think,  that  dirk 
or  young  cattle,  not  in  good  order,  are  hardly  worth  apceptancp,  if  the 
(hould  evep  be  offered  gratis. 

Oats  have  turped  out  unproduftive,  and  good  prices  arc  of&rinj 
Barley  (owing  to  the  high  duties  of  malt,  which  interrupt  the  natur 
ufe  of  this  grain)  is  dull  of  (ale.  Fat  ftock  aloae  maintains  a  full  pric 
and  has  become  fcarce.^——  ittb  February. 

jiberdeenjhire  ^arierfy  Report. 

Winter  in  this  diflrift  has  been  almoft  qne  continuatiop  of  froj 
with  flight  falls  of  fnow.  The  remainder  of  the  crop,  was  fcarce 
yarded  when  the  (lormy  weather  fet  in,  which  has  hitherto  proved  e 
ceedin^ly  adverfe  to  field-work  of  every  kind. 

The  provender,  which  was  always  conCdered  as  fcanty  and  deicier 
and  which  was  rendered  much  more  fo  from  the  badnefs  of  the  harvei 
Vas  been  c<Mifumed  much  quicker  than  in  ordinary  years,  from  the  hari 
rt  U  uF  the  winter,  and  its  early  commencement  \  while  the  greatc 
J  at  I  of  the  work  remains  yet  to  be  performed.  Should  the  florm,  whi< 
V  juTcnt  is  greater  than  it  has  been  at  anytime  before,  even  go  c 
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fooli^  it  may  be  fairly  ftated,  that  the  feed- furrow  will  not  reach  itii  ordi- 
Btry  bH'ctddi  hete  ihin  feafoBi  and  that,  at  ali  erents,  a  great  pare  of  \t 
Sibft  be  very  late. 

Such  tnrBip  as  reittaio  in  the  field,  the  yellow  excepted,  are  vc\\\c\\ 
hurt  by  the  feverity  of  the  feafoo,  and  wiU  not  (land  out  the  ufiial.iim% 
Fat  cattle  fell  readily  at  Si.  to  Sa.  6d.  per  ftone,  fmk.  Shetp  have  htti\ 
carried  on  with  fome  didicultT  and  confiderable  expenfe  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  county.     This  difficulty  and  expenfe  mud  have  been  in- 

creafed  in  higher  and  more  expofed  (ituations. 1  -jth  Febnmry^ 

Leittr  Jr^m  M  GeniUman  in  Rofsjhlre^  Fthruaty  14. 
<  This  county  Is  in  a  lamentable  date*  Provender  in  the  Mighhind 
^iftridks  is  nearly  exhatifted,  and  hundreds  of  black  catde  have  beeii 
ihuj^tered  and  falted.  Should  the  prefent  adverfe  weather  continue 
longf  the  greateft  part  of  the  cattle  and  (heep  in  the  Weftern  or  High- 
lakid  diftriA  of  this  county  muft  perifh.  But,  what  is  worfe,  the  peo- 
]^  are  beginning  to  feel  fevcrely  the  want  of  potatoes  and  meal ;  of 
the  former,  there  is  fcarcely  one  to  be  got,  and  the  latter  is  felling  at 
341.  per  boll  of  nine  ftones.  Notwithfunding  this  fcarcity,  ditlillatioa 
goes  on  brifkly,  and  will  continue  to  do  Co  while  the  wreaths  of  fnow 
4efy  the  gauger. ' 

BanffslAre  Quarterly  Report. 
This  quarter  may  be  reported  as  one  of  the  moft  adverfe  for  the  ope- 
'iMions  of  the  farmer  that  has  been  experienced  for  many  years.  £x- 
eeflive  wetnefs  in  the  firft  inflatice,  and  the  freqnent  recurrence  of  mod 
intenfe  froft,  which  fet  in  at  a  much  earh'er  period  than  ufual,  has  kept 
■labotir  in  a  very  backward  ftate.  In  few  inftances  is  there  nfUch  plough- 
-€d  for  feed,  and  in  the  interior  there  is  little  done.  Although  a  good 
dtei  of  land  was  prepared  foi*  wheat,  fcarcely  any  could  be  got  fown 
-liU  about  the  latter  c:iJ  of  December,  when  a  few  days  of  milde^  wea- 
ther admitted  fome  fields  to  be  hid  down  ;  but,  from  the  ftate  of  the 
weather  fince,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  with  little  chance  of  fuccefs,  un- 
kfs  in  vtry  dry  fituations. 

Toe  ftack  y^rds  are  dimini(hing  to  a  degree  rather  alarming,  cfpc- 
cially  when  it  is  confidered  b^w  much  work  remains  unexecuted.  In 
the  upper  diftn6b  of  the  county,  bear  and  ftraw  has  fold  as  high  as  3I. 
Sterling  per  boll  of  128  Scotch  pints;  and  oats 458.  fame  meafurr. 
NoCwIthfUnding  df  the  great  flaught^  which  took  place  in  the  autumn, 
and  confiddrable  (avings  made  by  fubftituting  furze^  and  tlie  tops  of 
htetb  for  ftrankr ;    yet  there  will  be   great  difiiculty  in  bringing  th:^ 

iitmaining  ftock  of  cattle  to  grafs,  if  the  fpring  is  not  uucomnionly   fa- 
vburaUd 

The  butcher  market  has  hitherto  had  a  full  fupply,  and  beef 
fisBing  ais  low  as  2^d.  and  3d.  per  lib. ;  but  the  young  cattle  are  now 

.bet6me  too  lean  for  flaughtcring,  and  good  beef  fdls  from  6cl.-to  7:!. 

■  p.  lib.     Prdm  the  want  of  turnips,  few  cattle  were  put  up  to  fatten,  an^i 

ithi!  feafofl  has  been  unfavourable  for  that  branch:    fo  that,    if  the 
Vfoal  coirfumpt  prevails  in  the  fpring  markets^  a  icaniy  fupply  mjv 
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be  expeftcd.  Some  lots  of  good  three-year  old  ftots  will  be  found  in 
the  ufual  condition.  Hay  fells  at  i8d.  per  ftone  of  ao  lib.  Dutch,  but 
is  not  plentiful.  Potatoes  fcarcely  make  any  part  of  the  human  food  ; 
and  there  win,  no  doubt,  be  difficulty  in  getting  feed  preferred.  Tlie 
failure  of  this  ufcful  efculent  has  added  greatly  to  the  diftrefs  of  the 
poor,  whofc  numbers  are  daily  upon  the  increafe.  Labour  has  not  come 
down  fo  much  as  might  have  been  expedcd,  conQdering  how  many  ma« 
nufaflurers  are  out  of  employ mcnt.-—F^3.  1 7. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Ayrjhire%  February  \  7. 
*  From  the  date  of  my  laft  letter,  the  weather  continued  extremely 
unfavourable  for  a  long  tra£l  of  time*  infomuch  that  the  month  of  No- 
vember  was   far  advanced  before  the  harveft  operatioos  were  com* 
pleted.     Near  a  week  of  dry  weather  intervened,  which  preferved  the 
crop  from  total  de(lru6lion  ;  and  it  was  %o\.  fecured,  though  with  confi- 
derable  lofs  of  the  beft  of  the  grain  (baking  off  in  handling,  from  the 
long  continued  wetnefs.     The  whole  hands  of  the  county  being  thus 
employed  in  fecuring  the  corn  crop,  they  were  prevented  from  taking 
lip  the  potatoes  in  due  time ;  and  a  fevere  froft  having  come  on  be- 
fore that  part  of  the  labour  of  the  field  was  got  accomplifhed,  a  grenerai 
lofs  was  fuflained.     Many  hundreds  of  acres  of  them  were  not  attempt- 
ed to  be  raiiied,  but  got  leave  to  remain  in  the  ground  to  fee  if  they 
would  recover  by  the  fucceeding  thaw.     Thofe  that  were  left  thus  in 
the  ground,  though  fcarcc  yet  fit  for  the  ufe  of  man,  are  ferviceable 
for  cattle,  while  thofe  digged  during  the  time  of  the  froft,  arc  ufe- 
lefs  to  both.     Since  the  condufion  of  harveii,  we  have  had  a  courfe 
of  the  fevereft  weather  ever  remembered  in  the  winter  feafoo.     High 
gales  of  wind,   with  torrents  of  rain,   fevere   frofts,  with   immenfe 
falls  of  fnow,  have  alternately  divided  the  feafon  aaioog  them,  with 
very  little   intermiffion  of  mild  or  moderate  weather.     Field  opera- 
tioos, in  fuph  a  ilate  as  this,  could  ficarce  be  performed,  at  leaft  not 
to  any  purpofe ;  and,  it  is  much  to  be  dreaded,  that  the  new  fown 
grafs,  as  well  as  wheat,  has  been  greatly  injured  by  fuch  a  long  con- 
tinued alternation  of  froft  and  thaw.     The  fcanty  crop  of  turnips,  to- 
gether with  the  depredations  committed  by  the  froft  on  the  potatoes, 
have  greatly  injured  the  feeder ;  and  the  almoft  total  fisilure  of  the  bean 
and   pea  crop,  has  occafioncd  t  confiderable  rife  in  the  price  of  hay* 
Cattle  markets,  which,  at  the  end  of  laft  feafon,  declined  as  much  here, 
as  every  where  clfe,  are  at  prefent  completely  ftationary.     Few  (ales  are 
made  in  this  diftrid^  as  any  time,  at  this  early  feafon  }  but  any  few  that 
might  at  prefent  require  them,  are  afraid  to  purchafe  cattle,  on  account 
of  the  fcarcity  of  keep,  or  rather  the  fear  of  fcarcity.     Upon  the  whole, 
this  has  been  an  unfavourable  feafon  for  farmers,  and  farming  operations. 
But,  notwithftanding  all  this,  farmers,  like  other  good  chriftiana,  for- 
getting the  things  that  are  behind,  look  ftill  forward  with  hope  and  joy^ 
Nothing  will  deter  or  difcourage  them.     The  rage  for  land  continues  m 
^reat  as  ever ;  and  fome  that  has  lately  been  difpofed  of,  fet  at  fuck 
xeiits  aS  tht:  ycry  bef(  feafoDS  caqnot  afford.    There  i|  furely  an  iafiitua^ 
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cion  in  the  cafct  at  leaft  fomething  that  cannot  well  be  aoconnted  for. 
The  property  tax  ii  nnifeHallf  and  moft  gnevouflj  complained  of.  In« 
deed.  It  it  ib  partial,  oppreffive  and  unjufty.aa  extended  to  farmeriy 
that  their  complaints  are  but  too  well  founded ;  and  feme  alterattoa  ia 
their  fiivoor  it  abfolutely  indifpenfable. ' 

Invemefsjhlre  ^utterly  Report, 

From  the  loth  November  to  this  date,  the  weather  has  been  uncom- 
monly variable,  even  for  a  Highbind  dtftri6t ;  one  day  a  heavy  fall  of 
foow,  the  nest  a  rapid  thaw,  then  hi^rh  gaiet  of  wind,  and  after  thefc 
«  return  of  froft.  From  thefe  circumftanoes,  little  ploughing  has  been 
executed,  nor  much  dung  driven  out,  the  ground  being  (eldom  fo  fim 
at  to  bear  a  cart,'  owing  to  the  firoft  being  generally  preceded  by  a  fnow 
ftonn.  Not  one  half  of  the  afual  quantity  of  wheat  hat  been  got  fowo  i 
and  what  is  Cbwn,  w'as,  with  few  exceptions,  put  into  the  ground  when 
in  the  moft  un&vourable  ftate.  Straw  is  remarkably  fcarce,  more  b 
than  ever  known  in  this  county,  though  fortunately  the  ftock  of  hay  on 
band  is  conGderable.  Turnips,  which  were  but  a  light  crop,  are  aL 
moft  totally  ruined,  by  the  alternate  frofts  and  thaws  s  and,  of  courf(^ 
the  butcher  market  muft  be  (cantily  fupplied  before  the  gra(s  fcafoa  ar- 
rives.—/V^.  i8. 

Selkirk/hire  ^rterfy  ReforU 

SiMCK  the  date  of  laft  report,  the  weather  has  been  changeable,  oftea 
exceffively  tempeftuous,  accompanied  with  fnow,  though  /eldom  of  long 
duration  ;  and  whenever  it  began  to  dear  np,  a  fevere  froft  came  on  di» 
re&iy.  From  thefe  circumftancet,  labour  is  in  a  backward  ftate ; 
ploughing  has  not  been  fo  much  fo  thefe  feveral  years.  The  weatl^, 
fince  the  15th,  has  had  a  more  fovourable  afped  ;  the  thaw  is  gentle^ 
and  feema  to  be  more  fteady  than  at  any  time  for  three  months  paft  | 
bat  it  it  enough  to  fay,  that  there  it  mudi  need  for  it. 

The  turnip  crop  fuffered  feverdy  from  changeable  weather ;  and,  for 
the  (ame  reafon,  flieep  fed  on  that  root  came  on  but  flowly.  The  feed- 
er, however,  will  have  a  ^rer  return  this  year  than  in  fome  former  onctt 
as  be  pnrchafed  confiderably  lower  ;  while  he  can  fell  the  ftock,  when  fat, 
nearly  as  high  as  formerly.  It  will  be  inferred,  from  the  ftate  of  the 
weather,  that  the  feafon  has  been  ifhfavourable  for  (heep  ;  and  undoubt- 
cdlfr,  if  the  fpring  is  not  mild,  a  great  lofs  of  hogs  may  be  apprehend- 
ed. A  fevere  ftorm  of  fnow  from  NNC.  on  November  20th,  did  a 
good  deal  of  damage,  chiefly  by  enfeebling  the  ftoqk,  and  wafting  the 
graft  at  an  early  period  of  the  feafon.  Had  that  ftorm  happened  at  'a 
mora  advanced  period,  the  lofs  would  have  been  incalculable  s  but 
at  that  time,  the  (heep  being  in  high  condition,  were  enabled,  to 
make  great  efforts  to  (ave  themfdves.  Times  at  prefent  v^ar  a  very 
oafrfoaraUe  afpeA  for  the  farmer ;  ftill  he  is  paflive  in  the  extreme.  A 
ibikary  murmur  may  at  timet  efcape  from  an  individual,  againft  the  abr 
SoA  criterion  fixed  by  the  property  tax  bill,  for  afcertalning  his  in- 
pMBC  \  but  thefe  murmura  will  be  of  fmall  avail,  towards  procuring  re- 
001  being  to  be  obtained  without  ofing  the  greatcft  exertions. 
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and  by  I  gcaend  and  conftitntiontl  appIiciCioD  to  Parliaftaent  from  thofe 
coDcenicd.  It  is  impoffible  to  think  that  redreb  would  be  denied,  un- 
der thofe  eirtumflancetf  when  it  can  be  b  dearly  proved,  that  the  pro- 
perty tax  it  levied  upon  the  fitrmer,  not  aocordinff  to  hit  means  and  Mi* 
biliticBy  but  in  an  iDTerfe  ratio !  or  accoiding  to  hit  ivanta  and  neceffi« 
ties. — FeL  19. 

WigHiMre  ^warierfy  Report. 

WiNTtK  has  difplayed  all  the  ufual  fickfenefii  of  our  climate^^calmsk 
tcmpeiisy  frofts,  thaws  and  rains.  Througfaoat  thefe  Tariations^  bboor 
hav  been  carried  on,  and  is  perhaps  at  fbrwaid  as  ufual  at  the  piefent 
period  of  the  feafon. 

Fodder,  tliough  not  generally  fcarce  in  quantity,  is^  in  many  inftancet, 
of  bad  quality  i  ami  Ktde  profped  as  yet  opens  of  a  fpring  fide  of  ftock. 
^ome  droves  are  indeed  faid  to  be  moving  on  to  the  South»  and  it  remains 
<t*  be  known  how  they  will  be  difpofed  of. 

'  Grain  markets  have  been  advancing  of  late  |  and  it  vrould  appear, 
-from  this  circumftance,  that  the  damage  done  during  laft  un&vounble 
fauireft  has  not  been  fo  eztenfive  as  migpt  have  been  appcehended; 
-  An  unfortunate  typog^phical  error  crept  into  laft  Quarterly  Report 
from  this  diftri£l.  It  was  meant  to  be  faid  that  the  htaa  crep  had  uni- 
Tcrfally  failed,  but  ic  was  printed  ^ar  crop.  The  latter  was  by  no 
•means  »  bad  crop,  though  the  fomler  certainly  was,  barely  producing 
ten  bolheb  per  acte,  and  even  that  very  inferior  grain.  ■  ^^FeB^  20. 

Mwenfbhre  ^aarteriy  Report, 
'  To  defcribe  the  prefent  ftate  of  agricultural  matters  ia  an  unpleafimt 
.taflt  to  the  reporter  ;  a  more  unfovourable  termination  of  the  harveft  not 
bating  occurred  in  this  county,  nor  a  more  deficient  crop  of  oatv  and 
barley,  for  many  years.  Wheat,  to  be  fnre,  yielded-  a  medium  produce  ; 
but  as  for  oats  and  bariey,  though  the  exporting  part  of  Morayfhire 
may  fupply  itfelf,  the  interior  will  want  both  for  bread  and  feed,  with 
litde  ability  in  the  confumers  to  pay,  owing  to  a  total  ftagnation  in  the 
fale  of  lean  flock  during  the  preceding  autumn.  Straw  is  fo  fcarce  in 
the  Highland  diftrid,  that  it  is  faid  many  inferior  beafts  have  been  fent 
out  to  ftarve  on  the  hills,  rather  than  that  the  owner  (hould  be  fufaje6ked 
to  the  purchafe  of  fodder  for  them ;  and  perhaps  they  were  right  in 
adopting  this  unpleafimt  alternative^  feeing  that  the  article  was  fo  re- 
markably dear. 

'  Potatoes,  which,  in  this  neighbourhood,  were  fuppofed  to  be  a  toler- 
able crop,  have  turned  out  miferably  deficient*  and  nuny  fields  vrere  ne- 
ver got  dug  up.  Labour  is  much  behind,  and  a  lefier  quantity  of  wheat 
'has  been  fown  than  fiirmen  recoiled^  ;  indeed  there  is  not  one  tolerable 
field  to  be  feen ;  and,  in  parifhes  where  this  fpecies  of  gndn  is  the  ftaple 
article,  there  is  not  perhaps  forty  acres  yet  got  down,  and  {Scarcely'  one 
■pf  decent  appearance.  Much  was  expeded  to  be  got  done  in  fpiing. ; 
but  intenfe  frofts,  accompanied  with  hexwj  falls  of  fnow,  until  die  i8rh 
jnfUnt,  have  precluded  almoft  every  hope  of  fucceeding. 

farmers,  in  the  low  country^  bave^  as  ufual,  good  ftocks  of  ypung 
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^mk  in  fine  coodkkm ;  a»d  fer  fudi  thej  expe&  ready  tilt  in  Maidi 
AT  April;  at  becf>  frook  the  goieral  want  of  keep,  muft  be  fcavce  ia  all 
^mrtsia.  Farm  fenranU  and  labourers  were  t»  be  had  laft  Martinoaa 
flQ  caficr  terms ;  orduwry  plougfaroeni  14L  to  16L  per  ammm^  witb  bed 
ud  board ;  bboureriy  i6d.  to  1 8df  per  day,  ia  wiater,  without  li&uib^ 
IJB  fumnery  aod,  to  at.— — Fir^r  aa 

Letter  from  FMirk^  February  aa 

^  A  wiNTKa  more  varuibley  dofing  which  the  moft  fudden  and  nfles- 
peded  changes  of  boifterous  sod  inclement  weather  of  every  defojpikNi 
have  followed  in  rapid  fucceSon,  and,  what  it  asore  to  oar  purpoie,  one 
more  unfnendly  to  the  purfuits  of  agricukurea  can  fcaroely  be  remen^ 
beied.  The  wet  weather,  mentioned  ip  laft  report^  contimied  with 
little  intenniffioo  until  fcrere  finoft  fet  ifl|  which  put  a  preniatnie  dofr 
to  wheat  fowingtt  and  difappibinted  many  who  had  not  erea  got  their 
fbmmer  fallows  fown*  From  thefe  ctrciii9ftances,  and  thsBt  (pnng  fina^ 
ing  has  hitherto  been  little  pradifed  in  thit  diftri6l,  our  (oil  befcy 
long  in  getting  dry,  there  will  be  Icfs  breadth  of  land  under  this  cro^ 
than  for  two  or  thlee  years  pafb*  Except  wheat  was  fbwn  very  eailyy 
it  waa  put  into  the  ground  under  very  unfavoumble  circumftances ;  and 
on  fome  fields,  fbwn  three  months  ago,  fcarcely  can  an  appearance  of  a 
braird  be  yet  difcovered*  Ploughing,  from  the  circumftances  (Uted,  is 
fiu:  behind ;  therefore,  gpnat  exertions  muft  be  made  to  get  forward 
with  it  whenever  the  weather  permits.  Owing  to  the  winter  fetting  in 
fo  early,  and  witli  fo  much  feverity,  great  apprehanfiont  were  genemlly 
entertained  rcfpe6Hng  the  quantity  of  6>dder  on  hand  under  Inch  cin> 
cumftances.  Tins  naturdly  occaConed  an  extravagant  price,  and  led  to 
the  moft  attentive  economy,  which  will  be  all  neceQary  to  make  oqt  till 
grafs  arri\'es,  if  the  fpring  (hould  prove  backward. 

*  Among  the  other  circumftances  of  this  uncommon  feafon,  may  be 
noticed,  fome  appearance  of  a  fiJl  in  the  price  of  farm  labour.  At  our 
lafr  feeing-  day  (»  dar  for  hiring  farm  fervants  for  lialf  a  year)^  the 
quantity  of  thit  article  prefenied  in  the  market  was  greater  than  the  de^ 
aand  feemed  inclined  to  take  ofF,  at  leaft  fo  readily  as  has  happened  on 
fimilar  occaftons,  for  fome  time  paft }  and  in  {^ce  of  mafters  hurrying 
aibout  the  market  out  of  breath  in  fearch  of  fervants,  the  latter  were  un- 
der the  neceifity  of  giving  Uiemfelves  that  trouble,  and  con{ei|nent» 
ly  made  to  feci  again  the  place  which  more  properly  belongs  to  thanw 
imd  which  the  good  order  of  fociety  requires  they  ihouhl  occupy.  This 
has  been  long  looked  for,  and  anxioufly  deiired  by  many  ;  and  althougli 
hy  fiich  it  may  be  found  a  temporary  convenience  or  gpratificatton»  a  re^ 
cnnence  of  it  is  to  be  deprecated  as  no  very  favourable  prefage  of  futafe 
ygofperity. 

<  The  landed  intd^ft  feera  at  length  roufed  to  a  fenfe  of  tlie  extreme 
hardfhips  impofed  on  the  occupiers  of  land  by  the  property-tax.  Htj 
tiwy  had  not  fooner  liftened  to  the  early  edit  made  on  them  to  thif 
poiaty  in  your  work,  and  fo  frequently  and  eameftly  repeated.  When  a 
of  revenue  liat  been  once  very  fucceftfiilly  in  operatioa  for  yeacs. 

ihis  unqueftionably  has,  it  will  be  found  verv  difficult  to  get  a 
'  '  Chai 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  liften  to  8  chanse^  however  fair  and 
jegfonable,  which  is  likely  to  diminifh  its  produd^iTenefs ;  and  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  country,  when  an  adequate  fubftitiite  would  be  no 
cafy  matter,  it  will  require  *  a  long  puU,  a  ftrong  pull,  and  a  pull  alto^ 
gether, '  to  effeft  ary  thing  to  puT)ofe.  Unlefs,  therefore,  the  matter 
is  more  generally  taken  up  than  hitherto  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe^ 
only  fiaint  hopes  of  fuccefs  can  be  indulged. 

Forfarfbtre  ^arierly  Report.  * 

TfiE  prrcedmg  winter  has  been  unufually  fevere.  A  ftrong  black 
froft  has  prevafled  during  the  greater  part  of  it ;  but  particularly,  for  a 
month  bypafty  no  ploughing  has  been  obtained.  Now  the  weather  is 
more  mild*  '  Aration  is  indeed  far  brhind  %  and  the  benefit  derived 
from  winter  frofts  will  be  Icfs  than  wifhed  for.  The  wheats  have '  re- 
ceived a  fevere  check ;  but,  tinlefs  upon  thin  poor  foils  the  lofs  by 
throwing  out  is  not  yet  great.  A  good  many  fieldt  late  ibwn  are  not 
yet  brairded* 

Turnips  have  fuffered  much,  and,  with  the  (oft  weather  now  fetting 
in,  will  be  of  little  value  for  fpring  food.  Fodder  on  many  fiirms  is 
very  fearer,  and  cannot  almofi  be  obtained  for  money.  Cattle,  oa 
that  account,  cannot  be  fuppoCrd  to  be  in  good  order  for  the  fpring 
markets.  Fat  cattle  have  not  fold  fo  high  as  was  ezpeded,  and,  owing 
to  the  fcarcity  of  keep,  may  remain  about  the  fame  prices,  although  a 
rife  was  looked  for.     Beef  and  mutton  fell  for  about  6d.  per  lib. 

Land- rent  fecms  to  be  rather  ftationary  than  on  the  rife  ;  and  farm* 
ing  fpeculators  begin  to  doubt  the  prudence  of  thrir  late  tranfa^ions, 
efpccially  thofe  who  have  rented  foils  of  an  infenor  quality.  The  price 
of  labour  is  on  the  decline ;  and  the  fall  if  expeded  to  be  nearly  as  ra- 
pid as  the  late  extraordinary  rife,  if  the  prefent  fituation  of  manufa& 
tures  continues.— — Feb.  22. 

Mid' Lothian  ^uarteriy  Report, 
The  current  quarter  has  alFr^rdcd  fo  few  incidents  worthy  of  remark^ 
that  this  report,  like  the  fcafon,  will  be  comparatively  barren.  The 
weather  throughout  has  been  fmgularly  variable.  Ploughing,  however, 
is  better  advanced  than  mipht  be  expected  ;  but  fuch  repeated  changes 
from  froft  to  frefh  has  proved  hijjhly  injurlouii  to  common  fit  id  turnips, 
many  of  which  are  completely  rotten,  and  all  of  that  fpccies  rendered 
lefs  Nutritive  than  uftially  occurs  at  fuch  an  early  period  of  the  feafon. 
This  lofs  mnft  be  ferioirfly  felt  by  the  cowfcedcrs  around  Edinburgh, 
more -particularly  as  the  great  diflillers  have  raifed  their  grains  to  an  un- 
precedented height.  Neither  can  it  be  conceived  that  this  injury  is  lo« 
cal ;  for,  from  a  iimilar  caufe,  the  live  market  at  Edinburgh  is  glutted 
with  raw,  lialf  fed  cattle,  hardly  fit  for  the  fhamble«,  which,  it  is  pron 
))able,  n^ay  produce  a  corrcfpondeot  want  when  the  feafon  is  further 
advanced. 

The  various  ktnd^  of  grain  have  turned  out  nearly  as  ftated  in  laft 
report,  and  tie  rr>arket  has  continued  p*'(tty  Heady.  There  is  a  coi^ 
l^deiablc  demand  for  Iccd-oats  from  the  high  ditlridtsi  it  from  29s.  to 
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jfjfl.  per  bolt,  btit  probablf  not  fo  moch  ti  in  prudence  there'  ought  to 
be.  Many  people  are  providtng  feed-oats  from  thair  neighbourst  per- 
hapt  little  lefs  affcdted  bj  frojfl  than  their  own  ;  others  are  preTiooflr 
tayibg  their  grain  in  pots*  which  is  undoubtedly  proper.  Bat  thefe 
experiments  ought  to  be  gone  about  with  crrcumfpe^ion ;  for  it  is  » 
fii£k  well  afcertaioed,  akhoUgh  not  uniVerfally  known,  that  corn  may 
be  partially  tainted,  and  pufh  forth  roots,  while  the  aerofpirc  ia 
fo  fieeble  and  rmperfe6l  that  it  foon  dies;  or,  (hould  it  funrivc  for 
a^ime,  never  produces  a  ftem  of  the  ufual  fize  and  vigour,  mudi 
lc(s  will  it  bring  grain  to  maturity*  Hence  a  thin,  late,  and  fcanty 
produce  may  be  the  confequence.  To  thofe  who  are  old  enough  to  re* 
member  the  effeds  of  the  year  1782  on  crop  17^3*  thefe  efieda  will  be 
apparent.— />^,  ax. 
Bermnekjbirt  Report^  from  0£hher  2B.  1807,  U  February  21.  i8o8. 

November  was  marked  by  fome  of  the  moft  fcvere  weather  ever  re* 
merobered  at  that  period  of  the  feafon.  In  the  beginning  of  the  moatb- 
we  had  flcety  blafts,  followed  by  a  few  fine  days  ;  but^  from  the  13th  to* 
the  end,  was  almoft  continual  froft,  accompanied  by  frequent  falls  of 
fnow,  particularly  ou  the  19th,  20th,  and  23d,  when  the  wind  bleir 
burriaanes  at  N.,  drifting  the  fnow  to  a  great  depih  io  the  hill  didrifi. 
The  three  bft  months  have  exhibited  a  fuccefl&ve  alternation  of  froA 
and  thaw  every  three  or  four  days,  with  the  moft  fudden  changes  of 
temperature,  amounting  fomctimes  to  15  degrees  in  as  many  hours.' 
Rain  and  fnow  (bowers  have  alfo  beea  frequent,  but  neither  to  any  great 
cxceff. 

The  letting  price,  for  turnip  of  gfood  quality,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon,  was  from  61.  to  81.  per  EnghHr  acre  \  but  the  crop  will  not  now 
fland  the  eatage  that  was  expedled,  many  of  the  bell  fields  having  fuf* 
fered  feverdy  by  the  rot,  which  will  probably  occafioD  a  glut  in  the  fiit 
market. 

From  the  uafettled  date  of  the  weather  in  OAober,  the  fag-atd  of 
the  Lammermuir  crop  was  not  carried  till  the  beginning  of  Nivcmber; 
and  from  the  fame  canfe,  or,  rather,  from  the  almoft  total  excluGon  of 
autumn  (winter  having  aflumed  the  reins  early  in  September),  the 
ground  occupied  by  winter  wheat  this  fcafoo  is  fully  a  third  fhort  of 
Uft  year's  quantity. 

Ploughing  is  far  behind,  and  little  fpring  wheat  has  yet  been 
fown.  Indeed,  from  the  wet  ftate  of  the  fields  at  prefent,  there  is  hue 
fmall  hopes  that  any  extent  of  bean  ftubble,  or  bare  fallow^  can  now  be 
fown  with  that  grain. 

Markets  for  lean  cattle  at  Martinmas  were  exceffively  du11»  and  pricea 
firom  16  to  20  per  ceni.  below  thofie  of  1806.  Fat  alfo  fold  he^ivily  ih 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  has  experienced  a  pretty  current  demand  for 
thefe  Bx  weeks  paft,  and  prices  have  been  tolerably  fleady.  Beft  beef 
from  78.  to  8g.  per  ftooe,  fink  ;  ditto  mutton,  ^rom  7d.  to  8d.  per  blL 
fiok.  Avoirdupois  weight.  However,,  if  turnip  ilock  is  hailiiy  tumbled 
into  the  market,  a  temporary  depreffion  muft  be  cxpcdicd,  wiih  a  con* 
.amitant  adtauce  at  the  approach  of  grab. 


The  gniB  oropt  turn  oot  nearly  u  ftited  in  kftreport*  the  'qiiilitic» 
•f  wheat  havbg  proved  folly  at  variout  at  then  fafpeocd.  Prioci  con- 
tinued adfancing  till  about  Chriftmaiy  fince  which  they  have  been  at 
moft  ftationary.  Winter  wbeatt  and  young  dovert  hate  at  pveCmt  a 
very  weather-beaten  afped.^^-^F^^.  aa. 

TwinUaii  ^murtirly  Refori. 

It  it  impra&icable  to  convey  any  corrA  idea  of  the  weather  through 
the  paft  quarter,  fcarcely  three  daya  having  been  alike  ;  and  in  ntany  of 
them*  all  the  varietiet  of  ftorm  and  tempeft  were  experienced.  Setting 
in  fo  early,  the  confequencet  of  winter  have  been,  and  will  be  fcverdy  fclt# 
Cattle  were  thut  thrown  opon  dry  food  fooner  than  expcAcdy  when  a 
general  fcarcity  of  fodder  wai  apprchendedf  and  which  will  unavoidably 
be  realized.  Sheep  were  put  into  bad  condition,  while  fmall  benefit 
could  be  detived  from  the  turnip  crop^  which  wat  either  covered  with 
foow,  bound  up  with  froft,  or  drenched  with  moifture.  Field  labour 
wat  alfo  thrown  quite  behind,  the-harveft  being  (caroely  over  when  win* 
ter  arrived.  Perhapt  at  thit  date  two  thirdt  of  that  liixiur  remaina  un^ 
cxeaited,  while  the  ezhaufted  ftate  of  the  fodder  it  impcrfledly  calctil* 
atcd  to  animate  and  ftrengthen  the  beftial  during  itt  execotion. 

Much  of  the  grain  which  remained  uncut  during  the  September  froftt^ 
may  be  fnfpeded  to  be  of  improper  quality  for  feed ;  and  of  courfe,  va- 
rioui  fermert  have  already  purchafed  feed  from  other  diftri^  The  de* 
ficiency  of  g^n,  both  in  barn  and  mill,  it  now  completely  afcertaincd. 
Many  of  the  oatt  do  not  yield  more  than  half  of  the  meal  cuftomarily 
returned ;  even  the  heft  do  not  come  within  two  or  three  peckt  per  boll 
of  their  ordinary  produce.  The  peat  crop  of  thit  diftrifi  it  an  entire  . 
blank,  and  the  want  of  thit  grain  will  be  fevercly  felt. 

Fat  cattle  fell  lower  than  laft  year,  and  perhapt  their  qoality  it  at  mndi 
inferior.  Horfet  for  the  draught  ItiU  fetch  high  pricet,  but  thofc  for 
the  faddle  are  not  in  great  reqnefi.  At  hiring  markett,  the  value  of 
labour  feemt  to  be  lookine  down.  The  fame  remark,  however,  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  value  of  land  ;  though  it  it  fufficiently  underftood, 
that  fome  late  adventurers  have  rather  mifcalculated,  when  bargaining 
for  that  article.— -Ff3.  az. 

heHerfrom  Langholm^  F0brmary  33. 

*  For  fcveral  month t  paft,  the  weather  hat  been  fnbje6k  to  conftant 
viciflitudes,  from  fevere  mil  to  heavy  rain.  The  iheep  ftockt  ara  in 
confequencc  lean  ;  and  (hould  the  fpring  months  prove  unfavourable,  a 
confiderable  loft  of  both  old  and  young  may  be  eapedcd.  The  turnip 
crop,  which  in  general  was  light,  fuffered  much  from  the  frequent  blaok 
froKt  and  fucceeding  rains.  Hay  from  fown  graft  wat  not  grenerally  a 
weighty  crop ;  and  both  firaw  and  natural  grown  hay,  even  in  moft 
places^  were  indifferently  got;  in  confequence,  the  prices  of  thcfe 
articlea  have  advanced.  Seed  com  it  dear,  at  much  of  that  gpiown  in 
the  higher  diftrids  will  be  unfit  for  the  purpoie.  Potatoes  are  fcaroe, 
and  of  a  \ery  indifferent  quality ;  and,  in  feveral  placet,  were  not  taken 
up,  owing  lo  the  froti;;  which  fet  in  early  in  November. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  laft  feafon  hat  been  wiftly  nn&vourable  to  the  fanner. 

L  of  every  kind  has  been  upon  t)ie  decline  for  fome  time  paft,  whilft 
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corn  crops  have  iaikdy  yielding  ft  vay  inferioir  return,  and  being  deti 
cient  both  in  quanticj  aiid  quality.  Add  to  chefe  hit  daily  incnafing 
cspenfety  in  taxes  and  other  public  burdens,  among  whibh»  the  abfmdi 
and  afbitrary  impoft,  denomiDated  Property  Tax,  is  none  of  the  leat 
oppreffive  i  in  levying  whicb»  the  partial  and  erroneous  Aandapd  of-  the 
prefent  rent  which  the  farmer  pays,  is  feie£M  as  the  criterion  for  a{ce»- 
taining  his  a£tual  property.  Under  fuch  ciremnftances,  the  prefent  fi- 
tuation  of  the  tenant,  who  hai  lately  taken  his  farm  at  a  rack-reM,  m 
none  of  the  moft  enviable. ' 

Letter  from  Glaf^aw^  t^th  February. 

*  Wx  have  at  prefent  on  hand  a  considerable  ilock  of  old  wheit, 
formed  principallv  by  large  arrivals  from  America  towards  the  end  oc 
laft  year,  and  by  leveral  cargoes  from  LiverpooL  We  prcfume  that  the 
quantity  will  be  fufficient  to  fcrve  for  a  mixture  throughout  the  -fprmg 
and  fummer  months.  In  giving  our  opinion  as  to  the  probable  turn 
which  wheat  may  fhortly  ^ke,  we  muft  coafefs  tluit  we  feel  ourfdvea 
at  a  loia.  We  are  (UU  ignorant  of  the  part  which  America  may  take  ; 
and  OM  bcr  depends,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  whether  this  grain  fliaU 
rife  or  fall  in  price.  -If  (he  declare  war  againft  us,  there  caa  fcaroe  bf 
a  doubt  but  that  an  advance  will  take  place  \  for  we  fhall  then  be  dc^ 
prived  of  our  ufual  fupplies  from  thence»  and  in  all  probability  be  titSSa^ 
ed  to  (end  from  this  country  confiderable  quantities  to  our  iflands  in  t£e 
Weft  Indies.  If  peace  be  preferved,  even  m^ing  allowance  for  our 
piefent  large  ftock,  vre  do  not  believe,  from  the  general  face  of  thiagi^ 
that  a  material  redu^on  can  take  place.  From  Irelandf  and  the  (butk 
of  Scotland,  we  have  received  of  late  lax;ge  fuppliea  of  oats:  the&  have* 
in  the  mean  time,  glutted  our  market,  and  prices  in  confequence  bane 
given  way.  We  are  of  opinion,  however*  that  tliis  grain  will  thoitly 
recover  itlelf,  the  confumpt  being  greater  than  ufuali  m  confequence  of 
the  ftablers  making  it  a  fubftitute  &r  beans^  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  the  latter. 

'  Large  quantities  of  beans  have  arrived  of  late  from  England ;  and 
OQ  account  of  the  dull  fale,  the  ftock  on  hand  is  fUll  bulky.  Few  or 
no  peas  at  market. 

'  There  is  little  or  no  barley  in  the  poiTeflion  of  the  merchants  \  hut 
the  brewers  and  diftillers  having  a  tolerable  ftock*  nuiy  prevent  any  con- 
fiderable rife  in  the  price  of  this  grains 

'  The  weather,  during  the  latter  part  of  laft  year,  and  thxoughout 
the  winter,  having  been  extremely  unfavourable  for  fowing  wheat,  the 
quantity  depofited  was  far  fhort  of  the  two  laft  years ;  nor  do  we  tliinl^- 
tnat  there  is  much  time  now  for  the  prolecntioa  of  tbis  work.     Annex.*'* 
cd  you  have  a  iiate  of  our  prices. 

*  Stati  of  Glafgovf  Mark^t^  34/^  February. 
Dantzic  Wheat       -      388.  to  40s.  1 
Foreign  Red  do.      -      jifs. — 38s. 

Soot<£  (new)  do.     -     30s.— :368.  ^  p.  boll  cf  Linlithgowilitre  mraiVre^ 
jKtto  (old)  do.       -       38s.-— 40s.  I 

Sfll^do.       -      -      37S — 39s.  J 

Amerfcai*.. 
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March 


American  Wheat    • 
Irifh  Mealing  Oats 
Do.  Inferior  do. 
Scotch  Potatoe  do. 
Do.  Small  do.     - 
Englifh  Bariey    - 
Scotch  do.      -    - 
Iri(h  do.     -    -    - 
Englifh  heans     - 
Scotch  do.     -     - 
Do.  Grey  Peas 
Do  Oat  Meal     - 
Irifh  do.    •    •    - 
Fine  Flour    •    • 


408.— -^4it.    p.  boD  of  240  Iib« 
-    298. — 3ov.6d.    do.  264  lib. 
278. — 288.1 


-    248. — 288.  > 

-  208. — 248.  J 

-  408. —008. 1 

-  30«— 33»-J 

-  268. — 288. 

•  38a.— 398-? 

•  35»-— 36»-5 
348.-368. 

•  288.-308. 1 

-  278. — 2  88.  J 
608.— 628. 


do.  Renfrewihire  meafore. 

do.  Stirlingfhire  do. 
do.'  Renfrewfhire  do. 
do.  Stirlingfhire  do. 
d«.         do.        do. 
do.  of  140  lib. 
Sack  of  280  lib. 


ENGLAND. 

Lincoln/Ure  Quarterly  Repwi. 

Little  has  been  done  this  winter  with  the  fen  drainage,  owing  to 
the  feverity  of  the  weather,  and  the  uncommon  quantity  of  black  froil 
which  has  prevailed  through  the  greatefl  part  of  it.  Aurkets,  both  for 
grain  and  live-ftock,  have  been  uniformly  dull,  and  prices  confiderably 
k>wer  than  expefked.  No  kind  of  butcher  meat  is  above  6d.  per  lib* 
avoirdupois.  Wheat,  from  60s.  to  678. ;  Barley,  4O8.  to  45s. ;  Oats, 
288.  to  328. ;  Beans,  608 ;  Rye,  488.  to  508.,  all  per  quarter  of  eight 
Winchefter  bufhels. 

Various  obfervations  have  lately  been  received  from  that  worthy  and 
patriotic  gentleman  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet,  refpe&ing  a  general 
enclofure  bill.  To  diride  and  cultivate  waftes,  commons,  and  common- 
field  lands,  mufl  be  admitted  to  be  a  meafure  of  important  national  be- 
nefit, and  well  deferving  the  moft  minute  attention  of  the  legiflative 
body.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  bill  to  carry  fuch  a  mea- 
fure into  execution,  provided  general  principles  were  only  reforted  to  ; 
but  if  particulars  are  entered  upon,  and  details  given  applicable  to 
every  branch  of  commonable  land,  difficulties  may  arife  at  the  out- 
fet,  of  fuffident  magnitude  to  overturn  the  beft  concerted  plan. 

15.  Feb. 

Tork/bire  ^arferly  Report. 
The  proof  on  the  thrafhing  floor  of  the  different  grains,  the  produce 
of  lad  harveft,  may  be  flated  as  follows,  according  to  appraranccd  in 
this  diftrifi.-— Wheat,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  good  in  produce,  fine' 
in  quality,  and  drier  than  ufual.  Barley  rather  lefs  than  an  average,  but 
good  and  dry  in  quality.  Oats  are  ftillmore  inferior,  and  beans  and  peas* 
fcarccly  yield  feed  again.  ■  Not  withftanding  this  fully  afcertained  deficient. 
cy  in  fome  of  the  crops,  the  price  of  the  various  articles  of  grain  remains 
fieady  at  a  moderate  ratio;  except, 'of  late,  fome  advance  hi  that  of 
beans,  peas,  and  barley.  Whether  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  war  will  ad-. 
init  of  importation,  fhould  the  home  ftipply  prove  inad^nate,  may  h€ 
doubtful  I  however^  it  is  probaUci  that  no  fpecuhliop  »  anf  of  thefe 

articles 
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trtidet  it  now  ventured  apon  to  any  large  extent.  The  prefent  prices 
here  tre^— Wheat  loe.y  Bariey  6i.y  Oats  43;,  Rye  68.  6d,f  and  Beans 
Sfl.  per  boHiel  of  Windiefter. 

Potatoes  have  turned  out  a  light  crop ;  and,  to  add  to  the  defe£l» 
many  gprowers  neglected  to  take  them  up  in  due  time  ;  fo  that  a  coa- 
iideraUe  proportion  was  materiaUy  injured  by  the  fcvere  frofti,  which 
commenced  earlier  in  the  autumn  than  ufual.  They  are  now  felling  at 
48.  per  bufhel  upheaped. 

The  growing  wheats*  which  generally  were  Town  later  than  common^ 
have  fuffered  materially,  from  the  frequency  of  froft,  without  fnowi 
at  the  time  they  were  beginning  to  appear  above  ground  ;  fo  that  m 
▼ery  thin  fprinkling  of  fummer  plants  can  only  be  expedled,  efpecially  oil 
the  poor  and  wet  foils.  However,  there  is  nothing  decifive  in  prefent 
appearances. 

Owing  to  the  early  frofts  in  September,  and  a  confequent  partil^l 
growth  of  herbage  in  October,  on  fuch  lands  as  are  liable  to  the  rot,  be- 
fore vegeution  has  ceafed  for  the  fcafon,  couGderable  lofs  has  been,  and 
<s  likely  to  be,  fuftained  in  (heep  ftock.  The  wedders  feeding  on  turnips 
are  looking  well  in  fome  places  ;  but,  from  the  uncommon  failure  of  that' 
crop  in  many  parts  of  this  diftrt6t,  in  all  probability  they  muft  (hortly 
be  fold  off,  for  want  of  food,  to  great  di(advaotage  and  lofs.  Some 
flockmafters  bad  bought  large  fields  of  turnip  in  the  fummer,  when  the 
crop  was  promifing,  which,  from  their  future,  will  coft  is.  per  week 
per  (beep  for  the  wintering* 

Fat  and  lean  cattle  and  fheep  are  at  low  prices  for  the  time  of  the 
year.  Pigs  are  rather  increafing  in  value.  Beef^  Mutton,  and  Pork,  at 
6d. ;  VesT  7d.  per  lib.  The  price  of  horfes  of  all  forts  is  lower  than  fof 
iome  tiotf  paft. 

The  prefent  profpect,  for  the  induftrious  dafies  of  people  in  every 
bffinch  of  bnfine(s«  is  gloomy  beyond  that  of  any  former  period  $  yet 
we  muft  confefs,  that  it  is  at  prefent  rather  lefs  fo  to  the  farmers  than 
to  many  -other  daffes  of  the  people.  How  long  it  may  be  before  they 
be  compelled  to  yield  in  their  torn,  under  their  accumulated  and  accu* 
■lahtiog  burdens,  a  very  (hort  time  tOAj  enable  us  to  conjecture. -->—* 

Fti.  15. 

Litter  from  a  Farmer  near  JVakefield^  Ftbruary  17. 
<  Thi  winter  fet  in,  here,  the  fecond  week  in  Nivember;  and  a 
faeoeffion  of  froft,  fnow,  and  rain,  has  fince  continued  aliernately, 
dumgiDg  every  three  or  four  days(  and  as  fome  wheat  then  renain-:^ 
cd  to  be  fown,  it  was  got  into  the  ground  rather  unfavouiably. 
la  oonicquence  of  this,  it  comes  out  very  thin  and  irregular.  In* 
tkat  which  was  Town  in  December  has  yet  fcarcely  made  its  ap^ 
unfiivottrable  has  the  weather  been  to  vegetation.  We 
haA  little  fnow  to  cover  the  ground  ;  therefore,  the  young  clovers, 
tares  and  rape,  as  well  as  wheat,  are  much  hurt,  and  at  prefent 
JM  mifhvooniUe  appearance,  except  what  was  fown  early,  on  land 
IS.  NO.  3g.  I  in 
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in  high  cultivation.  The  few  turnips  that  efcaped  the  bKght-'in  Sep- 
tember, are  alfo  greatly  injured  )  of  courfei  this  ufeful  root  ia  beq[>aie 
fcarce,  and  dearer  than  ever  remembered  fince  its  firft '  cultivation. 
Thofe  who  purchafed  (heep  for  winter,  fed  on  turnip  (though  at  con- 
fidcrably  reduced  prices),  will  in  all  appearance  liave  a  bad  concern,  ex- 
cept they  can  keep  through  April,  when  it  is  expelled  butcher-meat 
will  get  fcarce.and  dear  ;  though,  in  the  prefent  date  of  the  country,  it 
18  doubtful  whether  the  advance  will  compenfate  for  the  g^at  ex- 
penfe  of  (heep-keep,  which  is  now  in  fome  places  as  high  as  is.  and 
IS.  4d.  per  head  per  week.  All  kinds  of  winter  food  are  dear.;  hay, 
9d.  and  lod.  per  ilone  of  14  lib. ;  oilcake  13I.  per  ton.  Our  market 
has  been  tolerably  fupplird  with  grain  iince  Odober,  particularly  with 
wheat,  which  has  come  to  hand  in  great  abundance  from  the  fouthern 
counties,  where  it  was  a  heavy  crop,  and  of  the  mod  excellent  qua- 
lity and  condition.  £vc;ry  fort  of  grain  is  rather  looking  up.  Barley 
has  already  got  dearer,  and  comes  fparingly  to  market.  Lefs  malt  has 
been  made  than  ufual ;  notwithflandinj^  which,  it  meets  with  a  heavy 
fale,  in  confequeoce  of  the  badnefs  of  trade,  and  want  of  employment  to 
our  manufacturers,  which  greatly  reduces  theconfumption. 

^  In  confequence  of  the  fcarcity  of  winter  feed,  1  have  been  induced  to 
try  an  experiment  upon  mokifes,  or  treacle,  as  a  food  for  cattle,'  and  a 
fubflitute  for  oil-cake  and  bean-meal.  I  was  led  into  thi«9  from  a  para- 
graph I  faw  in  the  St  James's  Chronicle  reconmendiog  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  be  diffolved  in  water,  and  given  to  the  cattle  to  drink.  1  thought 
it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  mix  it  with  thefr  food  ;  and  as  my  turnips 
had  failed,  on  which  of  late  years  I  kept  my  milch  cows,  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  give  oil-cake  ground,  mixed  with  malt-duft,  to  make  them  milk. 
The  quantity  1  gave  each  cow  was  4  lib.  oil-cake,  which  cofts  6d^ 
with  malt-duft  of  the  fame  value,  each  day^  and  as  much  hay  as  they 
would  eat  befides ;  which  made  them  milk  very  well.  An  account 
was  kept  of  the  quantity  of  milk  and  butter  which  came  from  three 
cows  in  one  week,  fed  as  above ;  and  the  next  week  3  libw  treacle, 
which  coft  6d.9  diluted  in  water,  and  mixed  wi^h  the  like  quantity  of 
malt-duft  and  hay,  produced  from  the  fame  cows  an  equal  quantity 
of  milk  and  butter.  In  order  to  make  a  further  experiment,  I 
jgave  the  fame  quantity  of  molafTes,  with  double  the  quantity  of  malt- 
duft,  and  barley  ft  raw  in  lieu  of  hay.  The  cows  milked  equally 
well,  and  gave  as  much  butter  as  before,  and  that  of  a  moft  excellent 
quality  and  flavour.  This  has  convinced  me,  that  molafl*es  pofiefs  a 
large  portion  of  nouriftiment  for  cattle  ;  for  I  have  tried  malt-duft  a- 
lone,  and  did  not  find  it  to  produce  either  much  milk  or  butter ;  and 
where  malt-duft  cannot  be  got,  I  have  no  doubt  bat  it  will  anfwer  very 
well  to  mix  molaffes  with  cut  ftrawy  chaff,  or  other  provender,  the  cattle 
being  very  fond  of  it  in  any  kind  of  food,  and  will  be  a  ufeful  fubfti- 
tute  for  oil-cake  or  bean-meal,  when  the  price  does  not  exceed  the 
prefent  proportion  with  thefe  artidcf.  If  you  think  this  ioforma- 
tioQ  is  worth  inferting  in  your,  valuable  work)  you  are  at  liberty  to 

do 
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do  it^  «•  it  may  put  fome  of  your  readers  upon  making  /urther  aod 
aiore  particular  expcrinnents. ' 

Northumberland  Quarterly  Report. 
:  hi  the  rqport  of  the  winter  quarter  of  lafl  year,  it  was  remarked  ai 
faeiog  fiajirular  in  having  had  no  fnow,  and  only  three  days  of  froft,  and 
tbofeat  difierent  times.  This  winter  has  been  as  remarkable  for  the 
oootrary ;  and«  I  believe,  there  is  not  an  in  fiance,  fioce  the  year  1 7399 
of  fuch  iDteofeTrofts  fetttn^  in  fo  early,  and  continuing  fo  long. 

lo  the  beginning  of  November,  we  had  ftormy  culd  winds  and  wet ; 
on  the  lothy  the  froft  began ;  on  the  13th,  fnow  3  or  4  inches  deep  ; 
00  the  sothy  a  dreadful  ftorm  of  driving  fnow,  by  which  the  roads  in 
many  places  were  blocked  up,  feveral  lives  loft,  and  great  numbers  of 
(hccpy  DO  the  mountain  farms,  buried.  Many  of  thefe  were  dug  out 
alive  s  thofe  that  were  foon  found  may  do  well,  but  fuch  as  lay  under 
the  (now  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  is  feared,  will  die  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fprin^  and  add  to  the  numbers  that  have  already  peri(hed.  Another 
ftorm  of  driving  fnow  took  place  on  the  7th  December ;  and,  from  the 
loth  November  to  the  25th  December,  intenfe  froft  prevailed,  (except 
partial  thaws  on  the  4th,  1 2th,  and  1 5th  December)  ;  from  the  35th 
to  29th,  frcfh  and  much  rain  ;  from  thefe  to  the  prefent  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  frefti  from  the  6th  to  nth  January)  the  froft  has  continued, 
with  now  and  then  a  day  of  partial  thanv^  which  unfortunately  difiblved 
the  little  fnow  there  was,  and  left  the  turnips  expofed  to  the  feverity  of 
the  froft  ;  which,  as  might  naturally  be  expeded,  from  fuch  fudden  and 
alternate  changes,  have  fufFered  materially.  The  ftorm  of  dnving  fnow 
on  the  1 3th,  (eems  to  have  been  general ;  but,  to  the  fouthward,  much 
more  has  fallen  than  in  this  neighbourhood.  On  the  17th,  a  thatv  came 
on,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  continue. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  done  to  the  turnips,  is  not  yet  known  ;  but 
the  cffed  is  beginning  to  be^felt,  by  Morpeth  market  being  crowded 
with  ftock,  which  moft  probably  will  be  the  cafe  for  fome  weeks, 
and  the  prices  of  courfe  reduced  ;  though,  after  this  glut  is  over,  there 
is  not  a  dou1)t  but  th<fy  will  get  up  again. 

The  ufual  operationB  of  hufbandry  have  been  much  impeded  by  the 
continuance  of  fuch  uncommon  weather  ;  a  great  dea/  of  land  is  yet  to 
plough,  which  ought  to  have  been  done  before  Chriftmas ;  and  much  of 
what  has  been  done,  has  been  ploughed  with  too  much  frolt  in  ir. 

There  is  very  little  fpring  wheal  yet  fown  upon  the  dry  lands  after 
tnrnips ;  and  the  fallows  upon  wet  foils,  that  couid  nor,  from  the  wet- 
nefrof  the  feafon,  be  fowo  laft  autumn,  have  at  prefent  a  precarious 
proipeft  of  being  Town  with  wheat  this  fpring  to  advar^tage. 

The  markets  for  live  ftock,  which  were  fo  very  /ow  in  the  autumn, 
have  been  gradually  rifrng.  Beef  is  now  from  63.  to  70.  per  ilone  of 
X4lib«  fink;  and  mutton,  6d.  to  7d.  per  lib.  fink, — Fnh.  20. 

Letter  from  London^  lyi  February, 

*  Thb  corn  trade  han  palFcd  through  the  winter  quarter  in  a  date  of 

jtijutauilliiy  little  tzpeded  by  thofe  who,  nt  the  d  >!;;  aX  (he  harveft,  be- 

-  ■.   .'  1  3  litvtd 
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lievecl  in  tfacireportf  of  defoUtcd  cropSy  ruined  hmoftnf  and  dcwth  of 
bread. 

*  Thi<>  market  ha*-  been  Very  Bbundantly  fupplied  with  the  two  pri- 
mary articles  of  confumption,  wheat  and  oatt ;  and  indeedi  there  has  not 
been  3ny  want  of  corn  of  the  other  kinds,  althoug^h  the  almoft  czdafive 
fourcc  from  whence  thefe  fuppHes  have  been  drawn*  is  the  oomitiet  on 
the  eaft  coaft,  without  either  the  foreign  aid  of  America  or  the  Conci- 
neot  n\  Europe,  or  even  of  Scotbnd,  which  have  aU  formerly  fbniiflied 
confiderable  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  and  oatt  $  but  which  do  not  thii 
year  sffbrd  the  prorpe6i  of  contributing  to  our  wtats* 

«  Yet,  fo  regularly  and  adequntely^have  the  quantttiics  of  eom  come  for- 
ward, that  although  exteufive  purchafet  of  wheat  have  been  made,  upon 
the  fpeculation  of  a  war  with  Amertca,-^the  prefltire  ef  the  breweries 
and  diftillrrita  being  all  at  full  work, — and  the  ufuai  incrcaled  ooofump. 
tton  of  oats  dt  the  meeting  of  ParKament* — ^fuperaddiiig  the  demand  for 
fpring  feed  of  all  kinds ;— «the  only  impnefiion  lately  felt,  has  been  a  gra- 
dual decline  in  price,  and  a  dulneib  in  fale  of  all  forta^  ezoepttiig  barley, 
which  has  eiperienced  a  trifling  advance. 

*  Very  favourable  expe^attous  were  formed*  after  harveA*  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  corn  in  the  fouthem  counttesb  But  after  the  firfl  deliveries, 
the  wheat  has  not  turned  out  in  general  fo  fine  ki  plumpnefs  and  coodt- 
tion.  The  barley  from  fome  diflri£b  has  proved  thin  and  flinty*  Oata 
are  dehcicnt  in  weight,  and  particularly  fo  from  the  newly  drained  fen 
lundf.  The  beans  are  handfome  and  dry,  but  fre  all  more  or  Icfs  hol- 
lowed out  by  the  worm,  and  very  light.  Peas  of  both  kinds  are  fmalkr 
than  ufuai.  Rye  and  tares  feem  to  be  the  noA  perfe^  produce  of  the 
laft  year. 

*  The  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley  at  market  yefterday  (Monday)  wa^ 
Ids  than  it  haf  been  for  fome  weeks  paft.  Of  oats,  beans,  peas,  and 
nalt,  there  was  abundance.  The  prices  of  aQ  kinds  are  noted  bdow,  on 
which  we  do  not  look  for  any  immediate  or  material  alteration,  unkfs 
occaiioned  by  fome  externad  caufe  whicl^  we  are  not  at  prefent  aware 
of. 

Wheat,  Effex,  Kent  and  Suflfolk  White  72s.  748.  ^ 

■■■■  ditto  and  Norfolk  Red       -        68s.  70s.  72s. 

North  Country         -         -         658.  6Q8.  708. 


—  Dantzic  and  Koningfberg  -         638.  688. 

Ruflia  and  Courland         -  -       508.  568* 


jparky,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk         -  418.  46s.  48s 

—  North  Country         .  -  36a.  4O8 


Malt,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk         -  -        68s.  76?. 

Rapefced,  per  laft  of  10  quarters     -         -      32L  33!. 

Rye  • 508.528. 

^eans,  Pigeon  and  Small        -  -      54s.  568.  60s. 

: Ticks  and  Large        -  -       52s.  54s.  55s. 

Peae,  White  Boilers         -         -         1508.  l608.  l68s. 
r~  Hog  or  Grey        ...  628.  65a. , 


^per  quarter 
Winchcftcr. 


Oats, 
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•-««-- Feed  (or  ttuo)         •        -        -    32i- 351- 3^J»  ' 

ilMT,  EoghOiy  per  fack        -        -        -      5oft.  630^ 
iM      Ajmawn^  per  196  lib*  •         -         S^»f 

TarM^  per  boibd        -  -  -         a  is.  221. 

To  give  you  a  juft  idea  of  the  amplitude  of  the  fuppliea  which  have 
bcea  brought  to  this  market  from  our  dwo  counties  during  the  winter. 
It  mtf  not  be  aau(s  to  flatep  that  the  average  weekly  quantities  have 
faeeiiy  of 

Wheat  about   7^00  quarters. 

Bariey  ".■■  »      6000 

Mah     — .-^    5000 

Oata    — r-^  1400Q 

Beaos  — — —    1200 

Pcaa    -^--^      600 
Bcfidea  ooofiderabie  (aoaiccrtaioed)  quaotities  of  flour  and  mJitf  by  the 
ioiaiid  wiTigatioiis. 

The  feverky  of  the  winter  is  foppofed  to  have  injured  the  growing 
Oop  of  rapeCeed  ;  hot  no  complaints  are  made  on  the  appearance  of  the 
vheat  fields  isi  the  neighbouring  oonatics. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  FIRST  BRANCH. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 
SlRi 

H^fiMQ  obferved  in  Saturday's  Courant,  that  a  Committee  it  ap* 
pointed  in  tihe  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  confider  the  propriety  of  attow- 
ipg  fugar  to  be  ofed  ki  diftiUation  at  the  prefent  gram  duties;  andun- 
oerftandifig  that  this  Committee  is  h'kewife  to  ioquire  into  the  expe* 
dicncy  of  permitting  fpirita  made  in  Ireland  to  be  imported  into  Scotlaodt 
upon  paying  a/  iaading  the  nonuoal  duty  charged  the  Scotch  diftiller^ 
I  take  the  liberty  (through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine)  of  putting 
the  landed  intercft  on  their  guard  againft  a  meafure  which  muft  prove 
ruinous  to  the  Scotch  diftillrrs,  and,  of  courCe^  greatly  injurious  to  the 
landholders  and  fannera.  I  believe  i  fpeak  the  fentiments  of  both  the 
land  proprietors  and  diitillcrs  ol  Scotland,  when  I  fay  they  exped^  do 
eixluiive  advantage  over  either  their  Irifh  neighbours  or  the  Weft  lodio 
planters ;  and  if  the  C^mtnittte  ihall  fee  it  neceflary,  for  a  period,  to  two 
the  dlflillers  on  fugar,  to  relirte  a  little  t^e  Weft  India  adventurers,  I  am 
perfuaded  that  neither  of  them  will  make  any  objedions.  I  do  not,  how. 
ever,  perceive  any  imperious  otHl  for  the  Scotch  tamely  furrendennsr  their 
rtrthright  alt^gethtr  to  the  Irifti  nation.  The  fituation  of  the  diftiUera  iu 
the  two  countries  is  vridely  different ;  for,  while  the  Irifh  diftiller  was  wQrL> 
ipg  to  advantage  on  the  propofed  plan,  the  Scots  diftiller  would  either  be 
llfiyen  from  his  own  market^  or  to  ruin.     In  Ireland,  the  diftillers  are 

fubjeaed 
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fuhjedled  to  no  inconTenient  reftridions  ;  and  the  revenue  is  either  nfm* 
naged  iL'ith  great  liberaftty^  or  much  avoided*  In  Scotland^  the  prefent/ 
law  is  full  of  reilridlions  highly  injurious  and  expenfive ;  while  the  re- 
venue is  fecured  with  the  greatef^  accuracy,  and  without  any  dedu^oo 
whatever.  In  Ireland,  a  ftill  of  3000  gallons  has  only  to  produce  about 
^oco  gallons  of  fpiriti  per  week.  In  Scotkndy  a  dill  of  I  ao  gallons  bae  to 
make  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  fpints,  or  is  charged  duty  for  fo  much. 
Th^  proportions  fixed  by  law  for  the  Scots,  rooi^,  if  not  ally  diilillers 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  reaching ;  and^  owing  to  this,  many  of 
them  have,  in  place  of  paying  58.  3d.  (the  nominal  duty)  on  the  gallon 
tif  fpirits  diflilled,  adlually  paid  6s.,  and  fome  6s.  6d.  per  gallon.  In 
Ireland  no  fuch  hardfhip  exifls.  It  is  a  well  known  fa<^,  that  the  Irifh 
diilillers  can  make  double  the  quantity  ef  fpirits  required  by  law  ;  and 
for  the  duties  on  the  fpirits  confumed  at  home,  a  difcount  of  about  16 
per  cent,  is  allowed  ;  and  on  exportation,  the  advantage  in  this  way  will 
tlill  be  greater.  Their  large  ilills,  and  the  time  allowed,  enables  them 
to  make  their  fpirits  to  any  ftrengrth  they  choofe,  which,  of  courfe,  in- 
duces them  to  fix  upon  that  degree  moft  to  their  advantage ; — thisy 
with  the  fhore-gauging  and  duties  being  only  payable  at  landing  ( waile 
the  Scots  pay  a  great  pare  of  them  in  advance,  and  all  their  arrears  at 
the  end  of  every  month),  gives  a  preference  to  the  Irifh  of  at  leaft  20 
ptr  cent,  on  duties  ;  and  if  the  advantages  refulting  firom  their  method 
of  working,  independent  of  favings  from  the  revenue,  are  taken  ihto 
view,  they  cannot  be  computed  at  lefs  than  \oper  cent*^  making  toge- 
ther 30  per  cent,  of  fure  preference  to  the  Irifh  over  the  Scots  difliller* 
Nothing  can  iUuflrate  more  clearly  the  inequality  of  the  meafure  comment- 
ed upon,  than  the  following  example.  In  1807,  ^  quantity  of  fpiri  s  was 
exported  to  Ireland  from  Scotland :  the  law,  then  exifting,  but  now  fuf- 
pended,  allowed  a  drawback  here  of  88.  2-|d  per  gaDdn,  and  only  requir- 
ed about  48.  lod.  of  duty  to  be  paid  in  Ireland ;  yet,  not  withflanding  this 
preference  of  3s.  4id.,  there  was  a  lofs,  in  felling  thefe  fpirits  in  Dublin, 
of  6d.  per  gallon  to  the  Scots  manufacturer.  In  1 805,  under  the  fame 
duties,  the  Irifh  diflillers  exported  fpirits  to  Scotland,  and  with  advan- 
tage. Lately,  the  price  of  fpirits  in  Dublin  was,  exclufive  of  duty,  only 
IS.  6d.  per  gallon  ;  and  here  they  caimot  be  made  under  48.  From 
thefe  faSs,  it  mufi  appear  obvious,  that  if  Irifl)  fpirits  are  allowed  to  be 
imported  into  Scotland  at  the  nominal  duty  of  58.  3d.  per  gallon,  the 
Lowland  diflillers  mufl  be  annihilated.  Works  which  have  coil  more 
than  half  a  million  in  erecting,  which  pay  nearly  7oo,oool.  annually  of 
duty,  and  which  confume  yearly  upwards  of  200,000  bolls  barley,  prin- 
cipally of  the  growth  of  Scotland,  will  be  rendered  ufelefs.  The  grain 
mofl  congenial  to  the  foil  of  a  great  part  of  Scotland  will  be  unfaleable 
at  home ;  the  feeding  of  cattle  from  the  grains  will  be  at  an  end  ;  a 
confequent  fcarcity  of  fat  cattle  in  winter  and  fpring  will  be  feverely 
ft.*lt;  and  the  offals,  fo  highly  beneficial  to  agriculture,  will  be  transferred 
to  another  part  of  the  empire.  Does  not,  therefore,  fuch  a  meafure,' 
■A  hich  flrikes  at  the  root  of  the  principal  fource  of  revenue ;  carries 

off 
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off  the  confumption  of  barley ;  puts  an  end  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  in 
the  ufual  way^  and  affects  materially  the  whole  agricultural  iotereft  of 
Sootlandy— call  loudly  for  the  interference  of  landed  proprietors  ?  If 
government  does  not .  fee  the  propriety  of  puttini^  all  the  diftillers  ia 
England*  Ireland  and  Scotland,  under  the  fame  regulations  and  duties  ; 
or  if  they  do  not  confider  it  as  expedient  to  confine  the  confumption  ojf 
fpirits  in  the  different  countries  to  thofe  manufadlured  therein  refpedlvely« 
it  certainly  cannot  be  thought  an  unfair  propofal,  to  caufe  dilliller% 
working  for  exportation,  to  be  placed  exadlly  under  the  fame  furvey,  and 
in  every  refpo6t  under  the  fame  regulations  and  duties  as  the  didiUers  are 
in  the  country  to  which  fuch  fpirits  are  to  be  exported.  While  every 
attempt  is  laudably  made  to  conciliate  Ireland,  let  us  be  cautious  we  do 
not,  in  the  clamour  of  party,  lofe  fight  of  thofe  maxims  of  impartiality 
and  jufiice,  which  ought  to  regulate  all  laws.  If  it  is  wifhed  to  give 
Ireland  an  opportunity  of  extending  her  trade,  let  her  have  what  (he  2« 
in  juftice  entitled  to,  but  let  not  her  profperity  be  raifed  on  our  ruin. 
I  have  haftily  made  thefe  remarks,  trufling  they  will  ftimulate  our 
countrymen  to  take  an  intereft  in  this  fubjed  ;  and  am  fatisfied,  if  a  fair 
reprefentation  is  made  to  his  Majefly's  miniiler^,  nothing  but  what  it 
judged  for  the  intereft  of  both  countries  will  be  pafTed  into  a  law. 
Hoping,  therefore,  that  fuch  fieps  will  be  taken  by  our  landed  proprie- 
tors and  reprefeniatives  in  Parliament,  as  efiediually  to  preferve  the  juft 
rights  of  all  concerned,  I  am, 

2g.  Feb.  i8o8.  A  Friend  to  Trade* 

OBITUARY.' 
DtiD  at  Amisfield,  near  Haddington,  on  Wednefday  the  20th  Ja- 
nuary laft,  Francis  Lord  Elcho,  a  nobleman,  whofe  truly  amiable 
manners  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  honoured  with  his  acquaintance  ; 
the  whole  tenor  of  whofe  a6live  life  feemed  to  be  one  continued  fenea 
of  kindnefs,  friend(hip  and  philanthropy. 

Many,  every  day,  take  their  departure  for  that  undlfcovered  country^ 
from  nvbofe  bourne  no  traveller  returns  ;  but  few  or  none  quit  this  fublun- 
ary  (bene,  whofe  hfs  is  more  feverely  felt^  whofe  memory  will  be  more 
revered^  or  who  lived  more  refpefted^  and  defervedly  beloved. 

Verfes  on  the  above  lamented  Event, 
As  trembling  mortals  to  the  grim  tyrant.  Death, 
Relu6^ant  yield- their  laft,  their  fleeting  breath ; 
So  all  muft  fall  beneath  his  iron  rod, 
Whofe  mandate's  iffued  by  Almighty  God. — 
Shall  Worth  and  Merit  fink  to  endlefs  reft, 
Whilft  Memory  holds  her  feat  in  Friendftiip's  breaft  ? 
No  ;  fince  in  Elcho  thofe  confpicuous  fhone. 
Be  tills  fair  fcroU  infcrib'd  upon  his*^  ftone. 

Scr$ll. 
Peace  to  thy  manes  :  Gentle  was  thy  mind ; 
In  virtue  ailive^  in  affeQ'iom  kind : 
Thy  lofs,  the  fetherlefs  and  widow  mourn, 
Whilft  orphans*  tears  embalm  thy  (acred  urn. 

The 
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The  above  chafad^er,  and  accompanying  verfeay  furtiifhed  by  a  re* 
fpedable  correfpondent,  give  a  correct  view  of  Lord  £lcho«  at  a  duuh 
as  a  friendy  and  as  a  neighbour.  But^  wifhing  to  pay  the  fnfleft  tribute 
of  regard  to  departed  worth»  we  add  a  few  things  refpe6ting  his  Lord* 
(hip  as  an  agricnlturift,  a  fubjed  particularly  conne^d  with  the  defiga 
of  this  work,  and  which  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed. 

Lord  Elcho,  at  an  early  period,  fhowed  a  predilection  for  agricul* 
ture ;  and,  in  later  vears^  his  attention  was  in  a  gi'eat  meafure  engaged 
by  that  art.  He  had  ftudied  the  principles  of  agnculture  more  minutely 
than  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  thereby  was  enabled  to  conduft 
every  pra^cal  operation  in  the  moft  approved  and  perfeA  manner.  His 
land  was  always  clean,  well  drained,  and  richly  manured  }  and  he  was 
more  diligent  and  attentive  in  gathering  and  preparing  compoil  middens 
than  any  perfon  we  ever  witnefled.  With  regrai^  to  fencing,  planting 
and  gardening,  fubje£b  which  are  particulariy  within  the  province  of 
the  gentleman  agriculturifl,  his  Loidfhip  was  diilinguiihed  for  poifeffing 
the  fuUeil  knowledge,  and  for  executing  each  of  them  with  fingular 
exadnefs  ;  and  in  lining  off,  making  and  repairing  roads,  he  was  emi- 
nently judicious,  and  remarkably  accurate.  His  activity,  on  all  occa.^ 
fions,  was  confpicuous ;  and  he  fpared  neither  trotible  nor  expenfe  in 
executing  the  various  improvements  which  occupied  his  attention.  With 
the  judgment  of  an  amateur  he  formed  his  plans ;  and  they  were  all 
executed  with  the  like  precifion  as  might  be  expeded  firom  the  beit 
adual  farmer. 

I'be  writer  of  this  article  fpeaks  of  his  Lordfhip's  condu£k  from  per* 
fonal  knowledge  and  dailv  obfarration  :  but,  had  he  been  at  any  lofs  to 
afcertain  Lord  Elcho's  talents  as  an  agriculturift,  he  might  have  gather- 
M  fufficicnt  evidence  at  the  roup  of  hit  farm-ftock  on  Saturday  lail, 
(  yth  February.)  There,  every  article  appeared  to  be  of  the  beft  kind, 
and  in  the  higheft  condition.  The  implements  of  hufbandry  were  nu- 
merou9,  and  all  of  fuperior  qualttiet }  while  the  milch  cows  were  dcferv- 
cdly  confidered  as  much  better  chofen  than  thofe  generally  found  in 
6coti(h  dairies.  Nay  more  ;  vtttj  fence  and  every  road  feemed  to  be 
in  the  bell  poflible  order ;  whilft  the  farm-offioes  prefented  a  pidkure, 
whefein  neither  neatnefs  nor  ornament  were  difregarded*  In  a  word, 
the  fight  of  the  farm  and  farm*flock  would  have  gratified  the  beholder, 
had  he  not  been  reminded,  at  every  ftep,  of  the  event  which  produced 
thr  fight  he  was  then  witneffing. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  death  of  Lord  Elcho  may  be  regarded  as  a  fe- 
vere  blow  to  the  diftri^  with  which  he  was  chtefiy  conne6ted.  He  did 
much  good,  under  circumftances  comparatively  ilimited  ;  but  had  Provi- 
derre  fpared  him  till  thefe  circumftances  were  changed,  in  all  probabili- 
ty he  would  have  proved  a  bleffing  to  his  country,  to  his  friends,  and  to 
the  numerous  tenantry  of  his  hmi\j  eilates.  He  was  eftcemed  by  all 
when  alive ;  and  now,  when  gone,  refpeft  to  his  memory  is  indelibly 
iroprfficd  upon  every  heart.  N. 

CThe 
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fTbe  foUowiog  Tiblct  to  the  memorf  of  Thomai  Davii,  Eiq.|  tD 
oent  agricultmrift  in  Wfltflure^  is  ioierted  tt  the  reqoeft  of  Sift  J 
'SorciAiAf,  Biut/] 

TO   THE 

Highly-merited  Honour 

Of  that  mofr  ufefui 

BenefiiAor  and  Ornament  of  hit  C6untr]r», 

THOMAS  DAVIS, 

Of  Longkat  and  Horningiham, 

In  the  County  of  Wiksa  G^Mpm/ 

Who  had  been  an  inTahiaUe  Member  of 

f  H&  Bath  AMD  Wbst  of  £NaLAN9  Sociirr; 

From  its  original  Inftitution  i 

A  Man,  in  whom  ^ry  fnpeeJor  Tabnti^ 

and  the 
Moft  rare  Attainments  of  nfefid  and  icientific.Kao«IedgCi» 
Were  comUned  with  the  moft  ardtfnt  Etertkm  ^    • 

and 

The  moft  lominons  Faculty  of  genend  ConmnuiGat^^ 

With  tha  moft  a&ive  Bcnevoknocy  and. 

Suarity  of  Bfanners  r 

All  which  Qgditiea  were  equalled  only  by  hia 

hCOERUFTIBLB  InrEGIrlTT  L 

He  departed  this  Life^  umfcr&Ily  icgieCte^ 

On  the  toth  day  of  Movcmber  f 

And  the  Aaaual  Meetiig  of  die  find  Sodtty,, 

On  the  ift  day  of  December  fbIIowbf». 

By  a.waiiii  and  oaaniasooa  Vote^  decKcd^ 

This  Tableis 

ICb  fignalize  his  Name^ 

and 

To  peipMHite  iheur  Remembrance  o£ 

Hia  ViBTUEs : 

Amio  x8o7^ 

4fm»»  uc*-  Ho«  33»«  XL 
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NOTICES  TO  eOHRESPONDfiNTS. 

We  are,tnti6h  obGgied  to  A  Conpant  Redder^  for  the  feveral.  oommtt. 
nicatioDB  lately  fent  us  ;  but  he  muft  be  aware,  that  we  cxatiot  print' i^. 
faft  as  he  writes.  One  of  his  papers  w3I' appear  in  next  Number*  We- 
cannot  undertake  for  more^. 

The  letter  from  Sev£rus»  or  the  inmroTement  of  the  country  by^ 
roads^  Sec.  fhall  not  be  neg1e6ted^     The  uke  notice  may  be  given  con« 
ceming  the  papei^on  tfit  F2fe,  tiA  Perth  cahdsy  whicft^  at  this  time>, 
could  not  be  undertaken.     Temporary  arCiok*  claim  our  firft  attention  ; 
buty  in  other  refpedts,  the  ftrifteft  impartiality  will  be  exerdfed. 

In  our  next  Number,  th6  copy  of  a  leafe,  drawn  up  by  profeffional 
gentlemen  for  the  'gf^ndlsMoe  of  a  brge  eftkte  ih  Scotland,  (hall  be  fub- 
mitted  to  the  conf^ration  of  our  i^MKkrs.  We  pitomifed  infertion  in 
this  number,  but  were  unable  to  perform*  Remarks  fron  pra6tical 
agriculturifts  afe'  t^pt&f\Sif  fblicited. 

The  excellent  obfervatibns  of  our  ln^orthy  friend  l^.  S*  S.  are  necefla- 
rily  poftponed,  together  wfth  thofe  of  Ji  Ketdyb  GratWe^,  Both  were  in 
the  roll;  but  the  tune  of  the  court  would  not  allow  them  to  be  called. 

The  amendments  propofed  on  the  Plan  for  cutHnr  Tangle  or  Sea* 
tvarey  p.  $%9  we^  too  ktein  reachmg  us*  We  are  mttj  t6  Idu^,  that 
the  Tangle  Gatber^^  upon  trials  is  found  f»  be  defeOavc* 

A  great  many  papers  are  under  coniideration.  We  thank  the  fevferal 
xvriters  for  aHifHng  us  fo  liberally,  and  (hall  bxing  forward  as  faft  aa  pof« 
ilble  thofe  cnttfled  to  ihfertioir. 

We  are  extremeff  krtflYmrocfm  (of  Mttk  nkM  tkHA  half  of  the 
intelligence  fumifhed  could  be  got  in  diis  Number*  Independent  of 
the  curtailments  made  almoft  on  every  article,  we  were  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  keeping  thtck  the  Eaft  Kotluatf,  Rbfs^  I^urikfKes^  1^,  and  Bail: 
Riding  of  York  reports*^  wilk  vaiioas  ktler»of  inteiliigence  from  differ* 
cnt  gentlemen.  We  beg  our  reporters  will  excufe  thefe  omiffions^. 
efpecially  as  it  w^  m>t  in. our  power  ta  sveid  iflieto.. 


N0.  XXXiy.  nmll  he  published  en  the  first  Mondmf  c^June. 

C^  The  Reverend  Ma  Campbell,  Kilcalmonell,  requefts  that  the 
following  fift-ef  Errata^  in  his  two  papers  Na  31.  &  32.9 

may  be  givea. 

No.  31.  p-  288.  15th  line  from  the  top,  initeid  jof  ri^«r,  read  nvedgesm. 

No.  32.  p-  414*  line  14th  flnom  the  lx>iton%  inflead  of  hut  reduced  to 
afcale  of  one  tenth  ef  an  inch  to  one  imch^  read  hut  on  a  reduced  fcale*^ 
P.  415,  line  17th  from  the  top,  inftead  of  Figm  i* .  aead  Fig.  2.— 
In  the  plate  prefiked'to  No.  32.  article  Cramp,  read  9  inftead  of* 
7>  3  iaftead  of  5,  5  inftead  rf  3,  7  inflEoadof  8,  and  8  inftead  of  9^ 

S.  WlLLIIOVi  rAlnTBa^  BDIIIVMB*- 
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-  Highland  Societt-Halls  Edinhurghi  2d.  Jan.  180S« 

THE 

HIGHLAND  SOCIETY  OF  SCOtLAND 

DO  HEREBr  ADVERTISE^ 
THAT  THEY  ARfi  TO  GIYB  THB  UHDBR-ilBNTIONED 

PREMIUMS 

IN  THE  YEAR  1808. 


ESSAYS. 

L  A  PIECE  of  Plate,  of  Thirty  Guieneas  value,  will  be  given 
for  the  best  and  approved  Essay,  giving  a  distinct  account  of  the 
Pnsent  State  of  the  District  of  Country  comprehended  withia 
the  following  boundary  ;  viz.  from  Livingstone,  by  the  east  side 
of  the  parish  of  West  Calder,  toCarnwath;  and  from  Carnwath^ 
by  Lanark,  to  Dalzel,  and  from  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
Monkland  Canal,  and  from  thence  back  to  Livingstone,  describe 
ing  the  various  improvements  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  the  means 
of  effecting  these,  and  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  are  to 
be  surmounted,  together  with  any  local  advantages  deriveable  to 
that  district  itself,  or  any  other  adjacent  to,  and  connected  with 
it,  from  manufactures,  mines,  .or  minerals,  especially  coal. — Es- 
says on  this  subject  to  be  given  in  before  1st  November  1808. 

IL     A  piece  of  Plate,  of  Thirty  Guineas  valine,  will  be  given 
for  the  best  and  approved  Essay,  giving  a  distinct  account  of  the 
Present  State  of  that  part  of  the  County  of  Inverness  compre- 
hended within  the  following  boundaries ;  viz.  the  boundary  of 
the  county  with  Argyllshire,  from  the  Western  Ocean,  until  it 
Teaches  Fort- William  ;  from  thence  by  the  proposed  line  of  the' 
Caledonian  Canal,  until  it  reaches  Glenurchart ;  from  thence  by 
Strathfarar  to   the  boundary   of   the  county  with  Ross-shire ; 
from  thence,  by  the  same  boundary,  until  it  reaches  Kylerhea, 
together  with  tne  Isle  of  Skye,  and  the  small  islands  connected 
with  it ;  describing  the  various  improvements,  in  point  of  rural 
economy,  manufactures,  mines,  minerals,  and  fisheries,  of  which 
it  is  susceptible  ;  the  means  of  effecting  these,  and  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  ;  together  with  a  view  of  any  lo- 
cal advantages  possessed  by  that  district  itself,  or  aay  other  adja- 
cent to,  or  connected  with  it,  tending  to  its  improvement,  so  as 
to  comprehend,  on  the  whole,  an  account  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  obtaining  the  utmost  and  most  valuable  produce  from 
the  land  and  sea. 

N.  B.    If  the  information  received  in  consequence  of  these 
Premiums  proves  satisfactory,  the  Society  have  it  in  view  to, 
offer  sirnQar  Premiums  for  other  districts  of  Scotland, 
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in.  It  being  understood  that  lUfferent  varieties  of  Wheat, 
fiarlevy  and  Oats^  are  respectively  adapted  for  diffinrent  seils  and 
situations,  a  piece  of  Plate,  of  Thirty  Guineas  value,  is  hereby 
ofered  for  tbe  befit  aD4  approved  Essay  oi)  th^  ^ii^cfui^a/v^s 
which  distinguish  the  varieties  of  these  grains,  chiefly  deserving 
of  culture  \  and  on  the  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  adapted  to 
each,  determined  by  gccurat^  experimieots,  pr  by  ^  jcieference  to 
well-authenticated  facts.  It  woujd  be  desifpable  that .  specimens, 
weighing  not  less  than  one  pound  of  ej^h  of  tlie  different  varie- 
ties described,  should  be  deliyiered  in  i^long  with  the  Essays  \  and 
that  the  Essays  should  contain  a  particular  account  of  such  soil, 
together  with  its  exposure  ^id  elevation  -,  and  should  also  state 
the  places  \vhere  these  expbrinicnts  and  observations  have  been 
made. 

To  aftprd  time  for  collecting  facts  and  making  szperinttnts^ 
the  Premiums  for  subjects  2d  and  Sd  witi  aot  be'  adjaulgod  Kn* 
til  the  Ist  December  1809.  But  commupicatiooi  on  tiiAsa  sub- 
jects will  he  rcjceived  at  any  time  before  then,  and  aoticeil  ac* 
cording  to  their  merit. 

IV.  A  piece  of  Plate,  of  Twenty  Guinem  valye,  will  he  given 
for  the  best  and  approved  Essay  or  Communication  in  answer  to 
the  following  q^uestions — ^  How  far  Aa  frosts,  and  consif^rable  de- 
grees of  co£d,  retard,  or  totally  prevent,  the  further  filling  and 
ripening  of  Corn,  particularly  Oats  ?  And  in  H^at  stages  of  V£- 
getatipn  or  approaching  ripeness  arc  the  worst  efects  <•  b^  ap- 
preiiended  i  What  are  the  stages  of  growdi  and  ripeaeas  ?  And 
what  are  the  peculiar  states  of  the  weather,  and  othefr  circum- 
stances, in  which  ^om,  pavticularly  Oals,  are  gendered  unfit  for 
seed  ?  And  to  what  degree,  and  by  what  appearances,  can  the 
point  of  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  seed  be  readily 
ascertained  ?  * 

N.  B.  The  Society  is  very  desirous  of  receiving  Hut  most  ac- 
curate answers  to  these  (Queries  respecting  Com ;  and  it  is 
therefore  expected  that,  when  the  author  draws  inferences* 
they  are  to  be  supported  by  practical  facts,  or  correct  ami 
well-authenticated  experiments,  on  such  a  scale  as  may  war- 
rant a  general  conclusion. 

V.  A  piece  of  Plate,  of  Thirty  Gnirreas  value,  will  be  given 
for  the  best  and  approved  Essay  or  Statement,  giving  a  view  of 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  Stapling  of  Wool  into  Scotland,  with  a  proposal  of 
an  eligible  method  of  accomplishing  that  object. 

VI.  A  piece  of  Plate,  of  Tin  Guimas  value,  will  be  given  for 
the  best  and  approved  Account,  verified  by  Experiment}  of  the 
most  economical  method  of  Charring  or  Carboning  Peat  or  Moss, 
and  rendering  it  fit  for  the  Burning  of  Lime,  and  ror  the  usea  for 
which  Charcoal  or  Charred  Wood  is  applied. 

A  Specimen  of  the  Charred  Peat,  tiot  leta  ti»n  Two .  Pounds 
ieht|  to  be  produce^* 
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RULES  OF  COMPETITION, 
In  all  these  Essays,  it  is  expbcwd,  that  when  facts  not  generjl- 
1^  Bnbwn  ^it  sCiitcdy  they  \iMll  be  athenticated  by  proper  refer* 
ences  v  an4  also  that  the  Essays  will  be  written  in  a  fair  and  legi- 
ble hand.  The  Society  would  likewise  recommend,  that  one  f>age 
of  the  folio  may  be  left  blank  for  any  bbsefvations  which  may  oc- 
cur to  Members  of  the  Society  oft  perusal. 

The  Eflays  on  Subje^s  4th|  5th,  and  6th,  to  be  lodged  with 
the  Depute  Seeretary  of  this  Society,  on  or  before  id  Novem- 
ier  1808.  Each  £day  muff  be  infcribed  with  fome  didiiiguilh- 
ing  motto  or  deyice. 

A  fealed  note,  containing  the  Author's  name,  and  infcribed 
on  the  back- with  the  motto  or  device  of  his  EOTay,  muft  be  lodged 
witbthe  Elfay;  and  when  the  motto  or  device  on  tlie  Edy  or 
fealed  liote  is  negfe£ied  6y  the  Author,  fucK  Eil^y  will  hot  be  aU 
fowed  to  compete  for  any  Premium. 

N,  B.  None  of  the  fealed  ilotes,  except  thofe  which  bear  the 
diiiinguifliing  motto  or  device  of  Eflays  found*  entitled  to  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  Premium  advcrtifed,  will  be  opened'; 
aod  the  Society  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  publifh  the  Sffays,  or 
extra£ls  from  them,  for  which  the  Premium,  or  any  part  of 
it,  (hall  be  adjudged.  And  fuch  EiTiys  as  are  hot  found  eh- 
titled  to  any  rremium,  or  part  of  it,  will  be  returned  to  the 
Authors  when  called  for.  Further,  upon  application' from  the 
gainer  of  any  of  thefe  Premiums,  the  Society,  in  fuch  cafes  as 
they  may  fee  proper,  will  allow  them  to  be  given  in  money. 

CULTIVATION  OF  OSIERS  AND  WILLOWS. 

OSIERS. 

To  the  perfon  in  Scotland  who  (hall  raife  the  greateft  quantity 
of  G(iers>  not  lefs  than  half  an  acre,^  and  not  fewer  than  6000 
planted  on  the  half  acre,  in  fpring  or  autitmn  18c  8,  ^r  fpring 
1^9,  and  which  (hall  be  fit  for  making  ba(kets  in  the  year  1 809  or 
1810 — A  piece  of  plate  of  Ten  Guineas  value,  or  that  fum  in  monev. 

WILLOWS. 
To  the  perfon  in  Scotland  who  (hall  raife  the  greateft  quantity 
of  Willows,  not  fewer  than  f<),ooo,  planted  in  ipring  or  autumn 
ix>85,  or  fpring  ic86>  and  which  (hall  be  cut  for  m.iking  barrel 
hoops-  in  the  year  i8o9»— A  piece  of  plate  of  Twelve  Guineas 
value,  or  that  lum  in  money. 

iff.  B.  The  plantations  muft  be  fufficiently  fenced  from  cattle, 
and  kept  free  of  grafs  and  weeds  \  and  certificates  thereof, 
and  of  the  planting  the  0(iers,  and  of  the  number  and  fize 
of  the'  Willow  Hoops,  muft  be  fubfcribod  by  two  Members 
of  this  Society,  or  by  one  Member,  along  wich  a  Juftice  of 
the  Peace,  or  the  Mtnifter  of  the  pari(h,  who  (liall  ftatc  the 
canfet  of  their  knowledge  of  the  whs  fet  forth  in  tht  ccrii- 

fic^ne* 
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CLASS   FIRST. 

PREMIUMS  for  TURNIPS  and  SOWN  GRASSES,  and  IM^ 
PROVE  MENT  of  BARREN  LANDS,  in  the  fallowing  Di/^ 
irias  of  ROSSrSHIRE, 

DISTRICTS. 

1.  The  Ifland  of  Lewes. 

2.  The  Parifhes  of  Glenfheal,  Lochalih,  and  that  part  of  die 
parifli  of  Kintail,  lying  in  the  county  of  Rofs. 

3.  The  Pariflies  of  Lochcarron,  Applecrofs,  Gairlochj  and 
Lochbroom, 

4.  The  Countries  of  Strathconnon,  Strathbran,  and  Strathganre, 
and  the  other  Highland  Diftrifts  of  the  pariflies  of  Urray,  Fod- 
derty,  and  Con  tin. 

To  the  tenant  in  each  of  the  ift,  ?d,  and  3d  diftrids,  who  fhall 
have  the  greateft  extent  (not  lefs  than  two  Scots  acres)  of  his  arable 
land  under  a  Turnip  Crop,  three  times  hoed  in  the  year  i8oi — 
§rx  Guineas. 

To  the  tenant  in  each  of  fald  diflrifls  who  fliall  have  the  next 
greateft  ej^tent  as  aforefaid  (not  lefs  than  one  Scots  acre)— i^(7i/r 
Guineas. 

To  the  tenant  in  each  of  the  faid  ift,  2d,  and  3d  diftrifls,  who 
fliall  have  the  greateft  extent  (not  lefs  than  three  Scots  acres)  of 
his  arable  land  properly  fown  down,  after  any  green  crop,  with  a 
crop  of  Red  Clover  and  Ryegrafs,  the  crop  to  be  carefully  pro- 
tefted  from  cattle,  flicep,  &c.  in  the  year  1808— •Srvrw  Guineas. 

To  the  tenant  in  each  of  the  faid  diftrifts  who  (hall  have  the 
next  greateft  extent  (not  lefs  than  two  Scots  acres)  managed  as 
aforefaid — Five  Guineas. 

To  the  tenant  in  the  fourth  diftrift  who  fliall,  before  the  ift 
day  of  November  t8o8,  bring  into  arable  culture  the  greateft  ex- 
tent of  land,  (not  hitherto  improved  or  in  cultivation,  and  not  lefs 
than  one  Scots  acre) — Seven  Guineas. 

For  the  next  greateft  portion  as  aforefaid — Five  Guineas. 
For  the  third  greateft  portion — Three  Guineas. 
N.  B.     Certificates  as  to  the  Premiums  in  the  above  mentioned 
diftrifts,  muft  be  fubfcribed  by  two  Members  of  the  Society, 
or  by  one  Member  along  with  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  or  the 
Minifter  of  the  pariih ;    and,  as  to  the  Turnip  and  Sown 
Grafl'es,  muft  fpecify  the  particulars  in  the  refpeftive  articles 
above  fet  down,  with  any  other  circumftances  relative  to  the 
mode  cf  cultivation  which  may  appear  material,  and  muft 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  Depute  Secretary  of  this  Society,  on 
or  before  ift  December  1808. 
Certificates  of  Improvements  of  Barren  Land  muft  fpecify  the 
jictent  of  the  ground  improved,  with  its  fituation  and  quality  be- 
^   md  condition  after  tlic  improvement  ^  alfo  the  mcxle  ox  im- 
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prorement)  with  the  period  of  its  commencement^  and  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  crop  produced.  To  be  tranfmltted  to  the 
Depute  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  2oth  November.  1808. 

It  is  propofed  to  continue  the  above  Premiums  in  the  before 
fpecified  diftrids  of  Rofs-(hire,  for  the  years  1809  and  i8iO|  fub* 
je£t  to  fttch  alterations  as  the  Society  may  fee  proper. 

CLASS   SECOND. 

PREMIUMS  for  TURNIPS  and  SOJTN  GRASSES  in  tie 

County  ofARGrLL. 

To  the  tenant  in  the  di(lri£^  of  Cantyre  who  (hall  have  the 
gi^teft  extent  (not  lefs  than  three  Sdots  acres)  of  his  arable  land 
tinder  a  crop  of  Turnips,  three  times  hoed  in  the  year  1808— £« 
Guineas, 

To  the  tenant  in  faid  diftri£l  who  (hail  have  the  next  greateft 
extent  as  aforefaid  (not  lefs  than  two  Scots  acres) — Four  Guineas. 
To  the  tenant  in  faid  diftri£l  who  (hall  have  the  greateft  extent 
(not  lefs  than  four  Scots  acres)  of  his  arable  land  properly  fown 
down,  after  any  green  crop,  with  a  crop  of  Red  Clover  and  Rye- 
grals,  the  crop  to  be  carefully  prote£led  from  cattle,  iheep,  &c. 
in  the  year  1808 — Seven  Guineas, 

To  the  tenant  in  faid  diftri^l  who  (hall  have  the  next  greateft 
extent  (not  lefs  than  three  Scots  acres)  managed  as  aforefaid — 
Five  Guineas. 

N>  B,  Certificates  as  to  the  above  Premiums  in  Cantyre,  Ar- 
gyllfhire,  fubfcribed  by  two  Members  of  the  Society,  or  by 
one  Member  along  with  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  or  the  Mt- 
nifter  of  the  parifh,  fpecifyiiig  the  particulars  required  in  the 
refpeflive  articles  as  to  Turnips  and  Sown  Grafles,  above  fet 
down,  with  any  other  circumftances,  relative  to  the  mode  of 
cultivation,  which  may  appear  materia],  muft  be  tranfmitted 
to  the  Depute  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  ift  of  December 
next,  as  to  the  Turnip  Premiums ;  and  as  to  the  Sown 
Grafies,  from  ift  to  10th  December  i8o8. 

CLASS   THIRD. 
PREMIUMS  for  improving  the  Breed  of  BLACK  CATTLE, 
in  the  following  Dijrias  of  the  Count'us  of  DUMBARTON, 
BUTE,  and  ARGTLL. 

DISTRICTS. 
^The  firft  diftri£l  to  contain  that  part  of  DumbartonQiire  to  the 
w^ft  of  the  river  Leven. 

The  fecond  diftri£t  to  contain  the  island  of  Arran,  in  the  county 
ti  Bute. 

The  third  diftrift  to  contain  the  diftriA  of  Cowal^  in  the  county 
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Th^  fourth,  to  contaw  dw  SknBt  •!  ibrgyHjl  in  die  oeont^  of 

Argyll. 

PREMItTMS. 

■ 

For  the  beA  BuH^  (fonv  two  ta  fev^rr  y«ai9  old,  buing,  &e  jso^ 
pcrty,  or  in  the  po(r«ifion  of  any  perfoB  in  each  of  thtf  abovie  dif- 
tricls,  and  kept  on-  their  farm  or  town,  from  the  firft  day  of  June 
to  the  day  of  compe^kioiv-— 3«f  Guinms. 

For  the  fecond  bed  Bull,  from  two  to  feven  years  old.  belong- 
ing to,  Of  ht  the  pofleffion  of  amy  petforr  ht  each  of"  the  mre  ((kit 
diitrids,  and  kept  by  bite''  On  lUa  ftMrm  ov  town  for  the  forefaid 
period — Fifve  Guineas. 

For  the  beft  Quey  of  three  vear»  old,,  the  property  of,  and  bred 
hy}  the  competitor  in  each  of  tne  abore  diAtiiks'^Ftve  Guineas 

For  the  lecotid  beft  Quey,  three  years  oM,  the  property  of,,  and 
bred  by  the  competitor  m- each  q£  ine  four  diftridis  above  men- 
tioned— Three  Guineas. 

The  fcttfcPimg  Meittbe«»  of  tbi#  Socsetf  (a9  none  but  aAual 
Members,  ^  ttieir  fd£twn  in  dvrir  abfende^  can  he  itameil) 
are  hereby  appMnied  Judges  for  the  diffienent  diftriAs  inthe 
evder  above  meMCioned,  viz. 

For  the  firft  diftri£i,  Sir  James  Cofduhdair  of  Lufs,  Bbronet, 
C.  C.  Graham  Efq.  of  Gartmore,  William  l^erguflbn  fifq.  of 
Raith,  or,  in  his  abfence,  the  Faftor  oo"^  the  eftate  of  Arrochar, 
James  Denifton  Efq..  of  Colsraio,  Hedor  MacDonald  Buchanan 
Efq.  of  Rofs,  and  John  Buchanan  Efq.  of  Ardbcb ;  any  two  of 
them  a  quorum.    Mr  Denifton  to  be  Convener. 

For  the  second.  Right  Bon.  Lord  Archibald  Hamilfon,  Hon. 
Lord  Bannatyne,  James  Lament',  Esq.  of  Knocltdbw,.  and'  John 
Fullerton,  Esq.  of  Kilmichael^  with  the  assistance  of  any  other 
Members  of  the  Society  they  can  procure.  Mv  Laiiidnt  to  be 
convener. 

For  the  third',  Siir  AFexander  Campbell  of  Ai^kinlass,  Bart. 
John  Lamont  of  Lament,  Esq.  Donald  M'acLachl an  of  M'acLach- 
Ian,  Esq.  John  Campbellj  Esq.  of  South-hall,  Duncan  Campbell, 
Esq.  of  Glendaruel,  and  John  Fletcher,  Esq.  younger  of  Du- 
nans — any  two  of  thenr  a*  quorum.  Mr  Campbell  of  South- 
hall,  or,  in  his  absence,  Glendaruel,.  to  be  conv^enet. 

For  the  fourth.  Major  General  Campbell  of  Loohnell,  Neil 
Malcolm,  Esq.  of  Poltalloch,  Colin  Campbell,.  Esq.  of  Kilmartin, 
or  Major  D.  Campbell,  younger  of  Kilmartin,  John  Macl^eil, 
Esq.  younger  of  Oakfield*,  II.  T.  Campbell,  Esq.  younger  of 
Ashnish,  John  Campbell,  'Esoi  of  Kilberry,  John  Campbell,  Esq. 
of  Craigineure,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Humphrcry  Graham,  Dkvid 
Campbell,  Eso.  of-  Comby,  Neil  MacGibbon,  Esq.  of  Glassvar, 
Donald  Campbell, .  Esq.  of  Sonachan,  John  Gregorson,.  Esq;  of 
Durran — any  three  of  tKem  to  be  a  quorum.  General  Camppell, 
->'    in  his  absence,  Lieutenant  Qolonel  Qraham,  to  be  convener, 
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RULES  OF  COMPBTITION. 

The  times  and  phces  of  competition  «rp  to  be  fixed  by  tTie 
Conveners,  with  tlie  advice  rf  st  least  a  quorum  of  their  r^spectiye 
Qo.mniittee^ ;  jqd  the  conjpetitipns  are  tp  take  place  betwixt  ihe 
i^t  day  pf  Attgpst  3nd  tjip  1st  day  cf  November  next. 

The  Cpnyener  of  each  Committee  is  to  giTe  timely  notice  to 
the  other  Judgp^  of  the  district,  of  the  place  and  day  of  competi- 
tion^ and  to  be  particularly  CArcful  that  the  same  be  intimated  on 
thp  respective  patisli  chnrch-doors  of  the  districts,  for  at  least  two 
succossivf  Sundays  preyiojis  to  the  competition. 

In  order  to  entitle  the  competitors  to  their  respective  pre- 
miums^ a  regular  report,  subscribed  by  all  the  judges  who  attend 
the  competition,  must  be  transmitted  by  the  Conveners  to  the 
Depute  Secretary  of  tliis  Society,  on  or  oefore  the  iOth  Decem- 
ber next  at  furthest ;  and  which  report  must  bear  the  ages  of  the 
bulls  and  queys  preferred,  the  length  of  time  the  bulls  have  beqn 
ip  pog  session  of  the  competitors  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  queys, 
that  Hicy  were  bred  by  the  (competitors,  and  were  their  property 
c5n  the  day  of  competition ;  the  place  and  day  of  competition ;  the 
number  of  bulls  and  queys  respectively  produced  thereat }  and,  in 
generaj,  that  all  the  rujes  of  competition  fixed  by  the  Society,  as 
abovd- mentioned,  h^ve  been  strictly  observed  ;  and,  in  particular, 
that  the  previous  intimation  to  the  Judges,  and  advertisements  ait 
the  church-doors,  were  timely  ^nd  regularly  m^de,  jis  before  re- 
quired. 

CLASS  FOURTH. 

n  PLOUGHMEN  fir  Iff^ovement  in  PLOUGHING. 

The  under-mentioned  sums  will  be  distributed  this  season,  in 
Premiums  to  PJouglimeii,  in  the  following  Districts,  viz. 
1.  Ten  Guineas  in  the  Monteith  district,  south  of  the  river 
Teath,  including  the   parishes  of  Kilmadoc,   CsUlender,  Port, 
Aberfoyl,  Kippeu  in  Perthshirey  Kincardine,  and  Balqubidder. 
5?.  Ten  Guineas  in  the  Crief  district  of  Perthshire. 

3.  Ten  Guineas  in  the  Stormont  district  of  Perthslure,  to  con- 
tain the  parishes  of  Lethindy,  Blairgowrie,  and  Pendocy,  to  the 
west  of  the  river  Erricht  \  Kinloch,  Cluny,  arid  Caputh,  to  the 
east  of  Stenton. 

4.  Ten  Guineas  in  the  Dunkeld  district,  including  the  country 
of  Atholl,  and  others  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  from  the  river 
Tumble  on  the  west,  to  the  lands  of  Stenton  on  the  east ;  and, 
on  the  south,  the  lands  called  the  Bishopric,  Strathbraan,  Murth- 
lies,  and  Arntilly. 

5.  Ten  Guineas  in  the  Cushiville  district  of  Perthshire,  includ- 
ing also  Strathtay,  on  both  aides  of  the  river,  to  the  Tumble. 

6.  Ten  Guineas  in  the  county  of  Nainu 
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The  whole  of  the  above  Premiums  in  this  Ciass'to  be  compete 
ed  for  at  such  places  and  times»  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Mem* 
bers  of  the  Society,  resident  in  the  respective  districts,  shall  find 
most  proper  ;  these  Members  being  appointed  as  Cox^mittees  for 
that  purpose.  / 

Sir  John  Macgregor  Murray  Bart,  for  Monteith  i  Sir  Patrick 
Murray  Bart,  for  Crief;  Sir  Alexander  Muir  Mackenzie  Bart,  (in 
his  absence  Colonel  MacPherson  of  Blairgowrie)  for  Stormont  / 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl  (in  his  absence  Thomas  Palliser 
Esq.y  his  Grace's  factor)  for  Dunkeld :  Sir  Robert  Menzies  Bart, 
(in  his  absence  Neil  Menzies  Esq.  younger  of  Menzies)  for  Cushi* 
vtlUf  districts  of  Perthshire  \  and  Hugh  Rose  Esq.  of  Kilraveck, 
for  NairnsMrey  to  be  Conveners,  with  instructions  to  report  in 
writing  to  the  Society,  on  or  before  SOth  December  1808; — ^it 
being  understood,  that  any  ploughman  who  may  have  formerly 
got  the  highest  Premium,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  compete. 

The  Society,  in  addition  to  the  above  sums  of  Ten  Guineas, 
likewise  give  a  First  and  Second  Silver  Medal  to  the  best  and  se-* 
cond  best  Ploughman  in  each  of  the  above  districts.  The  MedaU 
to  be  had  of  the  Depute  Secretary,  on  application  from  the  Con«- 
veners. 

The  Society  further,  being  desirous  that,  in  those  counties  and 
dbtricts  where  ploughing-matches  were  formerly  given  by  the 
Society,  (viz.  Ayr,  Dumfries,  Wigton,  Dumbarton,  and  Peebles- 
shire, Upper  and  Middle  Wards  of  Lanarkshire,  Stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  districts  of  Dunblane,  Perthshire,  and  Kintyre^ 
Argyllshire),  the  Country  Gentlemen  should  themselves  continue 
to  encourage  improvement  in  this  branch  of  husbandry,  by  insti- 
tuting ploughing-matches ; — ^the  Highland  Society  will  give  a  Sil- 
ver Medal  to  the  ploughman  found  to  be  the  best  at  each  of 
the  first  four  competitions  instituted  by  the  resident  Gentlemen 
in  each  of  these  last-mentioned  districts  in  1808  \  it  being  requir- 
ed that  twelve  ploughs  at  least  shall  start  at  each  competition. 

N.  S.  Reports  of  such  ploughine-matches  must  be  certified 
by  at  least  one  Member  of  the  Society,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Depute  Secretary,  from  whom  the  Medals  will  be  re- 
ceived. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors. 

LEWIS  GORDON,  Dep.  Sec. 


J).  fVilluon,  FriMicr,  EduiburilKl 
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Bbscription  of  PLiTE  fmiHng  No.  XXXIV.  Far.  Mag^ 


The  ufpertMSt  Vinu  is  a  Sectian  ;  th  other  a  Ground  Plan^ 

M'A  A')  Framing  under  water  wheel  shaft. 
B  B,  Bolster  for  water  wheel  shaft. . 
C  C,  Water  wheel  shaft. 
D  D,  Water  wheel. 
E  £,  Pit  wheel, .  to  ccHiimunicate  motion  to  thrashing  mill  and 

cutting  machine. 
PF,  Wheel  to  drive  cutting  machine. 
6  6  G>  Frame  on  which  cutting  cylinder  runs. 
H,  Cylindei;i 

I,  Breast  on  which  cylinder  acts. 
N  N>  Two  screws  to  adjust  breast  to  cylinder. . 
O,  Pinion  under  wheel  F. 
K,  Refers  to  walls  of  the  house. 
L,  Hopper  to  convey  grain  to  cylinder. 

Same  Letters  refer  to  Flan  and  Sectio/u  . 


Wm.  Watson,  Engineer,  Fecit. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE: 

JUNE   180a 

(Nth  xxxnr.) 

BRANCH  I. 

OfttCM/ti!.  COfMMCfNldAtlONlEC 

Tb  TBB  COHl>t»:T0R  W  Tllft  FAttllftR's  BfA)(»i>IllB« 

Description  ^a  Machine  for  Cutting  or  Breaking  Grain^  latehf  er^ct* 
tdby  Mr  Wight  at  Fi/fysi(k,  Hear  Edinburgh.     fTith  a  Flate. 

Sift)  Edinburgh,  ISth  March  1808. 

At  Mt  Wight's  at  JTillyBick,  ttear  £eithj  Mf  William  Watson, 
engineer,  Boningtonf  has  erected  a  machine  for  cutting  graiAf 
f6t  feeding*  korses,  which  gives  Mr  Wt^ht  much  Satisfaction;  It 
iiP  Aiveti  off  the  j^etjpendicUlaf  shaft  which  conmiunioafes  niptiottf 
t^  his  thrashing-machine.  The  machine  is  impelled  bv*  a  five^ 
kevse  power,  aDrd  will  drive  both  the  cutting  and  thrashings* 
lOaehisie  at  the  same  time,  of  separately',  as  occasion  requiits, 
or  as  Water  maf  be  scarce  or  plentiftiL  Mr  Watsoti  cM 
VMieby  that  this  machine  will  cut'  five  bollt  of ^  oats^  wheaf 
or  barley,  and  seven  bolls  of  peas  or  beans,  in  the  hoar* 
Vbeat  mat  had  been  damaged  on  shipboard,  atid  kiln-dried; 
it^  the  grain  t  saw  the  madune  cnt  \  die  greater  part  of  whicb 
%it  ledtteed  into  a  mealy  state,  and  the  rest  into  very  smatt 

tem  passing  once  tifinmgh  ^e  machine.  The  eyltilder  aritf 
ave  both-  of  mdleable  iron;  case-hardened,  llie  breast  M 
fijted^  and  is  nine  inches  in  lezigth,  and  four  and  a  half  inches  iti 
feraadtk,  bf  one  inch  in  diickness;  being  fluted  l(mgUudtnaUyt 
«kt  cMcaVr  on  the  side  presetttod  to  the  cylinder,  lie  cyiinddif 
is  mne  inches  long,  and  five  and  a^  half  in  diameter,  fluted  itf 
tkk  iMritUdinal  dnection.  The  flutes  are  parallel,  having  about 
Wm  siyth  of  an  ineh  pitdl:  fhey  amounf  ta  1S6«  The  cylindei^ 
a.  xo.  8i.  4»  peifon&a 


US  Description  of  a  Machine  for  Cutting  Grain.  Jane 

perfonns  about  380  revolutions  in  the  minute.  The  cylinder  and 
breast  are  both  placed  horizontally ;  the  grain  being  cut  in  passing 
between  the  sharpened  edges  of  the  flutes  of  the  cylinder  and  these 
of  the  breast.  The  flutes  are  sharpened  with  a  file ;  and,  wRen 
this  is  done,  the  operation  will  coSt  about  1 58. ;  but,  unless  glass, 
stones,  iron,  or  something  of  the  hardest  sort,  is  put  through 
the  machine,  the  operation  of  sharpening  will  not  be  required 
once  in  cutting  the  corn  necessary  to  feed  the  horses,  say  ten,  on 
a  moderate  sized  farm,  in  the  course  of  three  years.  There  is  a 
y^ooden  box,  or  shoe,  for  conveying  the  grain,  suspended,  in  ao  Lgif- 
clining  direction,  from  the  hopper  L  to  t)ie  breast  I,  and  dropping 
the  grain  betwixt  the  cylinder  H  and  the  breast  I ;  which  box,  or 
shoe,  is  not  delineated  in  the  ground  plan,  as  it  would  have  ob« 
scured  the  cylinder,  and  rendered  that  part  of  the  drawing  indis- 
tinct. Total  expense  of  materials  and  erection,  15/.  Sterling—- 
scale  one  third  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  From  the  accompaBymg 
drawing  and  references,  with  the  preceding  description,  I  trust 
the  nature  of  the  machine,  and  nK)de  of  its  operation,  will  be  rea^* 
dily  comprehended.     I  am,  &c.  John  Shirreff. 


TO  THE  conductor  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

jtu'tliorized  Improvements  on  the  Duhe  of  BuccUucKs  Estates  In  tin 

Soutliern  Districts  of  Scotland. 

Sir, 

Among  the  numerous  communications  presented  by  your  cor* 
respondents,  t  have  often  wondered  that  the  conduct  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  towards  his  tenantry  in  the  counties  of  Diimfries, 
Roxburgh  and  Selkirk,  has  never  been  mentioned.  It  surely  me» 
rits  attention,  as  an  instance  of  enlightened  and  generous  Dolicyf 
tending  much  to  form  the  character,  and  increase  the  comfort,  of 
a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  class  of  men.  It  might  alsOf 
I  think,  serve  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  in  varioua 
branches  of  rural  economy  ^    and,  whilst  it  gave  a  tribute  of 

E raise  that  is  justly  due  to  the  noble  proprietor,  who  has  shown 
imself  the  father  of  his  tenantry,  the  public  would  learn,  that 
these  tenants  have  not  abused  his  goodness,  but  have  b^en  a* 
ready  to  carry  his  plans  of  improvement  into  eflfect,  as  he  waa  tg 
propose  them. 

Allow  me,  then,  to  undertake  the  task,  and  to  describe,  in  th0 
present  paper,  the  important  improvements  of  surface^raining  «i> 
sheep  farmsy  and  mole-catching. 

First,  Of  /wf/flrtw/rj/w;;;^.— About  forty  years  ago,  it  was  na| 
unusual  for  sheep-farmers  to  draw  a  few  surface-drains  on  som 
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of  the  wet  portions  of  their* land;  but  it  is  only  within  these 
-eighteen  or  twenty  years  that  the  practice  has  become  general  \ 
waA  within  a  later  period  still,  that  it  was  completely  understood; 
These  surface-drains  are^  in  eeneral,  from  24  to  SO  inches  wide 
at  the  top  \  from  8  to  12  inches  at  the  bottom  ;  and  from  12  to 
15  or  18  inches  deep:  but  the  decree  of  depth  depends  much 
on  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  ground.    They  are  com- 
monly laid  in  such  a  sloping  direction  along  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  that  the  water  which  runs  shall  neither  have  such  velocity 
as  to  run  them  into  gullies,  nor  move  so  sluggishly  as  to  sand 
them  up,  and  overflow  the  pasture  beneath.     It  is  impossible  to 
say  exactly,  at  what  distance  from  each  other  the  drains  should 
be ;  for  this  is  guided  by  the  depth  of  the  drain,  and  the  nature 
of  the  ground ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  from  25  t6  35  or  40 
yards :  so  that  the  drained  portion  of  a  hillside  or  bog,  appears 
to  the  traveller  to  be  divided  into  gently  sloping  parallel  lines^ 
which  either  empty  themselves  into  each  other,  if  the  quantity  of 
water  be  trifling,  or,  as  more  generally  happens,  into  the  neigh- 
bouring rivulets  or  burns.     With  respect  to  their  length,  this  i^ 
also  determined  by  the  surface  and  extent  of  the  ground ;  but 
they  are  generally  wished  to  be  from  half  a  mile  to  three  fourths: 
it  being  found  from  experience,  that  when  little  watet  is  collect*- 
ed,  they  are  more  apt  to  fill  up,  and  grow  together.     A  consi^ 
derable  degree  of  genius  is  therefore  required  to  plan  thbm  pro- 
perly ;  and  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  a  farmer  than  may  at 
first  sight  appear,  to  procure  a  person  who  is  master  of  this  busi- 
ness ;  the  expense  of  draining  being  considerable;     Much  pasture 
is  lost  by  laying  them  injudiciously  )  and  it  adds  to  the  vexation^ 
when  they  ate  either  so  up  hill  as  to  retain  the  water>  or  so  ex- 
ceedingly down  hill  as  either  to  collect  none,  or  to  carry  it  ofl'  tod 
rapidly.     I  have  seen  much  ground  spoiled,  and  much  monej^ 
thrown  away,  by  employing  an  unskilful  drainer. 

In  the  operation  of  cutting  surface- drains,  several  tools  arc  re- 
quisite. The  following  are  those  commonly  in  use;  1/^,  A  reeli 
like  a  gardener's,  with  a  line  of  a  certain  number  of  roods,  to 
joaak  out  the  direction  of  the  drain.  2dy  A  ruttiug  spade^  1 3 
inches  deep,  by  12  inches  wide,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  round- 
ed at  the  point,  which  is  kept  very  sharp  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
iireestone^  about  20  inches  long,  and  6  or  8  inches  broad,  that 
die  operator  carries  along  with  him.  If  near  a  rivulet,  he  carl 
easily  get  water  to  sharp  with ;  but  should  he  happen  to  be  on 
bentr  or  mossy  ground,  the  defect  may  be  supplied  by  cutting  a 
amali  square  hole  in  the  ground,  that  soon  fills,  from  the  wetness 
of  the  adjoining  parts«  The  Sd  implement  used,  is  a  raising  spadr^ 
18  or  M  inches  wide^  by  18  inches  deep,  also  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 

L  2  angl^i 
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angle)  but  rather  sharper  at  the  point  than  the  rutting  spade^ 
The  ah  is  a  kack^  similar  to  those  that  are  nsed  for  pulling  dung 
from  carts,  otriy  narro^^er  and  shorCer  in  the  prongs^  and  widi  a 
shorter  handle.  The  5tk  and  last  is  a  cleaning  spade^  6  or  8 
inches  broadi  by  as  many  deep^  which  is  used  in  finishing  off 
the  drains.  Many  make  use  oJF  a  garden  shovel^  considerably 
bent,  for  this  Kast  purpose.  To  these  t  might  add,  although  not 
essential  to  the  business,  a  pair  of  shoes  with  wooden  solei,  pro- 
vincially  called  cfegs,  and  a  pcir  of  stron?  leather  leggums^  ta 
keep  the  legs  and  feet  dry,  when  working  m  wet  soils.  These 
are  the  tools  commonly  used ;  and  I  shall  now  describe  die 
common  way  of  making  surface-drains.  The  drainer  first  con* 
siders  attentively  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  how  the  drains 
may  be  laid  to  ^e  best  advantage.  If  he  can  make  them 
run  0]9  the  water,  and  empty  themselves  agaimi  the  current  of 
the  burns,  he  prefers  it ;  in  other  words^  if  the  rividets  run 
south,  he  wishes  his  drains  to  run  northerliy,  and  so  of  any  otiier 
direction.  Having  settled  this  point  to  his  mind,  he  next  fixes 
the  pin  of  his  Knc  in  the  earth,  retires  backwards  With  the  reel 
in  his  hand  till  the  whole  is  unrolled,  considers  the  prcqper  decli- 
vlty  that  the  drain  should  have,  and  then  fixes  it  down.  After 
this  he  takes  his  rutting  spade,  and  cues  along  the  line^  so  a» 
to  form  one  side  of  the  drain  \  then  changes  the  line  to  tlie 
other  side,  and  cuts  that  likewise.  Having  mariced  both  sides^ 
his  next  work  is  to  cut  the  sods  across  with  the  raising  spade^  and 
of  a  proper  lengthy  so  as  to  be  easily  drawn  out  with  the  hack, 
and  laid  on  the  umler  side  of  the  drain.  But  this  does  not  com- 
monlyr  bring:  the  drain  to  the  proper  depth  :  he  has^  fhereforc  to 
employ  the  rutting  spade  a  second  time,  and  after  that  the  clean- 
ing spade,  to  deepen  it  a  little,  and  remove  any  clods  or  inequa- 
lities at  the  bottom^  Accordingly,  the  bottom  of  the  drain  is  ge- 
nerally a  little  more  than  the  widtii  of  the  cleaning  spade,  which 
is  pushed  rapidly  along^by  being  pressed  against  the  inside  of  the 
knee.  An  experienced  hand  can  do^  in  this  way,  from  4>0  to  6€ 
roods  of  18  feet  each,  per  day,  at  one  penny  per  rood. 

The  soils  most  improved  by  surfoce-draining  are  the  following, 
li-/,  Clay  and  moss  bogs,  the  last  of  which  becomes  more  com- 
pressed ;  and  both  of  them  being  deprived  of  their  superfluous 
moisture,  afford,  for  ten  yards  or  so  below  die  drain,  a  thick 
stool  of  sweet  rich  grass,  which  the  sheep  eat  in  harvest  md  the 
beginning  of  winter ;  while  the  remaining  twenty  or  thirty  yardsj 
beCwcen  that  and  the  next  drain,  afford  a  strong  coarse  grasS; 
which  stands  the  frosty  and  is  eaten  by  them  in  winter  and  spring 
2//^,  Bcnty  ground,  which  generally  lies  at  the  head  of  clay  and 
mess  bogSj  is  also  greatly  improved  by  surface*draining ;.  for  dk 
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water  being  carried  oflF^  the  pasture,  as  may  naturally  be  sup« 
posed,  is  much  sweetened  ;  and,  what  is  of  immense  advantage  oft 
such  soils,  the  sheep  obtain  a  dry  bed  in  wet  and  stormy  weather* 
i  confine  it  to  the  times  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable  \  for 
when  it  is  good,  they  commonly  betake  themselves  in  the  even- 
ing, as  every  traveller  must  have  observed,  to  th**  tops  cf  the 
mountnias.  The  last  kind  of  soil  which  is  improved  by  surface- 
draining  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  Flow-moss  \  which  is  of- 
ten so  wet,  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  to  prevent  sheep  frotn 
entering  on  it  at  all ;  but  which,  by  bein^  drained,  becomt  s  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  the  sheep-farmer.  It  allows  his  flocks  to 
spread  themselves  easily  and  equally  over  the  grounds,  and  in- 
creases often,  in  a  considerable  degree,  tlieir  quantity  of  spring 
food.  Perhaps  it  may  sound  odd  to  some  of  your  readers,  to  be 
told,  that  the  sheep  on  Highland  farms  get  their  chief  subsist*- 
ence,  during  the  whole  of  March  and  beginning  of  April,  from 
under  ground.  Yet  it  is  nevertheless  true  \  for  they  then  subsist 
chiefly  on  the  long,  white,  sweet  roots  of  the  ling,  which  they 
draw  from  the  flows  with  great  assiduity.  I  ouglit  to  remark, 
however,  that  although  the  flow-moss  be  much  improved  by 
draining,  it  is  not  looked  upon,  as  advantageous  to  make  it  very 
dry.  It  is  considered  suflUcient  to  remove  so  much  of  the  mois- 
ture as  to  give  the  sheep  an  easy  and  safe  access  to  it. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  nature  of  that  surface  draining,  on  sheep 
farms,  which  began,  I  believe,  upon  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
estate;  which  has  uniformly  received  his  marked  approba4ion, 
many  even  obtaining  from  him  considerable  sums  to  carry  it  into 
efiect  \  and  which  has  been  copied  successfully  by  neighbouring 
proprietors.  Tet,  I  am  afraid  th«it,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  gene- 
rally practised  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  for,  about  nine  years  ago,  when 
a  person  from  this  parish,  who  had  taken  a  farm  in  Annandale, 
only  about  eighteen  miles  distant,  began  to  drain,  the  neighbours 
around  came  to  look  at  it  as  a  curiosity,  and  several  of  them  con^ 
sidered  it  as  a  spoiling  of  ground.  Nay,  a  friend,  who  returned 
but  the  other  dav  from  Galloway,  told  me,  that  he  saw,  in  his 
route,  only  one  farm  that  was  surface-drained. 

Having  said  so  much  concerning  the  making  of  drains,  it  is 
proper  that  I  sliould  say  something  about  repairing  ihcm.  This 
IS  found  needful  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil ;  for  the  S(^t,  spungy  ground,  when  dried,  na- 
turally presses  down^^'ards  and  outwards  :  but  they  arc  easily  re- 
C'red  by  cutting  a  slice  from  either  side,  and  cleaning  out  the 
:tom.  This  operation  costs  5s.  the  hundred  roods  \  and  when 
ihey  are  once  repaired^  ifaey  commonly  stand  for  many  years. 
At  present,  from  particuLu  inquiry,  the  author  of  this  paper  is 
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able  to  state,  that  the  number  of  roods  of  surface^drainsi  in  the: 
parish  where  he  resides,  are  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  tvfenhf' 
cne  thousand  seven  hundred  and  t^uentyy  or  near  four  millions  of  feet. 
Your  readers,  therefore,  may  guess  at  the  whole  number  on  the 
Duke's  estate,  in  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Roxburgh  and  Sel- 
kirk.    But  let  us  now  attend  to  the 

Second  improvement  I  mentioned,  or  that  of  moiercatching ;  for 
though  surface-draining  was  ei^ceedingly  advantageous  on  sheeph- 
farms  for  a  few  years,  it  was  found  to  be  defeated,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  vast  number  of  moles  which  everywhere  riddled  the 
ground*  Indeed,  the  draining  seemed  to  increase  both  their 
number  and  activity  ;  for,  by  their  working  into  the  drains,  in  dry 
weather,  the  wateri  got  out,  dispersed  the  new  mould  cast  out  of 
the  drains,  made  it  a  (op-dressing  te  the  soil,  and  produced  a  rich 
foft  grafs,  which,  when  eaten  in  autumn,  was  confidered  as  one 
of  the  caufes  of  rot  iq  (heep.  In  order,  therefore,  tq  obtain  all  the 
good  from  furface-draining  that  it  was  fitted  to  give,  the  apparent- 
ly endlefs  (alk  of  mole-catchipg  became  neceflary.  This,  how- 
ever, was  got  over  by  the  wifdom  and  benevolence  of  the  proprie- 
tor ;  for,  knowing  that  men  trained  to  the  trade  were  employed 
in  England  for  cleaning  the  low  grounds  of  thefe  de(lni62ive  ani- 
mals, it  naturally  Qcciirred  to  him,  that  their  exertions  would  be 
equally  ufeful  on  his  highland  and  arable  farm^.  Accordingly, 
about  eleven  years  ago,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Meffirs 
Thompfon  :.nd  Fleming,  from  Weftmoreland,  to  clear  his  whole 
grounds  in  the  fouch  ot  Scotland.  The  bargain  with  thefe  gentle- 
men was  as  follows. — The  term  was  fourteen  years,  during  the 
fird  three  of  which,  they  were  to  have  ten  (hillings  the  hundred 
acres  for  arable  farms,  and  five  {hillings  the  other  eleven  ;  and  for 
fheep-farms  eight  (hillings  and  four  pence  the  hundred  acres  the 
fird  three  years,  and  four  (hilFings  and  two  pence  the  other  eleven 
— the  perfons  employed  to  be  boarded  with  the  farmers  during  the 
time  they  were  o"  their  grounds,  at  fo  much  per  week,  payable 
by  Meflrs  Thompfon  and  Fleming.  The  reafon  of  the  difference 
of  price,  during  the  term  of  years,  will  be  eafily  fcen  ;  the  moles, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  being  naturally  expected  to  become  much 
fewer,  and  the  per/ons  employed  in  catching  them  alfo  fewer  in 
proportion.  This  was  the  bargain  which  the  Duke  made,  and 
which,  for  reafons  afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  he  laid  on  the  te- 
nantry according  to  the  rental  of  their  refpe^iive  farms.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  thofe  proprietors  who  wi(h  now  to 
bargain  for  mole-catching,  cannot  expedi  to  have  it  on  quite  fo 
^afy  terms  ;  for  the  expenfe  of  labour  and  fubfiilence  are  greatly 
i!n(.  reafed  ;  and  befides,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  men  wpl  take 
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fire  or  ten  thoufand  acres,  lying  in  feparate  portions  through  the 
country^  as  low  as  between  two  and  three  hundred  thoufand  lying 
almoft  together.  Yet  I  have  no  heHtation  in  faying,  that  they 
will  find  their  account  in  trying  the  improvement,  even  at  confi- 
derably  advanced  prices. 

The  implements  which  are  needful  in  mole-catching  are  the  foU 
lowing.*-A  mole-trap,  a  paddle,  and  a  needle.  Thofe  who  have 
never  feen  a  mole-trap,  may  perhaps  underftaod  it  from  the  foi^ 
Jowing  defcription. 


Let  aa  hez  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  5  or  6  inches  long,  and 
about  10  inches  round,  the  heart  of  which  is  completely  scooped 
out,  to  allow  the  mole  to  pass  through  it  with  ease  :  b  a  are  two 
grooves  made  in  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  about  an  inch  from 
each  end,  represented  by  the  dotted  lines :  c  c  two  small  cords^ 
which  are  fastened  at  the  one  end  to  the  outside  of  the  cylinder 
by  a  knot,  run  round  the  grooves,  where  they  are  covered  over 
with  wet  earth  when  set,  to  prevent  the  mole  from  feeling  them  \ 
and  after  they  come  out  again  from  the  cylinder  are  tied  toge- 
ther at  £//  ^  is  a  short  cord  tied  along  with  them,  and  knotted 
at  the  lower  end,  f;  where,  when  the  trap  is  set,  it  is  fixed  in  a 
hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  by  means  of  the  peg  g^ 
represented  by  dotted  lines,  because  supposed  to  be  partly  within 
the  cylinder :  //  is  n  large  hole  cut  in  the  lower  side  of  the  cy- 
linder, to  allow  the  molecatcher  to  fasten  this  peg.  Things  being 
thus  disposed,  he  takes  his  paddle,  or  small  spade,  which  is  com- 
monly about  5  or  6  inches  wide  in  the  mouth,  3  inches  deep, 
and  has  a  handle  like  a  common  garden  shovel ;  makes  the  hole 
where  the  trap  is  to  be  set ;  and  after  he  has  cleared  out  the  rub- 
bish, and  opened  its  communication  with  the  run  on  either  end, 
he  places  the  trap  carefully  in  the  line  of  run,  fixes  it  down  with 
two  strong  wooden  pins  linked  into  each  other,  covers  it  over 
with  turf,  to  prevent  any  light  from  entering,  and  then  applies 
the  spring  i,  which  is  commonly  a  strong  hazel  branch  aoout 
4  feet  long,  fixed  firmly  into  the  ground  on  one  end,  and  having 
the  other  inserted  into  the  loop,  which  joins  all  the  cords  of  the 
tap  together.    Thus,  when  the  trap  is  set,  the  whole  force  of 
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•the  spring  is  upo9  tiie  shotrt  coed  e^  fa^ened  bf  (the  peg  g :  but 
when  the  mole  enters,  and  finds  her  vay  ob^r^ftcted  by  4ie  pogi 
she  forces  it  o\u :  ^is  transfers  ihe  force  lof  the  spring  from  tthe 
^hort  cord  /,  .to  the, two  long  ones  ii,  draws  Am  jup  dose  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  thus  suspends  the  mole  ^either  an  ^ 
^ne  cord  or  the  other.  The  iacceased  length  of  the  cords  informs 
the  molecatcher  of  what  has  happened ;  he  lifts  the  trap,  re- 
moves the  mole,  takes  his  iron  needle,  whidi  hangs  at  his  side, 
to  clean  out  the  grooves  on  each  end,  covers  the  .cords  anew  in 
them  with  wet  earth,  and  Stets  the  jrajp  ^  hefoje.  In  this  way  do 
they  proceed  for  about  40  weeks  every  year,jfnjiking  their  appear- 
ance on  the  estate  eenerally  about  tjie  20th  jof  Aug^^i  ^.^d  going 
away  about  the  28u  of  May  next  year.  The  common  manner  of 
mole-catchers  going  over  the  farms,  i^  Xo  begin  with  tho^  which 
lye  at  the  heads  of  the  rivers,  .and  to  go4ownwasds  jto  the  lower 
arable  districts,  as  the  wintgr  ^^proadies ;  ihene  .they  remain  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  (except  going  home  sometygoes  to  see  their 
friends  in  time  of  frost),  and,  as  the  weather  becomes  milder, 
they  gradually  reascend^  till  they  finish  jon  4he  pasture  fan^s.  at 
the  he^s  of  the  rivers,  where  tiiey  began.  The  reason  of  their 
being  engaged  only  from  the  20th  pf  Aiu^ust  to  the  Sftth  of  Maf 
following,  will  be  easily  understood  by  those  .of  yow  ^aders  who 
have  attended  to  the  natural  history  of  the  mole^  for  they  comr 
monly  breed  in  the  end  of  M^y  and  beginning  of  J^ne*  haying  4^ 
ox  6,  rarely  7,  at  a  time  ',  so  that  it  must  be  the  middle  of  Aur 
^ust,  or  me  usual  time  of  the  molecatchers'  return,  before  the 
young  ones  can  he  able  to  throw  up  many  molehills.  Yet  I  woul4 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  trade,  whe* 
ther  tliey  would  not  accomplish  their  purpose  in  a  still  shorty 
time,  by  leaving  a  few  nands  in  tlie  country,  tp  open  th^ 
breeding  molehills^  and  kill  the  young  ones  before  they  le£t  ib/8t 
nests.  These  molehills  are  easily  known  from  the  rest,  by  their 
being  much  larger.  The  plan  I  propose  is  not  an  ideal  one ;  for 
an  acquaintance  lately  tried  the  experiment,  by  taking  a  spade 
witli  him  to  the  hill,  when  he  went  to  look  after  the  ^cep,  an4 
killed  about  an  hundred  before  he  returned.  Perhaps  I  should 
add,  that  moleskins  bring  a  considerable  profit  to  the  molecatcheny 
especially  during  the  first  years  of  a  lease ;  for  they  sell  them  i^i 
great  numbers  to  the  fur-merchants  and  hatters  at  2d.  per  dozen. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  the  account  of  mole-catching,  that 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  may  be  able  to  appreciate  its  utility. 
It  certainly  has,  in  connexion  with  surface-draining,  been  of  im« 
mense  advantage  on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  estate.  Yet  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  full  value  thereof  cannot  be  ascertained  til) 
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the  pfictirt  Imcoidcs  ptimd ;  for  tbe  lands  that  an  deaivd  an 
filten  Aiiirii  infested  by  colonies  from  those  irhich  are  not. 

fihoHJld  the  present  p^per  nuerk  a  place  in  your  useful  and 
videly  cineulated  publication^  there  are  other  subjects  of  equal 
importanee  tb«t  at  a  future  period  may  be  laid  before  »your  read* 
I  am,  &c.  W.  B. 


TO  THE  ^OMDUCTOft  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MACAZIMB. 

On  PicHsftg  Sad  HTuta. 

Sir, 

Tub  utility  of  fifVit^g  wheat  ^eaiK  to  bis  vsed  for  seed,  and 
the  benefit  jderivied  Irom  fjiat  preparatory  pipceis,  ha«re  iMsea  long 
and  generally  acknowledged  by  %hfi  great  bodjr  of  practical  agri-i 
cultMrists  in  this  island.  At  different  times,  individuals*  chiefly 
of  that  class  characterized  as  philoisophjcal  and  chemical  agricuU 
turistf,  have  appeared  to  doubt,  and  in  sbipe  instances  to  deny^ 
the  utility  of  pickling  i  because  they  could  not  comprehend  howy 
and  in  what  way,  0iat  process  prevented  the  crop  frojn  being 
imutt^.  To  be  sure,  it  is  9  difieutt  mHt^r  to  €%phm  the  mode 
and  mapner  in  which  pickle  operates  iippn  the  seed  plant,  as,  at 
the  best,  the  operation  can  paly  be  gue&sed  at )  and  should  theso 
nentlsmen  remain  sceptical  till  that  secret  is  revealed,  (  appre^ 
bend  they  wil}  long  continue  unbelievers.  Were  tbey  to  be  sa* 
tisfied  with  facts  gathered  in  the  scho<d  of  experience,  and,  in 
some  instance^,  purchased  at  a  high  price,  their  doubts,  however, 
might  iBoon  be  removed-  One  fact  with  a  practical  agriculturist 
has  more  weight  than  an  hundred  reasons.  It  is  by  the  efii^ts 
(hat  follow  the  use  of  lime  and  dung  that  the  virtue  of  tbe^e  ar-» 
tides  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained  j  and  it  is  by  the  effiscts  of 
pickling,  and  the  unhappy  consequences  which  daily  follow  the 
neglect  of  it,  that  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  u^ity  of  that 
^ocess,  fuUy  as  well  as  if  the  curtain  of  nature  were  withdrawn, 
^nd  the  modus  operandi  completely  disclosed. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  perusing  an  essay  in  Dr 
Jlickson's  Agricultural  Magazine  for  November  last,  which  con<r 
tains  a  harmless  attack  upon  one  of  your  correspondents,  with 
some  small  wit  against  those  who  support  the  pickling  system. 
Xk  Dickson  I  consider  as  a  sensible  man,  and  possessing  a  larger 
stock  of  prudence  than  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  your  work  t 
thoogh,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  seem  to  feel  any  objcctionji 
^^en  galloping  past  your  door,  to  fire  a  pistol  through  the  win* 
^qir.  In  uie  essay  alluded  to,  eidier  Pr  Dickson,  or  some  person 
%f  bimi  notice^  what  is  meptioned  in  the  Toung  Farmer's  letters 

with 
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with  regard  to  pickling  and  smut,  and  characterizes  the  opinions 
given  as  originating  in  a  prejudice  which  seems  as  yet  incurabie  in 
the  north,  and  accompanied  with  a  hiughable  degree  of  passion. 
I  knoMir  you  will  smile  at  such  a  passage,  and  probably  feel  too 
,  much  contempt  for  its  author  to  take  further  notice  of  him* 
Though  this  may  be  the  right  method  of  treating  the  author,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  is  the  best  way  of  supporting  the  practice 
animadverted  upon ;  therefore,  with  your  permission,  beg  leave 
to  offer  some  considerations  in  defence  of  the  pickling  process, 
and  to  describe  the  consequences  attending  the  neglect  of  pick- 
ling, in  some  instances  which  have  come  particularly  under  my 
personal  observation. 

In  my  early  years,  when  farming  was  not  more  fainiliar  to  me 
than  it  is  to  Dr  Dickson  or  his  correspondent,  I  had  contracted 
opinions  something  very  near  akin  to  those  entertained  by  these 
gentlemen,  and,  like  them,  was  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  the 
folly  of  my  neighbours  who  took  the  trouble  of  pickling  their 
wheat.  I  used  to  characterize  pickling  as  a  branch  of  the  quack 
system,  and  with  great  confidence  inquire  at  those  who  differed 
with  me,  how  a  drop  of  urine  or  water  mixed  with  salt  could  be 
capable  of  preventing  wheat  from  being  smutted.  Fully  satisfied 
with  the  correctness  of  my  principles,  I  acted  accordingly,  and 
persisted  in  their  rectitude,  till  I  had  not  a  sound  field  dF  wheat 
upon  my  farm.  The  result  served  to  open  my  eyes,  though  you 
may  be  satisfied  that  I  paid  dearly  for  the  operation.  1  then  imi- 
tated the  practice  of  those  whom  I  had  formerly  considered  as 
less  enlightened,  and  can  with  confidence  maintain,  that,  since  I 
regularly  used  stale  urine  as  a  pickle,  and  saturated  the  wet  grain 
with  hot  lime,  I  have  rarely  ever  found  a  smutted  head  of  wheat 
in  any*one  of  my  fields.  This  system  I  have  sedulously  followed 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  in  that  period  have  sowed  wheat  to  an 
extent  not  much  exceeded  by  any  farmer  in  the  island. 

Having  stated  what  happened  in  my  own  case,  I  shall  briefly 
detail  what  occurred  upon  a  farm  in  my  neighbourhood,  which 
I  had  occasion  to  find  out  when  employed  upon  the  premises  as 
an  arbiter.  The  outgoing  tenant,  who  probably  was  one  of  Dr 
Dickson's  disciples,  had  sown  the  whole  of  his  wheat  fields  with 
dry  seed.  The  farm  was  afterwards  set  to  another  tenant,  who, 
to  procure  immediate  entry,  agreed  to  pay  for  labour,  manurei 
&c.  &c. ;  and  the  amount  of  these  articles  was  left  to  be  settled 
by  arbiters  mutually  chosen.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  one  of  these 
arbiters ;  and  the  business  was  soon  despatched.  Before  harvest, 
it  was  discovered  that  every  field  was  less  or  more  smutted  \ 
and  though  the  old  tenant,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  liable  oh 
thnt  account,  it  was  judged  proper  to  examine  the  fields,  and 
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ascertain  the  extent  of  the  damage.  This  the  arbiters  did  in  tlie 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  ascertained.  They  employed  a 
careful  person  to  walk  across  every  field,  and  to  cut  a  handful 
every  six  ridges>  which,  when  brought  out,  was  examined  by 
them,  and  the  number  of  sound  and  diseased  heads  were  care- 
Culiy  marked.  The  result  was,  that  upon  no  field  the  number 
of  smutted  heads  was  less  than  ten  in  the  hundred  ;  upon  some- 
of  them  forty  and  fifty;  and  in  one  not  fewer  than  seventy. 
Taking  an  average  of  the  whole,  the  loss  exceeded  one  third  of 
the  crop,  laying  no  stress  upon  tlie  injury  done  by  the  smut  to 
the  grain  that  was  otherwise  sound.  This  is  a  correct  state  o£ 
that  unfortunate  business;  and  having  given  it,  permit  me  to 
offer  one  or  two  passing  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  loss  from  smut  is  so  great,  why 
will  a  single  agriculturist  be  so  fool-hardy  as  to  run  any  risk^ 
peeing  it  may  be  completely  avoided  by  pickling  the  grain  that  is 
used  for  seed  ?  I  by  no  means  question,  that  sound  grain  will 
not  be  procured  from  unpickled  seed,  under  certain  circumstances . 
Wheat  does  not  smut  in  a  single  season,  no  more  than  potatoes 
procreated  from  sound  seed  become  curled  when  planted  a  second 
time.  Wheat  completely  pickled  in  one  year,  probably  will  not  be 
smutted  in  the  second  year,  at  least  to  no  more  than  an  inconsider- 
able degree ;  but,  persist  with  using  the  same  seed  in  a  dry  statey 
and  the  consequences  are  certain  and  fatal.  But  why  run  the. 
smallest  risk  ?  Pickline  can  be  completely  executed  at  sixpence 
per  acre ;  and  does  this  trifling  expense  (laying  no  stress  upon 
the  disgrace)  bear  any  affinity  to  the  loss  which  arises  from  a  smutr 
ted  crop  ?  Certainly  not.  The  premium  is  but  a  trifle  when 
compared  with  the  immensity  of  the  benefit. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  at  a  loss  in  what  light  an  agricultural 
publication  should  be  considered,  wherein  the  useful  and  neces- 
sary process  I  am  speaking  of,  is  treated  with  disrep;ard,  nay,  rah. 
ther  with  contempt.  The  only  favourable  excuses  that  can  be 
urged  are,  that  its  author  is  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  hus- 
bandry ;  that  he  is  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
most  useful  practice  which  husbandmen  execute  ;  and  that  he  is. 
rather  to  be  sympathized  with  than  blamed  for  occupying  a  station 
difficult  to  be  filled  by  any  one  unacquainted  with  practical  hus- 
bandry. I  admit  the  force  of  these  excuses ;  and,  knowing  that 
you  would  not  willingly  allow  me  to  extend  my  remarks  upon  ik 
aostile  publication  to  a  greater  length,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  i 
aniy  at  all  rim^s^  your  friend  and  servant^ 

'  Aeator. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THB  FARMB&'s  MAGAZINE. 

On  Rural  EmbtUUhmmt. 

Sir, 

Thovgh  the  leading  feature  of  your  Magazine  be  utility^ 
yet  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  a  number  of  your  readers  would 
occasionally  desire  some  entertainment  from  a  few  speculations 
on  elegance.  The  subjecti  indeed,  is  dosdy  connected  with  uti- 
lity. A  farmer  or  tradesman  is  no  sooner  easy  in  his  circum*- 
stancet,  than  he  wishes  to  make  this  evident  to  his  neighbours  ( 
not  content  with  being  happy  within  himself,  he  would  be  thought 
so  by  others.  Luxury  is  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  p«y* 
pose ;  and  the  moment  we  have  recourse  to  luxury,  of  whatever 
degree,  we  overstep  the  bounds  of  necessity,  and  invade  the  pro- 
vince of  taste  and  elegance.  The  limits  of  this  province  vary, 
no  doubt,  with  the  changing  face  of  society ;  but  they  60  not 
therefore  cease  to  exist,  though  difficult  to  be  defined  with  accu- 
racy. Of  its  various  districts,  rural  embellishment  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  and  rational^  because  the  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  products  of  the  soil,  which  are  not  only  the 
source  of  life  itself,  but  of  all  that  js  convenient  or  elegant  among 
mankind.  It  is  on  this  subject  that  I  propose  to  offisr  a  few  r^ 
marks. 

It  is  essential  to  rural  embellishment  that  it  be  removed  from 
vulgarity.  This  is  its  only  unvarying  principle,  as  it  is  die  only 
permanent  source  of  pleasure  to  the  opulent.  In  rude  and  bar- 
barous times,  a  chief,  when  he  could  rear  a  tliatched  hut  to  pro- 
tect his  family  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  enclose 
a  few  fields  around  it  to  protect  sneep,  cattle  and  grain,  would 
fiecl  himself  vastly  superior  to  the  straggling  herd  of  savages  who 
took  shelter  in  the  woods,  and  prolonged  their  existence  from 
those  (then  vulgar)  animals,  the  deer,  the  hare,  and  the  boar. 
Some  ages  afterwards,  when  the  vulgar  had  so  far  imitated  the 
great  as  to  cultivate,  enclose,  and  live  in  houses,  those  of  the 
great  would,  of  course,  receive  enlargements,  so  as  to  become 
distinguished  by  magnitude  or  style ;  and  as  the  general  face  of 
the  country  became  covered  with  enclosures,  the  fences  and  roads 
of  the  nobles  would  be  changed  into  high  wails,  avenues,  and 
straight  rows  of  tall  trees,  that  they  might  be  different  from  the 
crooked  hedge  and  ditch  of  the  farmer.  Gardens  would  now 
become  conspicuous ;  and  that  they  might  be  duly  distinguishedt 
both  from  nature  and  vulgarity,  would  be  disposed  in  the  most 
artificial  manner :  all  forms  would  either  be  geometrical,  or  con- 
trived to  display  an  excess  of  art;^  of  ^hich  fir^v'^  inisons  of 

vater. 
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water,  and  shrubs  ciU  into  regular  or  imitative  shapeSj  are  ei* 
amples. 

But  as  the  advantage  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  the  gram 
deur  of  square  enclosures,  strips  and  avenues,  would  soon  fendet 
them  common  among  the  fanners  and  the  lower  classes  of  land-* 
holders,  men  of  taste,  to  be  distinguished  from  their  neighbours^ 
would  aspire  to  some  new  mode  of  disposing  their  residences* 
In  place  of  avenues  and  roads  geometrically  straight,  perceiving 
nature  to  abound  in  varied  lines,  they  would  imitate  then^  not 
as  they  are,  but  as  they  are  seen  with  the  eye  of  a  geometrician  | 
to  wh(xn  waving  lines  are  regular  serpentines  ;  or  bicalate  shapes^ 
cirehsi  long  utripSf  jmraUeiograms  $  and  so  on.  Hence  serpentine 
canals,  and  belts,  and  walks,  and  round  clumps  of  plantings 
There  are  various  causes  that  have  rendered  this  mode  vulgar  and 
disagreeable.  In  the  first  place,  the  affectation  of  natutal  ease 
in  this  studied  display  of  supposed  graceful  forms,  would  disgust; 
and,  in  the  next  place^  the  conspicuousness  of  round  isolated 
dumps,  would  render  residences  even  more  exactly  alike  than 
trees  in  avenues,  strips  and  rows ;  which,  besides  disposing  them- 
selves better  into  large  masses,  have  the  further  merit  oJF  never 
showing  every  part  at  one  view,  as  in  residences  where  the  whole 
consists  of  a  few  round  clumps,  one  serpentine  walk,  one  ser- 
pentine river,  and  one  serpentine  belt  enclosing  the  whole. 

This  mode  of  embellishment  became  vulgar  for  men  of  taste 
to  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  be  supereminently*  distinguished. 
The  transition,  though  humiliating,  is  easy  ;  from  a  formal  afFec- 
tation  of  improving  nature  to  the  simple  imitation  of  her  beau- 
ties. The  excellence  of  this  mode  would  the  more  easily  be  fek 
hf  men  of  elegant  minds,  from  the  view  of  those  residenceSf 
where  the  force  of  natural  character  prevailed  over  artificial  de- 
corations ;  and  of  such  places  a  number  have  always  existed  in  ro^ 
mantic  situations,  f  Some  artists,  or  pn^ietors)  in  adopting  this 
new  taste,  might  imitate  nature  indiscriminately,  or  copy  parts  with- 
out considering  their  relation  to  a  whole ;  but  the  more  judicious 
•would  select  the  choicest  beauties,  imitate  the  finest  circumstances, 
fand  would  have,  for  their  object,  the  production  of  that  expres- 
sioa  or  character,  which  was  most  suitable  to  the  situation,  and 
to  the  proprietor. 

These  dianges  of  taste  are,  in.  truth,  a  complete  revolution ; 
ibr  these  who  now  aspire  at  distinction  among  the  distinguished, 
-(if  the  phrase  be  allowable),  can  efiect  it  only  by  having  recourse 

to 
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*  I  fay  fuferepiinenti\-f  becaufe  fanners  are  too  wife  to  fpot  their 
fields  with  clumps.    It  is  the  great  vulgar  from  whom  the  man  of  tafte 
'would  wifli  to  be  diftin^Khjd. 
^  ^  As  Hafod,  HeckfaU;  Daokeld,  Bhur,  &c. 
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to  an  open  portion  of  surface  yaried  by  wood^  something  like 
original  forests^  containing  wastes  and  pasture  glades  inhabited 
by  deer  and  game ;  a  house^  either  low^  irregular,  and  in  the  cot- 
tage style,  approaching  to  the  primitive  huts,  or  high  towered 
embattlements  and  buttresses,  &c.  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages. 
Any  above  the  one,  or  below  the  other,  is  like  a  clergyman's 
manse^  or  the  box  of  a  retiring  tradesman.  With  respect  to  Gre« 
cian  architecture,  which  was  in  vogue  a  century  ago,  porticos 
and  colonnades  are  common  to  every  haberdasher,  who  has  them 
either  stuck  at  the  door  of  his  shop,  or  leaning  against  the  post  of  his 
villa  in  the  suburbs.  History  has  been  termed  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  example.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  taught  by  it  in 
this  instance  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  we  are  taught 
generally  this  permanent  principle,  that  distinction,  with  intelli- 
gence, is  the  essence  of  elegance.  But  what,  it  is  urged,  are 
the  comparative  merits  of  these  different  styles  ?  has  the  last  of 
them,  which  has  for  its  object  the  imitation  of  nature,  no  greater 
claim  to  our  approbation  than  its  novelty  ?  On  these  questions^ 
it  may  be  observed,  that  each  style,  in  its  own  time,  was  besti 
and  that  their  real  merits,  as  those  of  any  work  of  art,  consist  in 
the  mind  or  comprehension  which  they  display;  consequently,  our 
knowledge  of,  and  taste  for  nature,  displays  more  mind  than  a 
taste  for  the  puny  works  of  our  own  hands.  . 

It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that,  to  superficial  connoisseurs, 
whatever  is  most  in  fashion,  will,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  ez^ 
cellence,  be  invariably  not  only  better  than  any  thing  in  use,  but 
better  than  any  thing  ever  before  known,  tience,  to  such  cri* 
tics,  whatever  has  the  charm  of  novelty  will  be  in  the  best  pos* 
sible  taste.  Perhaps  something  of  this  kind  will  be  imputed  to 
me,  were  I  to  attempt  to  show  the  superior  excellence  of  the  last^ 
or  the  approaching  taste,  in  rural  embellishment.  I  shall,  how« 
ever,  venture  a  few  remarks  as  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  my 
subject. 

Firsts  I  observe,  that  the  cause  of  these  revolutions  was,  ia 
every  case,  the  similarity  of  improved  scenery.  Individuals  found 
that  they  were  not  enough  distinguished ;  and  the  reason  was, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  natural  character  of  the  situation,  a 
common  character  of  art  wai  conferred  upon  it.  The  grand  de^ 
sideratum  was,  a  style  of  improvement  which  should  render 
country  seats  completely  different  from  each  other.  It  is  evidenfi 
that  none  can  be  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  a  style,  the 
leading  principle  of  which  is  to  heighten  the  natural  character  of 
the  scenery,  and  accommodate  it  with  every  appendage  of  art  to 
the  mind  and  wants  of  the  possessor.  The  result  of  such  a  style 
being  ciirricd  into  execution  must  be,  to  render  country  resideii- 

ce» 
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ces  as  different  from  each  other  as  are  men— men  not  like  au- 
tomaton things^  where  nature,  by  our  education  and  refinement, 
if  cramped  and  confined,  like  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  girl ;  bilt 
inch  whose  education,  like  the  style  we  hare  proposed  for  im- 
proving scenery,  tends  to  unfold  and  heighten  character — not  a 
Cockney,  but  an  ^milius — not  an  Alderman,  but  a  Highland 
Laird, 

In  the  atxt  place,  I  may  remark,  that  the  proof  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  any  art  is  its  answering  its  end.  Tlie  first  styles  never 
answered  their  end,  because  nature  could  not  be  overcome  by  art. 
Moimtains  could  not  be  levelled,  rivers  made  to  run  in  straight 
courses,  nor  all  trees  to  grow  of  tame,  uniform  shapes ;  which 
unquestionably  would  have  highly  pleased  the  admirers  of  the 
first  style,  as  such  trees  do  the  taste  of  most  kitchen-eardeners 
of  the  present  day.  The  last,  or  approaching  style,  however^ 
coincides  with  nature  in  every  thing.  The  species  of  tree,  and 
mode  of  planting,  is  indicated  by  the  soil  and  surface ;  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mansion  by  the  character  of  the  ambient  scenery ; 
its  extent  by  the  wealth  of  the  proprietor.  Utility  directs,  that 
the  garden  be  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  the  walks'  laid  out 
where  they  will  best  afibrd  a  shelter  and  sun  in  winter,  and  shade 
and  tlie  breeze  in  the  summer  months,  and  good  views  at  all  sea- 
sons. When  all  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  part  at  variance 
with  itself,  no  roads  nor  avenues  stretching  indiscriminately  over 
hill  and  dale,  no  clumps  perched  on  the  tops  of  mountains  whose 
sides  are  bare  ;  no  insipid  composition  of  clumps,  belts,  and  tame 
rivers ;  or  avenues,  alleys  and  canals,  without  mark  or  likelihood  } 
but  everywhere  that  new  discrimination  of  character,  that  com- 
prehensive display  of  elegance,  which  is  the  result  of  studying 
what  will  best  mature  the  indications  of  nature. 

Men  can  never  admire  what  they  do  not  understand.  Hence^ 
in  rude  ages,  their  chief  pleasure  was  derived  from  their  own  sim- 
ple and  gross  productions.  It  is  not  till  mankind  have  become 
learned  and  refined,  that  they  acquire  a  taste  for  understanding 
the  more  intricate  and  comprehensive  works  of  nature.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  however,  that  when  a  taste  for  nature  has  become 
gegieral,  that  no  new  change  will  afterwards  take  place.  I  know 
too  well,  that  a  further  advance  of  art  may  consist  of  composi- 
tions formed  on  principles  analogous  to  those  of  nature  j  or  that 
artists  (as  in  society,  with  respect  to  certain  natural  pleasures) 
may  diverge  into  the  monstrous  or  absurd ;  after  which  their  pro- 
gress is  retrograde,  till  the  arts  are  lost  in  their  primitive  rude- 
ness. Such  has  been  the  progress  and  decline  of  the  arts  ia 
Gveece  and  Rome. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  be  more  immediately  practical.  I  am,  &c« 
WmJhall,  Middif4ix,  18M  Stpt,  1»07.  J.  L. 
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TO  THfi  CONdUCTOft  Of  THlBt  tktSl^^t  ULdktMt. 

SirictureJ^  en  the  LetUr  frem  AUfdanMref  IV.  Vih  p*  48ty  een^ 
eermng  the  evil  Tendehcj/  rf  Aseerttdhing  the  Veim  tf  JLmntt  b^  0hi 
highest  (^fen 

Sir, 

Thi  pitper  from  Aberdeensfairt^  inserted  in  join  Magaiine  of 
Nofember  1806^  *  On  tke  evil  Tendency  ef  Ascenaming  tte 
Rent  of  farms  by  the  hl^iest  Offers'  ii^rdves,  to  be  surie^  no 
question  of  agricidtanti  science,  b«t  certamly  oM  of  eone  pno* 
tieal  utility.  The  subject  lies  within  x  narrow  compaesy  mi  is 
not  difficult  to  be  discussed ;  but  it  is  handled  in  m  manner  so 
objectionable,  in  my  opinion,  by  your  eorrespondeat>  thaft  I  sbaB 
taKe  the  liberty  of  making  some  remarks  upon  iL 

He  says,  that  <  it  seems  ta  be  an  opinion^  gone  tnte  by  the 
highest  class  of  agriculturists^  that  the  only  sure  way  of  aictVft 
taming  the  vaiuey  or  refitf  of  a  farm,  is  from  the  difibfeftt  ofiers 
of  those  who  mean  to  occupy  and  become  tenants  thereof '  In 
the  present  case,  your  correspondent  seems  to  nie  te  have  faHeit 
into  a  Bustake,  in  supposing  the  value  and  tent  of  »  SsatiA  to  be 
the  same  identical  tlnng.  To  ay  apprehension,  rent  has  t  res 
ference  to  the  interest  whkh  the  landlord  enjoys  in  th«  fand ;.  and 
yalne,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  niOTe  temporary  coMellbn 
which  subsists  between  the  t^iant  and  the  soU  that  he  cuki^ 
▼ates.  Agriculturists  do  not  Bat  upon  this  or  that  paitieislar  phu 
for  ascertaining  the  real  value  of  a  farm  they  are  about  to  let^ 
but  expressly  tor  the  purpose  of  obtaining .  tne  highest  possible 
rent.  It  is  the  province,  again,  of  the  farmer,  let  his  landlord 
ask  as  much  as  he  pleases,  to  give  no  more  than  the  valme  of  the 
particular  farm  he  has  in  view.  The  two  parties  are  at  issue  i 
the  one  to  get  as  much  rent  as  he  possibly  can,  the  other  to  of^ 
fer  as  little,  and,  at  all  events,  not  to  give  more  than  the  value 
of  the  land. 

<  Prejudice,'  says  he,  *  in  £ivour  of  any  opinion,  which  had 
once  gained  the  ascendancy*  is  often  capable  to  conceal,  from  very 
acute  minds,  reasons  which  appear  to  others  of  great  moment.  * 
Tour  correspondent  has  admitted,  that  they  are  of  the  highest 
class  of  agricultttfists,  and  men  of  very  acute  minds  too,  whd 
recommend  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  rent  of  farms  by  the 
highest  offer ;  yet  he  brands  the  opinions  entertained  by  them 
with  the  epithet  of  prejudice.  If  those  who  favour  this  side  of 
the  question  be  so  very  distinguished,  they  must  certainly  be  the 
least  liable  of  any  class  of  men  to  be  earned  aw:iy  by  tnat  pas^ 
sion.    Tet,  tHtbout  prodvdng  a  single  arguivent  to  reconcile  a 
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supposition  so  very  improbable,  lie  pronounces  sentence  of  con- 
dg:nnatiun  upou  people  of  whom  he  had  previously. taught  us  to 
expect  a  very  dilVcrent  character.  It  is  very  easy  for  him,  or  for 
any  body,  to  say,  that  such  a  thing  is  all  prejudice;  but  he 
ought  to  have  gone  a  little  further  than  his  mere  ipse  dixit;  and, 
instead  of  begging  the  question  at  the  very  outset,  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  pointed  out  the  errors  of  those  distinguished  men, 
and  left  his  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

He  goes  on  ;  *  In  what  follows,  by  way  of  stating  the  question, 
I  contend  for  an  original  right, — which  seems  in  some  danger,  as 
the  times  go,  of  being  entirely  lost ;  that  is,  when  the  parties  arc 
both  pleased,  a  demand  ought  to  be  made  for  the  farm  ;  whether 
high  or  low,  is  out  of  tlie  question.  *  When  I  began  reading  this 
sentence,  I  was  afraid  that  the  people  of  Scotland  were  upon 
tlie  point  of  losing  one  of  those  political  privileges  which  have 
been  the  means  of  raising  it  to  its  present  pitch  of  grandeur  and 
opulence;  and  I  was  hopeful  that  some  of  our  representatives  would 
be  fortunate  enqugh  to  meet  with  a  passage  so  well  calculated  to 
awaken  them  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  public.  I 
was  agreeably  disappointed,  however,  upon  finding  that  the  origi-' 
nal  right,  which  is  represented  to  be  in  so  much  danger  of  beinj^ 
lost,  is  of  a  very  private  nature,  and  one  simply  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  Your  correspondent  takes  it  for  granted,  because 
convenient  for  his  argument,  that  the  tenant  has  the  right  of  in- 
sisting upon  the  landlord  making  a  demand  of  rent  for  a  particu- 
lar farm.  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  bte  in  the  very  enviable  si- 
tuation of  a  landlord,  and,  being  of  a  very  different  profession 
from  that  of  a  tenant,  may  be  presumed  to  be  untainted  with  that 
foul  disease  under  which,  it  seerns,  the  best  characters  in  the 
kingdom  at  present  labour  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  I  may 
be  supposed,  upon  this  account,  to  be  at  least  a  dispassionate 
judge  between  two  parties,  whose  object  and  whose  interests  are, 
in  itiany  respects,  so  very  dissimilar.  In  this  novel  capacity,  I 
have  considered  the  supposed  orijginal  right  with  all  the  attention 
in  my  power,  and  cannot  discover  its  existence,  much  less  its  ori- 
gin. I  know  that  a  landlord  is  proprietor  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
Und^  and,  in  a  free  country,  possesses  the  sole  and  uncontrouled 
management  of  it,  either  by  letting  it  or  not,  to  this  or  to  that 
person,  just  as  he  pleases.  In  casting  my  eye  over  the  privileges 
of  the  tenant,  I  can  see  no  legal  or  other  right  that  he  enjoys  of 
insisting  upon  the  proprietor  making  a  demand  of  rent  for  a  par- 
ticular farm  he  has  set  his  affections  upon.  I  do  tJiink  that,  if 
Jour  correspondent  had  given  the  subject  the  sniullest  considera- 
tion, he  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  sayii'.g  that  a  landlord, 
who  t8  under  no . obligation,  to  let  at  all,  should  be  under  the  iic- 
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cessity  of  following  a  particular  regimen  when  he  did  come  to  let 
a  farm. 

But,  supposing  this  original  right  of  dennnd  to  be  established^ 
what  good  wijl  it  do  your  correspondent,  or  the  ckss  of  people 
whose  cause  he  has  espoused,  with  more  zeal  certainly  than  wis*? 
dom  ?  If  the  making  of  a  demand  of  rent  be  all  that  is  incum-^ 
bent  upon  a  bndlord,  he  can  easily  humour  C.  B.  without  in  the 
smallest  degree  committing  hinrself,  or  bringing  the  other  a  whit 
nearer  to  his  object.  For  example,  if  a  landlord,  in  obedience 
to  this  supposed  privilege  upon  the  part  of  a  tenant,  asks  500/. 
a  year  for  a  farm  which  is  not  worth  above  100/.,  what  the  better 
is  the  latter  of  this  boasted  right  ?  Fortunately  for  the  landlord, 
all  tbat  is  required  of  him  by  your  correspondent  is  to  make  a  de- 
mand, ^  whether  high  or  low  is  out  of  the  question ; '  which  is 
only  making  a  great  noise  about  nothing.  If  he  intends  being  of 
use  to  the  tenantry  of  this  kingdom  in  a  question  with  their  land- 
lords, he  must  employ  more  effectual  means  to  accomplish  his 
end. 

In  a  private  transaction  between  two  people,  it  is  very  plain,> 
that  no  business  can  be  done  unless  the  one  or  the  other  speaks 
out.  While  both  remain  dumb,  it  will  be  impossible  to  know 
how  much  the  one  expects  for  his  commodity,  and  what  the  other 
may  be  disposed  to  give.  In  this  state  of  perplexity,  therefore, 
one  of  them  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  ice  j  but 
which  of  them  is  under  the  obligation,  I  suspect  wiU  puzzle  the 
greatest  politicians  of  the  day  with  certainty  to  determine.  For 
my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  one  ox  the  other 
will  speak  first,  according  to  circumstances.^  If  the  article  to  be 
sold  is  plentiful  at  the  time,  the  seller  will  be  happy  enough  to 
make  the  demand ;  and  vis:e  versa^  the  purchaser  will  be  every 
way  disposed  to  make  an  oflPer.  These  matters  may  very  safely 
be  left  to  the  parties  themselves ;  and  instead  of  asserting  that 
the  one  or  the  other  is  bound  to  make  a  demand,  we  may  be  as- 
sured, that  the  buyer  and  seHer,  the  landlord  and  tenant,  will 
very  easily  arrange  their  respective  privileges,  without  making 
any  appeal  to  the  original  right  suppoaed  to  be  vested  in  the 
latter. 

Your  correspondent  stems  to  have  in  view  only  one  mode  of 
letting  farms,  that  is,  by  private  bargain,  or  agreement ;  but  there 
is  another  way,  by  public  roup,  in  which  neither  party  may  be 
said  to  make  a  demand  nor  an  ofier.  A  farm  is  set  up  at  a  par- 
ticular sum,  and  the  highest  oflSsrer  bears  off  the  prize.  I  won- 
der that  this  mode  of  letting  did  not  occur  to  your  correspond- 
ent, from  the  great  anxiety  be  seems  to  entertain  for  the  preser- 
vation of  what  he  calls  the  original  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
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It  18  said  hj  your  correspondent^  under  the  first  head  of 
discourse,  that  *  when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
improTements  only  begun,  or  beginning,  a  tenant  possessed  of 
sufficient  stock,  u  he  got  the  length  of  lease  that  pleased^ 
needed  not  dijSer'  much  as  to  the  renf,  because  he  was  certain, 
that,  although  too  dear  for  the  present,  his  improvements  and 
advance  of  money  would  soon  make  it  a  good  bargain. '  This  is 
wholly  an  assumption  ;  for  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  he 
have  known  what  passed  in  the  minds  of  farmers  in  the.  infancy 
of  agriculture  several  centuries  ago  i  It  is  said,  that  some  of 
our  countrymen  have  the  faculty  of  seeing  beforehand  what  to 
common  eyes  is  enveloped  in  the  mists  of  futurity ;  but  this  gen- 
tleffian  can,  with  the  utmost  ease,  transport  himself  into  an  age 
aknost  out  of  the  reach  of  history,  and  predicate  the  views  of 
people  to  whom  tradition  itself  scarcely  extends. 

It  is  totally  impossible  for  a  tenant  to  prosper  without  capital, 
and  that  professional  knowledge  by  which  alone  he  can  execute 
improvements  to  advantage.  At  the  time,  however,  to  which 
your  correspondent  alludes,  there  must  have  been  very  little  mo^ 
ney  in  the  pockets  of  agricultural  people,  and  farming  itself  must 
have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  larmers,  however,  of  these 
days,  are  represented  by  your  correspondent  to  have  been  so  very 
sanguine,  as  to  entertain  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  making  their 
fortunes,  although  their  farms  might  have  been  too  dear  at  the 
time  they  were  taken.  Now,  this  is  reasoning  against  all  pro- 
bability^ for  if  those  people  depended  upon  capital,  and  agricuU 
tuial  imowledge  for  making  their  fortunes,  they  trusted  to  two  cir- 
cumstances which,  at  the  time  your  correspondent  is  talking  of, 
could  not  possibly  have  an  existence.  Indeed,  it  is  only  of  late, 
and  in  a  very  few  favourable  situations,  that  any  thing  of  the 
lemblance  of  improvement  has  begun  to  peep  out,  and  show  its 
£ice  to  the  world. 

Your  correspondent  observes,  that  farmers  needed  not  to  dif^ 
fer  much  about  the  rent,  although  high  at  the  time^  This,  too, 
is  a  supposition  totally  in  the  face  of  all  probability.  We  know 
well,  that,  in  the  early  d^ys  of  agriculture,  rent  could  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  high ;  and  history  itself  tells  us,  that 
at  the  period  alluded  to,  it  was  exceedingly  low.  How  indeed 
fx^nld  people,  not  possessed  even  of  capital  sufficient  to  stock 
their  farms,  ever  pay  a  high  rent  ?  This  event  can  take  place 
only  when  farmers  come  to  be  possessed  of  capital,. and  chose  o- 
ther  requisites  which  have  of  late  years  raised  agriculture  to  the 
nak  of  a  science. 
fhit  if  the  tenant  of  those  distant  ages  was  certain  that,  hf 
of  his  improvements  ^nd  advance  of  money,  the  farm  that 
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he  had  just  rented  would  turn  out  a  profitable  concern,  how 
much  more  sanguine  in  their  future  prospects  ought  those  of  the 
present  day  to  be !  If  the  trifling  improvements  of  an*  ignorant 
and  wretched  people  were  to  have  the  wonderful  effects  attribut- 
ed to  them 'by  your  correspondeht,  how  much  more  so  ought  the 
extensive  and  well  directed  improvements  of  an  enlightened  and 
wealthy  tenantry  !  That  gentleman  will  not  surely  have  the 
hardihood  to  deny  the  inference;  and  yet  he  most  unaccountably 
asserts^  that  farmers  are  not  now  able  to  pay  the  high  rents 
which  landlords  put  upon  the  land. 

I  apprehend  that  the  rent  of  a  farm,  the  price  indeed  of  every 
commodity,  is,  with  reference  to  the  different  periods  we  rtiay 
he  talking  of,  always  the  same,  although  it  may,  and  does  vary 
in  arithmetical  figures.  Taking  into  consideration  the  want  of 
agricultural  knowledge,  capital,  value  of  money,  and  all  those 
other  circumstances  which  affect  to  regulate  the  price  of  land,  I 
am  confident  that  the  rent  of  a  farm  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
though  nominally  lower,  was  substantially  and  really  as  high,  a* 
it  is  at  present.  Farmers  are  capable  of  giving  but  a  certain  rent, 
and  no  nrtore  ;  and,  if  we  conceive  the  bow  to  be  bent  to  the  ut- 
most, at  two  different  periods,  they  can  give  no  more  than  what 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  can  admit  of  their  doing. 
At  a  period  of  agricultural  debility,  the  farmer,  let  the  matter 
be  pushied  as  far  as  may  be,  can  give  not  a  farthing  more  than 
what  he  can  afford  to  pay  ;  and,  in  that  of  agricultural  prosperity, 
his  power  of  giving  is  limited  by  that  very  prosperity  itself.  With 
regard  to  the  tenant,  therefore,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  quan^' 
turn  of  rent,  though  nominally  very  different,  is  and  must  be  al- 
ways substantially  the  same.  It  is  ridiculous,  yet  we  hear  it  of- 
ten said,  that  it  was  in  former  rimes  only  that  tenants  could  make 
money ;  and  that  now,  from  the  great  rise  in  rents,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  most  industrious  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
This,  however,  is  nothing  but  the  cant  of  ignorance,  or  weakly 
sentiment,  which  either  does  not  know  that  all  periods  of  the 
world  are  in  this  respect  pretty  much  upon  a  par,  or,  from  an  in- 
capability of  enjoying  the  present,  is  perpetually  dunning  our 
ears  with  the  joys  of  the  past. 

Tn  a  note,  your  correspondent  says,  *  Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  Zee,  raised  upon  a  farm,  find  a  level  in  a  market,  and  have 
risen  much  in  value.  '  The  level  of  a  market  I  understand  to  be, 
that  price  wl^ch  is  most  ordinary  and  common  ;  and  this  arises 
again  from  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  and  the  demand  being 
pretty  nearly  the  same.  It  never  refers  to  an  article  which  has 
lost  all  proportion  in  either  way  between  its  quantity  and  the 
demand  for  it.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  price,  being  the 
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average  or  medium  price,  must  always  be  below  that  of  any  par-  * 
ticular  commodity,  which  happens,  from  an  extraordinary  de« 
Bland,  to  be  very  high.  Now,  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.- 
ef  your  correspondent,  from  their  having  risen  so  mucli  in  va- 
lue, instead  of  finding  their  level  in  the  market,  have  in  fact  lost 
it,  by  going  beyond  its  boundary.  They  were  formerly  on  a  le- 
vel with  grain ;  but,  from  a  demand  arising  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, that  proportion,  which  had  formerly  subsisted  be- 
tween them  and  all  otlier  commodities,  came  to  be  lost.  Tccli- 
nically  speaking,  too,  when  an  article  is  said  to  find  its  level,  it 
must  fall,  and  not  rise. 

Your  correspondent  says,  *  Like  the  interest  of  money,  it 
(meaning  grain)  is  in  some  degiee  legally  prohibited  from  going. 
beyond  a  certain  extent,  and  would  be  kept  equally  steady,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  very  great  difference  which  bad  seasons  make  in 
the  return  of  crops. '  Was  grain  actually,  like  money,  it  would 
not  be  merely  in  some  degree,  but  totally  and  wholly  prohibite^l 
from  rising  beyond  a  certain  height.  If  money  be  like  grain,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  former  would  only,  to  a  certain  degree,  i)e 
prevented  from  rising  above  5  per  cent. ;  but  we  know  very  well, 
that  the  laws  of  this  country  nave  made  that  par^-of  a  hundred 
the  legal  and  invariable  standard  of  interest.  To  say  that  the 
price  of  grain  would  be  equally  steady  with  the  rate  of  interest, 
were  it  not  for  the  great  difference  which  bad  reasons  make  ia 
the  return  of  crops,  is  just  saying,  that  if  tkc  quantity  of  a  thing, 
and  the  demand  for  it,  be  always  the  same,  the  price  of  it  will 
also  Le  the  same.  This  is  a  truism  of  the  first  order  ;  but  does 
not  apply  more  particularly  to  grain  than  to  any  other  mercantile 
commodity  in  like  circumstances.  It  appears  to  us,  however, 
that  grain  must  always  be  more  equal  and  steady  in  its  real  price, 
than  any  other  production  of  a  farm.  The  cultivation  of  it  is 
susceptible  of  the  application  in  some  measure  of  machinery  \ 
and  for  this  reason,  while  horses  and  other  articles,  to  which 
that  improvement  is  not  applicable,  are  perpetually  upon  the 
rise,  the  price  of  it  remains,  comparatively  speaking,  cqua^ 
hie  and  steady.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  a 
farmer  is  less  a  gainer  by  the  cultivation  of  grain,  than  by  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle.  He  may,  to  be  sure,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  get  a  higher  nominal  price  than  he  does  in  the  other  ; 
but,  when  accurately  examined,  the  two  will,  in  ^at  respect, 
bear  an  equal  proportion.  He  sells  the  horse  for  a  greater  sum, 
because  the  animal  cost  him  more  at  the  market,  and  the  rearing 
of  him  is  attended  with  much  greater  expense.  The  grain  he 
disposes  of  at  a  lower  price  ;  because,  from  the  introduction  of 
t{i$  thrashing  machine,  and  other  improvements  in  agiicul^ure, 
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the  cultivation  of  it  costs  him  less  than  it  was  formerly  in  us<^  ft> 
do.  The  difference  between  the  selling  price  of  the  norse,  and 
that  of  the  grain,  is  exactly  the  difFcrence  of  bringing  the  one 
and  the  other  to  market ;  and  therefore,  an  equal  Sum  of  profit 
is  pocketed  in  both  cases. 

*  Suppose  (says  your  correspondent  in  the  same  note)  a  farm 
comes  into  the  market,  of  such  quality  and  ^ize  as  exactly  suits 
three  or  four  difiHsrent  candidates,  all  of  whom  are  possessed  of 
sufficient  stock,  knowledge  and  agricultural  abilities, — every  one 
of  them  equally  capable  to  produce  the  greatest  returns  with  the 
least  expense, — will  they  all  offer  the  same  rent  ?  Must  not  the 
successful  candidate  often  exceed  his  own  judgement,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  possession,  from  the  consideration  that  such  a  farm 
seldom  comes  into  market  ?  *  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argu« 
ment,  that  all  these  different  candidates  are  possessed  of  the  e»» 
sential  requisites  that  have  been  mentioned,  exactly  in  an  equal 
degree,  still  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  one  of  them  is  suc- 
cesful,  he  exceeds  his  own  judgement  in  giving  too  high  a  rent 
for  the  farm.  If  that  gentleman  does,  then  he  may  possess  ca- 
pital, knowledge  and  agricultural  abilities,  but  he  wants  what  in 
the  conduct  of  life  is  worth  the  whote  of  them  ptit  together. 
But,  is  the  supposition  here  mnde,  at  all  compatible  with  proba- 
bility in  the  smallest  degree,  like  the  conduct  of  people  whom  he 
represents  to  be  so  very  highly  gifted  with  abilities  ?  Is  it  at  all 
Hkely  that  a  nuniber  of  farmers  of  capital,  knowledge,  &c. 
would  be  deficient  in  what  comes  first  to  a  man*s  assistance 
upon  his  entrance  into  the  world  ?  To  take  such  a  thing  for 
granted,  is  to  outrage  all  probability,  and  to  figure,  combined 
in  the  same  individuals,  the  most  opposite  and  heterogeneoufl[ 
qualities. 

But,  besides  this,  it  is  very  plain  that  a  particular  farm  must, 
for  certain  reasons,  be  more  valuable  to  one  person  out  of  a  num- 
ber ;  and  that  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  it  is  worth  just  the  same 
rent  to  half  a  dozen  or  more.  No  two  men  perhaps  in  the  world 
were  ever  found  alike  ;  and,  in  a  particular  profession,  there  is  al- 
ways some  peculiarity,  which  distinguishes  one  practitioner  from 
another.  One  farmer  may  possess  a  certain  number  of  requi- 
sites ;  a  second  others  :  but  the  one  or  the  other  will  be  found  to 
be  more  adapted  for  a  particular  line  of  undertaking.  They  may 
be  all  men  of  ability,  but,  upon  a  nearer  and  more  close  inspec- 
tion, it  will  be  discovered  that  their  talents  have  each  a  peculiar 
bias  or  turn.  Upon  a  farm  of  a  particular  kind,  one  of  them 
may  be  a  loser ;  while  the  other,  had  he  entered  into  possession 
of  it,  would  have  made  his  fortune.  For  these  reasons,  there- 
fore, I  apprehend  that  the  likeness  which  your  correspondent  has 
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{icen  pleased  to  draw  of  four  different  farmers,  was  merely  to 
serve  bis  present  purpose  in  argument ;  and  that,  although  one  of 
a  number  may  chuse  to  give  a  higher  rent  than  has  been  offered 
by  the  rest,  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being  ruined  by  the  business. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  of  necessity,  that  the  tenant  who  is 
preferred  to  a  particular  farm,  from  being  the  highest  offerer,  ex- 
ceeds his  better  judgement  in  doing  so.  Were  that  the  case,  the 
present  possessors  of  farms  must  be  on  the  high  road  to  ruin.  In 
so  doing,  he  must  be  a  big  fool,  for  he  is  not  under  the  smallest 
obligation  to  give  more  than  what  he  really  considers  to  be  the 
value  of  tlie  land.  If  the  landlord  be  to  blame  in  not  making  a 
demand,  the  tenant  is  no  less  culpable  in  giving  an  offer.  To 
check  this  bad  practice  among  landlords,  all  that  a  tenant  has  to 
do,  is  to  lye-by.  By  offering,  the  landlord  is  confirmed  in  habits 
which  are  represented  to  be  so  very  ruinous,  but  which,  he  would 
have  to  abandon  altogether,  were  it  not  for  the  folly  of  the  te- 
nants themselves. 

If  the  judgement  of  a  farmer  can  be  set  aside  to  make  way  for 
necessity ;  if7  being  out  of  place,  he  must  get  in  at  all  adventures ; 
if  he  extends  his  offer  so  as  to  secure  the  farm,  whatever  may  be 
the  consequences,  (I  make  use  of  your  correspondent's  own  words), 
I  am  much  afraid  that  most  of  farmers  are  downright  idiots.  I 
have  heard,  however,  that  tliey  are  not  so,  and  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  picture  which  this  gentleman  has  drawn,  if  it  be 
like,  is  of  a  few  solitary  exceptions,  ratlicr  than  of  the  profes- 
sion in  generaL  Their  folly  must  indeed  be  beyond  all  bounds, 
if  your  correspondent  has  spoken  the  truth  ;  for  what  apology  can 
there  be  for  people  committing  such  acts  of  madness  and  extras 
vagance  as  those  he  has  mentioned  ? 

According  to  your  correspondent,  *  the  very  extraordinary 
difference  there  is  betwixt  the  offerers  for  the  same  farm,  points 
out  the  absurdity  of  determining  rents  in  this  way.'  It  is  well 
known,  that  almost  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  is  sold  by 
public  roup  ;  and  that  very  frequently,  in  the  offers  made,  there 
is  a  wide  difference.  But,  will  your  conctpondcnt  say,  thnt  this 
mode  of  selling  land  is  for  that  reason  iir proper  to  be  followed, 
or  tliat  the  letting  of  it  is  to  be  gov  .vned  by  rules  different  from 
those  practised  in  a  sale  ? 

It  is  further  said,  that  '  upon  nlnjo^t  any  article  that  ran  be 
mentioned,  if  a  certain  number  of  men,  who  are  as  much  con- 
versant in  it,  as  any  f.irmer  must  be  upon  his  farm,  are  called  to 
pnt  a  value,  their  verdict,  if  taken  scpurwiely,  will  come  nearly 
to  the  same  amount.  It  might  be  expc-.-red  that  the  s:ime  fuir 
value  would  be  offered  by  different  offerers  for  the  sr* ' :  Tann  ;  but 
fhat  this  is  not  the  case,  is  rcrv  certain. '     I  do  not  know  whether 
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the  confusion  of  ideas  is  here  intentional.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  here  talking  of  two  different  kinds  of  people, 
who,  of  course,  are  regulated  by  very  different  principles  and 
modes  of  thinking.  These  two  classes  are  valuators  of  farms, 
and  competitors  for  them.  If  a  person  be  eniployed  to  value  a 
farm,  or,  as  is  the  case  here  supposed,  a  number,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  and  it  will  turn  out  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  general  opi- 
nion will  pretty  nearly  coincide.  Valuators  have  but  one  object 
in  view,  namely,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  a  farm  ;  and,  if  they 
he  intelligent  people,  they  cannot  well  go  wrong  ;  but  competi- 
tors for  a  farm  have  a  very  different  interest  at  heart.  It  is  ob- 
viously of  importance  to  them  to  get  it  upon  as  low  terms  as  possir 
ble  ;  and  for  that  reason,  they  make  their  offers  as  near  the  ground 
as  they  can,  with  the  prospect  at  the  same  time  of  getting  the 
farm.  From  this  mode  of  proceeding,  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  there  will  be  a  great  variety  of  offers  ;  but,  surely  it  affords 
no  proof  of  these  people  either  not  knowing  their  business,  or 
of  its  being  an  improper  mode  of  letting  land.  Were  these  very 
people  employed  to  put  a  value  upon  the  farm  under  considera- 
tion, it  is  probable  they  would  agree. in  the  result,  or  nearly 
so ;  but,  being  all  competitors  for  the  same  apple,  it  is  the  object 
of  all  to  undervalue  it ;  and  hence  the  variety  of  offers. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  any  further,  for  I  am  only  taking 
up  the  space  of  your  Magazine.  Every  man,  without  exception, 
ought  to  be  permitted  the  free  use  of  his  own  property  ;  and  it 
is  the  very  essence  of  tyranny  to  interfere  in  the  smallest  degree 
with  the  most  sacred  of  ail  privileges.  Upon  this  principle, 
every  landlord  is  entitled  to  let  his  land  in  the  way  his  inclination 
prompts  him,  even  were  that  mode  of  management  to  have  all 
the  ruinous  consequences  attributed  to  it  by  your  correspondent ; 
;\nd  I  am  happy  that  my  opinion  is  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of 
the  most  intelligent  agriculturists  of  the  present  day. — I  am 

A  CONSTAN  r  Rl  ADER. 


WOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

CoNSinKRiNG  the  above  ftrifturcrs  to  be  unfriendly  to  improve- 
ment, and  as  tending  to  fupport  a  fyUem  which  ultimately  will  beg- 
jrar  the  tenantry,  we  cannot  fuffcr  them  to  go  before  our  readers, 
without  being  accompanied  with  a  few.obfervations.  In  offering 
t'le  following  remarks,  the  Conductor  docs  not  mean  to  advocate 
ti.e  caufc  either  of  landlord  or  tenant,  bnt  fmiply  to  inveftigate 
the  abltradi  qucflion  in  fo  far  as  agricultural  inipvovwmcnt  is  there- 
with con  nc  died. 

In  x\\c  first  place,  The  Conduftor  fubfcribes,  without  referve,  to 
the  doctrine  maintained  by  his  Abcrdccniliire  corrcfpondcnt  re- 
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fpe£Hng  what  that  gentleman  is  pleafed  to  call  die  original  fi^ht 
of  the  tenant  to  have  an  ofler  or  demand  from  the  landlord  before 
he  opens  his  mouth  upon  the  fubjefi  to  be  treated  of.     The  pro-> 
priety  of  this  rule  is  fupported  by  the  eilablilhed  pra6);ice  of  every 
other  trade  ;  and  a  departure  from  it  in  any  cafe,  is  evidently  caU 
culated  to  enrich  the  feller  at  the  expenfe  of  the  purchafer.     In 
every  branch  of  trade,  (that  of  fettingland  excepted),  it  is  an  inva- 
riable rule,  that  the  feller  fhall  (late  his  price,  which  price  the  buy^ 
er  either  agrees  to  give,  or  endeavours  to  bid  the  feller  down,  ac- 
cording CO  the  opinion  entertained  of  the^  market  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle.    All  this  is  fair  and  open  conduct  \  and  gives  lio  advantage  to 
cither  fide,  unlefs  what  flows  from  fuperior  knowledge  or  greater 
abilities.     But  the  cafe  is  very  different  when  land  is  to  be  dilpof- 
cd  of  for  a  limited  period.     According  to  the  fyftem  fupported  by 
*  a  Conftant  Reader, '  the  feller  cannot  be  committed  for  a  mo- 
ment, till  the  tranfaAion  is  finally  concluded.      He  {lands  aloof 
and  allows  his  commodity  to  be  valued  by  others,  without  troubling 
himfelf  whether   their  judgment  be   found  or  otherwife.     He 
pockets  the  opinions  of  all ;  and  ftands  upon  ground  which  al- 
lows him  to  influence  the  mind  of  each,  and  to  work  upon  their 
paflfions  in  fuch  a  way  as  may  eminently  ferve  his  own  private  in- 
tereft.     In  a  word,  to  receive  private  offers  for  land,  and  to  fet  it 
according  to  the  higheft  of  thefe  offers,  may  be  of  advantage  to 
the  landlord,  but  mud  in  the  fame  degree  be  injurious  to  the  te- 
nant, from  whom  the  lad  farthing  may  be  fqueezed,  by  (leadily 
adhering  to  the  fydem  animadverted  upon. 

2dly^  Another  evil  arises  from  setting  land  to  the  highest  of- 
ferer, which  every  liberal  minded  landlord  will  regard.as  of  im- 
Eortance.  '  Where  this  practice  is  strictly  adhered,  to,  it  rarely 
appens,  that  the  old  tenant  can  obtain  a  renewal  of  his  lease, 
because  other  offerers  bid  upon  his  judgement.  Notwithstanding 
that  offers  are  always  kept  secret,  it  somehow  or  other  happens, 
that  they  are  generally  less  or  more  known  before  a  bargain  is 
concluded,  which  affords  opportunity  of  bidding  at  the  post,  and 
for  sanguine  people  to  exceed  their  original  offers.  An  old 
tenant  is  apt  to  be  cautious.  He  knows>  from  experience,  what 
the  farm  can  produce,  and  will  not  advance  his  oflcr,  merely  be- 
cause a  novice,  or  some  other  person  who  knows  no  more  of  tlie 
land  for  which  he  is  offering,  than  what  was  gained  in  walking 
once  or  twice  over  it,  has  been  pleased  to  outbid  him.  On  \h\% 
account,  private  offers  must  be  regarded  as  unfriendly  to  agricul- 
ture. In  fact,  the  system  is  calculated  to  exclude  men  of  judge- 
ment and  experience  from  possessing  land,  and  to  throw  it  alto- 
^ther  into  the  hands  of  rash  adventurers. 

^dly^  The  setting  of  land  by  private  offers  is  not  cf  ancient 
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date^  and  Would  not  have  been  gone  into  by  the  tenanttyj  had 
not  the  candidates  for  farms  become  more  numerous  than  the 
farms  that  were  to  be  disposed  of.  This  disproportion  betwixt 
candidates  and  farmS)  gave  an  advantage  to  landlords,  and  neces- 
sarily served  to  raise  the  rate  of  rent ;  but,  viewed  in  this  lights 
the  advantage  was  a  fair  one,  add  no  more  than  what  is  enjoyed 
in  every  market  by  the  seller,  when  the  quantity  of  the  commo-^ 
dity  to  be  sold  is  below  the  wants  of  the  purchasers.  To  increase 
the  advantage  above  this  extenti  the  system  of  receiving  pri- 
vate offers  was  resorted  to ;  and  it  is  against  this  artificial  mean  of 
raising  rent  that  we  are  contending.  Let  us  put  a  parallel  case, 
and  leave  the  inference  to  others.  Suppose  that  farmers,  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  when  grain  was  very  scarce,  and  prices  un- 
commonly high,  had  refused  to  fix  a  price  upon  grain,  and  de- 
termined to  sell  only  to  those  who  made  them  written  proposals. 
No  doubt,  in  this  way,  an  article,  already  high  priced,  might 
have  been  raised  still  higher ;  but,  Would  the  conduct  of  such 
persons  have  been  considered  as  laudable  and  praiseworthy  ? 
Certainly  not ;  and  yet  it  might  have  been  defended  by  arguments 
drawn  from  almost  every  page  of  the  paper  we  are  now  comment- 
ing upon. 

'it/liy.  The  author  seems  to  think  that  the  tenant  would  not  be 
benefited  by  the  first  word  coming  from  the  landlord,  because 
the  latter  might  make  an  unreasonable  demand.  We  grant  that 
he  might, — though  unwilling  to  suppose  that  any  landlord  would 
adopt  such  preposterous  conduct.  Does  the  seller  of  com  or 
cattle  who  demands  a  ridiculous  price  for  his  commodity,  obtain 
more  than  the  seller  who  seeks  a  price  something  like  the  fair 
market  value  ?  No,  he  never  does.  Such  are  laughed  at  in  the 
first  instance,  and  ultimately  sell  for  less  money  than  their  more 
prudent  neighbours.  The  landlord  who  imitated  their  conduct, 
would  not  fare  one  whit  better. 

But,  why  Kbel  the  landowners  by  supposing  that  any  one  of 
them  would  adopt  a  practice  calculated  exactly  lor  the  meridian 
of  fishwives  ?  Is  it  not  more  probable,  certainly  more  creditable 
to  suppose,  th:^t  those  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  land, 
would  call  for  the  aid  of  a  skilful  surveyor,  and,  from  his  report, 
form  an  opinion  concerning  the  worth  of  the  article  they  were 
going  to  ofer  in  the  market  ?  By  a  plan  of  this  kind,  the  rijjht  of 
the  landlord  to  chuse  his  own  tenant  would  rather  be  strengthened 
than  impugned.  He  may  set  his  land  to  whom  he  pleases,  much 
more  effectually,  and  upon  sounder  principles,  than  can  be  done 
under  the  system  of  receiving  private  offers. 

5M/^,  *  Who  bids  more,*  may  be  a  good  enough  way  to  as- 
certain the  value  of  an  article  at  the  time,  or  even  for  fixing  the 
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rent  of  a  grass  park,  which  is  onlf  to  remain  with  the  farmer 
for  a  season ;  but  we  doubt  if  it  can  be  depended  upon  as  a 
Sure  criterion  for  determining  the  value  of  land  for  19  or  21 
years,  the  ordinary  period  of  Scottish  leases.  To  value  land  is 
at  all  times  a  dimcult  and  abstruse  business,  because  many  cir- 
cumstances must  be  taken  into  consideration,  besides  the  quality 
df  the  soil  under  view.  A  surveyor  of  sense  and  experience  may 
Come  pretty  near  the  worth  of  land  at  the  time  ;  but  no  man  cait 
Speak  to  its  after  worth,  because  that  depends  entirely  upon  contin- 
gencies which  cannot  be  calculated  upon.  Our  author,  however, 
Aeems  to  believe,  that  the  value  of  an  acre  of  land  may  be  estt^- 
tnated  as  exactly  as  that  of  a  guinea ;  otherwise,  why  does  he  maint 
taiti  that  the  man  is  a  fool  who  takes  land  aboVe  its  value  !  Now^ 
the  precise  value  of  land  cannot  be  ascertained,  because  it  dependa 
altogether  upon  the  value  of  produce,  which  is  incessantly  varying. 
For  a  dozen  of  years  back,  offerers  have  trusted  a  good  deal  t6 
%vhat  is  called  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  Country,  and  they 
have  not  been  disappointed  ;  out,  if  the  country  should  not  con«> 
tinue  to  increase  in  prosperity,  nay,  if  it  should  remain  merely 
stationary,  what  is  to  become  of  those  who  have  of  late  acted  upoil 
this  principle  ?  Much  might  be  said  on  this  head  \  but  we  for* 
bear  from  urging  it. 

6thitfy  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  reasons  stated  by 
our  Aberdeenshire  correspondent,  as  influencing  offerers  for  land 
to  dift'er  so  widely  in  their  respective  estimates,  are  cogent  and 
well-founded.  We  have  seen  them  exemplified  in  numerous  in- 
stances ;  and  believe,  that  the  reason  why  they  have  hitherto  not 
proved  fatal  to  those  concerned  is,  that  an  advance  of  the  value 
of  produce  has  taken  place,  which,  with  some  truth,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  corresponding  with  that  which  land  rent  had  previously 
experienced. 

Lastly^  It  no  doubt  may  appear  foolish  conduct  for  any  per- 
son to  offer  a  higher  rent  for  a  form  than  he  thinks  it  capably 
of  paying ;  but  every  person  of  common  observation  knows  it  is 
done  every  day,  though,  from  the  circumstances  already  men^ 
lioned,  the  probable  consequences  at  the  time  have  been  for- 
funately  averted.  It  is  very  well  for  our  ccArrespondent  to  sit  irt 
his  room,  perhaps  in  his  easy  chair,  with  ev^ry  comfort  around 
lum,  and  to  say  the  rents  offered  for  land  cannot  be  too  high } 
ttat  the  fellows  are  capable  of  paying  them,  otherwise  they  would 
Aot  make  such  offers.  But  we  beg  him  to  reflect  upon  the  actual 
ttituatiotl  of  an  offerer  in  numerous  cases.  He  is  out  of  a  farm ; 
^  interest  of  his  capital  stock  may  not  be  suflicient  to  make  him 
and  his  family  live.  He  sees  other  people  doing  well,  who  offered^ 
Hot  ofdy  above  their  own  judgment, but  also  abote  that  of  the  whole 
^j^ptmtry  %  and  therefore^  boldly  determines  to  exceed  the  highest 
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offerer,  tliiiiking  that  Jie  stands  a  cliance  of  experiencing  tlie 
pame.  good  luck  fortunately,  gained  by  others  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced. This  is  the  rule  of  conduct  now  adopted  ;  and 
can  scarcely  be  blamed,  because  it  cannot  be  avoided.  The 
farmer  stands  precisely  in  the  situation  which  the  purchaser 
of  corn  occupied  in  1799  and  1800.  With  the  like  truth,  the 
purchaser  of  oat-meal  might  then  have  been  blamed  for  giving 
ilvepence  and  sixpence  per  pound  weight  for  an  article  which  is 
not  loften  above  one  third  of  these  sums.  Had  the  purchaser 
been  blamed,  he  probably  would  have  replied,  that  he  coiald  not 
starve ;  therefore,  was  obliged  to  buy  it  at  the  njarket  price;  and 
,so  must  the  farmer  reply  to  tire  person,  who  characterizes  him  as 
an  idiot  for  taking  land  above  its  real  worth.  But  the  farmer  has 
n  better  excuse  to  urge.  He  knows  that  the  value  of  land  has 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  probably  will  not  be  diminished : 
therefore,  under  the  influence  of  the  passion  of  /lopf^ — a  passion 
which  influences  mankind  more  than  any  other,  he  gives  up  his 
judgment,  and  concludes,  *  that  the  value  of  any  thing  is  just 
exactly  what  it  will  bring.  *  In  many  modern  sets,  it  is  evident 
that  no  other  principle  guided  the  taker ;  but,  whether  landed 
proprietors  consult  their  permanent  interest,  by  receiving  private 
proposals  for  land  from  such  people,  is  a  question  which  we  do 
not  venture  to  determine.  Assuredly,  however,  the  interest  of 
agriculture  is  thereby  sacrificed,  as  may,  at  an  after  period,  be 
completely  exemplified-  N. 
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On  Burning  Stubble^  Iffc. 

iSiR, 

.  It  may  perhaps  admit  of  more  difliculty  (Iian  is  generally  sup- 
posed, how  to  decide  properly  the  question,  whether  the  ashes 
of  a  burnt  vegetable,  or  the  same  vegetable  reduced  to  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  aflx)rd  most  nourishment  to  plants. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  China,  two  crops  of  corn  are  every 
ftummer  taken  from  the  same  field ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Sir 
George  Staunton,  that  the  stubble  of  the  first  crop  is  universally 
burnt  as  a  manure  for  the  second.  In  the  interior  of  Africa,  also, 
^ve  are  told,  that  the  principal  manure  which  a  field,  destined  to  be 
f  own  with  corn,  receives,  is  derived  from  what  vegetable  sub^ 
r.tances  are  bunit  on  tliQ  spot.  And,  in  this  country,  we  have 
often  seen  the  wonderful  efl^ects  of  paring  and  burning  the  vege- 
table roots  of  the  surface  soil  in  promoting  vegetation. 

J  am  led  to  these  remarks,  from  observing,  in  the  Fourth  Vo- 
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lame  of  the  Communicatioas  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  let- 
ter from  Mr  William  Curtis  of  Lynn,  Norfolk,  wherein  he  siys, 
he  has  tried  several  experim3nt3,  which  show  that  the  ^burning  of 
stubbie  enriches  greatly  the  fields, for  the  ensuing  crops,  as  well 
as  renders  them  cleaner  by  destroying  the  weeds. 
•  Another  gentleman,  in  the  same  volume,  Mr  William  Pontey 
of  Huddersfield,  ascribes  the  advantagje  of  burning  straw  on  fal- 
lows to  the  effect  of  heat.  He  thus  describes  a  case  that  fell  un- 
der his  own  observation. 

*  A  neighbour  of  mine  has  a  mill  where  he  shells  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oats,  the  husks  of  which  he  was  used  to  burn,  and  to 
spread  the  ashes  upon  his  grass  lands  ;  but  their  effects  were  orrly 
observable  for  one  season,  and  were  by  no  means  considerable  ; 
within  the  last  ten  years  he  has  fallen  into  the  practice  of  spread- 
mg  the  said  husks  upon  his  fallow  when  it  is  dry,  to  the  depth  of 
six  or  eight  inches.  To  these  he  sets  fire  as  soon  as  the  wind  is 
favourable;  and  though  the  quantity  of  ashes  left  be  trifling, 
the  article  being  very  liiiht,  yet  the  soil  is  uniformly  so  enriched, 
that  though  no  other  tillage  be  applied,  the  burnt  part  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  what  was  tilled  with  cither  lime  or  dung.  To 
these  effects,  I  have  for  several  years  been  an  attentive  observer 
of  the  benefit  for  four  following  crops. '  A.  S. 
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Loose  Hints  respecting  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  Farmers  Thirty 

or  Forty  Years  ago. 

Sir, 

■  Will  ye  allow  a  plain  old  fashioned  country  man  to  try  hi» 
hand  at  a  letter  for  your  Magazine  ?  Though  not  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  books,  (for  I  had  always  a  turn  for  reading  when 
books  came  in  my  way),  yet  I  am  very  unskilful  in  composition^ 
and  know  little  or  nothing  about  what,  I  believe,  your  learned 
f<blks  call  the  *  collocation  of  words  •,  *  or  the  proper  rendering  of 
a  period.  Trusting,  however,  to  you  for  a  little  brushing  up 
where  needful,  I  will  proceed  without  further  preface. 

Observing  frequent  attempts  in  your  work,  to  compare  the  state 
of  agriculture  and  the  manners  of  agriculturists  in  the  preseiit 
times  with  wh&t  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  I  beg  leave 
to  send  for  your  insertion,  if  doenied  worthy  of  it,  some  rude 
hints  on  the  same  subject. 

'  In  my  early  days,  Mr  Conductor,  there  was  more  simplicity, 
more  unostentatious  hospitality,  and  a  great  deal  more  appearance 
#f  piety,   than  what  is  now  to  be  seen  r.niong  fnrmers.     The 

change. 
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change,  you  will  x\o  doubt  say,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  in* 
creased  opulence,  and  mpr^  successful  industry  ;  and  I  am  by  no 
means  disposed  to  dispute  the  point  w^th  you.  Allow  me  at  the 
s^me  time  to  suggest,  that  the  change,  upon  the  whole,  is  unfs^ 
vourable,  and  gives  but  too  much  reason  to  dread,  that  the  real, 
strength  of  the  nation  is  upon  the  decline  \  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore uie  duty  of  every  person  wha  has  a  spark  of  patriotism  in  his. 
composition  to  try  to  check  the  growing  evil.  But  I  iind  I  am 
rather  digressing  from  my  subject,  and  hope  you  will  kindly  ex- 
cuse the  occasional  *  garrulities '  of  an  old  man.  Ferty  years  ago, 
almost  every  young  farmer  was  as  well  skilled  in  the  operative 
p^t  of  farming  as  any  servant  his  father  had.  He  went,  for  the 
most  part,  regularly  to  the  plough ;  bore  an  active  hand  in  sow- 
ing and  dighting  the  corn,  and  in  the  labours  of  hay  time  and 
harvest.  Not  that  his  whole  time  was  occupied  in  manual  la- 
bour ;  for,  if  he  had  a  turn  for  reading,  his  propensity  might  be 
freely  indulged  in  the  numerous  avocations  incident  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  farmer ;  and>  in  general,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found 
that  reading  will  be  prosecuted  to  as  great  advantage  in  the  inter- 
vals of  moderate  labour,  as  when  it  is  made  a  n)ore  constant  em- 
ployment. Nor  was  the  young  farmer  without  bis  social  inter- 
course and  innocent  recreations.  Well  do  I  r'^member  with 
what  buoyancy  of  spirits  we  used  to  enjoy  our  social  meetings, 
and  how  the  body,  braced  and  invigorated  by  moderate  toil,  per- 
formed its  functions  so  cheerily,  that  our  days  glided  away  in 
such  peace  and  happiness  as  the  idle  and  dissipated  have  no  ides 
of.  At  that  time,  too,  it  would  have  been  thought  perfectly  dis« 
graceful  to  be  habitually  absent  from  church.  The*  old  farmers, 
in  general,  made  a  point  of  not  only  going  regularly  themselves, 
but  taking  their  whole  family  with  them,  both  forenoon  and  after- 
noon, and  concluded  the  day  of  sacred  rest  by  instructing  tlieir 
children  and  servants,  and  in  devotional  exercises.  However,  re* 
gard  to  truth  forces  one  to  acknowledge,  that  on  market  days,  ad- 
herence to  rigid  temperance  was  more  frequently  forgotten  than 
could  have  been  wished.  The  truth  is,  that  the  beverage  at  th^ 
time  most  commonly  drank  when  business  was  transacted,  had  a 
more  intoxicating  quality  than  the  liquor  now  used ;  especially, 
as  was  often  tlie  case,  when  it  was  taken  into  an  empty  stomach, 
for  the  farmers  in  those  days  did  not  always  dine  in  the  market 
town.  In  this  case,  a  glass  or  two  of  spirits  and  a  bottle  of  ale, 
taken  either  separately,  or  mixed  into  '  poippin, '  would  sometimes 
fluster  die  old  farmer,  and  send  him  heme  in  a  very  talkative 
humour  to  his  family.  So  much  then  for  the  character  of  a 
farmer  forty  years  ago.  It  is  but  a  rough  sketch ;  but  I  have  no 
inclination  to  occupy  too  much  of  your  useful  work>  having  littlo 
ability  to  do  it  to  good  purpose. 

It 
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It  would  be  a  very  inTidious  talk  to  contrail  the  chara^er  of 
tl^e  modem  fanner  with  the  above  i  s^nd  although  there  are  Hill  a 
good  number  whpfe  charaders,  iii  every  refpe£l,  would  not  fuffer 
in  die  comparifoiij  yet  I  am  much  afraid  the  generality  would  fall 
faTi  very  far  behind>  in  fome  of  the  points  dated  above.  Let  me 
therefore  conclude  with  a  word  of  advice  to  iuch  of  them  as  are 
juft  darting  their  farming  career ;  and  aa  what  I  have  tp  fay  14 
the  refiilt  oJF  experience,  I  eamedlv  beg  their  attention  to  it.  fin- 
deavour  to  think  and  a£l  for  yourlelf.  Follow  npt  the  cudom$ 
and  habits  of  others*  any  further  than  reafon  and  prudence  ap- 
prove- CuUivatc  a  tade  for  fimple  and  unexpesfiv^  pleafures ; 
and  tedifyi  by  your  behaviour,  that  you  underdand  wherein  the 
true  dignity  of  man  confids. 

if  my  ardour  for  fcribbling  is  not  damped  by  the  reje£lion  of 
this  paper,  I  (hall  perhaps,  at  fome  future  opportunity,  fend  you 
another  on  the  date  of  hufbandry  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in  this 
county.     lam,  yours,  &c. 

East  Lotldan^  January  2.  1808.  RuSTICUS. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  TH?  FARMER'S  MAGAZIKE. 

Information  requested  concerning  the  Process  of  Charring  Peat* 

Sir, 

I  SHiLL  be  glad  to  be  informed,  through  the  medium  of 
four  Magazine,  of  the  procefs  of  charring  peats,  in  order  to  ufe 
:he  afhes  for  manure,  as  pra&ifed  in  feveral  of  the  inland  coun- 
:ie6  of  England. 

So  far  as  my  information  goes,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think> 
;hat,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  where  peat  mofs  of  the  pro- 
}er  quality  prevails,  the  adiesof  peats  might  be  obtained  at  a  very 
mall  expenfe,  and  that  the  application  of  them  as  manure  would 
)e  attended  with  great  effect. 

If  any  of  your  correfpoiidents  can  favour  me  with  a  datement 
)f  the  expenfe  of  labour,  and  the  quantity  of  peats  which  one  hand 
:an  turn  and  bum  in  a  feafon,  it  may  aflid  myfelf  and  others  to 
brm  a  tolerably  corred  edimate  of  the  expenfe  of  a  trial.  I  am^ 
Sir,  vpurs,  &c. 

Gkugow,  1808.  A.  B. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  VARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Description  of  a  Feeding  Bi^re  in  the  County  Qf  Kent* 
llRj 
III  your  ufeful  Magazine,  vol.  III.  p.  8.  and  vol.  V.  p.  300.^ 
flbd  accounts  given  of  the  Elkmount  and  Roxbuighihire  feeding 

byres  > 
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byres;  and  as  one,  which,  for  the  reafons  after  mentione 
think  preferable  to  either  of  them,  has  lately  been  ere£tecl  at  \ 
farm,  Eltham,  Kent,  by  a  Cumberland  fanner,  who  took  a 
of  that  farm  about  feven  years  ago,  I  (hall,  for  the  inform; 
»and  benefit  of  your  numerous  readers  and  of  the  public,  er 
vour  to  defcribe  the  feveral  parts  thereof  in  as  concife  and  in 
gible  a  manner  as  I  can. 

The  building  is  1 135  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  20  feet 
under  the  footing  beam,  having  a  floor  raifed  feven  feet  abov 
cattle,  by  which  means  a  bam  is  obtained  above,  as  well  as  a 
below.  The  byre  holds  64  cattle  in  two  rows,  their  heads  f; 
each  other,  and  between  them  is  a  gangway  4  feet  4  inches  1 
for  the  feeding  man.  At  the  heads  of  the  cattle  are  cribs, 
a  rack  for  hay  \  behind  which  is  a  foletree,  with  fleps  3 
TO  inches  high,  which  goes  into  a  railing  before  the  heads  ol 
cattle  ;  and  oehind  this  is  another  railing,  with  boards  nailed 
icf  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  let  into  the  foletree  at  the 
torti,  floping  into  the  gangway,  which  loaves  2  feet  7  inch 
the  top  of  the  racks  for  the  gangway.  There  are  fix  ventil 
on  each  fide  to  let  out  the  breath  and  heat  of  the  cattle,  and 
doors  at  each  end  of  the  building,  viz.  one  at  each  end  ol 
gangway,  and  one  at  each  end  of  the  two  grips,  which  del 
regularly  from  each  end  to  the  centre.  Another  gangway  2 
wide  croiTes  the  middle  of  the  byre,  having  a  dcfcent  fron 
back  of  the  building,  which  conveys  all  the  urine  of  the  ( 
iiito  a  refervoir  in  the  front,  where  the  dung  is  depofited. 
frangway  interfefls  the.  grips  and  the  middle  gangway,  an 
vides  the. byre  into  four  equal  parts,  each  holding  fixtecn  c 
A  to-fall  for  calf-pens  is  built  against  the  back  part  of  the 
near  the  centre  of  it,  with  a  door  of  communication,  by  \ 
the  calves  may  go  to  their  dams.  There  are  alfo  t(hfalls  er 
in  the  front  of  the  building,  one  of  which  fervcs  ar,  a  dwe 
houfe  to  the  cowman,  another  is  for  holding  a  cart,  a  thi 
ufed  as  a  milking  place,  and  a  fourth  contains  a  boiler  for  he 
water,  to  scald  milk  vessels,  or  for  boiling  any  sort  of  foo^ 
the  cattle.  There  are  also  three  convenient  bed-rooms  : 
these  tcrfalls.  The  building  is  on  sloping  ground,  the  cart 
ing^high  on  the  outside  of  the  back  wall,  which  enables  the 
to  come  easily  into  the  barn  with  the  different  sorts*  of  foo 
the  cattle.  The  barn  holds  as  much  hay  as  will  serve  fo 
winter,  'exclusive  of  a  room  for  grains,  turnips,  potato(?i 
cabbages,  which  are  carted  into  the  barn,  and  let  down  b 
trap- doors  into  a  little  waggon  with  four  wheels,  which  the 
man  pushes  ailong  the  gangway,  to  feed  the  cattle  on  each  b 

The  advantages  detived  from  a  barn  and  byre  of  this  ccn: 
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tion^  arej  1.  That  one  man  can,  with  ease,  feed  the  whole  sixtr- 
Ibur  cattle  fire  times  a  day,  turn  them  out,  clean  the  house,  take- 
up  due  cattle  again^  and,  besides,  milk  twelve  cows  twice  a  day, 
and  suckle  as  many  calves.  2.  That  the  whole  of  the  hay  neces- 
sary for  winter  consumption,  can  be  carted  in  small  quantities  as 
flot  ready,  without  being  long  exposed  to  injury  from  rain,  and 
deposited  in  the  barn,  where  neither  the  breath  nor  stench  of  the 
cattle  can  come  to  corrupt  it ;  and  lastly,  that  green  food,  for 
soiling  cattle  in  summer,  can  be  deposited  there,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

The  plan  of  this  building  will  therefore,  I  trust,  be  present- 
ed to  the  numerous  readers  of  your  useful  Work,  who  will  judge 
of  the  comparative  utility  of  the  diflerent  plans  ;  and  the  writer 
will  find  himself  particularly  gratified,  should  any  improvements 
be  suggested.  Tours  truly, 

Januaty  29M,  1807.  A  Kentish  Grazier. 

NoU.  Should  a  plan  of  the  byre  above  described  be  sent  us, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  have  it  engraven,  and  presented  to  our 
readers  in  a  subsequent  Number.  If  one  man  executes  all  the 
Work  mentioned,  we  must  say  that  he  is  not  an  idle  one. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  onRrt's  Diagram  and  Demomtrtaion  of  the  efficient  Length 
of  Lever  of  Horses^  &c.  drawing  in  a  Circular  Jralh  by  Swings 
Trees. 

If  the  proverb  <  Silence  gives  confent, '  be  founded  in  truth, 
we  mnft,  after  a  lapfe  of  almoft  three  years,  fuppofe,  that  your- 
felf  and  the  numerous  readers  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  reit  fa- 
tiified  with  Rri^s  diagram  and  demonftration  of  the  efficient 
length  of  lever  of  horfes,  &c.  drawing  in  a  circular  walk  by 
fraqg-trees.  Repeatedly  fchooled  by  Rrr,  your  conefpondent 
T-*t  became  very  complaifant,  and  ready  to  pin  his  mechanical 
faith  to  that  gentleflian's  fleeve.  He  did  right,  however,  in  de- 
cSning  his  bet  of  a  cump  and  dozen  on  the  terms  on  which  it  was 
oCeted ;  as,  by  the  qualificarion  '  general  principle,  not  abfoiute 
fiumtum  rfhfs  by  obliquity,*  Rrr  feems  to  propofe  fomething  like 
what  is  commonly  called  a  bubble  bet  s  for,  by  the  qualifying  ex- 
preflion  '  general  principle, '  &c.  he  is  fuppofed  to  mean,  merely 
that  there  is  fome  lofs  of  lever  in  drawing  by  fwing-trees  in  a  cir- 
cle i  a  propofition  fo  felf-evident,  that  it  may  be  confidered  a  me- 
dumicai  axiom.    Had  it^  then,  been  fabmitted  to  the  leamid  Pro- 
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fefloT  of  Natural  Philofophy  of  this  or  any  other  onimeffity,  if 
^ould  probably  have  been  anfveered  by  a  fmiloi  not  expTeflS¥e<>f 
the  hi^rheft  refpeA  fof  the  party  who  mi^bf  have  had  the  liard!-' 
hood  ro  lay  *  th€  queflhn  atiffue'  before  him. 

As  the  fire  produced  by  R  r  r^s  <  flint  and'fteef^'  is  rStlrer  too 
much  enveloped  in  fmokey  to  afford  light  tO"  ydnr  headerft'fb-eiH 
able  them  fo  draw  old  Lady  Troth  out  of  the  yrelU  wHieh^  ihe 
fong  fjysy  fhe  has  chofen  for  a' h^itation^^  it  is  here  inffeiided't«y 
attempt  the  taik^  and  to  (how,  tha^  whethef  ^Mir^/  or  paiticnisliV 
the  principle  on  whith  R  r  r  endeavours  to  deitooni&at^  the  lofr 
of  lever,' is  a  falfe  one ;  and  that  the  .quantom  oP  tbfs^  infttrarf  of 
being  near  three  feet,  as  is  faid  at  {tege  195,  vol;  ti;;— of^  as  vb  &i<l 
at  page  19,  vol.  v.  at  ieafi  thUee  fe^ty-^-is,  infeaKty^  ~tiAde»  mne* 
incnes. 


Fig.  1 .  R  r  r  fay^y 
'  take  A  the  centre  of 
the  horfe  wheel,  and  A 
B  as  the.  entire  efficient 
length  of  the  (tart  or 
lever  upon  which  the 
horfe  adiSy  in  traces  faf*- 
tcned  to  the  loop  or  eye 
at  B.  The  dotted  arc 
B  F  is  part  of  the  circle 
m  which  thehorfedraws. 
Suppoib  C  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  horfe's 
draught,  or  the  point 
between  his  Oioulders,  3  \ 
and  removed  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  length  of 
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the  trace,  fwingle-^rees,  &c.  ^  feet  from  B,  the  point  of  the 
lever  to  which  he  is  attached.  Let  fall  the  perpendicular  C  £ 
from  C,  the  point  of  a£(ual  draughty  to  £  upon  the  lever>.or  Aarr.' 
Now,  I  affirm  (fays  he),  the  horfe  drawing  obliquely  from  B,  in  the 
line  B  C,  exerts  a  power  exaAly  equivalent  to  what  he  would  poiTefft 
if  drawing  dlie£liy  perpendicular  to  A  B-in  the  tine  £  C,  which 
reduces  the  efficient  length  of  the  original  lever  A  B  to  A  E  ;  and 
if  we  fuppofe  A  B  13  feet,  B  C  8^  feet,  A  £  wUl*  be  only  a  little 
more  than  ten  feet ;'  which  makes  three  feet  nearly  cut  off,  accord- 
ing to  R  r  r,  '  from  the  original  lever  A  B ;  *  whereas  die  real 
I06  of  lever  is  under  nine  indhes,  viz.  .72  of  a  foot. 

Fig.  1.  The  perpendicular  C  £  cannot  exift ;  as  the  line  A  B^ 
is  not  the  bafe  of  the  plane  of  refiftance.  By  falfely  a(rumtng  thi^ 
perpen'4>'**ihr,  R  r  r  makes  the  reduced  lever  A  E  ten,  or  neariy 
^•n,,  feet,  vhich  ought  to  be  12*9(  feet. 

Fig. 
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Fig.  2.  B  A  C  is 
the  resistixig  plane^  and 
A  duit  angle  Where  tfa^ 
resisting  power  is.  Ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of 
mechanicsi  B  C  is  the 
tnse  of  that  plane^  and 
b j  the  saine  laws  A  H  : 
a  line  at  right  angles  to 
6  C,  the  base  of  the 
plane  of  resistance^  Is 
ike  lever  which  may  he 
made  to  act  against  the  re» 
sisting  poiver  at  A^  Ifj 
ihrough  the  point  H  an 
arc  H  E  be  made,  with 


radius  A  H,  the  length  ^^l.\^\  i^"       '    {j'U   ' 
of  A  E  will  be  equal  to    13  1211109   8  7  6  5   4   S   «    . 


that  of  A  H»  which  is  12.28  feet.     Q.  £.  D. 

Let  us  suppose  that  R  r  r  had  extended  his  ttaceSj  so  that 
the  point  of  draught  b  at  F  iii  the  line  B  t^,  then  IF*  A  would  be 
his  perpendicular,  and|  a  priori^  there  is  m  lever.  But  even  at 
this  point  there  will  be  a  lever  of  9.S  feet.  Let  fall  the  perpen* 
dicular  A  G,  and  with  this  radiUs  make  or  describe^  the  arc  G  K^ 
and  A  K  is  equal  to  A  G  the  length  of  the  lever^  Which  Inay  be 
demonstrated  as  the  preceding. 

To  calculate  the  Length  of  the  Levet. 

As  A  H  B,  Fig.  2^  is  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  square  of 
tfaie  hypothenuse  A  B,  minus  me  square  of  one  of  the  sides  B  H, 
U  equal  to  the  square  of  the  other  side  A  H,  the  square  root  of 
which  is  the  length  of  the  lever ;  that  is,  from  the  square  of  the 
start  A  B»  subtract  the  sqUare  of  half  the  length  of  the  traces^ 
&c»  B  C  the  square  root  of  the  remainder^  is  me  length  of  A  H 
dr  A  £  the  length  of  the  leVer. 

Example. 
i69» 


A  B  13  feet  (quired,  is    • 
t1i«  htlf  of  B  C  %\.  if  1 
4il^;'whichi  fquaicd,  2sj 
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t92        Lease  betnveen  a, landed  Prepriet^r  and  Sis  Tenant,        Jmie 

[The  following  Copy  of  a  Lease,  drawn  up  by  a  respectable 
Gentlemani  has  been  obligingly  communicated  to  us ;  and 
observations  thereupon  are  respectfully  requested  from  such 
of  our  Correspondents  as  may  have  made  that  useful  and 
necessary  mode  of  tenure  their  particular  study*  At  a  fu- 
ture period)  we  may,  perhaps>  offer  some  remarks  upon  several 
of  the  dauses  of  rliis  tease  j  but,  at  present,  shall  content 
ourselves  with  observing,  that  the  last  one,  viz.  that  all  dif- 
ferences should  be  referred  to  arbitrators,  is  highly  salutary, 
saving  the  tenant  from  vexatious  litigation  in  law  courts, 
oft^n  ruinous  to  his  purse,  and  always  distressing  to  him  aa 
a  private  incUvidual.J 

It  is  contracted  and  agreed  on  between 
on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  part,  in  manner 

fbllowmg :  That  is  to  say. 

The  said  in  consideration  of  the  rent  and  other  obliga* 

tioQS  after  mentioned,  prestable  by  the  tenant,  has  set,  and  here- 
tyy  sets,  and  in  tack  and  assedation  lets  to  the  said 
and  his  heirs,  whether  of  line  or  by  appointment,  under  the  con- 
dition after  mentioned,  but  always  without  division,  and  seclud- 
ing assignees,  whether  legal  or  conventional,  and  subtenants  of 
ievery  description,  All  and  Whole  the 

• 

but  with  and  under  the. following  reservations  and  conditions,  viz. 
Heserving  to  the  proprietor  power  to  search  for,  win,  and  work, 
all  metals  and  minerals,  in  any  part  of  the  said  lands,  and  to  sell 
or  apply  the  same  to  his  use,  and  also  to  make  roads  requisite  for 
such,  or  other  purposes,  he  always  paying  to  the  tenant  for  any 
surface  damage  thereby  done  to  the  grounds,  as  the  same  shall  be 
ascertained  by  two  neutral  men  mutually  chosen,  and,  failing  such 
choice,  in  manner  after  mentioned  ; ,  as  also,  reserving  to  the  pro- 
prietor power  to  allocate  such  parrs  of  the  mosses  in  said  farm  as 
have  been  hitherto  in  use  to  be  dug  or  cast  for  peats,  and  that  to 
such  of  the  other  tenants  or  pendiclers  on  his  estate  as  he  shall 
think  proper ;  and  in  case,  during  the  currency  of  this  Lease,  the 
said  shall  think  proper  to  resume  possession  of  the  said 

mosses,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  planting  the  same,  then, 
and  in  that  case,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  so  to  do,  upon  grant- 
ing to  the  tenant  allowance  out  of  his  rent  of  the  yearly  value 
thereof,  as  the  same  shall  be  ascertained  by  men  mutually  chosen, 
and  failing  such  choice  and  adjustment  in  manner  after  mention- 
ed, it  being  alwrvs  optional  to  the  said  to  relinquish 
the  rad  resumptieoj  after  Tatvatmi  thereof,  but  before  taking 

possession; 
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posse  sion  ;  Reserving  ^Iso  power  to  make  such  alterations  oh  the 
marches  between  the  said  lands  and  those  adjoining,  as  he  shall 
judge  propers  ^^  being  hereby  provided,  that  the  annual  value  of 
any  ground  thereby  taken  from  or  added  to  the  farm,  shall  be 
fixed  by  men  to  be  mutually  chosen,  and  the  same  shall  be  de- 
ducted from,-  or  added  to,  the  rent  accordingly :  And  reserving 
power,  at  any  time  during  the  first  years  of  this  lease,' 

to  make  such  subdivision  and  other  fences  as  the  proprietor  shall 
judge  proper,  the  tenant  being  always  bound  to  pay,  in  addition 
to  his  rent,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent*  on  the  cost  thereof,  in  man- 
ner herein  after  specified  :  And,  further,  reserving  right,  at  any 
period  during  the  currency  of  the  lease,  to  assume  possession  of 
any  part  or  parts  of  the  lands  hereby  set,  which  the  proprietor 
shall  choose,  for  being  planted  witn  trees,  providing  that  the 
ground  so  taken  shall  not  exceed  Scots  acres ;  and  that  the 

tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  his  rent,  at  such  a 
rate  for  each  acre  planted,  as  shall  be  settled  by  neutral  men  to 
be  mutually  chosen,  and  failing  such  choice  and  adjustment,  in 
manner  after  mentioned ;  the  proprietor  being  bound  to  eiiclosej 
at  his  own  expense,  the  lands  planted,  and  the  tenant  being  bound 
to  take  care  of  and  pay  one  half  of  the  cost  of  repairing  the  fences 
thereof  afterwards,  the  said  p^ng  me  other  half,  in 

so  far  as  they  do  not  constitute  fences  ox  the  farm  enclosures  : 
Further  reserving  the  liberty  of  cutting  and  carrying  off  all  or  any 
trees  on  the  hedge,  banks,  or  elsewhere ;  also,  all  game  and  fiiln 
in  the  premises,  with  the  sole  privilege  of  fishing,  sportinK  i|j^' 
hunting,  by  himself,  his  gamekeepers,  or  others,  having  hir 'au- 
thority in  writing :  And  u  at  any  time  the  said  houses,  fences, 
fates,  and  drains,  shall  be  found  in  disrepair,  the  proprietor  shall 
ave  power  to  cause  the  same  to  be  put  in  proper  order,  and  to 
charge  the  tenant  with  the  expenses  thereof,  unless  he,  the  tenant, 
shall  execute  such  repairs  within  one  month  after  being  required 
so  to  do  by  a  notice  in  writing.  But  the  present  tack  is  granted 
under  this  condition  always,  that  if  the  said 
or  the  heirs  succeeding  him  in  this  lease,  shall  become  bankrupt 
in  terms  of  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the  SSd  year  of  his  present 
Majesty,  or  any  subsequent  act  of  the  same  nature ;  or  shall  exe- 
cute any  voluntary  trust-conveyance  of  his  property  for  behoof  of 
creditors,  and  on  account  of  inability  to  pay  his  debts ;  or  if,  by 
allowing  the  rent  and  other  sums  of  money  hereby  contracted  to 
be  paid  along  with  the  rent  to  run  into  arrear,  for  one  whole  year 
together,  the  said  or  his  foresaids,  shall  suffer  a 

sequestration  to  be  applied  for  and  awarded  against  him  or  them^ 
mnj  and  in  every  such  case,  this  lease  shall,  at  the  <^tion  of 
the  proprietor^  be  rendered  null  and  void,  and  he  shall  oe  at  full 
•  N  S  liberty 
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liberty,  and  hereby  has  right,  to  assume  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises hereby  let  \  and  the  said  in  that  event, 
for  himself  and  his  foresaids,  hereby  renounces  the  posseasioni 
and  consents  that  summary  diligence  shall  pass  for  removing  him 
or  them  from  the  possession,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  lease 
had  expired  by  the  lapse  of  the  full  term  therepf,  and  this  with^ 
out  prejudice  to  ail  action  and  legal  remedies  competent  under 
the  act  of  sederunt  1756,  or  otherwise,  conform  to  the  public 
law.  Which  tack  the  said  ,  under  the  reservations 
and  conditions  before  mentioned,  binds  and  obliges  himselfj  his 
heirs  and  successors,  to  warrant  to  the  said  and 
his  heirs,  at  all  hands,  and  against  all  deadly,  as  law  will.  For  the 
which  causes,  and  on  the  other  part,  the  said 
binds  and  obliges  himself,  his  heirs,  executors  and  successors,  to 
pay  to  the  said  9  his  heirs  or  assignees,  or  to  their  factor 
pr  chamberlain  for  their  behoof,  the  sum  of  of  jrearly 
rent  for  each  year's  possession,  at  the  terms  following,  viz.. 

and  so  on  to  continue  the  pavment  of  the  said  rent  theteafteri  at 
the  said  two  terms,  during  the  currency  of  this  lease,. excepting 
the  last  year,  with  a  fifth  part  more  of  liquidate  penalty  in  case 
of  failzie ;  and  annualrent,  after  the  respective  terms  of  payment, 
during  the  not-f>ayment :  But  declaring  always,  that  the  rent  to 
become  due,  in  virtue  of  this  lease,  for  the  last  year  of  the  sai^ 
term  of  years  for  which  it  is  granted,  shall  be  aue  and  payable, 
one  half  at  the  term  of  Lammas  immediately  preceding  the  ter- 
mination of  the  said  years,  and  the  other  naif  ^t  the  term  of 
Martinmas  next  following,  being  the  term  of  removal  from  the 
farm,  with  penalty  and  annualrent  as  efiPeirs.  And  further,  to 
pay,  in  addition  to  the  said  rent,  at  the  rate  of  Sjper  cent,  annual* 
]y,  of  such  sums  as  shall  be  laid  out  by  the  propnetor  in  building 
houses,  and  in  forming  fences  or  enclosures  during  the  fjr&t 
years  of  this  lease,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  I^.  for  houses, 

and  L.  for  forming  fences  on  the  said  farm,  and  that  halfr 

yearly,  along  with  his  said  rent  at  the  terips  above  specified^  com? 
mencing  the  payment  of  said  additional  rent  at  the  first  term  after 
such  buildings  and  fences  are  completed,  and  the  expense  thereof 
ascertained.  As  also,  if  desired,  to  furnish  and  deliver  yearly, 
between  Christmas  and  Candlemas,  the  whole  victual  and  meal 
stipend,  payable  for  and  forth  of  the  said  lands  to  the  minister  of 
the  parish  oi  ,  the  proprietor  being  obliigcd  to  make 

allowance  out  of  his  rent,  at  the  rate  of  the  county  f&rs,  for  the 
quantity  of  grain  and  meal  so  delivered :  And  likewise,  to  per? 
form  the  requisite  services  to  the  high  and  parish  roads  exigible- 
f^r  ^e  said  farm^  annually,  or  to  pay  the  conversion  of  the  same 

Vhen 
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^hen  due;  vnthout  allowance.  Further,  the  said 
tibliges  hiiMelf  and  his  foresaidsi  that  they  shall  adopt  and  ol»- 
•tenre,  during  the  currency  of  the  lease,  -Che  foMowing  mode  of 
«uItove  and  cropping  the  said  lands,  iriz.  They  shaU  not  have^  at 
ene  time,  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  arable  and  usually 
tilled  lands,  under  a  -white  crop  of  grain,  such  as  wheat,  rye, 
Inrley,  or -oats  4  and,  in  no  case,  shall  take  move  than  two  of 
«uch  crops  in  close  succession,  from  the  same  groundj  or  without 
the  intervention  of  a  grass  or  herbage  crop,  or  else  a  hoed  crop 
of  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  beans,  or  any  other  such  hoed 
<ioip  as  may  suit  the  siHiation,  or  else  a  summer /allow;  wlncb 
lioed  crops,  or  fallow,  shall  be  properly  tilled  and  manured^  and 
shall  not  have,  during  the  last  four  yeara  of  the  lease,  two  such 
white  or  com  crops  in  close  succession,  but  only  one  of  such  aU 
tematejy,  with  an  herbage,  a  hoed  crop,  or  a  summer  fallow,  in 
Ills,  the  tenant's  option ;  and  that,  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  farm  towards  the  end  of  the  lease,  they  shall  cultiyate 
properly  the  following  proportion  of  the  usually  tilled  land,  in 
the  following  manner,  viz.  In  the  third  year,  before  its  termina- 
tion, they  shall  cultivate  and  have  not  less  than  one  sixth  part  of 
these  lands  under  a  summer  fallow,  or  -some  of  the  hoed  crops 
before  mentioned,  and  shall  give  then,  this  said  proportion,  full 
tillage,  and  a  duo  supply  of  dung,  or  putrescent  manure ;  and, 
-iti  the  second  year,  shall  have  this  sixth  part  under  corn,  and 
along  with  such  crop  shall  furnish  and  sow  in  proper  seeds  for 
hay  or  pasture,  which  part  shall  not  afterwards  be  ploughed  or 
broken  up  by  them :  As  also,  shall  have  in  tlte  said  second  year, 
before  the  end'  of  the  lease,  not  less  than  another  sixth  part  iu 
summer  fallow,  or  under  a  horse  hoed  crop,  to  be  properly  dress* 
ed  by  tilling  and  manuring  as  above ;  which  sixtli  part  shall  be 
finder  com  in  the  last  year  of  the  lease ;  and,  along  with  this 
crop,  grass  or  herbage  seeds,  of  a  proper  assortment  and  quality^ 
shall  be  procured  and  sown  by  the  tenant,  unless  the  proprietor 
shall  give  three  months  notice  to  the  tenantj  that  he  is  himself 
to  furnish  and  sow  in  the  herbage  seeds ',  and  in  either  case,  the 
tenant  shall  prdperly  harrow  and  cover  in  the  same,  and  sliall 
afterwards  preserve  the  lands  so  sown  from  boing  hurt  or  pas<- 
tured  by  live  stock  of  any  kind,  during  or  after  harvest :  And 
further,  in  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  they  shall  not  have  less 
than  another  sisth  part  of  the  arablo  lands,  under  either  a  summer 
^low,  or  some  horse  hoed  crop,  dressed  as  above ;  for  which 
grass,  or  herbage  s'^eds  sown  in  the  last  year,  and  for  the  cost  of 
the  tillage  and  leading  out  the  manure  to  the  summer  fallow,  and 
the  Talue  of  the  hoed  croi>,  likewise  of  that  year,  the  tenant  is 
-19  be  paid  by  the  proprietor,  at  the  arbitration  of  neutral  men  to 
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be  muuially  chosen ;  or^  failing  such  choice  and  adju8tment»'  in 
manner  after  specified :  And  further,  the  tenant  shall  allow  the 
proprietor,  without  recompense,  to  sow  grass  seeds  with  all  or 
any  of  the  otiier  white  crops,  in  the  last  year  of  the  lease^  he, 
the  present  tenant  and  his  foresaids,  being  bound  to  harrow  and 
cover  them  in  properly,  and,  after  reaping  the  cornj  shall  not 
pasture,  but  preserve  from  injury,  the  young  herbage.  And  the 
.said  also  obliges  himself  and  his  foressuds,  during 

the  whole  .currency  of  the  lease,  to  manage  the  farm  in  a  proper 
husbandman-like  manner,  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  parties ; 
and  in  order  duly  to  sustain  its  productiveness,  not  to  sell  or  aend 
from  it  straw,  hay,  potatoes,  turnips,  or  any  other  species  of  pro- 
duce, excepting  corn,  and  excepting,  in  the  last  year  of  the  lease, 
the  potatoes,  hay,  an.d  untbrashed  corn  and  straw  of  that  crop 
and  year,  without  previously  .obtaining  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor, or  producing  to  him  or  his  factor  satisfactory  evidence 
.that  they  have  elsewhere  procured  in  lieu  thereof,  and  have  ex- 
pended on  the  lands,  diat  or  the  preceding. year,  a  proportion  of 
common  dung  or  putrescent  manure^  fully  equivalent  to  what  the 
articles  jso  disposed  of  inrould  aiFord,  were  they  consumed  on  the 
possession.  Further,  the  tenant  shall  not  raise  lint,  or  any 
other  such  crops  for  the  purposes  qf  art,  as  afford  little,  if  any, 
manure,  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  or  pro- 
ducing to  him  or  his  factor  satisfactory  evideece  that  he  has  pro- 
cured elsewhere,  and  expended  on  the  lands  bearing  such  pro- 
duce, that  or  tlie  preceding  reasons,  an  additional  and  equivalent 
supply  of  manure,  not  lees  in  proportion  than  what  would  be  ac- 
quired frpm  the  straw  of  a  corn  crop,  if  such  were  then  raised, 
according  to  ^le  opinion  and  decision  of  neutral  men,  to  be  mu- 
tually chosen.  It  is  also  expressly  stipulated  and  agreed  to,  that 
if  the  tenant  shall  depart  from  the  regulations  before  specified, 
to  the  treatment  and  application  of  the  lands,  he  and  his  foresaids, 
in  th'<it  case,  are  bound  hereby  tp  pay  the  sum  of  Sterliri^ 

of  adilitional  rent  for  each  acre  treaM>  or  ^ch  crop  t^ken,  dif- 
ferently from  the  mode  before  mentioned ;  which  additional  rent 
shall  not  be  considered  as  penal  but  as  pactional  \  and  which  the 
said  hereby  obliges  himself  and  his  foresaijds, 

to  pay  to  the  said  and  his  foresaids,  at  the  same 

terms  with  the  original  rent  of  the  year,  or  years,  in  which  such 
alteration  takes  place,  with  the  like  interest  and  penalty  in  case  qf 
failure  :  And  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  any  de^ 
viations  that  may  be  made  in  tlie  before  stipulated  plan  of  culture 
nitd  cropping,  and  the  amount  of  the  additional  rent  thereby  due, 
flie  parties  oblige  themselves  to  enter  into  a  submission,  within 
three  montlis  after  the  one  shall  be  required,  in  writing,  to  do  so 

by 
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by  the  other,  to  two  neutral  men  mutually  chosen ;  and  the  de- 
terminatioii  of  such  arbiters  shall  be  final.    Further^  the  said 

obliges  himself  and  his  foresaids,  in  order  both 
to  defray  any  loss  or  damage  that  may  happen  to  the  houses  on  the 
possession  from  fire,  and  to  assure  to  the  proprietor  an  equivalent 
for  the  right  of  hypothec  over  the  crop,  in  case  of  any  lose  there- 
of occasioned  from  fire,  to  insure,  on  their  own  expenses,  ia  the 

,  or  some  other  insurance  ofiice,  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  proprietor  or  his  factor,  or  agent  for  the  time^ 
the  whole  houses  built  or  to  be  built  on  the  said  farm,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Sterling ;  and  likewise  the  crop  in  the  bam  or 
banwyard,  or  elsewhere,  and  the  live  stock  in  the  offices  on  the 
lands,  at  a  sum  not  less  than  one  year's  rent  of  the  said  farm,  or 
at  least  not  less  than  the  fair  value  of  the  crops  and  live  stocky 
if  that  value  shall  be  under  the  said  rent  or  yearly  return  of  the 
farm  to  the  proprietor,  and  to  pay  regularly  the  premium  for  such 
insurance  during  this  lease  :  the  policies  of  which  insurance,  and 
the  money  that  may  become  due  thereon,  in  case  of  accidents^ 
the  said  obliges  himself  and  his  foresaids,  when 
required,  to  assign  and  transfer  to  the  proprietor,  with  full  power 
to  him  to  recover  and  apply  the  same  towards  defraying  the  loss 
sustained  on  the  said  houses,  and  discharging  the  rents  due  at  the 
time,  and  for  the  current  year.  Further,  the  tenant  is  hereby 
taken  bound  to  warn  ofi^  from  hfs  farm,  all  sportsmen,  excepting 
such  as  are  permitted  by  the  proprietor,  and  to  sufler  them  to  be 
prosecuted  in  his,  the  tenant's  name.  And  the  said 
obliees  himself  and  his  foresaids,  to  leave  upon  the  farm,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  tack,  the  hay  and  fodder  of  the  last  or  preced- 
ing year's  crop  that  shall  not  be  consumed  by  his  live  stock,  or 
shall  not  have  been  sold  by  him  in  the  form  of  unthrashed  com 
or  growing  crop,  previously  to  his  removal,  and  likewise  his  crops 
of  turnips  or  cabbages  raised  in  the  last  year  of  the  lease  \  for 
all  of  which  he  is  to  be  paid  by  the  proprietor,  or  incoming  te- 
nant, according  to  the  valuation  to  be  made  by  two  neutral  men 
mutually  chosen ;  or,  failing  the  election  of  such  men,  or  their 
ascertaining  the  price  of  the  commodity,  the  same  shall  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  manner  aftermentioned.  Also,  to  leave  the  whole 
dung  or  manure  that  shall  be  on  the  said  farm  at  the  time  of  his 
removal ;  one  half  of  the  value  of  which,  as  the  same  shall  be 
■ascertained  by  neutral  men  as  said  is,  the  proprietor  shall  be  bound 
to  pay  to  the  outgoing  tenant.  Moreover,  the  said 
obliges  himself  and  his  foresaids,  to  furnish  the  carriages  of  the 
whole  materials  that  may  be  laid  out  on  building  or  repairs  on  the 
premises,  and  to  maintam  and  keep  in  good  condition,  during  the 
f  upency  of  the  lease,  the  whole  houses^  drains,  or  water-courses, 
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fences  and  gates,  on  the  said  famip  and  to  leaTe  them  in  a  fnopcr 
state  of  repair  at  his  removal ;  the  proprietor  payins  the  moiet^r 
of  maintaining  such  fences  as  axe  required  thereby  tor  new  planp* 
tations  as  above  mentioned;  and  also,  to  protect  the  trees  pfam^ 
-ed,  or  to  be  planted  on  the  lands ;  and,  failing  his  doing  eo,  to 
indemnify  the  proprietor  for  any  damage  incurred  by  his  fault  or 
neglect,  at  the  arbitration  of  neutral  men,  to  be  chosen  as  said  is^ 
and,  failing  such  choice,  to  be  ascertained  in  manner  after  men*- 
tioned;  and  likewise  to  repay  to  the  proprietor,  all  such  eaepenses 
as  he  may  have  laid  out,  in  virtue  of  the  reserved  power  before 
mentioned,  in  repairing  such  houses^  drains,  or  water-couraes, 
fences  and  gates,  and  that  from  time  to  time  as  the  same  shall  be 
incurred,  on  production  of  the  tradesmen  xx  workmen's  accounts 
or  receipts,  without  further  proof.  And  the  said 
obliges  himself  and  his  foresaids,  to  flit  and  remove  from  the  said 
possession,  at  the  expiry  of  this  tack,  without  any  wanang  cr 
process  of  removing  to  be  used  for  that  et£sct.  And  ia  legard 
that,  by  this  tack,  several  references  are  made  to  arbiters  to  be 
mutually  chosen,  and  that  inconvenience  may  arise  from  cither 
of  the  parties  refusinjs;  or  delaying  to  name  «n  arbiter,  or  that 
such  arbiters  may  difl'er  in  opinion' as  to  the  matters  referred  to 
them ;  therefore,  it  is  hereby  specially  provided  and  agreed  to  by 
the  parties,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  any  difference,  and  about 
which  it  is  in  general  hereby  ccivenunted,  reference  shall  be  made 
to  arbiters  mutually  clK)6on  \  then,  and  so  often  as  such  event 
may  occur,  the  parties  bind  and  oblige  themselves  to  each  other, 
that  they  will  enter  into,  and  subscribe,  a  regular,  valid,  and 
formal  submission,  to  arbiter?,  to  be  mutually  chosen  by  them, 
with  power  to  nainc  an  oversman,  containing  all  clauses  usuaji 
and  necessary  for  rendering  the  said  submission  and  decrcet-arbi- 
tral  to  follow  thereon  ciTt?ctua]  \  and  in  the  event  that  either  of 
them,  or  their  foresaids,  shall  refuse  or  delay  to  name  an  arbiter 
on  his  part,  for  determining  anent  any  of  the  malters  herein  con- 
tained, which  are  made  the  £uhje«  t  of  arbitration,  within  one 
month  after  being  required  in  v/riting  by  the  other  party  so  to  do, 
it  shall  be  competent  for  such  other  party  to  apply  to  the  Sheriff- 
depute  or  his  substitute,  for  che  time  being,  of  the  county  of  , 
to  nominate  an  arbiter  to  be  coiijotned  with  the  one  named  by  the 
party  so  applying  ;  and  which  arbiters,  eo  named,  shall  have  the 
same  powers  as  if  they  had  been  mutually  chosen  by  the  parties 
tliemselvcs :  And  that  in  all  caces  where  the  arbiters,  whether 
named  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  by  one  of  them  and  the  tShc- 
riff,  shall  happen  to  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  overfiman  to  be 
named,  it  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  competent  to  both,  or  eitlier 
of  the  Dsrties,  within  ten  days  after  such  difierence  or  refus:d^^ 
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to  ^pply  to  the  said  Sheriff  to  nominate  an  orersinan  for  that  pur- 
poses whose  ^determination  shall  be  finals  and  shall  be  equalljf 
jDindiDg  on  the  parties,  as  if  such  oversman  Iiad  been  named  by 
arbiters  mutually  chosen  by  the  parties.  Declaring  hereby,  that 
in  the  above  mentioned  cases,  where  applications  may  be  made 
to  thefheriff  for  the  nomination  of  an  arbiter  or  oversman,  the 
|MM¥er!of  makinz  such  a  nomination  is  fanpHcitly  committed  to,  and 
vested  alone  in,  Uie  said  Sheriff-depute  or  substitute,  to  be  exercised 
by  either  before  whom  the  application  may  first  come,  and  in  such 
jmanner  as  he  shall  judge  proper ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  compe- 
tent to  either  of  the  parties  to  bring  such  nomination  under  re- 
view, or  to  maice  it  ^  subject  of  any  law  proceedings,  either  in 
the  said  Sheriff's  court,  or  in  any  other  court  whatever.  And 
both  parties  bind  and  oblige  themselves  and  tlieir  foresaids,  to 
implement  the  premises  to  each  other,  under  the  penalty  of 
Bterliog,  to  be  paid  by  the  partv  failing,  to  the  party  performing 
or  willing  so  to  do,  over  and  above  performance.  And  they 
consent  to  the  registration  hereof  in  the  books  of  Council  and 
JBession,  &c. 

FOR  THE  FARIIiER's  MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  tfu  Husbandry  of  Stirlingshire, 

Stirlwcshire  has  never  been  distinguished  for  the  industry 
of  its  popularion,  or  the  perfection  of  its  husbandry.  At  some 
future  period  it  will  probably  possess  stronger  claims  to  notice, 
if  we  can  now  form  any  judgment  from  its  local  advantages, — an 
improveable  soil,  an  ineihaustible  supply  of  minerals,  and  an  easy 
access  to  the  most  favourable  markets. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  central  district  of  the  kingdom ; 
is  accessible,  independently  of  the  Great  Canal,  by  navigable  ri- 
vers from  cither  sea ;  and  is  contained,  partly  in  the  Highlands, 
and  partly  in  the  Low  Country  of  Scotland.  Its  lengtn,  from 
east  to  west,  is  about  50  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  south  to  north, 
at  a  medium,  will  not  exceed  16;  and  its  area  is  supposed  to 
contain  about  TO^  square  miles;  or,  358,836  Scotch  acres — 
the  superficial  measure  used  throughout  the  county — equal  to 
450,560  English  acres.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  West  Lo- 
thian ;  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Clackmannan  ; 
and  on  the  west  and  south  by  those  of  Dunbarton  and  Lanark. 

The  general  appearance  of  Stirlingshire  is  marked  with  the 
same  features  which  characterize  the  central  district  of  Scotland. 
The  Grampian  mountains,  which  form  a  continuous  ridge  from 
Dunbarton  on  the  west,  to  Aberdeen  on  the  east  coast,  cross  and 
occupy  the  north-western  extremity  erf  this  county.  Throughout 
Sts  whole  extent^  this  ridge  is  accompanied  by  another  on  the 

southj 
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south,  of  smaller  breadth^  and  of  inferior  elevation.  As  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  latter  is  frequently  broken  by  the  large  rivers  which 
rise  on  the  southern  descents  of  the  Grampiansi  and  flow  into  the 
German  ocean,  it  has  never  been  distinguished  by  one  common 
appellation.  One  part,  situated  between  the  rivers  Esk  and  Tay, 
and  contained  principally  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  is  called  the 
Sidlay  hills ;  another,  included  in  Perthshii^e,  between  the  Tay 
and  the  Forth,  is  called  the  Ochills ;  and  the  last,  crossing  the 
middle  of  Stirlingshire,  and  lying  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  was  anciently  called  the  Lennox  hills,  because  it  was  situ- 
ated chiefly  on  the  earldom  of  that  name.  This  range,  at  pre- 
sent, has  no  common  name :  but  as  the  Campsie  hills  are  situ- 
ated in  the  centre,  and  are  the  most  considerable  in  point  of  ex- 
tent and  elevation,  that  appellation  may  be  conveniently  extended 
to  the  whole  district.  The  intervening  space  between  those  pa- 
rallel ridges,  which  cross  the  whole  kingdom,  varies  in  breadth 
from  five  to  fifteen  miles.  Though  the  surface  of  this  tract  is  di^ 
versified  with  rising  grounds,  yet  these  eminences  are  generally  in- 
considerable, and  '  hide  their  diminished  heads, '  when  com- 
pared with  the  lofty  mountains  on  either  side.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  district  has  obtained  the  name  of  Strathmore,  or 
Great-valley.  To  form  an  idea  of  Stirlingshire,  therefore,  you 
must  figure  to  yourself  two  mountainous  ridges  crossing  it  ob- 
liquely from  west  to  east,  and  succeeded  respectively,  on  the 
south,  by  an  extensive  champaign. 

That  part  of  the  Grampians  situated  in  this  county,  presents 
but  a  bleak  and  barren  appearance,  and  consists  only  of  moun- 
tain rising  above  mountain.  Some  of  these  are  oi  very  great 
height.  Benlomond  is  S262  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  bank  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  assuming  a  conical 
form  towards  the  summit,  lliis  assemblage  of  mountains,  in- 
deed, is  mucli  more  interesting  to  sentimental  tourists,  than  ii>- 
viting  to  practical  husbandmen.  The  simple  natives  had  been 
permitted,  from  time  immemorial,  to  view  with  indiflference  the 
picturesque  scenery  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  to  re- 
tain without  disturbance,  the  heresy  that  the  most  pleasing  pros- 
pect is  the  low-lying  fertile  fields  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  till 
some  clergymen,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  oiHciously  published  d«- 
scriptions  of  this  district  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  tlieir  pa- 
rishes. Since  that  time  they  are,  every  season,  amazed  at  the 
endless  shoals  of  tourists  who  come  to  admire  their  rugged  pre* 
cipices,  and  heath-covered  mountains. 

The  Campsie  hills,  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  possess  no 
higher  claim  than  utility  j  they  extend,  at  a  medium,  about  six 
miles  in  breadth ;  they  vary  in  nci^ht  from  500  to  1000  feet  above 
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die  level  of  the  sea/  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  rise  with  a 
gentle  swell,  seldom  deformed  with  rugged  rocks,  and  always 
covered  with  verdure  to  the  summits.  About  fifty  years  ago,  tliis 
range  was  covered  with  heath,  and  as  bleak  in  its  appearance  as 
the  Grampians.  The  introduction  of  sheep  instead  of  black  cat« 
tie,  gradually  effected  a  total  change.  Some  fanners  now  re- 
gret the  absence  of  the  heath,  as  the  top  of  that  plant  was  ac- 
cessible to  shbep,  and  afforded  them  a  precarious  sustenance, 
when  every  species  of  grass  was  buried  with  snow.  A  necessitj 
arises  of  feeding  with  hay  in  this  exigency,  but  this  practice  is  urn- 
versally  condemned ;  professedly,  because  sheep,  once  accustomed 
to  be  hand'-fcd,  soon  become  too  indolent  to  go  in  quest  of  pasture 
at  the  return  of  thaw.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be,  mat  the 
farmers  themselves  are  too  indolent  to  provide  hay  in  summer^ 
and  to  distribute  it  among  their  flock  during  the  severities  of 
winter.  They  prefer  the  plan  of  removing  Uieir  sheep  to  low- 
lying  districts  where  the  climate  is  milder,  and  where  the  snow 
speedily  disappears. 

Strathmore,  in  this  county,  approaches  to  its  western  limit,  and 
gradually  dwindles  to  its  shortest  span.  The  whole  vale,  be- 
tween the  Forth  and  Loch  Lomond,  was  accurately  surveyed  by 
the  celebrated  Smeaton,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
conducting  the  Forth  and  Clyde  navigation  through  this  tract ; 
and  the  point  in  the  bog  of  fiolat,  from  which  water  descends  to 
either  sea,  was  found  to  be  222  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
The  Endrick,  a  considerable  rivulet,  gives  name  to  the  strath, 
flows  in  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  and  empties  itself  into  Loch  Lo- 
mond. Along  its  banks  is  a  narrow  tract,  apparently  alluvial  in 
its  origin,  and  now  converted  by  culture  into  a  rich  loam. 
Where  the  ground  begins  to  rise  on  either  side,  the  acclivity  con- 
lists  of  a  wet  tenacious  clay.  Further  up,  towards  the  base  of 
the  mountainous  ridges,  the  soil  becomes  thin,  moorish,  and  gra- 
velly ;  the  surface  is  covered  with  short  heath,  and  every  hollow 
generally  contains  a  peat- moss. 

The  low  grounds,  on  the  south  of  the  Campsie  hills,  are  more 
extensive  than  those  on  the  north.  The  county  here  presents  a 
waving  surface ;  some  considerable  rivulets  wind  through  the 
vale ;  the  ground  imperceptibly  rises  as  you  recede  from  the 
county ;  and  the  prospect  is  only  terminated  by  the  distant  hills 
of  Lothian  and  Clydesdale.  It  was  to  this  tract  that  Smeatoa 
gave  the  preference  for  the  Forth  and  Clyde  navigation.  That 
canal  was  finally  conducted  through  this  district ;  it  runs  twenty- 
five  miles — upwards  of  two  thirds  of  its  length — through  this 
county  :  its  highest  elevation  is  only  160  feet  above  the  level  of 
die  sea.    This  district,  though  it  have  the  same  wet  and  reteii* 
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tive  soil  with  Sttathendrick,  possesses  the  happy  peculiamy  oC 
abounding  with  coal.  Limestone,,  ironstone  and  freestone,  are 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  coimty  :  but  every  attempt  has 
failed  to  discover  any  workable  seam  of  coal  on  the  north  of  the 
Campsie  hills.  It  is  probable  that  none  is  to  be  found,  ao  the 
northern  boundary  of  that  field  of  coal  which  crosses  the  centre 
of  Scotland,  begins  at  Campbelton  in  Ar^yle,  and  terminatet 
about  St  Andrews  in  Fife,  passing  along  mt  sputhem  verge  o£ 
the  Campsie  and  Ochill  hills. 

During  the  reign  of  the  feudal  system,  the  county  of  Stif» 
ling,  like  the  rest  of  Scotland,  seems  to  have  been  engrossed  by 
a  few  of  the  greater  barons.  Their  estates  were  panly  parcelled 
out  among  their  military  retainers,  and  partly  occupied  by  a  set 
of  men,  characterized,  m  the  old  acts  erf  the  Scoti^  Parliamenf 
as  '  puir  people  that  labouris  the  ground.  *  These  ezpressicDt 
sufficiently  ascertain  the  wretched  condition  of  fanners  at  that 
early  period,  and  render  it  probable  that  their  rents  were  com* 
monly  paid  by  performing  bondage  work  to  the  proprietory  and 
giving  a  portion  of  their  farm  produce;  Greater  attention  seems 
to  have  been  paid  by  the  barons  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of 
their  estates,  than  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  to  im« 
prove  the  condition  of  their  tenants.  For  this  purpose^  the  cuSi« 
tom  was  instituted  and  observed  of  ridit^  the  marckei,  a  ceremo« 
ny  now  obsolete  in  these  parts,  and  of  which  some  faint  re^ 
semblance  is  to  be  found  only  in  those  decayed  burghs  who 
have  preserved  no  other  remnant  of  their  greatness  but  their 
landed  property.  It  seems  that  the  procession  went  formally 
round  the  boundaries  of  the  estate ;  and,  <  if  ancestry  in  aught 
can  be  believed, '  was  attended  by  a  lai^  detachment  of  chud-i 
ren,  a  number  of  whom  were  regularly  flogged  at  every  cmispU 
euous  station,  that  the  sensation  of  pain,  associated  with  the  spot^ 
might  powerfully  assist-their  future  recollection.  * 

At  that  early  period,  the  greatest  estate  in  the  county  belongs 
ed  to  the  family  of  Lennox.  After  the  decapitation  of  the  last 
Earl  of  the  first  dynasty,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  I  believe  the< 
property  was,  in  the  first  instance,  divided  among  his  three  daugh* 
ters  \  and  as,  in  those  times  of  anarchy,  firce  and  right  were 
nearly  of  the  same  import,  it  was  gradusdly  diminished^  not  by 
the  purchases,  but  by  the  encroachments  or  the  neighbouring  ba* 
rons.  A  chamberlain  of  the  Lennox  family,  from  the  emolu-i 
ments  ot  office,  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  barony  of  Drymeiif 

containing 

*  My  infomier  of  this  old  recipe  for  improving  the  memory^  wat 
William  Finlay  Efq.  of  Mofs,  who,  fince  this  paper  was  written,  died 
It  the  advanced  age  of  94  years,  iu  the  cottage  where  the  celebrated 
V'^^onan  was  bom. 
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tuiing  die  greater  pqrt  of  the  extensire  parish  which  still 
rS'  tluA  name;  This  elcration  of  an  upstart  commoner  seems  to 
e  been  a  grievous  eye-sore  to  feudal  pride,  and  was  the  founda- 
;  of  a  deadFf  conoest  which,  for  a  complete  century,  he  and  his 
iiy  had  to'  maintain  with  the  Earls  of  Monteith.  Although 
men  (for  it  seemed  more  common  with  proprietors  in  Scotland 
ssume  the  name  of  their  lands,  than  to  follow  the  ancient 
le  of  '  calling  their  names  by  their  lands ')  received  a  fulL 
ification,  on  a  reference  of  the  quarrel  to  the  sovereign ;  yet 
udged  it  expedient  to  retire  from  that  turbulent  neighbour- 
d,  and  accordingly  sold  his  estate  about  the  end  of  the  four<- 
ith  century.  By  that  time,  laws  had  acouired  some  authori- 
;nder  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  houses  of  Bruce  and 
ituart.  The  protection  afforded  to  the  labouring  classes  na« 
ily  roused  them  to  industry  ;  and  industry,  directed  by  pm- 
:e,  is  usually  rewarded  with  wealth.  A  portion  of  this  spi« 
seems  to  have  been  also  Imbibed  by  the  cultivators  of  the 
mdy  who  then  began  |^jf  acquire  some  respectability,  if  we 
Judge  from  the  impoit^Int  legislative  enactments  which  were 
1  after  made  in  their -£Rour.  It  was  among  farmers  that  pur« 
«rs  were  found  for  the  barony  of  Drymen.  The  proprietor^ 
r  dividing  his  estate  into  small  portions,  and  disposing  of  it 
Kibly  to  his  own  tenants,  retired  to  the  eastern  district  of 
:hshire,  retaining  the  name  of  Drymen,  (the  Scotch,  and, 
efbre,  the  proper  pronunciation  of  Drummond  to  this  day), 
,  by  t]lere  purchasing  the  barony  of  Stobhall,  laid  the  founda- 
of*^  the  princely  fortune  afterwards  acquired  by  the  family  of 
h. 

he  original  estate  of  the  Montrose  family  was  situated  in  the 
tries  01  Forfar  and  Perth.  By  the  grant  of  Strathcarron  from 
Crown,  by  the  acquisition  of  Mugdock  from  the  Earl  of  Len^ 
»  ar.u  by  an  exchange  with  Graham  of  Fintry,  they  accumu« 
I  tfi  extensive  property  in  Stirlingshire.  The  greater  part  of 
as  alienated  in  small  feus  during  the  minority  of  the  great 
quis  of  Montrose,  by  his  guardians  ;  and  afterwards,  during 
civil  wars,  by  himself,  to  support  the  cause  of  his  Sovereign. 
rariottS  subsequent  periods,  considerable  alienations  of  the 
I  nature  were  made  by  the  Earls  of  Marr,  of  Monteith,  and  of 
Tcaitn.  The  last  transaction  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  com- 
cement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Earl  of  Wigton  was 
of  the  members  of  the  last  Scotch  parliament  who  opposed  the 
n  of  the  sister  kingdoi^is.  Believing  conscientiously  that  the 
mplishment  of  that  measure  would  be  attended  with  the  in- 
Ue  ruin  of  Scotland,  and  wishing  to  take  every  precaution 
ist  the  oecurrence  of  the  evil  day,  he  disponed  to  his  tenants. 
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on  condition  of  continiung  to  pay  their  tkea  rents,  hb  extensive 
estate  in  the  parishes  of  Denny,  KirkintuUoch,  and  Cumber- 
nauld ;  retaining  only  a  few  fields  around  the  family  mansion. 
SoTcr^il  considerable  alienations  have  occurred  in  later  times,  par« 
ticularly  in  consequence  of  successive  rebellions  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender.  The  largest  of  these,  even  the  extensive  forfeituTM 
of  the  Earl  of  Callander  and  of  Viscount  Kilsyth,  passed  in  cih 
muh  from  one  party  to  another,  without  being  frittered  down  in* 
to  minute  portions,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  competirion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  wCat  proportion  the  smaller  bear  to 
tlie  greater  proprietors.  Tlie  former  are  greatly  superior  in  nun»- 
ber  i  the  latter  have  the  advantage  in  extent  of  property.  At  any 
rate,  tlie  class  of  diminutive  proprietors  bos  not  recently  increas* 
ed,  and  is  likely  to  diminish.  From  the  increasing  opulence  of 
the  country,  there  are  few  estates,  however  extensive.  Drought  to 
tlie  market,  for  which  there  docs  not  appear  a  sufficient  competi- 
tion of  purchasers  for  the  whole,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  frittering  them  down  as  fonnerly.^nto  ploughffates.  One  u 
disposed,  at  first  sight,  to  regret  the  s'jolition  of  the  anrient  sys- 
tem, and  to  imagine  diat  the  most  Skiutary  consequences  must 
ensue,  when  a  part  of  the  country,  divided  mto  small  properties^ 
is  possessed  and  cultivated  by  the  same  persons.  This  class,  ap- 
pearing to  combine  the  security  and  capital  of  proprietors  with 
the  industry  and  experience  of  tarmers,  should  be  the  first  to  at- 
tempt, as  tney  seem  best  qualified  to  execute,  the  substantial  im- 
provement of  their  property.  Their  skill  is  not  fettered  by  the  ab- 
surd conditions,  nor  are  tneir  operations  interrupted  by  the  op- 
pressive services  to  which  tenants  are  sometimes  subjected  in  their 
leases.  Their  tenure  being  perpetual,  or  tantamount  to  perpetui- 
ty, exempts  them  from  tlie  mortification  of  seeing  others  reaping 
where  they  have  sown,  and  secures  to  them  the  full  benefit  of 
every  outlay  of  capital,  however  distant  in  its  return.  This  rea- 
soning, as  commonly  fares  with  every  conclusion  from  abstract 
premises,  is  decidedly  contradicted  by  experience.  Small  pro- 
prietors undoubtedly  have  every  inducement  to  improve ;  and,  if 
they  had  only  the  will,  improvement  would  certainly  take  efiect. 
They  enjoy  many  advantages  above  actual  professional  farmers ; 
but,  while  a  certain  degree  of  entjouragement  is  necessary  to  in- 
spire industry,  a  superabundance  of  encouragement  as  naturally 
tempts  to  indolence.  Necessity  is  allowed  to  be  the  mother  of 
invention.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  industry.  Those  small  proprietors  have  never  been  sub- 
\t^r^fr\  to  her  stern  authority.     There,  lands  supply,  with  a  Uttle 

<>     ~    the  necessaries  ot  life.    The  desire  of  superfluities  is 
^^rong  as  their  aversion  to  the  trouble  of  procuring  them. 
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rhe  amount  of  their  prudential  ambitioii  U  to  suffer  few  pains* 
ind  to  enjoy  as  few  pleasures.  Amidst  suriroiindlng  industry  ana 
E>puknce»  they  remain  contented,  with  the  frugal  faire,  and  humble 
iccomJBiodations  of  their  forefathers: 

From  these  observations,  it  ajipeats  that  .ther^  iS  no  tieasbn  to 
regret  the  diminution  which  nas  recently  taken  place  in  the  num- 
bers of  small  proprietots.  lliey  Jkave  long  beeti  free  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  In  some  cases,  it  is  said  that  the  line  of 
succession  has  cohtinued  unbroken,  and  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers  descended  Unalteted,  for  a  period  oi  tWo  hundred  years. 
Few  instances  have  occurred  of  the  Unioh  of  two  |)rot>erties: 
[t  has  more  frequently  happened,  that  one  property  has  been 
broken  down  into  ininUte  portions,  to  make  prbvislbn  for  a 
numerous  progeny  i  in  consequence  of  which,  there  .are  now 
many  small  possessions  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  though,  every 
one  of  them  appear  to  have  originally  contained  a  plough- 
gate  of  land,  or  from  forty  to  fifty  acres  of  arable  grbundi  The 
conclusion  of  the  American  Var  was  the  period  from  which  this 
system  began  to  decline.  Some  of  the  _  most  etiterpriiing  yoimg 
meni  allured  by  the  golden  priMpects  of  commerfce,  were  tempt- 
ed to  sell  their  paternal  acres,  and  to  efaibark  the  prite  in  mer« 
cantile  adventures.  Others,  descending  into  the  vale  bf  years^ 
and  incumbered  with  a  rising  family,  from  the  increasing  ex{)ense 
of  living  attendant  upon  the  progressive  opUlenCe  of  the  tountry^ 
findinff  that  their  lands  were  madeqiiate  for  their  sttpportj|  con- 
tracted debts  which  thev  were  unable  to  payi  and  at  la^t  procur- 
ed a  place  in  the  list  bf  nankrupts;  *  From  iht  operation  of  these 
causes,  some  larger  proprietors  have  found  arl  opportunity,  of 
which  their  recently  advancing  rents  have  etiabled  them  to  avail 
themselves,  to  round  their  estates.  I  hate  been  informed  by  some 
clergymen,  that,  during  the  last  fifteen  years^  no  less  than  twenty 
of  uie  smaller  proprietcM'S  haVe  disappearedi  iii  their  respective 
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*  A  ftrikiog  iUuftratioii  of  this  ilate-nent  occurred  in  the  paijfli  of  Kil- 
fyth,  at  Claharry,  which  originally  bebnged  to  the  fiiinily  of  Mdntrofe  $ 
but  was  alieniited  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  fevtnteenth  centuiy.  It 
has  httrrly  paffed  through  the  hands  bf  three  proprietors.  Each  farm- 
ed at  hiimdf,  and  etch  fuooeffltely  bedame  bankrupt:  It  wka  then 
fcbiq^ht  op  by  the  late  2)ttke  of  Moftttoie^  From  hariog  ruined  three 
iutue^w  piwiiiglurs,  k  wu  io  ho  g^at  requeft  athon^  fs^rmers.  At 
kl^  one  of  UM  Duke's  tenants,  who  had  been  outtfidden  for  hid  former 
kill,  vetttioed  *  '^  W.orn^herckfparjn^y,  to  uke  Claharry.  He 
IlK^ljf  baid  iius  not,  uonght  up  dettntly  a  numerous  family,  and,  at 
JAJtatk  Jaft  year,  left  a  competent  portion  to  each  of  his  childrep. 
IDhr  Aim  oonfiftt  of  40  acres  of  anible  ground,  and  about  500  acrps  of 
tdKfaftnr^  and  was  rented  at  tool,  a  yrar. 
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parishcSi  from  the  list  of  heritors.  Throughout  the  whole  coun- 
ty, that  class  of  men  is  diminished  within  that  short  period,  pro- 
bably by  one  fourth.  Those  who  retain  their  paternal  inheritance! 
have  the  self- command  to  deny  themselves  all  the  refinements  of 
improving  society,  and  the  frugality  to  adapt  their  living  to  a  di- 
minishing income.  They  may  be  generally  characterised  as  inde- 
pendent in  poverty,  and  stationary  amidst  improvement.  If  any 
person  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  husbandry  of  former 
ages,  he  might  study  with  advantage  the  indolent  habits,  and  bar- 
barous practices,  of  the  small  proprietors  in  Stirlingshire.  It 
will  be  easy  for  him,  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  to  dis- 
cover their  antique  and  venerable  residences,  from  observing  the 
homestead  skirted  with  trees,  in  some  cases  coeval  with  the  estate, 
and  planted  by  the  founder  of  the  family ;  the  humble  mansion 
covered  with  thatch,  and  having  a  few  windows  much  of  thesamt 
size  with  tliosc  that  appear  in  the  castles  of  feudal  times;  the 
stone  mortar  lying  neglected  in  front  of  the  bam,  in  which  bar- 
ley was  prepared  for  the  pot  by  the  friction  of  a  wooden  mallet; 
the  barn  itself  standing  south-east  and  north-west,  with  two  cross 
doors,  to  give  ingress  and  egress  to  the  commissioned  wind  ;  and 
the  corn  kiln,  situated  in  the  brow  of  some  rising  ground,  in 
which  the  grain  was  always  dried  before  it  was  sent  to  the  mill. 
'Iliis  last  appurtenance  must  be  sought  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  other  buildings,  as  its  site  was  prudently  removed  so  far  off, 
that  no  communication  might  take  place  with  them  when  it  hap- 
pened to  be  in  flames ;  an  accident  to  which  those  kilns  were  m^ 
(|ucntly  subject,  from  the  platform  on  which  the  grain  is  laid,  be^ 
ing  composed,  not  of  cast  iron,  nor  of  burnt  bricks,  but  of  thin 
poles  covered  with  straw.  * 

Bcfides 
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*  Not  long  ago,  at  one  of  those  houses,  I  met  with  a  quern, 
though  the  praptice  is  entirely  obsolete  in  this  country,  and  confined 
for  many  years  to  the  Hebrides,  of  drying  com  in  a  pot,  grinding 
it  in  a  quern,  and  baking  it  into  cakes,  in  the  course  of  a  morning. 
Nobody  understood  its  use.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  it  was  a 
font,  as  it  is  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  was  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Graham's  castle,  the  residence  of  Wallace's  companion  of  tfamt 
name,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  English  about  the  year  ISOCX  It 
was  lately  recognized  as  a  quern  by  a  Highland  shepherd,  on  liis 
way  to  the  Tryst  of  Falkirk.  Water-mills  are  frequendy  mentioned 
in  the  Sgxon  period  of  English  history.  From  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man mill  lately  discovered  at  Manchester,  Whitaker  (Hist,  of  Manch. 
p.  315.)  infers,  that  this  useful  engine  was  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans. As  great  part  of  Stirlingshire  is  situated  beyond  the  wall  <»f 
Agricola,  the  utmost  limit  of  m  Reman  emfire,  water^niUs  must 

have 
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Befide8  die  general  obftadei  to  the  ad?aAceineht  of  agriculturtt 
common  to  the  whole  kingdoni^  there  were  feme  local  difadvan- 
tages-afanoft  peculiar  to  this  county.  Of  thefe,  the  chief  was  its 
Tidnity  to  the  Grampians,  whdice,  often, 

*  A  hand  of  fierce  barbarians,  from  the  hills, 
Rush-d,  like  a  torrent,  down  upon  the  Tale, 
Sweeping  our  flocks  and  herds; ' 

This  defcription  is  no  lefs  exquifite  as  poetrt,  than  authentic  as 
luftory.  All  the  Highland  clans,  from'  the  feuthera  defcents  of 
the  Grampians  to  the  interior  of  Invetnefs-ihire,  howerer  fepa- 
rated  by  their  jarring  interefts,  or  exafperated  by  their  mutual  con- 
flifls,  agreed  in  marking  the  Low  country  as  their  lawful  prey. 
The  Macgregors  were  the  moft  infamous  of  thefe  predatory  tribes, 
being  ever  in  arms  againft  the  reigning  fovereign,  fubje£ied  by  par- 
liament to  fevere  praakicst  and  unirormly  exempted  in  etery  aft 
of  indemnity,  lacy  had  ultimately  no  fixed  refidence  ;  but 
.  ftnlked  among  the  rccefles  of  the  Grampians,  in  the  contermJ- 
aout  diftridls  of  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  as  being  the 
noft  conrenicnt  ftation  for  carrying  on  their  predatoty  occupation. 
A  fmall  fort  was  ere£ied  at  InYcnnaid/  near  the  head  ot  Loch 
Lomondf  and  garrifoned  by  a  detachment  from  the  caftle  of  Dun- 
barton^  in  order  to  ftipprefs  thofe  banditti,  or  to  intercept  then* 
incurfions.  As  the  influence  of  that  military  ftation  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  limits  of  the  vale  in  which  it  was  fituated,-  it  af- 
forded no  material  proteAion  to  the  Low  country  i  and  only  fub- 
jeAed  the  Highlanders  to  the  occafional  inconvenience  of  talung 
a  circuitous  route  in  their  plundering  expeditions.  At  laft,  tins 
dffcncelefs  diftriA  bethought  thcmleWes  of  the  fage  maxim  of 
hiring  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief ;  placed  themfelres  under  the  pro* 
te^iion  of  the  outlawed  Macgregors,  and  purchafed  that  bleiung 
by  paying  a  yearly  tribute,  under  the  defignation  of  Uaci  maiig 
u  e.  rent.  Regular  contrafts  were  drawn  up  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  counties  of  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Dunbarton,  in  which  it 
was  ftipulated,  that,  if  lefs  than  feven  cattle  were  ftolen,  which 
peccadillo  was  ttjltd  picUng^  no  redrefs  fliould  be  required:  if 
the  number  ftolen  exceeded  feven,  which  enormous  theft  wa<< 
defigned  liftings  the  Macgregors  became  bound  to  recover.  This 
duty  they  performed  with  confiderable  addrefs ;  and  inftances  of 
tbor  fuccefs  are  ftill  banded  down  by  tradition.     In  the  year 

Oa  1720, 

liave  been  later  in  their  mtroduction.into  this  country.  Upcn  tho 
ssune  principle  with  Whitaker,  one  might  argiie,  from  the  discovery 
of  a  quern  in  the  ruins  of  Graham's  castle,  that  this  rude  machine 
used,  and  that  water-mills  were  unknown,  at  the  coromence- 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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T7269  four  fcore  of  (hecp  were  ftokn  abdnC  Martinaiit»  from 
Stirling  of  Craigbaraet,  within  tvchc  miks  of  Gbigoir.  The 
Macgregors,  upou  receiving  indmaliont  fct  out  in  pttmit  of  die 
thieves,  who  happened  to  be  the  CameronB  of  LKMJxri^-ttifiod 
them  to  their  recei&a  in  Invemefa^ihire^  and,  after  fix  .wcekSf  re» 
ftored  the  whok  flock,  with  the  exception  of  Cm  fteepw 

A  robbery  which  occurred  in  the  £sHne  nci^AoMliood  may  be 
mentioned  alfo  to  iHuftrate  the  fyitem  of  terror  which  then  pre-- 
vailed  in  tlie  country.  Tvro  CameronSt  one  momingy  canied  off 
fome  body  clothes  anrf  linen  webe,  from  a  wafliing-gipeen.  As 
their  burden  was  cumberfome  from  bemg  wct|  they  cm&ilted  their 
cafe  rather  than  their  fafety ;  and  fpread  it  to  drr,  on  the  biow  of 
the  Campfie  hills,  above  the  manfion-houfe  ot  Kirkton.  The 
proprietor,  who  had  ferved  under  the  Prince  of  Oratieet  and  who 
was  indignant  equaHy  at  the  original  thefty  and  the  (wfequent  in- 
fult,  railed  the  neighbourhood,  purlued  the  irobbert  acfolii  the 
Campfie  hilb,  and  traced  them  to  Balelas  in  Strathendrick.  Drcod- 
ing  the  Highland  dirk,  every  one  dediaed  attending  their  lead- 
cr  and  attacking  the  houfe.  it  was  agreed  to  fupply  want  of 
courage  by  (Iratagem.  Having  fnrrounocd  die  houfe  with  a  cor« 
don  of  men  with  ropes,  after  night-fall,  they  raifed  from  all  their 
pofts  a  hue  and  cry,  which  was  no  jGwner  heard  by  the  GamenmSy 
than  they  ruihed  out  with  their  drawn  daners ;  but  they  had  on- 
ly run  a  few  fteps,  when  they  were  entangled  vnth  the  rapeSf  and 
•fell  to  the  ground.  Being  taken  at  this  difad vantage,  they  were 
delivered  to  the  next  Heritable  Jufticiar,  and  fununarily  ordered 
to  the  Gallow-hiU. 

This  fyftem  of  plunder,  with  the  countervailing  fyftem  of  pro- 
fe£lion,  Is  fully  defcribed  in  the  ftatiftical  account  of  Scotland  by 
the  clergymen  of  this  diftri£t.  It  continued  down  to  the  year 
1745.  Rob  Roy,  the  leader  of  the  Macgregors,  levied  Uaek^fmil 
in  the  pariih  of  Campfie,  within  fix  miks  of  Glafrow,  a  few 
months  before  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion.  This  ftate  of 
anarchy  was  advcrfe  to  the  progrefs  of  impiovement.  From  the 
dangers  with  which  the  farmers  of  the  Low  country  were  fur- 
rounded,  they  were  obliged,  for  mutual  defence,  to  clufter  their 
houfes  together  into  townihips,  and,  in  confequcnce,  to  pafture 
their  cattte  in  one  herd,  and  to  cultivate  their  lands  in  rmn^g. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  dillrid,  indeed,  were  feaicdv  lefs  barba- 
rous than  the  predatory  tribes  of  the  Highlands.  Though  liable 
to  be  afl'ailed  by  the  common  enemy,  they  had  numberlefs  ani- 
mofities  and  hottilities  among  themfelves.  An  eternal  feud  fub- 
filled  frequently  between  two  neighbouring  baronies ;  and  always 
between  t^^'o  contiguous  pariihes.    The  country  fairs^  which  are 

numetons^ 
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mtmevouSi  and  much  frequented  in  a  rude  ftate  of  ibciety,  were 
die  feafans  taekly  fixed  for  fettling  their  differences.  Scarcely  a 
a  Tillage  isf  to  be  found  where  the  people  cannot  point  out  a  fpot 
chat  was  marked  with  the  bloody  and  is  haunted  by  the  gbofts,  of 
dieir  antagonift  parifliioners.  k  is  furprifing  that  thofe  diforders 
fliould  have  been  allowed  to  contimie  till  fo  recent  a  period.  No 
radical  cure  feems  to  hare  beea  applied,  till  the  fuppreflion  of  the 
lalt  rebellion.  In  confequence  of  the  vigorous  meafures  which 
were  then  adopted,  of  difarming  the  Highlandec8«-of  forming 
military  toads  Uirough  difaffe£ked  diftri£ts — and  of  eftablifhing  a 
a  public  adminiftration  of  juftice  on  the  ruins  of  heritable  jurif- 
di^ions,  the  Ueffings  of  peace  and  fecurity  were  diffiifed  tkrough 
€Tery  rank  of  focietT. 

Of  the  ftate  of  ho&andry  at  that  period,  no  reader  of  your 
inftni£Hf e  fnifceUany  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  form  a  juft  conception^ 
from  the  ample  accounts  which  it  contains  of  the  antient  rural  e- 
conomy  of  Scodand.  Such  nodces  only  will  be  mentioned  in  this 
{Hiper,  as  feem  neceflary  to  afcertain  the  era  of  incipient  improve- 
ment in  this  diftri£t.  The  farms  were  fmall.  Some  eftates  were 
occupied  in  run^rig.  The  fize  of  farms,  when  cultivated  feparate- 
ly,  never  exceeded  a  nloughgate  of  land.  The  implements  of 
agriculmre  were  few  m  number  \  and,  if  feeble  in  their  efied, 
poileflcd  llie  recommendations  of  being  cheap  in  the  materials, 
and  fimple  in  the  conftni6tton.  Moft  of  them  were  made  by  the 
firmer,  without  the  afliftance  of  a  mechanic  A  plough,  as  be- 
mg  a  complicated  machine,  was  referved  for  the  blackfmith :  it 
was  made  of  young  birch  trees ;  and,  if  the  tradefnian  was  ex- 
pert, it  was  completed  in  the  courfe  of  a  winter's  evenings  This 
rude  implement  fcratched,  without  difnculty,  the  furface  of  old 
^rofis^  which  were  reduced,  by  conftant  tillage,  from  time  im- 
memorial; but  made  very  forry  work  in  ofitfields^  where  the  fward 
was  tough,  and  ftones  numerous.  Some  induftrious  farmers,  in 
diis  cafe,  followed  up  the  ploughing  with  a  fecond  operation,  calk 
€A  mendUig  the  Und\  thatts,  a  perfon  with  a  fmall  triangular  fpade 
attended  the  plough,  dug  up  thofe  blanks  where  it  was  thrown 
out,  laid  over  thofe  furrows  which  the  mouldboard  was  unable  to 
invert,  and  threw  fpadefuls  of  earth  on  thofe  parts  where  the  fur- 
rows were  too  (hallow  to  afford  mould  for  covering  die  feed.  The 
cutfield  9XiA  infield  fyftem  tallied  admirably  with  the  ftate  of  man- 
ners. From  requiring  a  few  weeks  labour  only  in  feed-time  and 
liarvefty  it  allowed  people  every  facility  to  take  rheir  reft,  when 
incKned  to  be  lazy  }  to  indulge  in  roerrimimt  when  occafions  re- 
purred  for  feiUvity  ^  and  tp  attend  village  fairs  when  their  minds' 
kwpcned  to  be  fanguinary.  The  oats  raifed  by  the  farmer  were 
£|Scicnt  for  the  Ceed  of  the  following  crop,  and  the  fupport  of 
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the  family  for  the  year;  the  barley  met  with  a  ready  fale  among 
ihe  Ulicit  diftilleries,  and  its  price  w^s  allocated  for  the  payment 
of  the  reot ;  and  the  butter,  cheefe,  and  poultry,  were  exchanged 
for  iJucfa  neceflaries  as  were  not  produced  on  me  farm.  Thek 
minor  produ£is  were  then  of  lefs  account,  from  the  difficulty  of  find^ 
in^  a  marketi  as,  from  the  weftem  diftri£i  of  this  county,  and  even 
M'ithin  fix  miles  of  Glafgow,  they  were  conveyed  to  Edinburgh.  * 
The  traiBc  was  carried  on  by  a  fpecies  of  middl&-men,  called  cads- 
frers^  who,  in  the  abfence  of  carts,  and  even  of  roads  on  which 
carts  could  pafs,  conveyed  their  commodities  in  panniers  on  horfe- 
back.  From  this  circumftance  you  will  be  enabled  to  form  fome 
conception  of  the  infienificancje  of  Glafgow  about  the  middle  of 
)ail  century  *,  and  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  bias  fince  rifen  tp 
be,  in  point  of  population,  if  not  of  opulence,  the  fecond  city  of 
Britain  ;  prefenting  now  an  cfft&lvc  demand  for  every  neceflary 
convenience  and  Caperfluity  of  life ;  and  drawing  fupplies,  not  on« 
ly  from  Clydefdale,  but,  after  fucceflively  traverfing  the  countie9 
of  Dunbarton  ^d  Stirling,  jcven  from  Breadalbane  in  the  central 
Highlands. 

The  introduftion  of  carts  drawn  by  one  horfe,  took  place 
in  this  diftriA  only  about  forty  years  ago.  Some  waggon« 
yrere  previoufly  ufcd  by  proprietors  ^  but  thefe  were  above  the 
reach  of  fipall  farmers,  all  their  carriages  being  performed  on 
borfeback*  Some  coajs  were  thought  neceflary  to  enliyen  the 
ddnefs  of  a  peat  fire  i — a  horfe,  ^t  a  time,  carried  two  cwt.,  which 
quantity  was  called  a  load  \  and  is  ftill  the  unit  employed  incalr 
culating  the  contents  of  carts  or  waggons.  Some  dung  was  alfo 
uniformly  laid  on  the  ground  for  barley,  while  oats  were  left  to 
unafSfled  nature.  Sacks  were  filled  yvith  dung  at  the  midden* 
liead,  and  afterwards  carried  to  the  intended  neld  on  horfeback. 
This  being  a  very  tedious  operation,  as  little  dung  was  ufed  as 
poi&ble.  The  greater  part,  as  being  ufelefs,  and  a  nuifance,  was 
floated  down  rivers ;  and,  if  no  ftream  was  near,  burnt  during 
the  drought  of  fummer.  Even  after  carts  had  become  common, 
the  prejudice  againft  d^ng  continued  unabated :  people  were  yery 
flow  to  l^lieve  its  utility,  except  for  barley.    Strathblaoe  is  now 

the 


*  A  carious  occurrence  may  be  mentioned  which  took  place  un- 
der this  system.  Some  ducks  which  had  been  bought  in  Cajnp«e| 
while  cxpo$ed  for  sale  in  Edinburgh,  finding  themselves  at  liberty, 
rose  on  wing  from  the  Grassmarket :  some  of  them  were  found  at 
^^inlithgow ;  and  others  of  them  actually  returned  to  their  nadve 
dunghill.  Tlio  distance  between  Edinburgh  and  Campsie  is  forty- 
five  miles.  Wliat  principle  directed  the  ducks  in  dieir  flight  ?  Of 
tlu!  fact.  I  am  informed  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Lapslic  ©f  Campsie, 
:ha';  Jil^  father  was  an  r?/e-xUncs<;. 
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the  beft  cultivated  parifli  in  this  neighbourhood^  and  prefents  fome 
admirable  fpecimens  of  hufbandry ;  yet  the  Reverend  Dr  Gibb» 
at  his  adniiflion  about  fizteen  years  ag0|  obtained  dung  for  the 
carriage.  One  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood  who  had  accumulat- 
ed a  large  quantityi  confidered  it  fudi  a  nulfance,  that  he  lent  his 
teams  to  affift  in  removing  it  i  and|  as  the  work  was  thought  a- 
mazingiy  arduous^  his  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  parifli. 
Even  at  this  time,  in  the  parifli  of  Gargunnock,  a  tenant  upon 
the  eftate  the  late  General  Campbell,  whofe  eulogv  is  contained  in 
a  recent  Number  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  retams  the  primitive 
mode  of  clearing  his  midden-ftead,  which  Hercules  employed  in 
punrinff  the  Augean  ftable. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Stirlingfliire  hufl^andry, 
it  will  be  necefiarv  to  examine  fepairately  its  three  rural  fubdtvir 
fions.    Of  tbefe,  tne  Carfe,  from  fertility  of  foil  and  priority  of  im- 
provementi  has  obtained  the  precedence.    This  diltri£l  ftretches 
along  the   Forth  ^    extends  thirty  miles  in  length,  by  two   in 
breadth  ^  and  is  elevated,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea.    The  foil. is  a  bed  of  clay,  generally  of 
great  depth,  unmixed  with  ftones  or  graveL    That  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Stirling  is  probably  the  richeft  in  the  kingdom ;  it  gradu- 
ally declines  as  you  afcend  the  Forth  ;  fo  that,  while  in  the  for- 
mer fituation,  farms  let  for  5L  per  acre ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  one 
half  lower.    The  whole  diftrid  is  cultivated  on  the  corre£left 
principles  of  hufliandry,  even  though  the  farms  may  be  character- 
ized as  fmall.    The  old  ferpentine  ridges  of  four  feet  in  height 
and  forty  feet  in  breadth,  are  ftraightened,  levelled,  and  divided^ 
the  ordinary  breadth  being  eighteen  feet ;  and  the  elevation  of  the 
centre  eiie^ed  by  two  gatherings  of  the  plough.    Every  fpecies 
qf  grain  is  raifed  with  fuccefs.    From  riciinels  of  foil  and  mild- 
nefs  of  climate,  the  produce  is  ample  and  excellent.    It  were 
dcfirable  to  grub  up  every  tree  and  even  everv  hedge,  except  fuch 
as  are  neceflary  to  fldrt  public  roads,  as,  in  this  low-lying  diftrid, 
not  only  unprofitable,  but  injurious ;  to  deepen  the  open  drains, 
fo  as  to  prevent  water  from  fta£nating  either  in  furrows  or  ditches ; 
by  freeing  the  ground  of  moifture,  to  lengthen  the  feafon,  and  tu 
facilitate  the  procefs,  of  feeding  wheat  ^  to  extend,  fo  far  as  pracr 
ticabie,  the  drill  hufbandry,  not  only  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
crops,  but  occafionally  to  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  a  bare  fallow  ^ 
and,  in  a  favourable  autumn,  to  admit  the  introduction  of  wheat 
after  beans. 

The  second  district  is  called  the  Dryfield,  and  contains  the  vale 
on  the  north,  and  the  open  country  on  the  south  of  the  Campsie 
hills.  It  derives  its  name,  not  from  the  absolute  dryness  of  the 
ily  but  from  the  contrast  which  it  formerly  presented  to  ihe 

O  4f  wetness 
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wetness  of  fhe  Carse.    Though  several  parts  of  this  district  have 
arrived  at  a  high  state  qf  cultivation,  still  they  are  inferioK  to  the 
Carse  in  fertility  of  soil,  and  their  produce  is  rated  in  (be  fiars 
clieaper  \>y  five  per  cent.,  in  cohsequenqe  qf  the  deductions  which 
it  sustains  to  raise  up  to  the  average  price  the  grain  produced  in 
other  parts  yhich  have  scarcely  a^am:ed  beyond  the  ioirst  step  of 
improvement.    The  size  of  farms  1$  enlarged,  and  one  man  now 
occupies  five  or  six  of  the  old  plougheates.    3omeAing  has  been 
dc»nc  in  draining ;  a  better  style  of  ploughing  has  beeq  introduc- 
ed, and  manures  are  more  liberally  applied  :  but  no  judicious  ro« 
taiion  of  crops  has  ever  been  adopted  j  small  patches  of  wheat 
are  sown  after  potatoe§,  \yrhile  green  crops  are  much  neglect- 
ed.    Bear-seed  ideas,   to  use  an   expression  which  you  have 
happily  introduced,  generally  prevail)  and,  in  some  mstancts, 
idle  distinction  between  in-field  and  out*field  is  retained  witn  pri* 
mitive  precision.     It  may  be  considered  rather  an  unfavourablt 
symptom  of  a  ccpm  district,  when  it  is  backward  in  the  introduce 
tion  of  thrashing  machines :  several  parishes,  hpii^rever,  may  be 
named  where  there  is  but  one,  and  some  where  there  is  none. 
The  leading  error  of  Dryfield  husbandry,  is  the  lateness  of  die 
seed-pro<;ess.     Qats  are  sown  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  the 
bear- seed  is  har41y  finished  by  the  end  of  M^y.    The  immediate 
effect  of  this  practice,  is  a  late  and  sickly  braird :  the  soil  has  no 
coverine  froni  a  burning  sun :  the  droi^gtir  penetrates  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  while  ike  season  seldom  af}brds  a  shower  to  refresl^ 
the  drooping  blade.     |t  is  only  w^en  the  nights  begin  tp  lengthen, 
as  the  expression  is,  or  rather  after  the  rams  which  set  in  about 
the  solspce,  thaf  a  vigorous  vegetation  commences.    The  coms^ 
springing  up  with  the  rapidity  of  mushrooms,  furnish  al^undance 
of  straw :  but  the  ear  is  proportionally  light,  and  the  harvest, 
from  the  lateness  of  it;  arrival,  is  always  precarious.    The^e  evils 
being  irremediable,  sifggest  the  necessity  of  an  early  seed-time. 
If  it  be  objected  Chat  the  seed,  if  early  sown,  wi{l  ne  rotted  by 
tiie  wetnessi  of  the  soil,  it  ought  to  ^e  remenp^red  that  the  smI 
of  this  district,  when  contrasted  with  the  Carse,  has  been  flesign- 
cd  I)ryfield  ;  that  it  is  little  inferior  tq  tSe  Carse  in  mildiness  of 
climate,  ahd'that,  in  either  respect,  it  must  admit  of  as  early 
a  seed-time.     If  it  be  apprehended  that,  m  a  cold  backward 
spring, '  weeds,  being  of  i  hardy  growtlf,  will  overpower  the 
braird,  I  acknowledge  that  such  an  apprehension  is  well-founded 
ill  the  present  state  of  the  cpuntry,  and  wo|iId  thence  infer  the 
absolute  necessity  of  clearing  the  soil  of  weeds,  aiid  of  introduc- 
ing an  alternation  of  fallow  crops. 

rhe  l^ist  district  is  called  the  Muiriand,  containing  about  one- 
third  of  the  county,  and  including  the  Campsie  hills  in  the  centre. 
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snd  the  Grampians  on  the  northern  extremity.    The  cultivation 
is  very  rude  and  limited  \  the  grain  raited  scarcely  exceeds  the 
internal  consumption;  and  the  little  surplus  brought  to  market, 
sells  about  twenty  prr  cent,  lower  than  the  produce  of  the  Carse. 
The  greater  part  of  the  district^  therefore}  is  occupied  under 
pasturage,    lliat  among  the  Grampians,  from  its  high  elevatiLyn» 
IS  qi  inferior  value.    The  summit  of  the  hills  only  is  accessible 
to  cattle ;  the  glens  being  under  tillage,  and  the  first  acclivity 
under  oak  coppice.     On  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Montrosep 
which  is  chiefly  situated  within  the  county  of  Stirling,  the  annual 
cutting  lets  on  an  average  at  SOOOI. ;  it  amounts  this  year  to 
50001.     Oi  the  pasturage  on  the  Campsie  htllsy  it  is  dilRcult  to 
conceive  the  richness  and  luxuriance.     Milch  cows  are  maintain- 
ed, and  black  cattle  are  fattened,  during  summer,  on  their  sum- 
mit ;  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  as  much  coarse  hay  is  ga- 
thered on  the  grounds  previously  depastured,  as  suffices  lor  fod- 
der during  winter  to  young  stock.    The  flats  along  the  banks  of 
rivulets,  are  re^rved  for  meadow  hay,  and  the  quantity  raised 
on  some  farms,  amounts  to  7  or  8000  stones  annually.    The 
economy  of  this  district  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  by 
rendering  the  ground  under  tillage  subservient  to  that  under  pas- 
turage.    The  soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  turnip  husbandry  ; 
and  as  many  turnips  should  be  raised  as  might  prevent  the  flocks 
and  herds  from  declining,  during  winter,  from  the  high  order 
9^hich  they  attain  in  summer  $— as  may  enable  the  ewes  to  suckle 
their  lambs  in  a  backward  spring,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
market  before  the  Highland  sheep  are  brought  down  from  a 
fhousand  hills  -, — as  may  suffice  for  fattening  the  ewes  themselves, 
when  superannuated,  and  preclude  the  necessity  of  hfring  turnip 
fields  in  other  counties. 
Fintiy  Mamt^  14/A  Feb.  1808.  John  Graham. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THB  I^ARMBR's  MAGAZINE. 

Ptservathfis  en  tJie  Rotation  of  Crops  proposed  by  Sir  John  SINCLAIR 

for  Northern  Hi4shandry, 

Sir, 

The  present  improved  state  of  agriculture  over  Scotland  in 
general,  must  certainly  be  highly  gratifying  to  every  onje  posses- 
sed of  the  smallest  degree  of  national  spirit.  The  highly  culti- 
vated fields  seen  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  the  weighty  crops 
(hereon  produced,  are  delightful  objects,  reflecting  indeed  much 
merit  on  the  owners,  and  holding  out  a  flattering  prospect  of  the 
productive  state  to  which  this  country  may  be  brought^  as  well 
ju  a  jaiidable  example  for  the  limitation  of  others.    Notwitbstand- 
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ing  the  state  of  perfection,  however,  which  some  phices  have  at- 
tained to,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  country  is  still  fifur 
behind,  erea  under  the  management  of  rery  active  and  enter- 
prizing  agriculturists }  which  may  perhaps  proceed  from  an  error 
which  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  in  some  degree  prevalent  among 
farmers,  namely,  a  propensity  to  undertake  more  than  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  proper  manner.  Two  acres  properly  cultivated^ 
will  yield  more  produce  than  three  where  the  operations  have  beea 
performed  in  a  hasty  and  superficial  manner;  and,  indeed  it  ii 
evident,  in  many  fields  whicn  are  to  be  met  with,  that  had  the 
labour  and  manure  bestowed  upon  the  whole,  been  confined  to 
two-thirds  or  to  die  half,  more  would  have  been  produced,  and 
that  the  after  returns  would  have  been  in  the  same  ratio.  It  is 
foolish  to  imagine,  as  some  people  do,  that  our  agriculture  is  ar- 
rived at  its  zenith  of  perfection;  for  the  greatest  pitch  any  science 
or  profession  has  as  yet  attained  to,  is  only  such  as  renders  it  the 
more  susceptible  of  further  improvement.  The  highest  cultivate 
ed  field  is  only  brought  into  a  state  for  making  greater  returns 
for  future  improvements  than  what  had  been  obtained  for  former 
meliorations.  In  short,  improving  the  soil  is  like  fattening  cat- 
tle— which,  the  farther  they  are  advanced,  will  pay  the  better  for 
what  is  afterwards  bestowed  upon  them. 

Attention  to  the  increase  and  improvement  of  dung  seems  to 
be  much  wanting.  It  is  often  applied  upon  the  land  in  an  un- 
digested and  moistless  state,  contaming  almost  nothing  for  the 
soil  to  imbibe,  as  if  the  bare  name  of  dung  were  su£Bcient.  The 
quality  of  that  made  by  wintering  cattle,  is  generally  much  com- 
plained of ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  a  remedy  for  tois,  which  is 
neither  difficult  nor  expensive,  is  in  the  power  of  almost  everv 
person.  Instead  of  sunering  it  to  remain  in  the  court  or  yard, 
through  the  whole  season,  in  a  compressed  state,  impenetrable  to 
air  and  moisture,  the  two  indispensable  requisites  for  promoting 
corruption,  it  should  be  carted  out  occasionally  on  wet  days ; 
and  when  there  is  not  sufficiency  of  moisture,  it  might  be  sprin- 
kled with  water  and  a  little  pulverised  earth ;  or,  what  would  still 
answer  better,  with  that  muddy  hish  coloured  liquid  which  is 
seen  running  from  every  farm  steading  in  wet  weather.  Were 
this  valuable  liquid  carefully  collected,  and  kept  in  a  convenient 
reservoir  till  putrefaction  ensued,  it  would,  when  used  in  this 
way,  communicate  to  the  dung  a  degree  of  richness  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  possess.  Once  or  twice  turning  over  a  dung- 
hill, managed  in  this  manner,  would  throughly  corrupt  and  de- 
compose the  whole  mass,  without  much  fermentation,  whidi 
ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  being  always  attended 
with  a  proportional  waste«    But  the  liquid  abovementioned  not 

only 
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mlj  improYes  the  quality,  but  increases  the  quantity  of  dung, 
that  great  desideratum  in  /arming ;  and,  when  sufficientlyputre- 
fiedf  enriches  peat  earth  more  efiectually  than  the  portion  of  dung 
prescribed  for  that  purpose  by  lord  MeadowbanL  It  also  cor- 
rects the  quality  of  dung  .when  threatening  to  fire-fang. 

Some  people  pretend  that  rural  improvement  has^een  greatly 
promoted  in  Scotland  by  land  being  let  at  rack-^enU  They  are 
^certainly,  however,  in  a  great  mistake  ;  and  it  may  with  safety 
be  aflirmedi  that  the  most  important  and  substantial  improve- 
ments were  effected  under  rents  much  more  moderate  than  those 
of  the  present  day.  Rach^ent^  which  is  of  modem  date,  may 
therefore  be  justly  considered  rather  as  the  offspring  than  the  pa- 
rent of  improvement ;  and,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that«  if  the 
system  is  persisted  in,  its  baneful  effects  will  in  a  short  time  be 
gradually  experienced  ov^  the  whole  country  \  nothing  being 
more  certain,  than  that  whatever  lessens  the  farmer's  profits,  or 
diminishes  his  capital,  operates  as  an  obstruction  to  further  im- 
provements The  effects  of  rack-rent  are  apparent  in  many  pbces 
jalready,  not  onlv  in  the  severe  rotations  that  are  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  enable  tne  farmer  to  meet  his  landlord  at  term-time,  but 
also  in  the  management  of  summer  fallows  and  drilled  crops  \  all 
.the  operations  being  performed  at  as  little  expense  as  possible— 
iconsequently  in  a  more  superficial  manner  man  was  customary 
not  many  years  ago^  Daily  experience  and  observation  teach  that^ 
in  every  line  of  life,  our  exertions  are  in  direct  proportion  to  th^ 
magnitude  of  the  recompe^ise  of  reward  in  view  ;  the  desire  cf 
advancing  ourselves  and  families  in  the  world,  being  the  great 
spring  of  action  among  men.  Now,  according  to  this  rule,  rack' 
rent,  which  curtails  me  farmers  prospect  of  gain,  must  tend  to 
enervate  the  powers  of  his  mind,,  and,  of  course,  weaken  his 
.exertions, — ^therefpre  is  to  be  considered  as  inimical  to  agricultural 
improvement 

As  the  rotations  proposed  in  your  last  number  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Ross*shire,  appear  to  be  in  a  great  degree  hypothetical, 
it  may  pot  be  amiss  to  mention  some  circumstances  that  have  been 
found  to  militate  against  part  of  them.  Those  proposed  by  that 
tmely  patriotic  gentleman  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  are — For  light 
land,  1st  year,  tallow ;  2d  year,  wheats  8d  year,  hay;  4th  year, 
pasture ;  5th  vear,  oats }  6th  year,  turnips  ;  7th  year,  bear  $  8th 
year  hay,  ana  9th  year  wheat,  with  one  furrow. — For  heavy 
jKuls,  1st  year,  fallow;  2d  year,  wheat;  Sd  year,  beans  or 
frass  seeds;  4th  year,  hay;  5th  year,  pasture;  6th  year,  oats; 
md  fallow  afterwards. 

The  rotations  suggested  by  Mr  Dudgeon  are — For  light  soils, 
}|t,  fallow ;  2d,  potatoe  oats ;  8d,  grass ;  4th,  grass ;  5th,  grass  ; 

6th, 
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6th|  wheat ;  and,  in  the  second  course,  he  recommends  turnips 
to  be  substituted  in  place  of  plain  faHow.-^-Fpr  strong  soils,  Istr, 
fallow ;  2d|  potatoe  oats ;  3d,  grass  ;  4th|  grass  ;  5thy  wheat. 

These  rotations  show  a  strong  propensity  for  wheat  crops,  it 
the  same  time  that  the  preparation,  particularly  according  to  Mr 
Dudgeon's  4plan,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  most  favourable. 
Breaking  up  land  after  two  crops  of  hay,  giring  it  three  furrows 
with  dung,  and  sowing  wheat,  was  a  favourite  system  in  this 
county  for  many  years,  as  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  forward- 
ing a  part  of  the  wheat  seed  before  the  other  grouftds  could  be 
got  at ;  but  it  was  long  ago  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  Sowing 
wheat  on  clover  lea,  after  one  crop  of  hay,  has,  for  sorhe  years 
past,  been  much  practised  in  several  districts.  I  never  approve 
of  the  system,  and  as  yet  see  no  cause  to  be  of  a  difierem  opi- 
nion. Oats,  in  general,  are  much  more  productive.  Without 
thr  aid  of  dung,  they  will  yield  three  bolls  for  two  that  can  be 
gained  from  wheat,  even  when  the  ground  has  been  well  mannr- 
ed,  and  when  manure  is  witliheld,  the  produce  of  the  pats  wiD 
double  that  of  the  wheat,  whilst  the  land  will  be  in  better  con- 
dition for  succeeding  crops,  the  dung  being  applied  after  the  oats. 
As  the  oat  crop  is  for  the  most  part  as  good  suter  one  year's  grass^ 
as  after  two  or  three  years'  pasturage,  it  appears  that  land,  espe^ 
cially  when  exhausted,  is  little  benefited  by  being  kept  for  that  time 
in  grass,  and  that  it  might  be  rendered  much  richer  by  a  tudici^ 
ous  mode  of  cropping  and  consuming  the  produce.  In  this  view 
of  the  subject,  I  would  propose,  that  in  the  2d  year  wheat  or 
oats  be  taken,  as  best  suits  the  soil ;  that  in  the  Sd  year,  the  grass 
should  be  consunned  green  by  cattle,  except  such  a  portion  of  it 
as  may  be  necessary  for  winter  provender  ;  that  oats  be  taken  in 
the  ith  year,  when  a  weighty  crop  may  be  expected ;  that  in  the 
5th  year  the  crops  should  be  tares,  turnips,  pm  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, &c.  all  to  be  consumed  in  the  house.  In  the  6th  year  I 
would  recommend  bear  or  barley,  with  grass  seeds,  which  gene- 
rally thrive  better  with  these  grains,  than  on  a  winter  furrow ;  in 
the  7ch  year,  that  the  grass  be  consumed  as  in  the  Sd  year  ;  in 
the  8th  year,  oats  \  and,  in  the  9th  year,  green  crops,  such  a^ 
tares,  turnips,  &c.  to  be  taken  earlv  off  the  land,  if  wheat  is  to 
follow ;  and,  indeed  the  land  will  oe  in  better  condition  for  that 
grain  than  if  it  had  been  pastured  for  three  years,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  manure  obtained  firom  the  numerous  green  crops  con- 
sumed \n  the  manner  above  menticmed.  On  strong  soils,  perhaps, 
it  may  not  be  practicable  to  carry  the  system  of  green  crops  an<t 
house  feeding  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  same  advantage 
as  on  light  ones ;  yet,  as  it  is  such  a  powerful  mean  fos  making 
and  amending  manure^  it  should  be  pursued  as  far  as  circun^- 

stances 
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.«buicea  vSl  permk.  Sown  grasses  can  be  raised  with  equal  idr 
vatitagc  on  strong  as  on  light  soils ;  only  they  should  be  sown  with 
beir  or  barley,  rather  tl^n  wheat.  The  rotation  should  be,  2d 
year,  be»r  or  barley,  with  grass  seeds  ;  3d  year,  cut  grass  }  4th 
year  oats ;  5th  year,  tares,  jram  potatoes  or  cabbages,  as  may  be 
most  siut^le  to  the  soil ;  6th  year,  barley  with  grass  seeds ;  7th 
year,  cut  grau ;  8th  year,  oats ;  9th  year,  tares,  potatoes,  &c. 
which  may  be  followed  with  wheat,  as  the  ground  will  then  be 
an  better  condition  for  producing  that  grain,  than  if  it  bad  been 
pastured  for  the  two  preceding  years.  By  a  rotation  of  this  natuze 
it  appears,  that  in  the  course  of  nine  years,  not  only  more  grain 
and  fat  will  be  furnished  for  market ;  but  also  move  manure  ^ot 
for  enriching  the  soil,  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  rotatum 
suggested  by  Mr  Dudgeon. 

That  your  useful  work  may  long  continue  to  be  the  mean  of 
exciting  enterprise  and  improvement  in  a  profession  of  so  much 
inqKNTtance  to  the  country,  is  the  earnest  wish  of.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Mid-Laihian,  Dec.  k%07.  T.  S.  S. 

TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  fhi  Managetmnt  of  Bees. 

SfR, 

I  OBSERVE,  in  vol.  III.  p.  SS9.  of  your  Magazine,  that  bees 
are  considered  as  an  unprofitable  concern  in  an  uncertain  climate. 
No  doubt,  the  weather  is  less  changeaUe  upon  the  Continent  than 
in  Britain,  and,  of  course,  more  fit  for  the  production  of  ho- 
ney ;  but  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  failure  of  bees  in  this  island 
is,  in  general  cases,  owing  more  to  mismanagement,  and  the 
scarcity  of  the  most  necessary  of  all  flowers,  viz.  the  heather 
blossom,  than  to  the  irregularity  of  the  climate,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  you  the  following  account  of  my  niode  of  managing 
this  useful  insect,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  your 
numerous  readers. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  I  purchased  a  few  hives,  and,  though 
situated  in  a  high,  and  rather  cold  district  of  the  county  of  Cum* 
berland,  I  have  uniformly  found  them  profitable.  I  generally 
keep  about  sixteen  hives,  and  seldom  does  one  of  them  perish  in 
winter.  I  deviate,  indeed,  a  little  from  die  mode  recommend<xl 
by  Mr  Bonnar,  in  his  treatise  on  bees ;  for,  instead  of  round 
straw  hives  of  one  piece,  I  generally  use  square  wood  boxes  of  one, 
two,  and  sometimes  three  pieces,  which  enables  me  to  add  to  a  weak 
Uve,  or  take  honey  from  a  strong  pne,  at  any  time  in  summer. 
The  boxes  are  made  of  fir  plank,  10  inches  square  in  the  in- 

a'de,  and  6  inches  deep,  with  three  braced  laths  indented  into 
le  top  of  each  box,  small  interstices  being  left  for  the  bees  t^ 

pass 
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pass  from  6ne  box  ro  another.  Two  small  round  sticks  are  poss^ 
ed  in  a  transverse  direction  to  the  lathsy  and  about  two  inches  bc^ 
low  tiiem,  which  serve  to  support  the  combs  which  are  fixed  to 
the  lathsy  and  in  the  same  direction  with  them.  The  upper  box 
IS  covered  with  a  piece  of  square  planki  which  is  occasionally  ta- 
ken off  when  a  comb  or  two»  or  even  a  whole  box,  of  honey  it 
wanted.  When  only  a  small  quantity  is  to  be  taken,  I  give  the 
supporting  stick  a  twitch  round  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  comb^ 
after  which  the  lath,  with  the  comb,  is  taken  out,  and,  another 
being  immediately  put  in  its  place,  the  bees  soon  repair  the 
breach ;  but,  when  a  whole  box  is  wanted,  I  put  a  third  box  be- 
low the  other  two,  and,  gently  lifting  up  the  uppermost,  which 
will  generally  contain  15  or  16  lib.  of  honey,  I  place  it  in 
a  chair  about  a  yard  <Ststant  from  the  front  of  the  hive.  I 
then  force  the  bees  from  the  box  that  was  taken  off,  by  blow* 
ing  upon  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  sweeping  them  with  a 
bunch  of  feathers ;  and,  being  thus  disturbed,  they  soon  betake 
themselves  to  the  new  box,  and  set  to  work  as  busily  as  if  ne« 
thing  had  happened.  I  always  prefer  the  middle  of  a  warm  day 
for  performing  any  operation  about  bees,  as  they  are  less  apt  to 
sting  at  that  time  than  in  the  evening  or  morning.  The  market 
price  of  honey  comb  in  this  neighbourhood  is  about  one  shilling 
per  lib.;  and,  commumbui  anrtisf  I  reckon  the  profits  of  my  hives, 
on  an  average,  at  twenty  shillings  each.  In  a  warm  and  favour- 
able season,  I  have  taken  67  lib.  of  comb  from  a  single  swarm ; 
but  when  the  summer  happens  to  be  cold  and  backward,  some  of 
the  hives  yield  no  swarms,  and,  of  course  the  quantity  of  honey 
is  greatly  curtailed. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that,  about  two  years  ago,  large 
tracts  of  heather  m  this  neighbourhood  did  not  vegetate  in  the 
spring,  but  entirely  rotted  out,  to  the  great  injury,  not  only  of 
the  b^es,  but  also  of  the  sheep  and  moor  game  \  and  that  this 
took  place,  particularly  where  the  moors  were  wet,  and  the  moss 
incumbent  upon  stifi^  blue  clay.  Will  be  happy  to  learn,  through 
the  channel  of  your  Magazine,  if  the  like  occurred  in  any  other 
place,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  cause  of  it.  I  am.  Sir,  yourSf 
&c.  J.  D. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMeVs  MA6AZINX. 

On  the  Perth  and  Fife  Canals. 
Sir, 

From  the  amazing  increase  of  population,  it  becomes  an 
object  of  the  most  momentous  consequence  that  every  useful. 
art,  necessary  for  its  existence,  should  have  a  progressive  ex- 
tension.   Under  this  impression,  I  was  lately  much  gratified 

by 
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by  Captain  Eraser's  description  of  the  intended '  Perth  canal, 
and  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr  Headrick  for  extending  it  to  tfie 
Forth. 

The  great  national  system  pf  navigation  extends  our  power, 
•ur  commerce,  and  our  population  from  pole  to  pole ;  and  from 
the  facility  it  affords  to  communication,  it  as  it  were  annihilates 
all  distance.  But  the  expense  of  land-carriaee  is  sudi,  as  to  be- 
come an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  improrements  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  empire.  The  small  canal  system  has  re^ 
mored  this  wherever  it  has  been  adopted,  and  opens  a  communis' 
cation  betwixt  fellow- subjects,  who,  living  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
or  fortv  miles,  were  in  fact  as  effectually  barred  from  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  as  if  they  were  separated  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Wherever  this  system  has  been  adopted,  prosperity  has 
been  sure  to  follow. 

The  Penh  canal,  by  opening  up  the  high  lands  of  Scotland^ 
and  connecting  them  with  the  very  thriving  towns  of  Perth  and 
Dundee,  and  with  navigation  in  general,  will  be  productive  of 
all  the  beneficial  consequences  which  are  expected  from  it.  The 
plan  of  its  extension,  as  delineated  by  Mr  Headrick,  through 
Strathmore  and  Strathallan,  would  no  doubt  enlarge  its  benents 
in  a  very  high  degree.  It  appears  however  to  me,  that  part  of 
his  plan,  which  would  extend  it  from  Loch-Earn  to  Stirling,  is 
more  pregnant  with  difficulty  than  benefit,  especially  as  Mr 
Headrick  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  cut  a  tunnel  for  that  pur- 
pose through  a  mountain,  which  would  naturally  not  only  occai- 
sion  an  ^lormous  expense,  but  would  require  a  great  length  of 
time  to  carry  it  into  execution.  I  hope  he  will  not  take  it  amiss, 
if  I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  another  line  of  connexion  which 
appears  in  every  respect  more  interesting  and  less  expensive,  and 
which  will  combine  every  possible  advantage  the  canal  is  suscep^ 
tible  of.  The  plan  I  propose  is,  to  intersect  the  county  of  Fife 
from  the  Frith  of  Tay,  a  little  below  Newburgh,  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth  near  Methel.  It  will  require  a  number  of  locks,  no 
doubt,  to  overcome  the  ascent  at  both  friths ;  but,  having  reachf 
ed  the  summit  level,  there  will  be  little  occasion  for  any  in  the 
intervening  country,  as  the  horizontal  level  may  be  preserved, 
by  sweeping  a  line  along  the  south  elevation  of  the  Strath  b* 
Auchtermuchty  and  Falkland,  and,  returning  to  the  eastward, 
enter  into  the  lowest  opening  of  the  south  hills,  so  as  to  al- 
low the  canal  not  only  to  be  carried  through  grounds  abund- 
antly intersected  with  rivulets  and  marshes  for  supplying  it  with 
water,  but  through  a  countrv  extremely  interesting  in  its  objects* 
as  being  filled  with  coal,  lime,  ironstone,  and  other  minerals. 
Were  wis  junction  effected^  boats  could  at  all  -  times  be  loaded 

with 
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with  the  produce  of  Perthshire  and  Fife,  to  pass  without  un-' 
loading  to  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  thus  opening  a 
cheap  and  easy  intercourse  betwixt  the  great  commercial  cities 
and  towns  in  the  centre  and  west  of  Scotland.  It  will  afford 
the  means  of  interchanging  the  West  India  importations  of  Glas-^ 
gow  with  the  manufactures  of  Perth,  Dundee  and  Fife;  and  of  bar* 
ing  the  fish  of  the  Forth,  and  the  salmon  of  the  Taj,  carried  alive  to 
market.  And  it  will  particularly  contribute,  in  a  hi{^  degree,  to 
the  reduction  of  the  price  of  coaJs  at  Perth,  and  along  the  whole 
north  line  of  the  canal.  It  will  also  tend  to  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  lime,  by  affording  the  means  of  bringing  it  in  a  manu« 
factured  state  from  the  Forth  and  the  inland  parts  of  Fife,  and 
bringing  coals  for  burning  the  lime  at  liOch-Eam  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  is  done  at  nresent.  It  will  afford  a  centrical  point  of 
communication  for  tne  sale  of  the  produce  of  Fife,— convey  the 
goods  presently  transported  by  carriers,  at  a  great  expense,  at  a 
comparatively  trivial  price, — facilitate  the  conveyance  of  travellers 
and  of  troops  in  ca^s  of  emergency,  and,  in  short,  will  form  an 
united  whole,  equally  interesting,  useful  and  brilliant.  I  cannot 
leave  this  subject,  without  requesting  Captain  Frazer's  indulgence 
in  entering  more  minutely  into  the  investigation  of  the  actual  ex* 
pense  which  will  be  incurred  in  burning  Loch-Earn  lime  at  the 
town  of  Perth,  by  which  it  will  appear  that  it  is  bv  no  means  so 
interesting  an  object  as  he  seems  to  represent.  It  is  equally  un« 
necessary  that.he  should^  as  a  general  engineer,  understand  the 
practice  of  lime  burning,  as  that  an  astronomer  should  find  it  ne* 
ccssary  to  construct  his  own  quadrant.  I  shall  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  his  being  able  to  lay  down  the  limestone  at  Perth  at  6s.  6d« 
per  ton,  because  he  states  it  as  a  fact.  But  he  will  have  the 
goodness  to  allow  me  to  calculate  the  subsequent  expense  of  pre^ 
paring  and  bringing  it  to  market,  as  founded  upon  the  experience 
of  many  years,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that  so  far  from  being  an 
object  of  value  to  the  public,  there  will  not  be  a  shadow  of  pro- 
fit derived  from  it  by  either  the  proprietor  or  manufacturer.  I 
beg  leave  to  premise,  that  the  lime  measure  at  Perth  is  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  that  a  ton  of  limestone  does  not  produce  more  than 
two  bolls  three  firlots  of  lime  of  that  measure.  The  price  of  the 
boll,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of  6s.  6d.  per  ton,  will  be  L.0  8  A\ 
Cartage  of  limestone  and  coals  to  and  from  the  boats^ 

magazines,  and  drawkilns        -  -  -         0    0    9 

tSetting,  taking  out  of  the  kilns,  and  measuring         -    0    0    8 

Overseer  and  clerk  -  -  -  -        0    0    1 

The  price  of  coals  at  Perth  I  understand  to  be  l^d. 

per  stone,  and  ten  stones  are,  atteris  paribus^  ne- 

wes^iary  fcr  the  burning  of  a  boll  of  lime    -        -Old 
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Btought  OT€r        L.  0    4     li 
Rent  to  the  proprietor        -  -  -  -002. 

ielliitf 9  insurance  of  bad  debts,  and  uplifting  rnohe^    0    0     1 
Loss  by  ill  burnt  stones,  and  interest  of  money        -    0    0    0\ 

L^O  4  5 
In  addition  to  this,  t  beg  leave  to  state,  that  in  order  to  carry 
)n  a  plan  of  such  extent,  not  fewer  than  500  quarrymen  will  be 
necessary,  and  at  least  60  or  80  horses,  perhaps  more.  These 
i¥ill  require  about  600  houses^  Suppose  each  house  to  cost  30/.^ 
I  previous  outlay  of  18,000/.  will  be  required.  In  burninfir  Ume 
For  20,000  acres,  say  at  40  bolls  per  acre,  the  number  of  bolls, 
necessary  will  be  800,000,  besides  what  may  be  wanted  for 
building.  As  this  article  is  only  in  demand  in  the  summer 
nonths,  when  the  farmer  has  leisure  for  carrying  it  to  his 
and,  the  time  in  which  it  can  be  burnt  with  a  certainty  of 
Lale  must  necessarily  be  very  limited,  more  especially  as  the 
market  will  be  glutted  with  lime  from  this  immense  additi- 
onal quantity  meeting  the  competition  from  Sunderland  and 
he  Forth.  The  shortness  of  the  period  requires  a  greater  ex- 
ertion while  it  lasts,  and  50  drawkilns  will  not  be  found  more 
iian  sufficient  for  burning  that  quantity  of  lime^  These  can- 
lot  be  estimated  at  less  than  150/.  each,  being  7500/.  Carts, 
lorses,  quarry  tools,  sheds.  Sec,  &c.  2000/.;  making  a  total 
)f  previous  expense,  27,500/.,  the  interest  of  which  will  adc} 
iiDie  than  another  penny  to  the  boll.  No  rent  is  stated  for 
lie  ground  occupied  by  the  stones  and  coals,  houses  or  draw- 
cilns,  and  nothing  for  the  expense  of  storing  up  the  stones,. 
ivbidi  is  essentially  requisite  to  prevent  the  quarrymen  from 
>eing  incumbered  with  them  during  eight  montlis  of  the  year^ 
Ml  these,  together  with  the  nameless  list  of  expenses  incidental 
:o  extensive  and  untried  plans,  must  exhibit  a  formidable  bar-^ 
"ier  to  their  being  carried  into  effect,  were  all  competition  re- 
noved.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  best  Sunderland 
line  is  sold  at  Perth  at  4$.  per  boll,  and  that  the  aggregate  ex- 
>ense  of  the  Loch-Earn  lime  is  not  less  than  4s.  5d.,  without 
:h%i[ging  a  single  shilling  of  profit  after  the  immense  outlay 
lecessarily  incurred,  it  must  appear  in  a  very  discouraging^ 
)oint  of  view  indeed ;  and  I  fear  that  the  only  tendency  of 
'h2  proposed  plan  will  be,  to  mislead  die  proprietors  with 
U  grounded  hopes  of  profit,  and  to  induce  farmers  to  speculate 
langerously  and  prematurely.  At  the  same  time,  I  doubt  no- 
hing  of  its  becoming  an  object  of  importance  to  the  proprietors 
md  Urmers  on  the  banks  of*  Loch-^Earn,  pn  a  scale  suited  to  thf) 
iiqiplf  sX  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  quarries^  and  especially 
r.TpL.iZ.  nO.:54.  P  ix 
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if  coals  are  brought  from  the  coal-pits  in  boats  withomt  unload*- 

If  that  spirit  of  enterprize  tirhich  has  brooght  fof^tratd  the 
Perth  cana^  shall  prove  infectious  to  the  neighbouring  count]^ 
of  Fife^  I  flatter  myself  a  very  essential  continuation  of  it  might 
be  adopted,  by  intersecting  that  county  from  Nevi'burgh  to  Me- 
thel.  The  canal  would  not  only  pass  through  the  very  centre  of 
Fife,  and  afford  every  local  facility  of  boating  grain,  coal|  lime^ 
and  other  poduce,  but  would  form  the  shortest^  cheapest,  and 
most  valuable  connexion  betwixt  the  Glasgow  and  Ferth  ca* 
iials,  so  as  to  unite  every  possible  benefit  which  can  be  deriv- 
ed from  such  navigation. 

If,  hou'ever,  it  fhall  not  be  conGdered  as  an  obja&  of  fafficteot! 
importance  to  execute  the  Fife  canal  on  the  fame  fcaleas  that 
propofed  for  the  Perth  one,  ilill  nearly  the  fame  benefits  may  be 
derived  from  adopting  one  on  a  fmaller  fcale,  as  is  bow  frequ^t- 
ly  pra&ifed  in  England,  and  fuited  only  to  boats  of  I2  or  i6  tons/ 
4  feet  wide,  and  drawing  4  feet  water,  as  three,  four,  or  moreiof 
them  can  be  drawn  as  eafily  in  a  Une,  by  one  hosk,  aa  a  fiogle 
boat  of  fifty  tons  would  be. 

The  expense  of  this  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  objed>,  as  it  would  not  coft  half  the  exgenfe  of  a 
turnpike  road  of  the  fame  extent.  The  length  of  the  canal  will 
not  exceed  nineteen  miles,  making  an  allowance  of  five  miles  for 
the  circuitous  courfe  it  must  neceflarily  have,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  level,  and  fave  locks.  In  fhort.  Sir,  I  flatter  myfelf,  that 
the  more  the  fubjcfl  is  investigated,  the  more  its  importance  will 
appear,  both  as  a  national  objeifi,  and  one  of  real  interest  to  the 
country,  and  even  to  private  lubfcribers.  I  have  the  ho&our  tobet 
your  mod  obedient  fervant, 

FlF£MSlS. 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from  tJie  President  j/*  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  th 

Reverend  Mr  Rennie^  KUs^tA^ 

Board  of  Agriculture,  32.  Sdctvilli  Strttt, 
29th  March  1808. 
Sir, 

The  firft  part  of  your  treatife  oi>  Peat  Mofs  having  be€*i  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  have  the 
pieafurc  to  inform  you,  that  it  met  with  then:  approbation,  and 
that  they  hope  you  will  be  able  fpeedily  to  complete  your  inqui- 
ries. They  have  voted  you  the  Silver  Medal  of  thb  Boaris 
in  tcftimony  of  their  approbation  \  and  they  have  orperkd  thir- 
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1:t  (ioPiE^  of  youir  Work  to  be  purchafed  for  didriButibn  in  fuch 
parts  of  the  kingdom  whete  pe^t  id  thoft  prevalent,  and  where 
your  fuggeftions  may  promote  its  improvement. 

I  remain,  Sir,  ^our  vety  obedient  fervaht,  . 

JotiN  Sinclair,  Prefldem« 
!n  Rtv.  Mr  Rotert  Renhity  Kilsyth.  ^ 

KOTB  ^T  TH|L  CONbUCfOR. 

Wb  obfehre,  with  confiderable  fatisfaflion,  that  the  opinidh 
given  in  laft  Number  of  this  ^Tork,  concerning  the  merit  and  in- 
genuity of  the  £flays  on  the  Natural  Uiftory  and  Origin  of  Peat 
Mofst.  by  the  Reverend  Mr  kennie,  Kilfyth,  is  fan&ioiied  by  the 
refpe£lable  authority  of  thie  fioa^  qf  Agriculture,  ils  appears 
from  the  preceding  letter  of  the  Prefident  of  that  Bdatd  to  the 
Reverend  aUthpr.  .If  any  (iircumfiance  can  accelerate  the  aiflive 
endeavours  of  Mr  Rennie  to  favour  the  public  with  si  complete 
copy  df  bi&  waitings  which  reeard  reat  Mofs,  and,  hiore  particu- 
larly, to  d^lcribe  the  ecodoniical  purpofes  to  ^ilrhich  it  niay  be 
made  fubfervient,  we  are  almoft  fure  that  the  high  approbation 
df  the  fioatd  of  Agriculture  will  f umifh  the .  moil  powerful  en- 
couragement. To  be  cheei^d  bj  tlie  applaufe  of  a  national  in- 
fiitution,  efpebislUv  one  of  fuch  refpe^bbiltty,  muft  aniiiiate  the 
induftry  and  abilities  of  any  writer  whatever.  Nay,  more,  it 
tnuft  ftimulat^  hiln  to  perfevfere,  even  though  the  trouble  and 
drudgery,  of  the  tafk  Ihould  be  great,  till  the  fubjed  in  hand 
is  fully  difcufled,  and  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  fiibmitted  to  the 
conlideration  of  the  public. 

In  addition  to  what  is  dated  iii  the  pteceding  letter,  we  Have  the 
pleafnire  of  announcing,  that  fttr  Rennie  is  of  late  uhanimouil y  elecl- 
ed  a  cdrrefpondent  member  of  the  Board  of  Agnculture,  and  thac 
that  refpeAabie  Inftitution.has  been  pleafed  to  urge,  in  the  moft 
ftretliious  terniSi  the  completion  of  the  whple  worls  as  fpeedily  as 

EoiGble.  We  believe^  however,  that  Mr  Rennie  mi^ans  to  pub- 
Ih  it  in  parts,  and  altervrstrds  to  revife  and  correA  the  whole,  in 
one  6r  mcfre  volumes^  fliottid  his  labbur^  cbntiiiuts  to  meet  with 
the  like  encouragement  from  the  public  as .  has  been  conferred  on 
the  firft  patt.  The  Third,  Founh^  and  Fifth  Eflays  will  there- 
fore foon  be  publiihed ;  and  we  are  happy  at  havirtg  it  in  our 
{(ower  to  intiihate  tb  our  readers  the  fubjedls  to  be  treated  of  'iti 
tbote  Eflays,  and  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  they  are  to  Ise 
difciffiiid.  Th^  reriiaining  Eflays  (diere  are  eleven  of  them  akc-^ 
Kher)  (hall  be  afterwards  noticed. 

&aAt  III.  On  the  Chdng^g  ilihich  F^gctabU  Mattel  drJefgOes  tchcn 
converted  into  Moss. 
jl.  Whatiit  requisite  to  accpitiplish  thi£  change.     1.  Moisture.     % 
That  the  water  be  stagnant.     3.  Possessed  of  tcftsdn  chemi« 
Isai  qualities.    4.  A  low  temperature. 

r  2  §2,  T&3 
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§2.  The  changes  which  animal  matter  undergoes  in  the  -abeive  cir- 
cumstances.    1.  The  causes  of  these  changes.     9*  The  conse* 
quences  of  them.     3.  The  residuum. 
.S.  The  changes  which  vegetable  matter  undergoes  in  such  a  resi- 
duum.   1.  The  causes.    2.  The  conseiquences.    3.  The  residuum. 

4.  Tht  JifFerence  of  the  residuum  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  above 

medium  from  that  of  the   atmosphere.     1.  Causes.     2.  The 
consequences. 

5.  That  peat  moss  Is  vegetable  matter  which  has  not  undergone  the 
putrid  fermentation.     Proofs  and  experiments. 

6.  The  causes  of  the  diflFerence  between  peat  moss  and  vegetable 

mould,  though  formed  of  similar  materials. 

7.  The  causes  why  peat  moss  is  less  inflammable  on  the  surface. 

8.  How  peat  moss  is  formed,  and  by  what  chemical  process,  in  its 
diflferent  stages. 

9.  That  every  species  of  moss  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a 
fertile  soil  or  a  rich  manure. 

Essay  iV.  On  the  Simple  and  Compound  Substances  to  be  expected  iw 

Peat  Most.    That  these  are  sack  as  might  hare  been  expected 

a  priori, 
ul.  Carbonaceous  matter.     1.  Why  it  maybe  expected.     2.  How 

it  abounds, 
ii  Hydrogen.     1.  That  it  abounds.     2.  More  than  in  vegetable 

mould. 
f3.  Sulphur.     1.  Why  it  may  be  expected.     2.  Abounds  in  some 

mosses. 
■U  Phosphorus.     1.  Many  mosses  contain  it.     2.  How. 
5r  Tanin.     1.  May  be  expected  in  moss.     2.  Abounds  in  some. 

6.  Iron.     1.  In  all  mosses.     2.  Its  combinations  in  some. 

7.  Acids.     1.  Gallic.     2.  Sulphuric.     3.  Snberique. 

8.  Bituminoits  matter.    1.  Materials.   2.  How  formed.   3.  Abounds 
in  some. 

9.  Alliance  between  peat.     Surturbrand.     Coal. 

10.  Peat  convertible  into  coal.     1.  Means.     2.  Experiments. 

11.  Proofs  that  similar  changes  are  forming  under  our  eye. 

12.  General  conclusions.     I.     2.     3.     4. 

Essay.  V.  Of  the  Distinguishing  Qualities  of  Peat  Moss.    These 
precisely/  such  as  m^ht  have  been  expected  a  priori. 
§1.  Inflammability.     1.  In  all.     2.  High  degree  of  it  in  some. 
3.  Causes  obvious^     4.  These  stated. 

2.  Antiseptic.     1.  This  quality  in  all.     2.  In  some  remarkable. 
'    3.  Causes  obvious.     4.  Stated  fully. 

3.  Colour  of  peat.     1.  Nearly  the  same.    2.  Causes  obvious.    S, 
These  stated  fully. 

4.  Tenacity  and  insolubility.     1.  All  peat,  when  dried»  possessed 

of.     2.  Causes  stated. 

5.  Acidity  of  peat  moss.    1.  Universal.    2.  Exceeds  in  some. 
3.  Causes. 
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$0.  No  liying  animal  in  moss  as  its  mould.     1*  Causes  of  this. 

2.  Experiments. 
7.  Moss  in  its  natural  state  unfertile  and  unfavourable  to  vegeta- 
tion as  a  soil.     1.  Causes  obvious.     2.  When  these  are  removed 
it  becomes  fertile.     S.  Means  to  be  used. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Invenias  ant  qtii  vttam  excoluere  per  Artcsy 
Qmque  sui  memores  alios  Jecere  merendo. 
Sir, 

We  live  at  a  period,  not  only  of  greater  interest  in  respect  to 
the  events  which  take  place  upon  the  political  theatre,  but  more 
pleasingly  interesting  than  any  former  epoch,  from  the  rapid  and 
steady  course  with  which  we  advance  towards  perfection  in  agri- 
culture, and  those  improvements  which  are  calculated  to  encour- 
age it. 

The  last  30  years  have  indeed  been  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  to  Scotland  ;  and  a  person  who  left  it  25  years  ago, 
will  no  doubt  be  very  agreeably  surprised  at  the  prosperous  and 
handsome  appearance,  ooth  of  the  country  and  of  the  towns. 
The  time  is  not  remote,  when  the  nakedness  of  our  mountains 
and  vallies  was  almost  proverbial ;  and  our  cities,  if  we  except 
Glasgow,  presented  little  better  than  meanness  and  decay.  With 
all  our  partiality  as  Scotchmen,  we  cannot  help  admitting,  that 
our  fathers  little  understood  the  art  of  living  comfortably ;  and 
those  who  remember  the  state  of  filth,  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  passed  their  lives  in  the  towns,  can  hardly  escape  some  emo- 
tions of  disgust  at  the  recollection.  These  days  are  however  past; 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  change  which  has  ever,  in  so  short  a 
time,  taken  place  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  has  been  produced  in 
general  over  Scotland. 

Those  who  knew  Edinburgh  and  Leith  30  years  ago,  can  best 
contrast  their  appearance  and  comforts  at  that  period  with  the  pre- 
sent splendid  and  imposing  aspect  of  the  Caledonian  capital  and 
Its  seaport.  The  mind  is  almost  bewildered  in  trying  to  trace  the 
causes  of  such  a  change  from  the  excess  of  meanness  to  the 
height  of  magnificence ;  and  when  we  survey  the  country,  we 
are  equally  surprised  by  the  improvement  of  its  cultivation,  and 
the  extent  of  the  thriving  plantations  which  shelter  and  adorn  it 
in  every  direction.  Had  Dr  Johnson  visited  the  kingdom  in  the 
state  it  now  exhibits,  his  prejudices  would  have  received  little 
room  for  triumph  ;  and  he  would  have  been  forced  to  withhold 
his  sarcasms. 

In  proceeding  northward  from  Edinburgh,  Perth  first  attracts 

tl^e  attention.     A  few  years  ago,  it  was  an  ugly,  mean  place,  with 

'*aQthing  to  excite  admiration,  except  the  beauty  of  its  situation^ 

P  3  am 
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and  the  grandeur  of  its  bridge.  At  present,  it  is  one  of  tl\e 
prettiest  towns  in  Europe,  and  displays  all  the  fascination  of 
architecture,  and  all  tKe  elegance  of  regularity.  Aberdeen  has 
like\yise  greatly  increased,  both  in  beauty  and  population.  Peter- 
head, from  a  trifling  village,  has  become  a  handsome  town.  Every 
other  town  in  the  north  has  both  increased  in  size,  and  in  clean- 
liness and  beauty ;  and  even  Inverness  is  fast  emerging  from  its 
dusky  hue  into  regularity  and  splendour.  In  every  otheif  part  of 
Scotland,  similar  advances  have  been  maJe;  and  Glasgow,  sq 
long  superemineqt  in  beauty,  still,  by  new  exertions,  maintains 
her  superiority. 

But  those  improvements  which  are  of  most  importance  to  tlie 
^armer,  are  the  new  roads  and  bridges,  which  not  only  fjipUitatc 
the  labours  of  the  traveller,  but  must  add,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
to  the  comfort  of  the  farnier,  JNrery  thing  which  the  farmer  re- 
quires for  the  produce  of  his  crop,  ahd  every  step  whicK  he  must 
take  for  the  disposal  of  it  and  of  his  cattle,  must  b^  subject  to 
tJie  direct  influences  of  easy  or  diflicult  communication  ;  and  the 
richest  country,  without  easy  means  of  communicattpn,  mnst 
soon  yield  the  p^Im  of  fertility  and  value  to  districts  naturally 
sterile,  but  enjoying  those  advantages.  Travelling  upon  the  oI4 
lines  of  roads  in  the  Highlands,  was  ^  pain  and  wipe, '  aivd  nlust 
have  often  ^yggested  fhi*  \de^,  that  the  persons  wiiq  laid  them 
out  were  actuated  wit|i  a  rooted  hatred  to  the  country.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  what  other  cause,  except  the  grossest  igno- 
rance, coulc)  hVe  induced  them  to  follow  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, instead  of  the  sides  of  them  j  and  prefer  a  constsmt  ascent 
ind  descent,  fo  the  leyel  which  tfie  new  lines  of  roj^d  follow. 
The  want  of  bridges,  oyer  rapid  and  deep  streams,  n^ade  all 
communication  yery  precarious  ^  and  little  snort  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity will  induce  a  m'aii  to  run  the'tis'k  of  Vlisappointn^enti  when 
the  rcwarc)  of  spcceqs  is  pot  both  certain  and  important. 

The  bridges  over  ihe  Spe"y  and  the  Jfiiidhbrn  have  been  finished 
for  some  t'^l^*  ^"d  are  'pot|^  yirprks  of  the'er^test  bes^uty  and 
utility.  The  noble  bridge  at  Punkeld'  is  f«^r  advanced  towards 
completion :  and,  united  with  ^'e  superb  scenery  at  (hat  romantic 
place,  will  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  Ih  I^ritaih.  fridges  are 
soon  to  be  cpmmenced  over  tlie  rivers  (o'  the  north  of  Inverness ; 
so  that,  in  a  sj^ort  tiine,  the  whoje  riters  of  the  north  may  be 
said  to  present  np  gbstacle  to  coii^munication ;  and,  ^n  diat  vieWs 
to  cease  to ^exist,  in  the  same  manner  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
imagined  the  Pyrenean  mountains  to  have  been  f^rhoved.  These 
improvementsi  and  those' *  likewise '  caitying  fortv^d  in  England 
and  Ireland,  are  the  more  encouraging  to  the  lover  of  his  dountrVj^ 
from  the  solicitude  which  our  neighbours  the  TreUch  display  in 
Wishing  forward  similar  works,  in  eVery  part  of  their  enipire. 
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In  some  respects,  they  rertamly  surpass  us  in  the  nobleness  of 
idieir  works ;  such  as,  in  the  grandeur  of  their  public  roads,  and 
in  the  beautiful  wharfs  which  adorn  many  of  their  maritime  and 
inland  cities  |  while  in  bridges  and  canals  they  fall  far  below  us. 
There  are  very  few  cities  in  France  which  admit  of  decoration 
^long  the  rivers,  or  the  sea,  which  are  not  reiKlered  extremely  in- 
teresting by  the  nobleness  of  the  architecture  and  the  spacious- 
ness of  the  wharfs.     Paris,  Bourdeaux,  Lyons,  Tours,  Marseilles^ 
Orleans,  and  many  otlicrs,  are  examples  of  this.     At  Orleans, 
where  I  resided  some  time,  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  alone,  along 
the  Loire,  were  uniformly  and  beautifully  constructed  by  the  city, 
and  disposed  of  with  tlie  ground,  for  the  purchasers  to  add  every 
other  part  of  the  building.     In  this  country,  this  plan  is  totally 
neglected  j  and  notliing  can  exceed  the  meanness,  in  point  of  ap- 
pearance, of  most  of  our  wharfs.     Our  roads  are  probably  23 
convenient  as  those  of  France ;  but,  in  point  of  spaciousness  and 
durability,  they  cannot  be  compared  to  theirs.     France  has  no 
bridges  to  boast  of,  any  way  comparable  to  those  belonging  to 
Jx>ndon  and  Westminster.     The  bridges  of  Paris  are  not  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  admit  of  grandeur  in  the  design.    Those  of  Or* 
Jeans  and  Tours  are  neat;  but  nowise  wortliy  of  the  admiration 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.     At  Toulouse,  a  very  plain 
bridge,  of  few  arches  and  moderate  dimensions,  is  decorated  with 
a  triumphal  arch,  and  an  inscription,  describing  it  as  the  octavum 
niiracuiuvi  mufidu    The  Pont  de  Sahtt  Esprit,  over  the  Rhone,  is 
a  long,  mean-looking  bridge.     If  Bonaparte  succeeds  In  establish-; 
ing  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Garonne  at  Bourdeaux,  it  will  indeed 
be  a  noble  and  useful  monument  of  his  reign.     The  Romany 
have  left  an  aqueduct  in  the  south  of  Frar.ce,  over  the  river  Card, 
to  which  every  other  specimen  of  comnumitiition  by  arches  in 
Europe  must  yield.    J  cannot  convey  any  idea  equal  to  the  sensa- 
tion with  which  this  stupendous  work  insj^ired  me ; — rapture^^ 
wonder,  thoughtfulness,  and  regret,  were  all  united.     The  har- 
mony and  nobleness  of  its  simplicity ;  its  proud  defiance  of  the 
ravages  of  so  many  centuries  5  the  empires  which  were  brouglit 
to  maturity,  and  declined  into  the  imbecility  of  age ;  and  all  the 
changes  amidst  the  human  race,  since  its  erection,  poured  at  once 
upon  my  mind.     The  most  X'eneraUe  edifices  of  Gothic  times 
have  no  power  over  the  soul,  to  be  compared  to  this.     We  arc, 
by  descent  and  by  customs,  so  united  with  tlie  authors  of  these, 
that  the  distance  of  the  period  of  their  foundation  appears  trifing; 
but  works  of  empires  long  extinct,  and  only  faintly  knowii  in  tlif* 
pagQ  of  history,  lingering  upon  the  face  ot  the  earth,  entire  ar.d 
inajestic,  have  somewhat  of  a  preternatural  aspect.     And  I  ari 
not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the   first  effect  v.hicli  the  ruins  in 
yppcr  Ejjvpt  are  said  to  have  had  upon  the  French  army,  who, 
^  '  P  *  '^^. 
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as  if  inspired  with  one  soul,  stood  still,  and  dapped  their  hands 
in  mute  astonishment. 

But  if  the  French  and  their  neighbours  do  not  surpass  in  the. 
grandeur  of  their  bridges,  thfe  ingenuity  of  their  inventions  maj, 
well  deserve  an  imitation,  which  I  do  not  find  wc  are  ready  to  £all 
Jnto.  The  simplicity  and  utility  of  their  flying  bridges  (wbich  con^ 
Vey,  at  once,  many  hundreds  of  persons  and  cattle  across  the 
largest  rivers,  and  that  by  simply  turning  a  helm  which  makes 
the  vessel  borrow  an  impulse  from  the  current^  which  acts  in 
sending  it  across  the  stream,  by  means  of  a  block  running  upon 
a  cable,  suspended  from  two  large  masts  fixed  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  river,  and  to  which  block  the  vessel  is  attached  by  a 
chain  or  rope)  are  well  worthy  of  admiration.  The  bridge  of 
Rouen,  which,  though  paved,  rises  and  falls  with  the  ride,  is 
perhaps  unique  of  its  kind ;  and  the  difi^erent  wooden  bridges  in 
{Switzerland,  are  wonderful  masterpieces  of  complicated  art,  and 
of  vast  utility. 

The  canal  of  I^anguedoc  has  received  so  much  praise,  that  I 
am  not  surprised  that  travellers,  expecting  so  much,  should  be 
arrested  by  contempt,  instead  of  wonder.     This  is  the  case  in 
every  circumstance  where  the  mind  is  too  much  preoccupied,  and 
where  the  subnect  is  to  be  admired  in  detail,  and  not  by  the  first 
f:uj7  cl*ceiL     Considering  the  period  of  its  commencement,  and 
some  of  the  works  belonging  to  it,  this  canal  is  a  very  noble 
work  ;  and  the  bason  of  Saint  Feviole,  near  Sorcze,  where  I  re- 
sided many  months,  and  which  supplies  it  with  water,  is  a  curio- 
sity such  as  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  •,  and  the  visit  to  which,  is, 
I  find,  mentioned  by  Marmontcl  as  a  part  of  his  life  well  worth 
recording.     But  France  must  yield  to  England  in  the  department 
of  canals  and  bridges.      Except  the  canal  of  Langucdoc,  and 
that  which  united  the  Seine  to  the  Loire,  there  were  none,  till 
lately,  of  any  consequence  in  France.     At  present  we  hear  of 
several  5  and  they  seem  to  be  carried  pn  with  spirit.     It  would 
be  difficult  to  give  a  description  of  the  canals  ot  England,  they 
are  so  numerous  and  so  well  constructed.     In  Flanders,  I  find,  by 
Froissart,  that  canals  were  common,  so  far  back  as  the  1 4th  cen- 
tury ;  but  that  is  so  flat  a  country,  that  one  level  was  all  that  was 
to  be  studied ;  and  they  ought  rather  to  be  called  large  ditches 
tlian  canals.     The  munificence  of  government,   in  the  present 
reign,  has  made  Scotland  the  mistress  of  a  canal  of  larger  dimen- 
sious  than  any  other  country  can  boast  of.     The  largest  canals  in 
lilurope  can  only  carry  vessels  of  limited  tonnage  ;  but  the  Cale- 
donian canal  is  calculated  for  frigates  of  32  guns.     It  is  carried 
on  with  great  vigour  and  judgment ;  and,  when  finished,  will  be 
a  noble  remembrance  of  our  excellent  Sovereign.     Those  who 
hud  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  sentiments  of  the  French-  na-" 

tion 
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fion  during  the  hottest  period  of  the  revolution,  are  best  able  to 
appreciate  how  much  the  gratitude  of  a  people  is  to  be  gained  by 
works  w^ich  have  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  as  their  basis^ 
and  how  little  ail  the  works  of  ambition  are  capable  of  conciliat- 
ing the  affection  of  the  present  age,  or  of  posterity.  The  ciril 
operations  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Louis  XTV,  often  stopped  th< 
rage  of  the  revolutionists,  and  extorted  involuntary  applause } 
while  their  fortifications  and  more  dazzling  operations  only  ob* 
tained  for  them  the  accusation  of  oppression,  and  the  charge 
(perhaps  false)  of  preferring  their  own  feelings  of  ambition  td 
those  of  their  people.     I  am,  your  constant  reader, 

21//  September  J   1807.  Severus. 

TO   THE   CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

On  tlie  Propertif  Tax  as  it  affects  Farmers. 
Sir, 

The  public  attention  of  Scotland  has  been  lately  called  to  the 
consideration  of  a  subject,  in  which  the  landed  interest  is  mate» 
rially  concerned,  and  one  not  undeserving  of  notice  in  a  Maga- 
zine that  professes  to  be  solely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. I  would  beg  leave  to  contribute  my  mite  to  the  good 
cause ;  and  request  the  favour  of  you  to  msert  the  following 
thoughts  as  soon  as  possible;  because  it  is  a  common  saying,  ap- 
proved by  experience,  ^  It  is  best  to  strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot.  7 

The  subject  alluded  to,  relates  to  the  present  mode  prescribe 
ed  for  assessing  the  farmers  in  Scotland  for  the  property  tax. 
The  county  of  Ayr  took  the  lead  in  bringing  this  subject  into 
public  notice  at  a  county  meeting  called  for  that  purpose ;  and 
their  determination  and  resolutions  being  before  the  public,  I  shall 
not  repeat  them.  Only  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  were  judged 
to  be  of  such  importance,  tliat  other  counties  of  Scotland  have 
been  called  to  meet  and  deliberate  upon  the  same  subject. 

With  regard  to  this  tax,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there 
can  be  two  opinions  upon  the  subject.  If  a  number  of  peo- 
ple were  to  sit  down  calmly  to  devise  the  most  partial,  unjust, 
and  oppressive  mode  of  assessment  of  tenants  for  their  tax  on 
profits,  they  could  not  have  stumbled  upon  a  more  efiectual  one 
than  that  presently  adopted ;  for  the  extent  of  rent  is  so  far  from 
being  a  true  criterion  of  a  farmer's  profit,  that,  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty,  it  is  the  reverse.  There  cannot  be  a  principle 
more  obvious  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  than  this,  that  the 
greater  a  farmer's  rent  is,  the  less  his  profits  must  generally  be ; 
and  to  take  the  half  of  his  rent,  therefore,  for  the  amount  of  his 
profits,  must  be  absurd  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  the  same 
thine  as  if  we  were  to  measure  the  extent  of  mercantile  profits 
b^  ue  extent  of  the  transactions  in  which  a  merchant  may  be 

engaged,— 
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engaged,— which,  every  one  will  be  ready  to  allow,  would  be  most 
erroneous  and  unjust ;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  so  erroneous  as  the 
other :  for»  in  the  case  of  farmers,  there  is  no  allowance  made 
for  capital  invested  in  his  farm,  nor  for  the  various  and  accumu- 
lating expenses  to  which  he  is  subjected ;  all  of  which,  together 
witli  his  rent,  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  before  a  fair 
balance  can  be  struck,  and  it  can  be  known  wjM.  his  profits 
really  are. 

The  evident  purpose  and  meaning  of  .what  is  called  the  pro- 
perty tax  act,  is  to  assess  every  man  in  proportion  CO  his  real 
profits,  whatever  source  they  may  be  derived  from ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  farmers  sliould  not  bear  their  proportion  along 
with  other  people.  They  enjoy  an  equal  share  of  the  benefits  c? 
protection  and  security  from  the  British  government,  with  every 
other  description  of  the  community  ;  and  it  is  but  fi^ir  that  they 
should  pay  for  it.  They  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  All  they' 
Require  is,  that  their  profits  should  be  fairly  ascertained.  Therd 
is  i;  great  similarity  betwixt  them  and  tlie  mercantile,  or  rather 
the  manufacturing  interest^  Let  the  same,  or  some  such  assimi- 
lating metI>od  of  assessment  be  taken  with  the  one  as  with  the 
other ;  and  ^he  loyajty  and  patriotism  of  the  farmers  throughout 
Britain,  will  make  them  submit  to  it  with  the  utmost  cheer- 
fulness* 

And  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires  that  this  should  be  instant- 
ly set  about  ^  because  the  b^rden  is  heavier  than  farmers  can  possi* 
biy  bear.  It  is  a  burfleri  that  must  ultimately  fall  vpon  the  lande(^ 
interest ;  and  they  seem  so  $ensible  of  this,  that  they  have  at  last 
stept  forward,  and  taken  up  the  measure;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted^  that,  if  they  persist  in  it  with  zeal  and  unanimity,  they 
>vili  succeed.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  only  needs  to  be  fair- 
ly and  fully  represented,  to  convince  any  one  of  the  propriety  of 
obtaining  redress.  But  mych  will  depend  oil  the  mode  of  applir 
Ration  to  the  Legislature;  By  means  of  the  niecting  of  Royal' 
Burghs,  and  the  Chamber  of  Convnrierce,  the  voice  of  tlie  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  body  is  at  once  heard  and  attended  to. 
What  is  to  hinder  the  sajne  combined  unanimity  among  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Scotland  ?  There  are  thtrty-three  counties  in  Scotlahd.- 
Suppose  a  representative  froni  each  shbuld  meet  at  Edinbursh, 
and  concert  measures  for  a  joint  application  to  Parliament.  This" 
unanirnqus  application  would  convince  thp  Legislature  that  their' 
claim  was  woi  frivolous.  If  the  clajm  should  be  resFsted  on  a 
first  attempt,  let  it  l)e  renewed  ^nd  pcrsisied  in,  Hll  the  justice  of 
it  is  understood  and  acknowledged.  Unanimity  and  perseverance. 
in  a  calm  and  legal  manner,  cannot  fail  at  last  of  success.' 
*  Guita  caxKit  Injiidenif  non  u  sed  sa^pe  Cadendp. ' 

1  adi  yours,  &c.    ■  '  ^iKEvoLUS. 
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^  FtL  sen  my  cow  and  get  justice,  *  U  a  common  exclamation 
among  operative  agriculturists  when  they  con^der  themselves  in*' 

iuriously  treated ;  but  few  of  them>  after  passion  subsides,  are  so' 
bolish  as  to  gratify  revenge  by  putting  such  a  threat  into  execu- 
tion. Someming  of  the  temper  which  governs  operative  agri- 
culturists in  the  moments  of  irritatloh^  seems  to  in^uence  the  au« 
thor  of  the  work  now  on  our  table  \  with  diis  difl^nce,  that  in-» 
stead  of  selling,  he  is  for  killing  the  cow  t  a  resolution  which,  we 
confidently  trust,  will  not  be  sanqtioned  by  the  {(ood  sense  of  the 
British  nation. 

Unfortunately,  it  happens  that  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  the 
Reverend  author  are  somewhat  in  unison  with  the  politics  oi  the 
day;  therefore,  may  be  listened  to  by  people^  who,  under  different 
circumstances,  would  have  rejected  them  at  the  f^rst  hearing. 
Owing  to  the  present  state  of  the  Continent, — to  our  xmhappy 
differences  with  America, — ^aud  to  the  several  Orders  issued  in 
Council  since  January  1.807,  foreign  trade  is  much  curtailed,  and 
many  of  the  people  employed  in  carrying^  it  on  are  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  of  course  become  dissatisfied.  To  cry  down  fo>- 
reign  trade,  and  to  maintain  that  Britain  may  flourish  without  com- 
mercci  must  therefore  be  topics  highly  gratifying  to  those  who 
have  either  directly  or  indirectly  been  the  means  of  placing  trade 
in  such  a  novel  situation.  With  those,  however,  who  consider 
mannfactures  and  trade  as  the  main  props  of  British  prosperitv,— 
who  look  upon  foreign  commerce  as  tne  great  milch  cow  troih 
jrhose  teats  the  most  beneficial  nourishment  may  be  drawn,  the 
object  of  our  author  will  appear  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
to  recommend  political  suicide.  Mr  Burke  well  observed  in 
1775,  when  a  bill  for  prohibiting  trade  with  the  North  American 
colonies  was  before  tne  House  of  Commons,  that  the '  measure 
seemed  calculated  to  destroy  what  the  wisdom  of  two  centyrie^ 
had  been  employed  in  rearing  \  that  the  greatest  bungler  on  earth 
coiild  cut  a  throat  and  banish  the  living  principle,  but  that  the 
most  profound  philosopher  was  incapable  of  reanimating  the  car- 
cSue  when  once  deprived  of  vitality.  The  like  remark  is  applii 
cable  to  trade,  liook  over  the  history  of  the  whole  world,  and 
m  what  nation  regained  the  possession  of  trade  after  being  dc^ 

priyed 
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prived  of  it  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  needless  to  quote  the 
cases  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  and  other  ancient  governments,  in 
corroboration  of  this  opinion ;  or  to  inquire  concerning  the  fa^ 
ijious  Hanscatic  league,  under  whose  auspices  the  whole  trade  of 
Northern  Europe  was,  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  conducted. 
Neither  need  we  instance  the  condition  of  Venice  and  Genoay 
cities  long  the  marts  of  eastern  and  southern  commodities,  but 
now  h.irdiy  known  in  commercial  annals.  The  shutting  up  of 
the  Scheld  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648,  ruined 
the  trade  of  Antwerp ;  but  the  expectations  entertained  that  the 
reopening  of  the  river  in  1792  would  restore  the  place  to  its  an- 
cient flourishing  state  have  been  completely  disappointed.  By 
minor  politicians,  the  reopening  of  the  river  was,  however,  riewed 
as  a  grave  and  solid  cause  for  going  to  war.  These  wiseacres  did 
not  reflect,  that  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  was  totally 
altered,  and  that  the  capital  formerly  devoted  to  trading  purposes 
was  either  dissipated,  or  flown  to  other  countries.  Hence  Ant- 
werp has  received  but  a  very  partial  benefit  from  an  event  which, 
by  n^any  people,  was  considered  as  insuring  a  return  of  its  an- 
cient prosperity. 

Since  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  Cabot  was  employed  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  investigate  the  coast  of  North  America^  it 
has  less  or  more  been  the  policy  of  every  British  government  to 
encourage  foreign  trade.  This  encouragement  was  bestowed  by 
planting  numerous  colonies  abroad,  by  supporting  and  protecting 
these  colonies  at  a  great  expense,  by  passing  innumerable  laws  ia 
favour  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  by  holding  out  bounties  or 
drawbacks  in  assistance  of  exportation.  To  the  growth  of  these 
colonies,  the  first  dawn  of  British  prosperity  may  be  traced.  Nu^ 
merous  articles  of  commerce  were  furnished  from  them  for  sup- 
plying the  consumption  of  other  nations ;  and,  owing  to  the  na^ 
vigation  laws,  laws  first  enacted  during  the  protectorate  of  Cron> 
well,  and  steadily  enforced  for  a  century  or  more  afterwards,  a 
great  part  of  the  trade  of  the  world  gradually  centred  in  Great 
Britain.  To  this  increase  of  foreign  trade,  must  be  attributed 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  manufactures,  notwithstanding  of  the 
heavy  taxes  which  impeded  them.  From  the  prosperous  state 
.of  manufactures,  agriculture  received  efficient  aid.  A  demand 
was  created  for  the  produce  of  the  ground,  which  afiforded  the 
most  substantial  support  to  those  engaged  in  its  cultivation.  The 
scale  of  population  was  considerably  heightened,  and  all  comers 
of  the  island  displayed  satisfactory  evidence,  that  improvement  in 
every  art  was  going  forward  witli  steadiness.  In  some  districts, 
slender  discernment  was  required  to  ascertain  that  improvement 
was  proceeding  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

In 
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In  this  state  of  niatterSi  when  the  island  in  the  gross  presents 
the  most  flourishing  appearance — when  manufactures^  though 
checked  by  a  partial  stagnation  of  foreign  trade,  are  on  the  whoia 
thriving  and  prosperous — when  agriculture  is  fast  advancing  to 
perfection«*^nd  when  the  condition  of  all  ranks,  from  the  Jowesc 
to  the  highest,  is  becoming  from  day  to  day  more  and  more  ame- 
liorated, are  we  called  upon  by  the  Reverend  author  of  the  work 
under  consideration  to  turn  every  thing  topsy  turvy,  and  to  re- 
nounce the  numerous  enjoyments  and  comforts  with  which  we 
have  been  so  highly  favoured.  In  sliort,  we  arc  advised  to  sacri- 
fice manufactures,  and  abandon  foreign  trade ;  to  convert  our  ma- 
nufacturers into  Soldiers  and  sailors ;  and  to  burden  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country  with  an  immense  load  of  taxes,  under  which 
it  could  not  possibly  exist  for  the  short  space  of  half  ■  a  dozen  of 
years.  And  what  is  the  mighty  object  to  be  gained,  and  for 
which  ruin  and  misery  must  thus  be  hazarded  ?  The  ostensible 
object  is,  that  the  country  may  be  saved  from  the  oppression  of  a 
foreign  foe,  though  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  resentment 
against  that  foe  is  in  some  measure  the  real  one.  Three  or  four 
years  ago,  many  people  entertained  serious  apprehensions  that  the 
contest  would  be  decided  on  British  ground.  The  good  sense  of 
the  nation  has,  however,  since  returned ;  and  few  are  now  so  silly 
as  to  imagine,  that  Britain  is  in  the  slightest  danger,  so  long  as  she 
is  true  to  herself,  and  maintains  that  astonishing  preponderance  at 
sea  for  which  she  has  been  so  long  distinguished.  It  is  pretty 
plain  that  the  French  ruler  cannot  conquer  us  ;  and  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  we  cannot  conquer  him.  He  may  lessen  our  trade, 
and  increase  our  privations;  but  these  are  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  what  his  hatred  can  accomplish.  We,  on  the  other 
handy  may  capture  some  ships;  probably  take  an  island  or  two^ 
keep  his  coasts  in  a  state  of  alarm  ;  now  and  then  burn  a  town, 
and  possibly  bring  misery  and  ruin  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. 
But  what  is  all  this  to  tne  main  business  ?  Will  such  piddling 
attempts  at  warfare  bring  our  antagonist  to  his  marrow-bones, 
er  serve  to  raise  us  one  step  higher  in  the  scale  of  nations  thah' 
we  stand  at  the  present  moment  ?  Will  we  by  such  means  pro- 
cure satisfaction  for  the  past,  and  security  for  tne  future  ?  Noi 
No !  I  We  may  waste  our  strength,  and  diminish  our  resources  \ 
bur,  under  existing  circumstances,  cannot  advance  one  inch  nearer 
to  the  goal  which  we  are  attempting  to  reach.  If  war,  however, 
is  to  be  persisted  in,  we  pray  most  devoutly  that  the  measures 
secommended  by  our  author  may  not  be  resorted  to ;  and  in  this 
^0118  wish,  we  trust  that  the  great  majority  of  our  readers  will 
ooncar  with  us. 

Having  said  90  much  upon  the  general  object  of.  Mr  Chalmers, 
k'is  now  time  to  examine  his  statements  more  particularly. 

The 
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The  book  is  dmded  into  eight  chapters^  with  a  condunon  and 
appendix.  The  first  chapter  treats  oi  tke  ease  if  a  coufltry  thai  carA 
fits  on  no  fireign  Urade.  2.  Of  a  country  vMck  carrief  an  Jireign 
tradfy  but  is  subsuted  by  its  agricultural  produce-.  S.  fif  a  countru 
^ukich  has  to  import  agricultural  producci     4.  On  profit  and  capitaL 

5.  On  the  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductivit  Jaioun 

6.  On  taxation.  7.  On  the  effects  of  taxation  upon  the  labouring  clas-^ 
ses  of  the  community.  8.  Considffation  of  some  difficulties  aHd  objec* 
tions.  The  conclusion  cont^ns  a  comparison  betwixt  the  present 
situation  of  Britain  and  that  of  a  gentleman's  estate  on  tne  sea-: 
shore  which  it  was  necessary  to  embank}  so  as  inundation  by  thiif 
sea  might  be  preirented. 

la  the  first  chapter  the  authot  arranges  population  in  differJ 
ent  classes*  1.  The  agricultural  populationi  which  he  seemal 
justly  to  consider  as  the  most  Useful  class.  2.  Those  who  arcf 
engaged  in  providing  what  he  calls  the  second  necessaries  rfljfri 
that  is,  the  people  employed  in  manufacturing  rsdment»  buildmig 
housesi  and  providing  other  accotnmodations.  The  whole  of  the! 
remaining  population  is  thrown  into  a  third  dasSs  and  character« 
ized  in  the  lump  as  disposeable  population  /  in  other  word8>  thai 
part  of  the  population  which  the  state  may  use  in  any  nuumer 
that  it  pleases.  This  arrangement  seems  to  oe  erroneous }  and  it 
Was  with  some  surprise  that  We  obsetred,  not  only  landed  pror 
prietors,  but  even  the  rulers  and  legislators  of  the  country,  classed 
amongst  the  disposeable  populationi  Nay  more  ^  the  offieera  of 
justice,  the  members  of  literary  and  ecclesiastical  estabUshments^ 
the  practitioners  of  law  and  physic,  soldiers,  artistSt  iiianiifSM>i' 
turers  and  tradesmen^  are  classed  in  like  manner.  It  miffht  have 
been  expected,  that  our  Reverend  author  Would  Itave  kept  the 
members  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  out  of  this  class ;  and 
had  he  even  been  disposed  to  regard  medical  practitioners  as  a 
part  of  the  second  class,  we  would  not  have  found  fault  with 
nim. 

We  presume,  that  population  mav.be  much  ftiore  correctly 
classified,  by  dividing  it  into  the  worxing,  consuming,  and  use- 
less classes ;  at  leasts  that  every  practical  purpose  may  in  thb 
way  be  easier  gained,  than  under  the  arrangement  adopted  by 
Qur  author.  According  to  our  views,  the  first  class  is  composed 
of  those  who  must  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  dieir  brows  i 
and,  in  a  political  light,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  small  im- 
portance at  what  kind  of  work  their  bread  is  earned/  The  second 
class  is  composed  of  those  who  are  not  under  any  necessity  of 
resorting  to  corporeal  labour  fov  a  livelihood;  and  this  class,  though 
not  numerous  in  a  new»settlcd  country,  is  generally  an  extensive 
one  under  every  old  govetnment.    Tae  thi^  flats  it  oonq^oitfed 
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of.mendicantSy  idiots^  and  the  like,  whO|  in  fact,  are  a  burden  * 
upon  the  other  two  classest  and  of  no  u$e  to  the  community. 
That  an  arrangement  of  a  different  kind  has  been  followed  by  Mr 
Chalmers  need  not  excite  surprise,  seeing  that  the  one  we  have 
chalked  out  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  he  had  in  con<* 
templation. 

That  purpose  is  early  developed.    He  says,  in  the  12th  page, 

*  The  members  of  the  disposeaUe  population  do  not  labom:  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  ^— they  labour  for  those  higher  accommodations  of 
luxury,  which  are  not  essential  to  existence,  and  which  it  is  tlicre^ 
fore  in  the  physical  power  of  man  to  dbpense  With. 

'  They  can^  therefore,  be  recalled  from  any  one  employment  to 
any  other  employment ;  they  can  be  made  to  take  any  direction 
which  the  country  may  choose  to  impress  upon  them^  This  change 
of  employment  does  not  affect  their  mainteiGmce,^t  only  afibcts  me 
direction  of  their  industry ;  the  ajgricultural  population  will  provide 
them  with  the  same  quantity  of  food  as  before ;  the  second  division 
of  the  population  will  provide  them  with  the  same  quantity  of  the 
other  necessaries  of  existence ;  diey  wiU  have  the  same  degree  of 
comfort  and  subsistence  ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  mischief  will 
be,  that  temporary  inconvenience  which  attends  a  change  of  employ- 
ment.' 

lliere  is  certainly  a  portbn  of  planability  in  what  is  here 
stated ;  though  we  are  afraid,  when  examined  cioaely,  that  the 
sentiment  will  be  found  to  be  rotten  and  unsound.  Whatever 
direction  may  be  taken  by  the  industry  of  the  disposeable  popu- 
lation, no  doubt  the  agricnltnral  population  wiQ  provide  themt 
with  the  same  quantity  of  food  as  oefore^  while  the  second  drri<« 
sion  of  population  wiU  provide  them  with  the  same  quantJty  of 
the  other  necessaries.  On  these  points  we  entertain  no  appre* 
hension,  providing  it  is  ascertained  that  the  new  direction  which 
may  be  taken  by  the  indostiry  of  the  disposeable  population^ 
enau>les  them  to  pav  for  the  food  and  other  necessaries  fur- 
nislied  by  the  worKing  classes.  If  the  industry  of  the  dis- 
poseable popidation  does  not  render  them  able  to  pay  for  food 
and  necessaries  at  market  price,  the  question  assumes  a  different 
coimplexion.  If  the  industry  of  that  class  is  to  be  put  into  re* 
quisition  for  the  public  service,  then  the  other  two  classes 
would  not  only  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
industry;  but: also  be  burdened  severely,  to  make  good  the  nu- 
merous expenses  to  be  incurred,  were  the  disposeable  class  so 
employed.  Whether  the  agriculturist  and  -  the  artisan  would 
plbugh  and  sow,  hanmier  and  weave,  Mrith  the  same  assiduity, 
linder  these  circumstances,'  as  they  did  when  sterling  money  was 
paid  for  the  food  and  necessaries  which  they  furnished  to  the  dis- 
posesiUe  cUss^  is  a  ^uestioa  wliich  tl»&  author  does  not  seem  to 
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Iiuve  thought  of.  In  fact,  were  our  author's  ideas  carried  fullj 
into  execution,  the  disposeabie  population  would  be  entireljr  sup- 
jTorted  at  the  expense  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  artisan. 

The  autlior  considers  the  proprietors  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
a<«  masters  of  the  country,  and  as  rulers  over  their  own  landlords, 
*-  ho,  it  must  be  attended  to,  are  previously  ranked  as  a  part  of 
ti.o  disposeabie  population.     We  shall  use  his  own  words. 

'  In  arranging  the  offices  of  a  household,  and  settling  the  distri- 
bution of  its  servants,  upon  what  principle  should  the  arrangement 
be  conducted,  whether  upon  the  will  of  the  master,  or  the  ^Heasure 
and  convenience  of  the  servants  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  master  alone,  to 
say  how  many  servants  shall  attend  him  in  the  capacity  of  footmen  ; 
how  many  sliall  be  allotted  to  the  work  of  the  kitchen ;  how  manj 
to  the  stables,  and  how  many  to  the  care  of  his  garden  and  pleasure- 
git)unds  ?  If  he  chooses  to  dismiss  so  many  of  his  fbotznen,  and 
add  an  equal  number  to  his  establishment  of  servants  in  the  kitchen  ; 
upon  what  principle  should  this  change  be  resisted  ^  Would  it  not 
be  ridiculous  to  say,  that  the  footmen  must  first  be  consulted  ?  Thej 
dislike  the  work  of  the  kitchen,  and  cannot  think  of  submitting  to 
this  new  distribution  of  employment.  If  this  be  the  case,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  leave  the  family.  The  master,  widi  the  ability  in 
his  hand  to  give  wages  and  maintenance  to  an  equal  number,  will- 
soon  get  other  servants  to  supply  their  place,  and  to  acquiesce  in 
those  new  arrangements  that  are  most  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  con- 
venience. 

.  *  The  parallel  exactly  holds  with  the  country,  considered  as  one 
great  household,  where  the  proprietors  of  the  necessaries  of  life  stand 
ill  the  place  of  master,  and  the  disposeabie  population  in  the  place 
of  servants.  Upon  what  principle  should  tlie  distribution  of  the  dis- 
poseabie population  be  regulated  ?  Is  it  not  upon  the  will  of  the  em- 
|Joyeis ;  these  who  funiisli  them  with  maintenance,  as  the  reward 
and  eiicourigcmeut  of  their  industry  ?  Is  it  not  for  tliese  employers 
to  Sciy  in  wliat  manner  employment  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
disposeabie  population  of  tiie  country  ?  and  is  it  not  their  undoubted' 
rin^ht,  to  recLil  tliem  from  any  one  manufacture,  and  transfi*r  them 
to  any  other  diat  may  be  more  accommodated  to  the  taste  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  ?  If  any  of  the  disposeabie  population  do 
not  choose  to  acquiesce  in  this  new  arrangement,  let  them  leave  the 
country  ;  they  cannot  carry  their  maintenance  along  with  them. 
This  remains  in  the  hands  of  their  original  possessors ;  and  a  new 
population  will  soon  come  forward,  to  be  supported  by  the  redun- 
dant maintenance  in  the  new  employments  to  which  masters  may 
choose  to  direct  them.  '     p.  19-*S21. 

We  would  here  remark,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  i.  e,  the  farmers,  are  always  as  eager  to  dispose  of  their 
commodities  as  their  servants,  i.  e.  the  disposeabie  population^ 
are  to  purchase  them^  and  that  a  falling  oiFki  tlie  demand  would 
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by  them  be  considered  as  a  very  great  evil.  The  author,  in  these 
passages,  has  certainly  arranged  the  twenty-five  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  a  very  neat  dress ;  though  the  arrangement  does  not 
seem  highly  calculated  to  promote  either  his  own  cause,  or  that 
of  the  public.  It  has  been  said,  that  philosophers,  in  their  clo- 
sets, are  very  apt  to  indulge  themselves  in  fantastical  speculations, 
which  cannot  be  carried  into  execution.  The  truth  of  this  say- 
ing is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  above  paragraphs. 

Our  author's  opinion  of  manufactures  is  at  once  ascertained 
from  the  following  passages. 

*  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  as  if  it 
formed  an  essential'part  of  the  system  of  the  country,  or  as  if  its 
overthrow  could  plunge  the  nation  into  the  lowest  state  of  helpless- 
ness and  imbecility.  All  that  a  manufacture  can  do,  is  to  offer  its 
productions  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  those  who  may  choose 
to  purchase  them.  The  whole  amount  of  the  mischief  sustained,  is 
the  loss  of  enjoyment  to  the  consumers.  A  value  is  often  attached 
to  manufactures,  independently  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  that 
they  yield  to  the  person  who  uses  them.  It  is  not  their  subservience 
to  enjoyment,  that  constitutes  their  value  in  the  estimation  of  many 
a  political  reasoner.  They  are  looked  up  to  as  an  original  and  in- 
dependent interest,  as  possessing  in  themselves  some  native  and  in- 
herent ability,  and  as  if  the  very  existence  of  die  country  depended 
upon  their  prosperity  and  extension.  I  maintain,  that  after  you  have 
described  the  use  of  their  commodities  to  the  private  consumer,  you 
have  exhausted  the  enumeration  of  their  advantages.  The  wear  and 
consumption  of  him  who  uses  tliem,  absorbs  the  full  eflfect  of  all  the 
industry  that  has  been  employed  upon  their  production.  They  ex- 
pend all  their  virtue  in  administering  to  tlie  pleasurable  feelings  oi 
the  purchaser.  The  manufacturer  himself  does  not<  ascribe  his  wcciUii 
to  the  employment ;  he  ascribes  it  to  the  ability  of  die  purchuse:  i 
Government  ought  not  to  ascribe  any  part  of  its  revenue  to  the  ma- 
nufacture, because  it  lays  a  tax  upon  its  commodities.  It  should  <)- 
scribe  it  to  the  same  source,  the  ability  of  the  purchaser.  This  abi- 
lity remains,  let  die  fate  of  the  manufacture  be  what  it  may.  Tlio 
sole  use  of  the  manufacture  to  Government  is,  to  indicate  a  road  h\ 
which  it  may  arrive  at  the  Wealth  of  its  subjects.  Let  the  manufao 
ture  perish,  and  Government  will  only  have  to  devise  some  no\v* 
path  to  that  wealth  which  is  permanent  and  unpcrishable.  The  sole 
advantage  of  the  manufacture,  is  not  to  contribute  revenito,  but  to 
direct  Government  where"  that  revenue  is  to  be  found  ;  and  for  thi< 
petty,  subordinate  advantage,  will  our  legislators  pursue  tlic  mo-^r 
ruinous  and  mistaken  policy,  turn  dieir  attention  from  the  solitl 
wealth  and  resources  of  die  country,  give  themselves  up  to  the  nicst 
wimianish  despair,  because  diey  see  symptoms  of  decay  in  the  ni.i- 
nniacturing  interests  of  die  nation,  and  rest  a  primary  importar.cc 
en  what  is  not  the  cause  oi  wealth,  hut  its  indication  \ 
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*  It  is  very  strange,  that  the  extension  of  our  manufoctites  has 
€ver  been  supposed  to  contribute  to  tli6  strength  and  resources  of  the 
empire.  All  that  it  possibly  can  do  is,  to  contribute  a  more-copious 
supply  of  articles  of  consumption.  A  manufa6ture  can  neither  give 
additional  extent  to  our  army,  nor  can  it  give  additional  extent  to 
our  means  of  maintaining  it.  The  fact  is,  that,  so  far  as  it  goes»  it 
serves  to  impair  tlie  military  strength  of  the  country.  It  engrosses 
ito  itself  all  the  natural  price  that  is  paid  for  its  articles.  It  absorbs* 
part  of  the  wealth  of  tlie  country.  It  exhausts  so  much  of  tlie  abi- 
lity of  consumers  ;  which  ability,  had  it  not  been  expended  on  the 
support  of  the  manufacture,  might  have  been  expended  on  the  main- 
tenance of  an  army.  This  manufacture  must  have  labourers  to  carry 
it  on,  and  it  therefore  engrosses  so  many  of  the  disposeable  popula- 
tion of  the  coimtr}%  It  keeps  tliem  back  from  entering  into  the  ar- 
my ;  and  if  xve  have  a  military  establishment  at  all,  it  is  not  in  con- 
sequence of  manufactures,  but  in  spite  of  them.  *     p.  54f-^6. 

Now,  we  really  think  that  Mr  Chalmers  talks  rather  loosely 
with  regard  to  manufactures.  Strictly  speaking,  he  seems  to  en- 
tertain very  crude  notions  upon  the  subject, — notions  that  can 
only  attract  notice  because  of  their  novelty.  With  some  peo- 
ple it  is  foolish  to  atgue  ;  a  statement  of  facts  is  a  better  and 
more  con  zincing  way  of  refuting  them^  and,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, this  may  be  done  in  the  shape  of  a  short  dissertation. 

The  term  manufacture  sim^ply  means,  the  process  of  preparingt 
by  art,  any  raw  or  unfinished  article  for  useful  purposes,  or  for 
purposes  which  the  article  was  not  calculated  to  answer  when  in 
its  original  state  or  condition.  The  country  which  contains  the 
greatest  number  of  manufactures,  must  therefore  be  the  richest 
and  most  comfortable,  because  it  possesses  the  most  abundant 
supply  of  the  means  of  gratifying  human  enjoyment,  and  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  other  countries,  where  manufactures  are 
either  unknown,  or  imperfectly  executed.  From  an  export  to 
these  countries,  it  is  labled  to  import  many  articles  which  its 
own  produce  does  not  furnish.  Hence  its  riches  are  increased^ 
and  the  enjoyments  of  its  inhabitants  manifestly  augmented. 
Without  enlarging  upon  these  matters,  we  may  turn  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  those  parts  of  Britain  where  manufactures  are 
chiefly  carried  on.  Let  us  take  either  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  or  any  town  that  may  be  thought 
of,  where  manufactures  are  prosperous  ;  for  the  like  efiects  have 
taken  place  in  every  one  of  thein.  The  first  thing  which  strikes 
the  eye,  is  an  immense  number  of  houses,  well  built,  and  occu- 
pied by  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  We  see  the  people,  nu- 
merous as  they  are,  all  busily  employed  ;  and  upon  entering  into 
their  houses,  we  are  at  once  enabled  to  ascertain,  that  their  con- 
dition is  comfortable  and  agreeable.    If  we  turn  our  eyes  upon 
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the  adjoining  country,  we  discern,  that  improveitients  are  going 
on  upon  every  spot  of  soil  within  the  sphere  of  manufacturing 
Influence ;  that  new  villages  are  erecting  on  every  hand ;  that 
elegant  villas  are  building  for  the  accommodation  oi  the  rich  ca« 
pitalists ;  that  enclosures  are  executing  in  the  most  approved 
style;  and  that  the  sotl  is  meliorated  and  enriched  in  a  degree  far 
exceeding  what  takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  other  towns,  where 
manufactures  are  neglected.  Now,  what  is  the  inference  thai  must 
follow  from  the  consideration  of  these  circumstances  ?  Assuredljr 
it  must  be,  that  manufactures  are  a  source  of  wealth  to  every  na^ 
Hon  where  they  are  exercised ;  though  our  author  attempts  td 
make  us  believe,  that  a  bellyful  of  meat  and  drink  is  the  alon^ 
summum  honum^  the  alone  kind  of  comfort  that  deserves  to  be 
regarded.  Meat  and  drink,  to  be  sure,  are  very  necessary  arti- 
cles ;  but  few  countries,  whose  inhabitants'  have  risen  above  th6 
savage  state,  are  deficient  in  the  necessaries  required  to  continue 
existence.  Not  so  with  respect  to  trade  and  manufactures.  Few 
nations  have  advanced  to  great  prosperity  in  these  points  ;  whilcf 
Some,  witness  Holland,  have  carried  on  a  great  trade,  when 
their  dependence  for  bread  corn  in  4  great  measure  rested  upon 
other  countries.  One  third,  dr  one  half  of  the  people  of  Bri^ 
tain  might  perhaps  live  tolerably  well  were  trade  to  be  renoun^^ 
ted ;  but  what  would  become  of  the  remainder  ?  They  must  ei* 
ther  expatriate  themselves^  or  continue  ill  the  ^otintry  a  burden 
upon  those  who  had  fortunately  got  a  share  of  the  tangible  pro-: 
perty  which  continued  after  trade  was  forsaken  or  given  upw 
What  is  worse,  the  rem^lining,  or  solvent  inhabitants  of  thci 
country  would  be  subjected  to  the  whole  publit  burdens  former^ 
ly  borne  by  the  trading  and  manufacturing  interest ;  while  their 
ability  to  bear  these  burdens  was  lessened  in  a  direct  degree  with 
the  decrease  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

Now,  as  the  trade  of  the  toWns  alluded  to  has  so  milch  in-s 
creased  the  prosperity  of  their  vicinities,  let  us  inquire  concern- 
ing what  would  have  befen  their  probable  state,  had  they  remained 
without  trade  and  manufactures,  or  even  had  trade  and  manufac-t 
tures  been  confined  to  articles  required  for  home  consumptiom 
In  thejjrst  place,  it  is  plain  that  almost  one  half  of  the  inhabi*^ 
tints  would  have  wanted  employment  \  and,  by  consequence^ 
every  one  of  these  towns  would  liave  contained  one  half  fewer 
Kottses  than  at  present :  In  the  nefct  place,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  conterminous  country  would  have  been  far  less  improved^ 
because  the  means  of  accomplishing  that  improvement  would  hav^ 
teen  wanting :  And,  in  the  last  place,  it  appears  that  the  agu 
{(regate  vfealdi  of  the  country  would  also  have  been  proportion^ 
-lily  iitferict'  to  what  it  is  at  this  moment.    Glasgow,  forinBtaitte^ 
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without  foreign  trade^  might  possibly  have  been  a  little  richer^ 
and  more  populous,  than  what  it  was  at  the  union  of  the  two  na- 
tions ;  but)  without  that  amazing  extension  of  trade,  which  has 
principally  occurred  since  1750,  that  city  could  not,  under  other 
circumstances,  have  reached  to  its  present  state  or  condition.  In 
fact,  every  additional  house,  every  additional  inhabitant  given  to 
Glasgow,  is  an  additional  instance  of  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  country  ;  and  the  wealth  of  these  additional  inhabitants,  whe- 
ther it  consists  of  money,  live  stock,  houses,  goods,  machinery,  or 
whatever  it  be,  is  so  much  more  wealth  to  the  country  than  would 
have  been  within  its  bounds,  had  trade  and  manufactures  not  been 
.introduced,  and  successfully  carried  on. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  manufacturing  interest  must 
be  considered  as  a  strong  and  able  prop  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  though  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  so  strong,  nor  so 
much  to  be  depended  upon,  as  the  agticultural  interest  Agri- 
culture is  a  permanent  business,  which  cannot  be  relinquished. 
Manufacture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fluctuating  and  unsteady. 
Still,  this  difference  does  not  lessen  the  relative  value  of  manufac- 
ture during  its  prosperity.  Strictly  speaking,  the  growing  of 
com  is  a  manufacture  as  well  as  the  weaving  of  cloth ;  and  the 
only  difference  which  a  true  economist  will  recognize  is,  that,  by 
the  one  manufacture,  food  is  provided  for  the  belly,  and,  by  the 
other,  clothing  is  provided  for  the  back.  Both  manufactures 
are  alike  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  Those  engaged  in 
carrying  them  on,  are  of  equal  advantage  to  the  country,  either 
as  contributing  their  share  of  public  burdens,  or  as  serving  by  the 
articles  which  they  manufacture  to  augment  the  capital  stock  of 
the  state.  To  retrench  in  the  consumption  of  the  articles  manu- 
factured, can  never  be  a  gain  to  the  public  interest.  In  fact,  re- 
trenchment is  a  loss,  in  exact  proportion  with  the  degree  in  which 
it  takes  place. 

It  is  really  wonderful  to  hear  any  person  calmly  maintain,  that 
'  a  manufacture  can  neither  give  additional  extent  to  our  army, 
nor  additional  extent  to  our  means  of  maintaining  it. '  Both  these 
positions  are  totally  unfounded,  and  contrary  to  fact ;  for,  in  the 
j^rst  place,  three  fourths  of  the  army  are  always  enlisted  in  ma- 
nufacturing towns ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  those  engaged  in 
inanufacture,  contribute  to  the  public  expenses,  precisely  in  the 
same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  is  done  by  individuals  of 
other  classes.  With  the  exception  of  a  land-tax,  and  even  of 
this  tax  every  corporate  town  bears  a  share,  there  is  pot  the 
slightest  differipce  between  the  taxes  which  are  levied  upon  the 
manufacturer  and  the  agriculturist.    So  far  as  respects  articles  of 

consumptioo^  tbe  num^iigturer  may  be  said  to  oe  Uxed  more 
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severely  than  the  agriculturist,  because  his  means  and  abilities  to 
purchase  these  articles  are  generally  of  greater  extent.  We  are 
aware  that  the  autlior  may  reply,  that  it  is  not  the  manufacturer, 
but  the  purchaser  of  the  goods  which  he  manufactured,  that  paid 
these  taxes.  But  were  we  replied  to  in  this  manner,  our  answer 
would  be,  that  the  grower  of  corn,  and  the  feeder  of  beef,  are 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  with  the  cloth-weaver  and  cutler  { 
and  that  if  the  weaver  and  cutler  did  not  pay  taxes,  so  neither 
did  the  grower  of  corn,  nor  the  feeder  of  beef.  In  fact,  the 
taxes  of  the  latter  are  as  much  paid  by  the  consumers  of  theit 
produce,  as  the  taxes  of  the  manufacturers  are  by  those  people 
who  purchase  the  several  articles  which  they  manufacture. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  case  of  a  country  which  car- 
ries on  foreign  trade,  but  is  subsisted  by  its  own  agricultural  pro- 
duce. In  this  chapter,  many  arguments,  used  in  the  former  onei 
are,  in  substance,  repeated  ;  and  once,  for  all,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  arguments  used  through  the  book,  are  often  not  in 
unison  with  its  running  title.  ^ 

Our  author  fays,  *  If  we  could  fucceed  in  proviog  that  foreign  trad^ 
is  upheld,  like  home  manufad^ures,  by  an  antecedent  ability  which  cxifts 
in  the  country,  it  would  be  attended  with  the  overthrow  of  a  thoufand 
prejudices.  By  fome  unaccountable  perverfenefs  of  conception,  it  is 
fuppofed  that  every  commercial  country  depends  for  its  profperity  on 
the  cudom  of  its  neighbours ;  and  that  its  very  exiftence  is  linked  with 
its  foreign  connexions.  It  is  apprehended,  that  the  ftoppage  of  foreign 
intercourfe  would  be  attended  with  fomething  far  more  dreadful  and 
alarming,  than  the  lofs  of  certain  enjoyments,  which  the  prod)i£tiont  of 
other  countries  afford  ;  that  an  immenfe  fource  of  wealth  would  di(ap<i 
pear  from  the  nation ;  that  the  land  would  be  filled  with  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  ;  that  the  public  finances  would  run  into  diforder ;  and  that^ 
unable  as  we  v^'cre  to  maintain  our  naval  and  military  eftablifhments,  we 
would  fall  a  helplcfs  and  unrefifting  facnfice  to  the  power  of  an  invader. 
Happy,  if  I  can  fucceed  in  demonftrating,  that  thefe  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions are  unfounded,  and,  by  purfuing  the  deftru6Uon  of  foreign  trade 
into  all  its  confeqiiences,  can  fatisfy  my  attentive  reader,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  mifchief  is  the  lofs  of  certain  enjoyments,  or  rather  the 
exchange  of  one  fct  of  enjoyments  for  another ;  that  the  ftamina  of  the 
country  remain  entire  for  all  the  purpofes  of  defence  and  fecurity,  and 
political  independence. '     p.  66,  67. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  but  that  foreign  trade,  like 
home  manufacture,  is  upheld  by  an  antecedent  ability  which  ex- 
ists ui  the  country,  because  neither  manufactures  nor  trade,  nor 
even  agriculture,  can  be  carried  on  without  capital  stock.  But 
we  apprehend  that  the  antecedent  ability  does  not  lessen  nor  de- 
tract from  the  advantages  which  it  accomplishes ;  nay,  on  tlie 
contrary,  that  it  rather  furnishes  an  argument  for  carrying  on 
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trade  more  extensively-  But  let  us  inquire  into  the  state  of  Bri- 
tain when  foreign  trade  was  originally  undertaken,  which  inquiry 
will  furnish  us  with  surer  data  to  reason  upon,  than  can  be  ga- 
thered from  other  sources. 

The  first  foreign  trade  of  Britain  consisted  in  the  export  of 
wool ;  and  this  trade  convincingly  proves  Britain  to  have  Dcen  at 
that  time  destitute  of  the  ability  to  work  up  wool  into  cloth,  o- 
therwise  it  would  not  have  been  exported  into  other  countries^ 
Very  little,  either  of  manufacture  or  brade,  prevailed  till  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth^  when,  in  consequence  of  many  Flemings 
having  settled  in  the  country,  manufactures  were  partially  intro- 
duced, and  a  small  foreign  trade  undertaken.  These  beginnings 
were  made  with  small  capitals  ;  but,  being  followed  by  success, 
the  adventurers  were  encouraged  to  invest  their  savings  in  the 
same  concerns,  and  to  extend  the  particular  manufacture  or  trader 
which  they  carried  on.  This  was  the  origin  of  manufactures  and 
trade ;  and  by  such  means  as  we  have  pointed  out,  were  both 
brought  to  their  present  pitch.  The  antecedent  ability  of  the 
country  to  uphold  trade  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  very  weak 
indeed.  It  is  at  this  time  of  great  power,  and  capable  or  going 
through  with  any  measure,  which  relates  eitlier  to  manufacture^ 
or  trade.  Were  pur  author's  suggestions  however  adopted,  this 
ability  would  be  gradually  weakened,  and,  at  last,  be  completdy 
lost.  We  will  not  say  that  Britain  would  return  to  the  state  she 
was  in  when  Elizabeth  reigned,  though  we  maintain  with  confi- 
dence, that  her  national  strength  would  be  impaired  considerably, 
and  that  in  a  very  rapid  manner.  iTie  internal  or  natural  re- 
sources of  Britain,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  many 
other  nations.  Her  strength  arises  almost  entirely  from  external 
or  artificial  means.  These  our  author  wishes  to  lop  off,  and  to. 
place  Britain  exactly  in  the  same  condition  that  she  was  in  before 
manufactures  and  trade  were  introduced. 

The  manufacturers  of  Britain  have,  for  many  years  past,  been 
contending  for  liberty  to  import  grain  duty-free  from  foreign 
countries,  thinking,  in  that  way,  they  could  be  furnished  with 
bread-corn  on  easier  terms  than  they  can  procure  it  at  home. 
Our  author,  however,  who  generally  sets  himself  in  op]>ositioYi 
to  experience,  seems  to  think,  that  corn,  being  such  a  bulky  arti- 
cle, could  not  be  brought  from  abroad,  without  subjecting  the  im- 
porters to  an  immense  disadvantage.     He  says, 

*  I  before  obfeived  of  agricultural  produce,  that  it  was  fuch  a  bulky 
and  UDcarriageable  article  as  to  make  the  conveyance  of  it  very  expen- 
five.  Bring  agricultural  produce  from  abroad,  then,  and  you  maintain 
your  labourers  at  a  much  heavier  expenfe  than  in  a  country  where  the 
ai'ricultural  produce  is  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftencc  of  all  its  inhabitants. 

^  •  ThJi 
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This  fubje^s  our  manufadurer  of  exported  articles  to  a  very  heavy  dif- 
advantage ;  the  grain  which  he  brings  into  the  country  is  dearer  than 
before  by  the  whole  ezpenfe  of  its  conveyance,  and  of  courfe  the  price 
of  all  the  other  grain  in  the  country  rifes  to  a  level  with  it ;  he,  there- 
ibre,  brings  his  goods  to  market  at  a  greater  expenfe  than  competitora 
from  other  nations,  becaufe  he  is  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  wage  to  the 
labourers  who  are  employed  in  the  manufa^ure  of  them.  In  mofi  caseSf 
it  is  in  vain  to  flruggle  with  fuch  a  difadvantage.  He  is  underfold  :  He 
is  forced  to  break  up  his  concern :  He  abandons  his  labourers  to  the 
chance  of  employment  in  another  quarter :  They  feek  their  fubfideDce 
where  it  can  be  found,  and  are  at  laft  compelled  to  acknowledge  their 
dependence  on  the  tafte  of  our  inland  confumers. '     p.  8i« 

Now,  were  our  author  to  be  told,  that  corn  may  be  brought 
from  every  country  in  Europe,  nay,  that  it  can  be  brought  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  sold  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper  in  Britain^ 
rfian  in  the  power  of  the  British  agriculturist  to  raise  it,  he  would 
certainly  feel  some  regret  at  having  committed  himself  in  "such 
an  extravagant  manner.  There  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  to 
argue  this  point ;  for  the  com  laws,  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
to  protect  the  home  agriculturist,  are  sure  proofs  of  what  we 
are  maintaining.  No  further  back  than  last  year,  five  hundred 
thousand  quarters  of  wheat  were  imported  from  America  into 
this  country ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  would  have  been 
favoured  with  nearly  as  much  this  year,  had  not  President  Jeffer- 
son interposed  an  embargo.  Allow  the  manufacturers  to  import 
as  they  please,  and  they  will  thankfully  accept  of  that  liberty  with 
all  its  concomitant  disadvantages. 

The  author  fights  a  similar  pattle  in  the  third  chapter,  which 
professes  to  treat  of  a  country  importing  agricultural  produce. 
In  fact,  like  Cato,  whatever  he  begins  with,  an  ending  must  be 
made  with  something  like  Carthago  est  deUndn.  In  this  chapter, 
we  find  the  following  passages,  which  furnish  a  pretty  correct 
sample  of  his  philanthropy. 

*  The  addition  which  a  redundant  population  gives  to  the  ftrength 
and  rcfources  of  a  country,  is,  beyond  all  cor'nji.-ifnn,  infignificant,  wiitn 
contrafted  with  the  addition  tliat  is  alForded  bv  vn  oq  jal  part  of  our  na- 
tural population.  It  is  an  excrefcence  that  may  add  to  the  bulk  of  the 
body  politic,  but  v/ith  a  fmall  addition,  indeed,  to  its  vigour  and  ac^ 
tivity,  and,  like  nioil  other  excrefccnces,  I  believe  that  it  is  hurtful ; 
^bat  it  is  pregnane  with  a  thoufatid  mifchiefs,  wliicli  the  very  fmall  con« 
tributiou  that  it  affords  to  onr  revenue  can  but  poorly  compcnfate  for  ; 
that  it  is  a  load  and  an  opprciHon  upon  the  country  ;  and  an  oppreffion 
the  more  intokrablf,  aa  it  is  valued  by  government  ;  as  it  mislead^}  the 
eye  of  the  country  from  its  cfTcntial  intcrcds  ;  as  it  at  one  time  fills  the 
mind  of  the  public  with  unrcafonable  alarm,  and  at  another  with  unrea- 
fonable  triumph  and  fatisfadion  ;  as  it  embarraiTes  the  councils  of  the 
tuition,  aud  has  diffufcd  ai3()r.g  us  the  principles  of  aa  infatuated  pohcy. 
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f  It  is  from  this  circumfhmce  that,  in  the  minds  of  manyy  the  exift- 
cncc  of  the  nation  has  been  linked  with  -the  profperity  of  its  numufiic- 
tures.  When  the  demand  ceafes  abroad,  or  we  are  underfold  in  any  of 
the  foreign  rnarkets,  the  ftreni3^th  of  the  nation  is  fuppo&d  to  be  at  an 
end.  It  is  very  true,  that  if  there  be  a  redundant  population^  their  em- 
ph)yment  is  at  an  end.  They  can  no  longer  obiain  an  equivalent  for 
their  indqdry.  This  equivalent  comet  to  them  in  the  form  of  fubfift- 
ence  from  foreign  countries,  and  if  that  fubfiftence  is  withheld,  diftrefs 
and  hclpIeiTnefs  muft  enfue.  There  will  be  a  diminution  of  food,  be- 
caufe  part  of  our  ufual  fupply  was  fumifhed  from  abroad.  In  other 
words,  there  will  be  an  pverftocked  population,  and  that  population 
murt,  of  neccffity,  be  redu.ced,  either  by  emigrating  to  foreign  countries ; 
by  the  difeajTes  attendant  on  fpare  living ;  or  by  the  ufual  rate  of  propa- 
gation being  fufpended,  in  confequence  of  the  deamefs  of  proviiions 
operating  as  a  difcouragement  to  marriage.  The  redumfant  population 
iviliy  in  the  course  of  a  Jew  years,  be  stoeptjrom  the  face  ^me  couau 
trij;  and  the  whole  lofs  ultimately  fuilained,  will  be  the  vpry  fioaD 
fradtion  of  jtheir  income  that  they  yield  to  the  public  revenue. 

*  This  is  the  whole  apsount  of  the  mifchief,  and  fpr  this  are  we  to 
give  up  the  country  jn  defpair  f  Becaufe  we  lofe  a  ppor  fra^on  of  the 
wealth  of  our  redundant  population,  are  we  to  fink  in  terror  as  if  over- 
powered by  a  death-blow  ?  Or  are  we  to  fit  down  in  puling  ina6tivity, 
'^vhen  the  whole  energy  of  our  natural  population  is  ftill  before  us  l 
No  difadvadvantage  in  trade,  no  feclufion  from  the  markets  of  other 
<:ountries,  can  effedi  the  entire  controul  that  the  nation  exerts  over  the 
ilifpofeable  part  of  its  natural  population.  Some  of  them  are  at  prefent 
employed  in  working  up  comipodities  for  exportation,  but  they  are  vir- 
tually paid  by  our  inland  confumers.  If  all  exportation  Cj^afes,  then  all 
importation  ceafes  along  with  it.  The  whole  amount  of  the  mifchief  is 
the  lofs  of  the  imported  article ;  if  that  article  can  be  difpenfed  with,  th^ 
ability  remains  with  Qur  inland  confumers  to  give  the  fame  fiipport  and 
piaintenance  as  before,  to  our  difcardcd  maiiufadiurers* '     p.  155- > 57- 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admir^  the  coolness  with  which  this 
reverend  gentleman  speaks  of  sweeping  the  redundant  population 
from  the  face  of  the  country.     He  absolutely  rivals  Richard  HI. 

«  Off  with  his  head  I 

So  much  for  Buckingham.  ? 

The  fourth  chapter^  said  to  be  on  Profit  and  Capital,  goes 
nearly  over  the  same  ground.  To  save  trouble  we  shall  adopt 
the  following  passage,  instead  of  using  any  illustrations  of  our 
own.  We  niust,  however,  add,  that  the  description  is  so  neatly 
and  correctly  given,  that  it  meets  with  our  highest  approbation. 

<  What  a  fccne  of  melancholy  and  diflrefs  to  many  thoufands  of  in- 
dividuals !  How  cold-blooded  the  politician  that  can'fupport  it !  Let 
iis  have  none  of  this  unfeeling  hardihood  !  Let  us  away  with  this  mer- 
cilefs  fpirit  of  innovation  !     Let  it  be  banifhed  to  the  cbeerlefs  folitud; 

of  a  calculator's  bofom.     It  may  aroufe  him,  but  it  will  never,  never, 

V.   ..   .  ....  ■       dd 
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do  in  pra6Uce  !     Let  us  fpurn  at  bis  theories,  and  perfevere  in  the  good 
old  ¥ray  of  our  forefathers. '     p.  183* 

In  the  fifth  chapter  the  author  labours  at  great  length  to 
ascertain  what  is  wealth,  though  we  believe  few  people  are 
much  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  what  constitute  either  poverty  or 
riches.  He  does  not  think  that  the  quantity  of  agricultural 
produce  furnishes  a  correct  criterion  for  ascertaining  the  wealth 
of  a  country.  A  correcter  estimate,  in  his  opinion,  may  be  found 
by  the  extent  of  the  disposeable  population  \  though,  as  this  class^ 
according  to  his  original  classification,  contains  all  the  idlers  or 
people  not  engaged  in  productive  labour,  the  correctness  of  such 
an  estimate  may  reasonably  be  questioned.  But  mark  tlie  use  to 
which  the  disposeable  population  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  aur 
thor's  opinion  will  not  be  esteemed  altogether  so  ridiculous.  It 
is  from  the  disposeable  population  that  soldiers  and  sailors  are  to 
be  drawn  ;  and  in  these  capacities,  he  thinks,  the  whole  disposer- 
able  population  ought  to  be  employed.  The  horrors  of  an  invad- 
ing army  appal  his  mind  sq  dreadfully,  that  he  would  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  gather  a  force  together  which  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  country  could  not  support.  On  this  point  we  shall  explain 
ourselves  afterwards. 

The  sixth  chapter  is  on  taxation.  In  this  chapter  the  author 
seems  displeased  with  the  present  system  of  taxation,  which  he 
considers  as  not  going  far  enough, — ^and  sagaciously  maintains^ 
that  taxation  is  not  carried  half  so  far  as  it  might  be.  In  fact^ 
he  thinks  that  so  long  as  any  income  remains  with  individuals^ 
the  means  of  taxation  are  not  exhausted.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
observe  such  a  display  of  generosity,  especially  as  we  trust  it  will 
prevent  the  author  from  joining  witli  those  of  his  brethren,  who 
seem  determined,  right  or  wrong,  to  claim  exemption  from  every 
direct  tax.  Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  saying  of  a  celebrated 
English  dignitary  to  King  James  VI.  Two  bishops  having  waited 
on  his  Majesty,  he  was  pleased  to  request  their  opinion,  whether  he 
could  levy  money  from  his  subjects  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament ?  *  Most  certainly,  *  replied  the  forwardest  of  the  two, 
^  for  all  our  goods  and  wealth  are  at  your  Majesty's  disposal. ' 
The  other  was  rather  shy  in  making  answer ;  but,  when  urged 
by  the  King,  he  replied,  *  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  le- 
gally take  my  money  without  consent  of  Parliament,  but  believe 
you  may  take  my  brother's,  because  he  has  freely  ofiered  it  to 
you.' 

We  are  better  pleased  with  the  seventh  chapter,  at  least  with 
that  part  of  it  which  descants  upon  the  impropriety  of  taxing  the 
lower  ranks  in  a  direct  manner ;  though,  even  here,  the  author 
must  mount  his  hobby,  and  take  anower  scamper  at  the  expense 
pf  the  manufacturing  interest. 

*I 
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*  I  would  afk  thofe  who  look  np  to  ttade  and  manufk&uretp  as  the 
creative  fources  of  a  nation's  profperityv^— I  would  afk  them  to  tell  me^ 
what  18  the  purpofe  of  trade  and  maniifa^ures*  and  what  is  the  amount 
of  their  ufefulnefs  ?  I  would  afk,  what)  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  it 
that  they  do,  more  than  provide  certain  commodities  for  the  enjoyment 
of  thofe  who  are  able  to  purchafe  them  ?  Tell  me,  what  more  % 
buckle-maker  does  to  his  country,  than  produce  buckles  I  You  may 
fay,  that  he  forms  part  of  the  manufa&uring  intcreft  of  the  country  ; 
but  go  in  detail  over  all  the  particulars  of  which  this  manufaSuring  in* 
tereft  is  compofed,  and  name  me,  in  fucceflion,  every  trade  and  every 
profeifion  which  it  embraces  :  You  (hall  find  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  advantage  is,  that  each  fumiihes  his  own  article  for  the  enjoyment 
of  cuilomers.  The  ufefulnefs  of  a  carpet-manufafturer,  confifts  in  mak- 
ing carpets.  The  whole  amount  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  a  watchmaker  is, 
that  he  fumifhes  his  cuftomers  with  watches.  We  have  extcniive  pot- 
teries ;  but  the  fum  total  of  their  importance  to  the  country  is,  that  they 
fumifh  it  with  ftone  ware.  Go  over  every  item  of  this  great  manufao* 
turtng  intereft,  and  you  (hall- find,  that  the  whole  fum  and  fubftance  of 
its  ufefulnefs,  is  to  adminifter  to  the  tafte,  and  convenience,  and  luxury 
of  confumers*  It  is  not  fair  to  make  the  maintenance  of  the  labourer, 
or  the  profit  of  the  ftock- holder,  enter  into  the  eftimate.  It  is  not  the 
manufacture  that  fumifhes  either  profit  to  the  one,  or  maintenance  to 
the  other.  It  is  the  ability  of  the  confumer.  The  buckle-maker  lives 
not  upon  his  buckles,  but  upon  the  price  that  is  paid  for  them*  The 
watchmaker  lives,  not  becaufe  he  m^^kes  watches,  but  because  he  has 
cuflomers  that  are  willing,  and  able  to  purchafe  them.  It  is  neither 
trade  nor  manufactures  that  give  maintenance  to  fo  many  millions  of  the 
population  of  the  empire.  1 1  is  the  ability  of  thofe  who  purchafe  the 
articles  which  trade  and  manufaClures  lay  before  them.  Where,  then, 
is  the  mighty  mifchief  that  is  produced  by  withdrawing  the  wealth  of 
the  country  from  the  fupport  of  trade  and  manufactures  ?  The  whole 
amount  of  the  mifchief  is,  that  you  lofe  certain  articles  of  luxury  and 
convenience.  The  man  who  is  veiled  with  the  ability  of  purchafing 
thrfc  articles,  choofcs  to  abandon  the  ufe  of  them,  becaufe  the  higher 
intcrcft  of  fecurity  demands  the  facHfice.  Neither  the  maintenance  of 
the  manufacturing  labourer,  nor  the  profit  of  the  manufacturing  capi« 
talid,  (hould  be  fuffercd  to  affcCt  the  determination  of  the  cuflomer. 
This  maintenance  is  fliU  ii  referve,  to  be  given  to  the  difcarded  popular 
tion  in  the  form  of  wages  for  their  fervice  as  foldiers ;  and  this  profit 
is  dill  in  referve,  to  be  given  to  the  difcarded  capitalifts,  in  the  £on|i 
of  a  genteel  income  for  their  fervice  in  the  higher  branches  of  public 
employment.  Let  it  take  this  new  direction  that  is  called  for  by  the 
circumltaiices  of  the  country.  The  idea  of  withdra'X'ii.g  I.e  wealth  of 
the  cour-try  from  the  maintenance  of  productive  indulliy  >  a  mere  bug- 
bear. I'he  indudry  of  our  manufacturers  is  produclive  of  rixury.  Th? 
induftr}'  of  our  Joldiers  is  produAive  of  fecurity.     The  on.-  is  certainly 

as  worthy  an  objcCt  for  wealth  to  be  expended  upon  as  the  otber|  ^vA 
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kt  it  be  expended  with  equal  liberality ;  for  why  flioold  tbofe  brave 
foldiersy  who  labour  for  the  prote^ion  of  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in 
life^  be  worTe  paid  than  thofe  labourers  who  carry  on  the  trade  and  ma^ 
DufaAures  of  tiie  country  \  *     p.  286-288. 

There  is  not  a  little  sophistry  in  the  above  paragraph,  but  the 
task  of  detecting  it  is  not  a  difficult  one.  Manufacturers  certainly 
do  not  do  more  than  provide  commodities  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  are  able  to  purchase  them  ;  and  pray  does  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil}  who  grows  corn  and  rears  cattle,  do  any  other  thing  ? 
It  may  be  replied,  that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  deals  in  articles 
that  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  whereas  the  business  of  the  manu- 
facturer is  to  provide  for  luxury  and  superfluous  enjoymeDt.  We 
shall,  for  argument  sake,  admit  the  comparison  to  be  correct,  but 
must  insist,  that  both  trades  are  equally  necessary  to  ensure  na- 
tional prosperity.  Though  the  greatest  part  of  manufactured 
goods  cannot  be  reckoned  in  the  light  of  articles  absolutely  neces- 
sary, yet  the  sale  of  any  one  of  them  is  of  general  advantage* 
The  money  of  the  rich  and  aflSuent  is  given  to  the  manufacturer, 
who  conveys  a  part  of  it  to  the  growers  of  corn  and  the  feeders  of 
beef.  These,  again,  pay  a  proportion  of  the  money  received  for 
their  commodities  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  under  whom 
they  hold  possession,  which  enables  him  to  continue  his  dealiQgs 
with  the  merchant  and  manufacturer.  Withdraw  the  latter  from 
the  circle,  and  in  what  way  will  the  two  others  be  enabled  to  live 
and  carry  on  business  ?  The  cultivator  might  have  a  bellyful  of 
meat,  but  he  would  be  without  money  to  pay  either  rent,  or  la- 
bour, or  taxes.  If  the  proprietor  took  his  rent  in  kind,  he  might 
pnjoy  the  same  extent  of  meat  and  drink  ;  but,  in  other  respects, 
he  would  be  without  money  for  necessary  purposes.  He  would 
be  in  no  better  condition  than  the  barons  of  feudal  times,  who 
feasted  and  rioted  in  their  castles  when  their  pockets  did  not  con- 
fain  a  single  halfpenny. 

But  the  most  curious  circumstance,  and  one  not  easily  accounts 
ed  for,  is  that,  whilst  our  author  is  for  discarding  trade,  he,  at 
the  s^ime  time,  is  not  only  for  throwing  all  the  old  taxes  upon 
those  who  in  consequence  would  be  without  money,  but  also  for 
imposing  additional  burdens  upon  them,  to  an  undescribable  a- 
mount.  '  Were  his  half  million  of  manufacturers  arrayed  as  sol- 
diers, twenty-five  millions  of  new  taxes  would  be  called  for,  in 
order  that  these  soldiers  might  be  fed  and  paid,  while  the  poor- 
rates,  high  as  they  are,  would  be  augmented  prodigiously,  by  as- 
sessments for  supporting  the  wives  and  families  of  these  soldiers. 
One  half  of  the  country  would,  in  fact,  be  working  or  contribut- 
ing for  the  other  half.  We  beg  pardon  5  the  working  or  contri- 
lliittng  class  would  be  utterly  unable  to  meet  the  burdens  which 

would 
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would  fall  upon  them  :  hence  the  country  would  be  ruined^  and 
misery  entailed  upon  every  one. 

Some  good  sentiments  are  oiFered  in  this  chapter  respecting  our 
present  army,  and  the  encouragement  which  ought  to  be  bestow* 
ed  upon  the  defenders  of  the  country.  In  these  sentiments  we 
cordially  coincide  with  Mr  Chalmers,  who,  in  this  particular^' 
seems  to  entertain  views  much  more  liberal  and  correct,  than 
those  lately  delivered  in  a  certain  house  by  a  dignified  personage, 
^lake  the  situation  of  a  soldier  respectable,  and  there  will  not  DC 
any  want  of  recruits  to  fill  up  every  vacancy. 

The  eighth  chapter  presents  us  with  a  consideration  of  some 
<lifficulties  and  objections,  which  no  doubt  is  strongly  called  for  ; 
but,  instead  of  removing  difficulties  and  answering  objections^ 
the  author  entangles  us  among  fresh  difficulties,  and  furnishes 
cause  for  making  additional  objections.  We  shall  quote  the  lead- 
ing paragraph  of  the  chapter,  which  contains  a  pretty  distinct 
view  of  the  doctrines  inculcated  through  the  whole  book. 

*  The  end  of  all  our  discussions  is  to  prove,  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  coiii^try  may  be  transferred  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  public  revenue,  and  that,  of  course,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  country  may  be  transfer- 
red to  the  augmentation  of  its  naval  and  military  establisments.  We 
have  attempted  to  pursue  this  system  of  extending  the  public  reve- 
nue into  all  its  consequences,  and  have  arrived  at  a  result,  far  more 
innocent  and  gratifying  than  has  ever  entered  into  the  conceptions 
of  those  who  talk  of  nothing  but  the  misery  of  taxes,  and  the  into- 
lerable burden  of  the  public  expenditure.  To  those  who  talk  of  go- 
vernment grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor  by  its  impositions,  we  op- 
pose die  conclusion,  that  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community 
are  completely  beyond  the  operation  of  taxes,  and  that  government 
can  only  controul  the  distribution,  but  not  the  wages,  of  industry. 
To  those  who  talk  of  the  ruin  of  our  trading  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests, we  oppose  the  conclusion,  that  the  people,  discarded  irom 
their  former  employments,  will  instantly  be  translated  into  the  same 
niaintenance  and  revenue  as  before,  from  the  proportional  extension 
of  tlje  naval  and  military  interests.  To  those  who  talk  of  the  im- 
poverishing influence  of  taxes,  we  oppose  the  conclusion,  that  the 
wliole  amount  of  the  mischief  is  the  loss  of  luxury,  and  that  this 
loss  is  nobly  compensated  by  the  higher  equivalents  of  security  and 
independence.  The  whole  amount  of  the  consequence,  in  fact,  is 
to  the  dlsposeablc  population  a  change  of  employment,  and  to  the 
proprietors  of  tlie  disposeable  income,  the  exchange  of  one  advan- 
tage for  another. '     p.  295,  296. 

The  precise  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  disposeable 
population  of  the  cquntry  should  be  compelled  to  take  up  arms, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  public  burdens  should  be  thrown  upoij 
the  other  two  classes,  whom  he  has  distinguished  as  engaged  in 

agriculture. 
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agriculture,  and  providing  the  second  necessaries  of  life.  Per^- 
haps  the  author  may  contendi  that  we  have  mistaken  his  meaning, 
and  that  the  spirit  and  bent  of  his  work  is  to  instigate  the  rich  to 
lay  aside  their  luxuries,  and  to  pay  the  value  of  them  to  the  go- 
vernment in  the  shape  of  taxes.  Were  he  to  take  up  such  ground, 
or  offer  a  defence  such  as  is  mentioned,  it  might  be  replied,  that 
the  interpretation  given  of  his  meaning  is  strictly  correct,  and  per- 
fectly in  unison  with  the  doctrines  inculcated  ;  and  that,  if  hi$ 
results  and  conclusions  differ  with  his  premises,  the  fault  lies 
with  him,  not  with  us.  But  we  may  admit  any  meaning  which 
he  is  pleased  to  give,  and  still  be  able  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
measures  contended  for  are  neither  practicable  nor  consistent  with 
the  state  or  condition  of  the  British  nation. 

We  have  shown  already,  that  the  riches  or  wealth  of  one  class 
of  society  depend  very  much  upoif  the  labour  or  trade  of  another ; 
and  that,  if  trade  or  commerce  were  either  lessened  or  abandon- 
ed, the  wealth  of  the  whole  community  would  thereby  be  consi- 
derably curtailed.  Now,  let  us  suppose,  that  the  disposeable  po- 
pulation (which,  for  argument  sake,  shall  here  be  restricted  to 
half  a  million  of  manufacturers)  wel^  all  employed  in  bearing 
arms,  and  that  the  agriculture  of  the  country  went  on  in  its  usual 
way,  which  it  might  do  for  a  certain  time,  because  these  manu- 
facturing soldiers  would  consume  as  much  food  as  when  working 
at  the  hammer  and  loom,  the  first  consequence  would  be,  that 
twenty-five  millions  of  money  are  required  for  the  payment  and 
subsistence  of  this  immense  army.  The  second^  and  no  les8 
obvious  consequence,  would  be,  that  new  taxes  would  be  requir- 
ed to  make  up  for  those  formerly  paid  by  the  manufacturers,  who, 
in  our  author's  agreeable  language,  had  changed  employment. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  might  be  the  amount  of  these  taxes; 
but  if  we  take  as  data^  that  the  present  taxes  amount  to  five 
pounds  Sterling  upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  within  the 
island,  and  that  the  number  of  those  who  had  changed  employ- 
ment, including  their  women  and  children,  would  not  be  short  of 
two  millions,  it  may  be  estimated,  that  ten  millions  of  new  taxes 
would  be  called  for,  over  and  above  the  twenty-five  millions  for 
the  pay  and  subsistence  of  those  who  had  changed  employment. 
Now,  the  taxes  at  present  rather  exceed,  than  fall  below,  sixty 
millions ;  and  if  twenty-five  millions  are  added,  there  would  be 
a  total  of  eighty-five  millions — a  sum  far  above  the  rental  of  the 
whole  landed  property  in  the  island,  though  proposed  to  be  levied 
upon  die  luxuries  of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  that  pro* 
perty. 

Tae  author  may  say,  it  is  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  whoever 
l9iej  are,  that  I  call  to  be  given  up ;  and  that  many  people  are 

rich 
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rich  who  do  not  possess  land.  We  admit  this  to  be  the  case  wi*^ 
der  the  present  system ;  but  maintain,  that  none  could  be  rich 
were  trade  abandoned,  except  the  landed  proprietor )  and  that^ 
even  then,  he  would  be  poor,  comparatively  with  what  he  is  at 
the  present  period.  The  fault  of  our  author  is,  that  he  never 
Considers  the  whole  bearings  and  consequences  of  a  measure. 
He  argues  as  if  the  present  situation  of  things  were  to  remain, 
without  reflecting  that  the  state  of  society  would  be  completely 
changed  -,  and  forgets  that  industry  woiild  soon  slacken,  was  it 
recognized  as  a  principle,  that  the  whole  fruits  thereof,  a  belly- 
ful of  meat  and  drink  exceptedi^  were  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment. 

But  were  the  public  to  be  taxed  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  lay  every  luxury  aside,  the  revenue  of  the  country 
would  not  thereby  be  increased  in  the  way  and  manner  which  our 
author  imagines.  Let  us  just  investigate  what  would  happen  id 
the  case  of  one  luxury,  though  the  like  result  would  happen  with 
every  one  of  them.  We  shall  suppose,  that,  in  consequence  of 
increased  taxation,  the  people  of  Scotland  are  obliged  to  give  up 
the  use  of  whisky.  The  Quantity  of  this  article  used,  is  from 
three  to  four  millions  of  gallons  ;  and  the  duty  levied  thereupon 
is  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly.  Now^ 
ivere  government  to  levy  such  heavy  taxes,  as  to  compel  the  peo- 
ple to  renounce  the  use  of  whisky,  it  is  plain  that  the  revenuef 
yielded  by  the  article  would  be  aJtogether  lost,  whilst  the  barley 
crop  would  remain  unconsumed,  and  the  farmer  be  rendered  un- 
able to  pay  either  his  rent  or  his  taxes.  As  for  the  distiller  and 
his  working  people,  the  author  would  soon  find  employment  fot 
them,  though  in  a  way  which  would  only  add  to  the  public  ex- 
penses. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  author  further  on  the  subject  of 
luxuries.  It  is  plain  that,  were  luxuries  given  up,  there  would  re- 
main nothing  to  tax,  except  land,  and  the  articles  which  it  pro- 
duced. It  is  known  from  the  Property-tax,  that  the  whole  land 
of  Britain  does  not  pay  a  rent  exceeding  fifty  millions  per  annum. 
Now,  goverment  might  tax  as  they  pleased ;  yet  it  is  evident,  that 
a  revenue  could  not  be  raised  from  land  equal  to  the  national  ex- 
pendituie.  Were  government  even  to  take  the  whole  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  island  into  their  own  hands,  tlie  value  thereof  would 
be  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  public.  From  these 
things  it  may  be  seen,  what  sort  of  an  economist  our  author  is  ^ 
and  from  them  the  extent  of  his  practical  knowledge  may  easily 
be  appretiated. 

It  is  highly  prbbable  that  the  author  will  never  be  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  \  but^  shouki  he  be  destined  to  fill  that  import** 

ant 
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ant  ofEce,  he  kindly  warns  us  beforehand  concerning  the  steps 
which. will  then  be  taken. 

*  Were  I  minister  of  Great  Britain,  I  would  tax  the  country  up 
to  the  fullest  measure  of  the  public  necessities  ;  and  though  the  voice 
of  obloquy  arose  from  every  comer  of  the  empire,  I  would  brave  iu 
He  stands  there,  not  as  the  guardian  of  our  luxuries^  but  as  the 
guardian  of  our  independence.  If  he  cannot  gain  our  concurrence^ 
he  should  command  it ;  and  if  he  cannot  command  it,  he  should  re- 
tire from  the  care  of  a  people  who  are  unworthy  of  him.  *    p.  306. 

The  author  forgets,  that,  in  a  popular  government  like  that  of 
Great  Britain,  more  people  are  to  be  consulted  in  the  laying  oa 
of  taxes  than  the  minister  of  the  day.  What  he  means  by  the 
minister  commanding  our  concurrence,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ascer- 
tain. It  is  truly  wonderful  that  such  expressions  should  be  used 
in  a  book  professedly  written  to  rouse  the  people  to  defend  their 
constitutional  liberties.  The  inconsistency  is  so  rematkablcj  that 
we  could  not  avoid  noticing  it. 

But  the  inconsistency  of  the  author  is  in  no  part  more  remark* 
able  than  in  the  followmg  passage.  After  having  again  and  again 
asserted,  that  trade  was  of  no  use  to  the  country,  and  urged  us 
a  thousand  times  to  forsake  and  give  it  up,  he  says — 

*  We  allow,  that  trade  is  necessary  to  bring  money  into  the  coun« 
try,  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  wine  or  oranges,  oi* 
any  other  foreign  commodity  into  the  country.  To  pay  for  this  mo- 
ney, this  gold  and  silver  which  go  to  the  support  of  the  circulating 
medium,  you  must  continue  to  work  up  commodities,  and  employ 
so  many  thousands  of  your  population  for  this  purpose.  The  gold 
and  silver  will  come  into  the  country  as  before,  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  all  the  purposes  of  circulation. '     p.  318. 

We  wished  to  have  examined  the  conclusion  with  some  atten- 
tion, and  to  have  pointed  out  the  sophistry  of  the  arguments  there 
used,  but  our  limits  being  already  far  exceeded,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  one  or  two  desultory  observations.  An  embankment 
tipon  the  sea  coast  is  not  exposed  to  any  danger  during  calm  weather. 
It  is  only  when  storms  and  tempests  prevail,  that  danger  is  to  be 
dreaded,  or  repairs  rendered  necessary  ^  therefore,  was  calnt 
weather  to  prevail  constantly,  no  necessity  for  making  repairs 
could  ever  arise.  If  these  remarks  are  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
nation,  and  peace  and  war  considered  as  syuonimous  terms  with 
calm  and  tempestuous  weather,  the  inference  is  obvious.  Dur- 
ing a  storm,  the  owner  of  the  embankment  would,  with  uplifted 
hands,  devoutly  pray  that  the  elements  might  be  quieted,  and  his 
embankment  preserved  ;  but,  he  would  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  a  madman,  were  he  to  petition  for  a  continuation  of  the  tem- 
pest, seeing  that  the  embankment  might  thereby  be  destroyed, 
and  his  estate  be  inundated.     Pi'ecisely  in  tliis  way  would  we 

consider 
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consider  the  case  of  peace  and  war.  Like  good  weather,  peace 
)3  always  dcsircable ;  whilst,  like  storms  and  tempests,  war  is  aU 
ways  at  variance  with  human  happiness.  As  the  owner  of  the 
f  st.ite  would  pray  for  a  cessation  of  storm,  so  ought  the  econo- 
mist to  wish  for  a  termination  of  hostilities.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  insuperable  barrier  against  the  return  of  peace.  Those 
who  have  attentively  investigated  the  negociations  of  1806^  arc 
satisfied  that  an  honourable  peace  might  then  have  been  madCf 
Iiad  not  a  desire  to  serve  Russia  and  Naples  preponderated  in  our 
councils.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  Britain 
is  exposed  to  greater  danger  from  a  continuation  of  the  war,  than 
from  a  cessation  of  hostilities  -,  and,  had  our  author  been  express- 
ly employed  by  Buonaparte  to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  this  happy 
island,  he  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  have  fallen  upon  a  more 
effectual  way  to  gratify  his  employer,  than  by  writing  the  book 
which  at  this  time  has  occupied  our  notice. 

Though  our  limits  are  already  far  exceeded,  we  cannot  avoid 
adding  a  few  general  remarks,  and  with  them  shall  conclude  this 
examination. 

In  the  ^rst  place,  as  Britain,  under  the  influence  of  the  pre* 
Lent  system,  has  reached  a  pitch  of  prosperity  far  exceeding  that 
of  any  other  nation,  the  utmost  caution  should  be  used  Xvhen  de- 
termining upon  measures,  however  plausibly  recommended,  which 
ultimately  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the  social  body,  whether 
considered  in  its  rural,  manufacturing,  or  commercial  capacity. 
These  branches  of  national  industry,  are  so  closely  entwined, 
that  an  injury  done  to  one  of  them,  must  less  or  more  be  felt  by 
the  whole.  Each  of  them  is  beneficial  to  the  state ;  and  the  ac- 
cumulated benefits  flowing  from  them  are  the  real  causes  of  Bri- 
tish prosperity. 

Stcondly^  As  the  taxes  or  public  burdens  of  Britain  are  of  great 
amount,  and  as,  upon  their  productiveness,  the  stability  of  go- 
vernment very  much  depends,  every  measure  should  be  avoid- 
ed which  may  tend  to  abbreviate  the  sources  whence  these 
taxes  are  gathered.  In  particular,  as  the  safety  of  the  British 
Empire  would  be  endangered,  were  the  slightest  blow  given  to 
public  credit,  strict  care  that  the  sources  of  revenue  are  not  drain- 
ed or  cut  off,  becomes  a  primary  duty  with  every  person  who 
feels  an  interest  in  maintaining  our  national  prospenty. 

Tlnrily^  As  the  taxes  of  Britain,  with  one  or  two  exceptions> 
are  levied  in  a  very  equitable  way,  falling  upon  every  person  al- 
most lA  direct  proportion  with  his  ability  to  sustain  them,  it 
would  be  unwise  and  impolitic  to  increase  any  of  these  taxes  to 
a  height  which  might  oblige  the  public  to  renounce  the  use  of  the 
articles  so  taxed.    An  excessive  taxation  of  this  nature^  while  it 
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mpparently  increased,  would  in  fact  diminish  the  amoynt  of  tee' 
national  revenues  considerably.  It  would  dry  up  the  sources 
whence  revenue  flowed ;  and,  by  throwing  put  of  employment^ 
those  formerly  engaged  in  preparing  or  manufacturing  the  article 
or  articles  given  up^  would  lesden  the  number  of  the  {>eople  froni 
whom  taxes  are  collected. 

FourMt^f  As  the  ifiilitary  system  is  neither  of  a  nature  nor 
complexion  greatly  calculated  to  promote  moral  happiness,  it  be^ 
comes  a  question  of  considerable  importance,  whether  that  system 
is  riot  already  carried  td  a  length  which  in  time  may  occasion  sL 
material  change  in  the  national  character.  A  camp  itiay,  nd 
doubt, .  be  viewed  as  a£Fording  the  like  encouragement  to  trader 
as  is  furnished  by  a  town  or  place  where,  a  contourse  of  people 
is  assembkd  \  but,  viewed  in  another  lights  the  asjiemblage  at  ^ 
camp,  canndt  be  estimated  as  addin?  either  to  the  riches  of  ^ 
country,  or  to  the  moral  character  oi  its  inhabitants.  Let  it  be 
supposed,  that  half  a  million  of  men  are  withdratirn  ftom  the! 
business  of  manufacture,  and  placed  in  the  army,  in  addition  td 
the  present  regular  force.  We  are  not  to  expect  these  men  are 
to  furnish  the  same  support  to  population,  as  when  engaged  ill 
the  sober  pursuits  of  private  life.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  cause. 
to  dread,  that  a  nation  or  coUntry  which  kept  such  a  number  of 
its  effective  mCn  Und&r  armSj  would,  in  a  generation  or  two,,  be- 
coitie  nearly  depopulated.  The  first  half  million  might  perhaps 
be  obtained  -,  but,  when  these  were  '  killed  off", '  a  second  sup- 
ply would  not  easily  be  procured.  In  fact,  what  is  stated  by  Mi 
Chalmers  on  this  point,  is  visionary  and  impracticable. 

Fi/i/tfyf  Considering  agriculture  as  the  parent  pf  all  bther  arts^ 
we  must  dissent  from  evjry  measure  which,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  is  calculated  to  impede  its  progress  and  advancement; 
Were  the  consumers  of  agricultural  produce  to  be  lessened  iii 
number,  or  were  "a  greater  share  of  public  burdens  devolved  upon 
cultivators  than  fairly  falls  to  their  share,  it  is  quite  plain  that 
their  endeavours  to  cultivate  the  necessaries  of  life^  would  not 
only  become  feeble  and  limited,  but  that  thdir  means  and  abilities 
to  pay  public  burdens,  would  also  be  abridged  and  curtailed. 
We  are,  therefor*,  in  duty  bound  to  lift  up  our  testinidny  a>;;iinst 
the  doctrines  delivered  by  our  reverend  author,  Seeing,  if  they 
were  acted  upon,  or  carried  into  cfxecutioni  a  diangc  in  the  rur.vl 
and.  political  occonomy  of  the  country  would  be  brought  about^ 
sufficient  to  ruin  one  half  of  its  inhabitantSi  witliout  conferring 
the  slightest  advantage  on  the  remainder. 

Lastfyf  Let  Britons  beware  of  those  who  atterhpt  to  dcprctiatp 

the  value  of  foreign  trade,  or  who  recommend  measures  whicii 

infallibly  would  bring  about  its  destruction.     This  country  ha^ 
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been  raised  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  prosperity,  by  carrying 
on  trade  extensively  with  almost  every  quarter  of  the  known 
^lobc  -,  and,  from  local  circumstances,  is  admirably  calculated  to 
become  the  emporium  of  the  whole  trading  world.     Political 
<:vils  may,  for  a  time,  obstruct  and  lessen  the  extent  of  this  trade ; 
but,  so  long  as  the  trade  of  other  nations  is  exposed  to  similar  evils, 
no  serious  danger  is  ultimately  to  be  dreaded.     Under  the  difficul- 
ties which  naturally  accompany  a  state  of  warfare,  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  Britain  to  increase  those  difficulties,  by  artificial  or  poli- 
tical regulations.     Instead  of  putting  the  slightest  restraint  upon 
trade,  it  is  sound  policy  to  give  every  facility  to  its  operations 
which  can  possibly  be  communicated.     Not  so  with  our  adver- 
sary.    He  has  little  or  no  trade  to  lose,  therefore  cannot  sufl^ 
materially,  from  a  temporary  suspension.     With  Britain,  the  case 
is  very  diilVrent.     She  has  a  great  trade  to  lose  ;  therefore,  the 
wisest  stops  which  can  be  taken,  are  such  as  are  directly  op- 
posite to  those  he  has  adopted.     He  is  carrying  on  war  against 
the  trade  of  Britain,  knowing  that  the  nation  is  invulnerable  in 
'every  other  point.     By  imitating  his  measures,  thereby  attempt- 
ing to  controul  him,  we,  in  fact,  give  strength  to  his  endeavours. 
Perhaps  the  wisest  course  which  this  nation  can  adopt,  with  re- 
gard to  commercial  matters,  would  at  all  times  be  the  one  which 
is  directly  contrary  to  the  course  previously  chalked  out  by  our 
formidable  antagonist.  N. 


Sfiiti  nieni  of  the  NtnnherSy  the  Duties^  the  FamilieT^  and  the  Livi/tgs 
cfihe  Clergif  of  Scotland ^  draivn  up  in  1807.  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Singers,  Minister  at  Kirhpatrick  Juxta,  Edinburgh, 
Park.     London,  Harding. 

The  question  concerning  the  appropriation  of  Teinds,  has  been 
of  late  much  agitated  ;  and,  in  this  pamphlet,  a  pretty  correct 
view  is  given  of  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  Scottish  Clergv^ 
upon  that  important  question.  Mr  Singers  seems  to  consider  me 
whole  teinds  as  belonging  to  the  Clergy  \  though,  on  this  point, 
his  arguments  do  not  seem  to  be  supported  eitJier  by  the  law  or 
practice  of  the  country.  It  is  evident  that  heritors  have  a  certain 
right  in  the  teinds,  because  they  paid  a  certain  value  for  them  ; 
though  it  is  equally  evident  that  they  hold  them,  subject  to  the 
burden  of  providing  expedient  stipends  to  the  clergy.  This  has 
always  been  the  opinion  of  our  best  lawyers,  though  verj  con^ 
trary  to  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  this  pamphlet.  N. 
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Agricultural  Intelligence. 


T^HE  months  usually  considered  as  consdtadng  the  spring  quar- 
ter, were  this  year  absorbed  by  winter ;  and,  en  consequence,  th^ 
slightest  regetation  was  not  discerned,  tiU  summer  burst  forth  with 
a  splendour  much  greater  than  is  usually  displayed  at  its  entrance. 
From  the  second  week  of  November  to  the  first  day  of  May,  a  few 
days  of  March  excepted,  the  severities  of  winter  were  constantly  ex- 
perienced. Even  in  April  snow  storms  prevailed,  which  rivalled 
those  of  December  and  January,  and  caused  immense  damage  to 
the  flock-masters. 

Notwithstanding  the  months  of  February  and  March,  irith  the 
exception  already  made,  were  cold  and  ungenial  in  every  respect, 
yet  me  weather  was  friendly  to  the  seed  process,  being  generally 
dry ;  while  the  around,  from  repeated  frosts,  was  admirably  dis- 
posed  to  receive  me  harrow  with  more  facility  than  would  otherwise 
nave  happened.  The  oat  and  bean  seed  were  therefore  executed 
nnder  the  most  favourable  auspices ;  though  the  seed  grain  re- 
mained  much  longer  in  a  dormant  state  dian  usually  occurs.  The 
braird,  however,  was  not  in  the  least  injured  by  this  inactivity  ;  but, 
when  it  did  appear,  displayed  an  aspect  of  the  fullest  health  and  vi- 
gour. Some  of  the  bean  fields  may  perhaps  furnish  an  exception  to 
this  character ;  but  any  apparent  debility  with  them  must  be  attri- 
buted more  to  imperfect  seed,  than  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
when  the  seed  was  deposited. 

The  fallow  wheats,  especially  those  upon  thin  or  moist  soils,  are 
considered  much  below  par,  and  in  a  state  which  does  not  promise  a 
heavy  crop  at  harvest.  From  information  communicated,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  so^ti  for  the  current  crop,  cannot 
be  rated  above  two-thirds  of  what  was  sown  in  thfe  preceding  year; 
This  remark  is  applicable  to  Scotland  only,  it  being  understood  that 
the  quantity  sown  in  England  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
ordinary  extent.  Much  more  land,  however,  is  occupied  with  bar- 
ley than  for  several  years  past ;  and  this  circumstance  tlireatens  to 
be  a  grievous  loss  to  the  farming  interest,  should  distillation  from 
grsun  be  prohibited. 

Markets  for  grain  have  not  been  amiss  through  the  quarter ;  and 
;there  is  some  cause  to  dread,  that  the  stock  in  hand  will  ratlier  be  bel- 
low, than  above,  what  is  required  for  supplying  the  country  through 
the  summer  months.  The  price  of  wheat  has  been  tolerably  steady  j 
but  barley  and  oats  have  advanced  considerably  since  the  date  of  our 
last  publication.  It  was  well  knovrii  beforehand,  tliat  these  grainj, 
'particularly  the  latter,  were  not  plentiful ;  and  tliat,  at  all  events, 
a  degree  erf"  scarcity  might  occur  before  the  next  crop  was  harvested. 
•  R  2  The 
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The  demand,  however,  has  been  so  greatly  increased  since  the  re* 
port  of  the  Sugar  Committee  was  made  to  Parliament,  that  prices 
hiive  advanced  much  more  tlian  was  expected,  or  would  have  hap- 
pened, had  tliat  report  not  been  made.  The  distillers  had  previous- 
ly agreed  to  stop  work  on  10th  May ;  and  their  stock  of  grain  was 
regulated  accordingly.  When  the  Committee  reported,  that  it  was 
expedient  to  prohibit  distillation  from  grain  after  the  1st  of  July,  in 
order  that  the  great  quantity  of  sugar  on  hand  might  be .  disposed 
of,  tlie  distillers,  one  find  all  of  them,  agreed  to  depart  from  their 
original  resolution,  and  to  continue  at  work  till  the  time  when  it  was 
supposed  a  prohibition  would  take  place.  In  this  way  the  prices  of 
barley  and  oats  were  greatly  enhanced  ;  and  the  scarcity,  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  Comnnttee,  was  almost  to  a  certainty  brought  about. 
Under  the  impressions  which  seem  to  have  guided  the  Committee,  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  recommended  an  immediate  prohibi- 
tion, tlian  to  have  postponed  it  to  a  term  when  the  evil,  at  kast  for 
tliis  year,  must  be  altogether  irremediable. 

We  have  examined  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  with  considerable  attention,  and  are  unable  to  determine 
thcrefroni,  with  precision,  whetlicr  the  object  of  their  appointment 
was  to  relieve  the  sugar-merchant,  or  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
last  year's  cr:op.  To  be  sure,  the  majority  of  questions  put  to  the 
witnesses  are  so  much  directed  to  the  latter  object,  that  a  stranger 
might  be  led  to  infer,  that  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  crop  was 
tlie  immediate  business  under  tneir  consideration.  With  regard  to 
the  crop  of  last  year,  we  have  never  entertained  two  opinions.  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  short  one  for  every  kind  of  grain,  except  wheat ; 
ind  the  opinion  given  at  the  time,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  state 
of  markets,  since  autumn,  over  the  whole  country.  But,  will  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  avert  the  threatened  evil  ?  Sure- 
ly it  cannot ;  for  the  deed  will  be  done  long  before  the  proposed 
prohil)ition  can  be  enforced.  It  may  undoubtedly  have  effect  upon 
next  year's  market;,  but  none  upon  those  of  the  present  year,  un- 
less it  be  of  a  mischievous  nature.  We  are  loath  to  investigate  the 
conseciucnces  more  minutely,  because  nothing  of  a  consolatory  nature 
can  flow  from  such  an  investigation. 

The  agriculturist  may,  however,  receive  a  vast  deal  of  information 
from  the  minutes  of  evidence ;  and  had  our  limits  allowed,  it  was 
intended  to  present  our  readers  with  copious  extracts.-  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  several  abstract  questions,  of  great  fmportance,  seem  to 
have  been  discussed  when  tlie  witnesses  were  examined.  In  parti- 
cular, the  relative  utility  of  different  modes  of  cropping  was  sedu- 
lously investigated.  Indeed,  the  Committee  seem  to  have  bestowed 
uncommon  pains  to  find  out,  whether  spring  wheat,  barley,  or^oats^ 
were  the  most  valuable  crops.  It  w;is  rather  unfortunate,  however^ 
that  the  time  of  sowing  spring  wheat  was,  for  tliis  season,  passed 
by,  before  these  points  were  investigated  ;  so,  of  course^  the  re- 
£  jll  could  be  of  small  importance  in  settling  the  propriety  of  a  prcF- 
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Inbition  meant  to  subsist  only  for  a  single  season.  These  things,  we 
dare  say,  were  not  thought  of  by  the  Committee,  otherwise  they 
would  have  had  greater  influence  on  their  proceedings. 

The  subject  is  now  before  Parliament ;  and  if  that  august  body 
come  to  any  determination  before  this  Number  is  published,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  notice  the  same  in  a  postscript.  When  the  report  of 
the  Committee  was  moved  in  the  House,  a  great  many  able  speeches, 
pro  and  con^  were  delivered  by  the  members  who  took  an  interest  in 
the  discussion.  It  would  have  done  one's  heart  good  to  have  heard 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  talking  so  eloquently  about  the 
scarcity  of  last  year's  potatoe  crop,  especially  at  a  time  -w-hen  the 
season  of  using  potatoes  was  so  nearly  passed  by,  that  no  danger 
was  to  be  dreaded  from  a  scarcity  of  that  root  Indeed,  the  season 
of  malting  and  distilling  is  now  also  so  nearly  over,  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  little  importance  to  the  country,  whether  the  prohibition  takes 
place  or  not  for  tliis  year.  It  is  upon  the  produce  of  next  crop  that 
the  measure  can  operate ;  though  it  is  truly  surprising,  that  the 
whole  reasoning  is  employed  to  prove,  that  the  prohibition  was 
necessary,  because  the  last  crop  was  a  defective  one.  The  de*. 
fectiveness  of  the  last  crop  has  nodiing  to  d©  with  the  merits  of  a  mea- 
sure which  relates  entirely  to  the  succeeding  one  ;  and  till  it  is  ascer- 
tained whether  that  crop  is  good  or  bad,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to 
pronounce  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  as  injurious  to  the 
agricultural  interest  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  calculated  to  relieve  tlie 
West  India  cultivator  at  the  expense  of  the  British  farmer. 

During  the  difcuflion  whic'h  took  place  on  this  bufinefs,  the  coq- 
du6t  of  the  difliUcrB  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  furprife.  {t  was  natu- 
rally fuppo(ed,  by  well  meaning  people^  that  thefe  gentlemen'  \^x>uld  be 
in  arms  to  oppofe  it;  that  they  would  imitate  the  condii^  of  the 
manufacturers  of  pig-iron  on  a  recent  occafion ;  and  would  pot  tiiejr 
whole  force  in  motion  (and  their  force  is  not  inconilderable)  againll  4 
meafure  which,  at  firft  fight,  feemed  to  be  dire6ted  againft  their  molt 
valuable  interefls.  Simple  folk  reafoned  in  this  way  ;  out  tlie  able  and 
intelligent  gentlemen,  who  conflitute  the  diftillery  body,  thought  in  a 
different  manner.  They  faw,  or  thought  they  &fty»  an  immediate  bene- 
fit from  the  prohibition ;  therefore,  threw  cold  water  upon  every  ar- 
tempt  to  oppofe  it.  With  a  fimilar  view,  namely,  to  fcrve  their  private 
intereft,  they  forced  on  didillation  by  ^\erf  polfiblc  mean,  in  order  that 
a  large  ilock  of  fpirits  might  be  provided  before  the  day  uf  pi-ghibitii^ii 
arrived ;  and,  at  tlie  time  they  were  purchafing  every  boll  of  grain  with- 
in their  reach,  gravely  talked  of  the  expediency  of  the  prohibiti<in,  in 
order  that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  bread  corn  might  be  retained  In  the 
country ! !  If  the  prohibition  is  enaded  for  a  limited  time,  a  doubt 
need  not  be  entertained  concerning  the  advantages  which  it  will  confer 
npon  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  diilillery  trade  ;  but,  on  the  other 
luffld^  if  the  proliibitiou  is  not  carriedt  it  is  equally  certain  that  their  re- 
cent fpeculations  will  not  prove  beneficial.  People  differ  on  the  poirit, 
wbethcr  profit  or  lofs  fhould  be  confidered  as  the  moft  fuitable  reward » 
in)  i)^Iy  and  truly  it  is  a  point  which  we  do  not  venture  !o  determine. 
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For  other  particulars  conne6ied  with  this  important  bitfineCtf  we  refa 
our  readers  to  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  Scotch  farmer  to  his  repit- 
fentativc  in  Parliament,  given  under  the  head  of  Scotch  Intelligence. 

Tiic  fat  cattle  and  (heep  market  has  advanced  confideraDlyy  cfpe- 
cially  for  the  latter  article,  which  is  exceedingly  fcarce»  A  great  mofr 
tality  was  occafioned  amongft  young  (heep  and  lambs  in  all  the  higher 
diliri6ls  by  the  April  ftorms ;  and  the  confequences  will  be  felt*  not 
only  in  the  current,  but  in  fucceeding  years.  Few  lean  cattle  have 
yet  been  marketed ;  but  it  is  expe^ed  that  thofe  in  decent  order  will 
foon  meet  with  a  demand.  A  very  great  portion  of  winterers  are,  how- 
ever, in  bad  condition,  owing  to  the  uncommon  fcarcity  of  fodder  in 
many  diftrids.  Indeed,  unlefs  a  fprinkling  of  turnips  is  giyen  to  cattle 
after  February,  it  is  an  impracticable  tafk  to  keep  them  in  any  thing 
like  a  proper  condition.  Their  blood  gets  fo  thin,  that  one  half  of  the 
fummer  is  confumed,  even  though  their  pafiure  fhould  be  good|  before 
improvement  of  any  confequence  is  brought  about^ 

We  inform  our  readers  with  a  good  deal  of  fatisfadiion,  that  a  quef- 
tion  relative  to  fences,  exadly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  one  men- 
tioned in  our  Magazine  for  Auguft  1806,  (Vol.  VI [.  p.  382.)  wai 
lately  decided  in  the  Court  of  Seffion.  The  queftion  was  brought  by 
advocation  from  the  Sheriff  of  Haddington  (hire  ;  and  the  Court  fecmed 
to  be  unaninioufly  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a  com- 
mon law  of  Scotland  applicable  to  a  tenant  being  obliged  to  fupport 
fences^  if  he  had  not  come  under  an  obligation  to  that  purpofe  in  his 
icafc.  This  was  the  fum  and  fubdance  of  the  opinion  delivered  in  this 
Magazine  ;  and  we  congratulate  the  tenantry  of  Scotland  upon  fuch  a 
material  point  being  eilablifhcd  in  their  favour.  The  Earl  of  Hopetouu, 
:i':(\  his  tenant  Mr  Dudgeon,  were  purfuers,  and  Mr  Robert  Howden, 
tenant  of  Well  Garleton,  defender. — Counfel  for  the  purfuers,  Meffr^ 
Robert  Blair  and  Thomas  Thomfon ;  Agent,  Mr  Hugh  Bairnsfatheri 
■./riter  to  the  fignet. — Counfel  for  the  defender,  the  Honourable  Henry 
Er/kine,  Mr  John  Dickfon,  and  Mr  David  Cathcart ;  Mr  Andrew 
Steele,  writer  to  the  fignet,  agent.  The  queftion  was  brought  before 
the  Court  in  an  excellent  and  judicious  petition,  drawn  by  Mr  Dickfon, 
who,  on  that  occaflont  difplayed  an  intimate  knowledge  ot  the  rural 
economy  of  Scotland,  feldom  exceeded  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

A  gentleman,  to  whom  this  Magazine  hap,  on  numerous  occafions, 
|}een  under  important  obligations,  rcquells  us  to  offer  a  premium  of 
Five  Guineas  for  the  moft  approved  Effay  (the  Conductor  to  be 
judge)  upon  the  following  queftion.  *  What  is  the  beft  rotation  of 
crops  for  light  land  (wheat  being  one)  in  a  late  and  rather  a  moid  cli- 
mate ? '  It  is  a  dcfideratum  to  have  wheat  fown,  under  fuch  circum- 
llanccs,  by  the  20th  September ;  and  the  chief  objeft  of  the  queftion 
is,  to  afcertain  the  moft  eligible  preparation,  or  the  moft  fuitable  pre- 
paratory crop  for  wheat  on  fuch  a  foil,  and  in  fuch  a  climate,  as  is  coa- 
defcended  upon.  Nothing  is  required  rcfpeAing  the  management  of 
the  crops ;  but  it  is  expcded  thnt  proper  arguments  will  be  brougirt 
'  *  forwaid 
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forward  in  defence  of  the  f^rflem  propofed.-  Competitors  are  requeued 
to  confider  tbemfolvcs  as  placed  in  a  farm  not  in  good  order,  and  to 
give  eftimates  of  the  e^Lpenfe  necefTary  to  bring  it  into  a  fuitable  condi- 
tion, together  with  calculations  concerning  the  returns  which  may  be 
obtained  under  a  judicious  execution  of  the  fyftem  which  may  be  re- 
commended. To  render  thefe  things  more  eafy,  the  fize  of  the  farm  h 
ftated  at  200  acres  Scots  meafure.  Competitors  for  this  pri^mium,  will 
therefore  be  fo  good  as  tranfmit  their  eflays*  under  cover,  to  the  Publifh- 
crs,  on  or  before  the  20th  Oftober  next,  with  a  feaM  note,  containing 
the  motto  prefixed  to  their  eifay,  together  with  their  addrcfs ;  which 
note  (hall  not  be  opened  till  judgment  is  pronounced.  It  is  probable 
that  the  fuccefsful  efTay  will  be  publifhed  in  the  December  Number  of 
this  Magazine  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  notified,  at  that  time,  to 
to  whom  the  premium  is  adjudged.  The  unfuccefsful  ciTays  will  be  left 
with  the  Publishers,  and  delivered  to  any  perfon  who  brings  a  copy 
of  the  motto  prefixed  to  the  one  which  is  fought  after.         May  31. 


SCOTLAND. 

Baiiffshire  Quarterly  Report. 

Although  die  weather,  during  die  greater  part  of  diis  quarter, 
was  uncommonly  cold  and  boisterous,  the  operations  of  the  field 
have  been  carried  on  with  considerable  despatch.  Severe  frosts  now 
and  then  occasioned  some  interruptions ;  but  the  land  was  for  die 
most  part  dry,  and  in  tolerable  condidon  for  receiving  die  seed. 
No  other  favourable  circumstance,  however,  can  be  reported.  A- 
bout  the  1 1-th  ultimo,  the  weather  presented  all  the  appearance  of  a 
second  winter,  which  continued  for  ten  days  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
the  snow  being  as  deep  as  at  any  period  since  Martinmas.  During 
this  ume,  a  very  serious  alarm  prevailed  for  the  prescrvatitm  of 
catde,  as  die  straw,  which  had  been  given  but  very  sparingly  for 
some  time  before,  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  whilst  hay,  by  no  means 
a  plentiful  article,  was  all  bought  up,  in  die  course  of  a  few  days, 
at  16d.  and  ISd.  per  stone,  'lliose  who  could  procure  nothing  else, 
were  obliged  to  apply  again  to  the  whins,  although  in  a  fadecf  state. 
The  weather  providentially  settled  about  the  24^th,  and  vegetation 
proceeded  so  rapidly,  that,  in  the  course  of  eight  days,  a  very  consi- 
derable relief  was  oxperienced  ;  but  had  the  storm  continued  a  week- 
longer,  the  one  half  of  the  cattle  could  not  have  survived  it.  Seve- 
ral beasts,  however,  died  ;  .ind  die  generality  of  them  arc  in  such  a 
reduced  state,  tliat  they  cai>r.ot  soon  be  in  marketable  condition. 
Seed  work  is  ueai'ly  concluded  ;  and,  aldiough  the  grain  was  long  of 
springing,  is  now  making  a  good  aj^pearance. 

This,  however,  only  applies  to  the  lower  pait,  and  most  favour- 
able situations  of  the  county.  The  upper  districts  are  in  a  most  de- 
'plorable  state.  The  loss,  both  of  cattle  and  sheep  there,  lias  been 
considerable  ;  and  labour  is  in  such  a  backv/ard  way,  that  the 
^Ofle- half  will  not  be  got  executed.     Seed  is  likewise  xcrv  scarce,  and 
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so  weak,  that  it  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  oldest  man  alive  does 
not  recollect  seeing  the  country  in  such  a  distressed  situation  ; — te- 
nants diUy  coming  to  tlie  landlord,  and  threatening  to  renounco 
their  tacks.  From  die  sm:ill  quantity  of  grain  that  remains  unseed, 
a  general  scarcity  is  muph  dreaded  before  harvest.  Seed  oats  have 
jold  at  t^.^s.  and  30s. ;  barley  30s.  and  35s.  per  boll  of  128  Scots 
pints  ;  and  oatnieal,  in  retail,  at  2s.  per  peck  of  8  pounds  Dutch. 
Wheat  only  brought  30s.  per  /boll  of  88  pints  ScotSy  and  hitherto 
not  much  in  request. 

No  cattle  dealers  have  yet  made  their  appearance*  and  fat  cattle 
have  not  yet  exceeded  8s.  per  stone,  sink,  although  beef  sells  in  the 
market  at  7d.  and  7id.  per  lib.  Few  or  ^no  servants  being  yet  en- 
gaged for  the  ensuing  half  year  ;  on  that  account,  the  rate  of  wages 
is  not  yet  ascertained  ;  tut  a  considerable  reduction  is  expected, 
which,  considering  the  state  of  matters  at  present,  would  b«  only  a 

natural  consequence. VMh  May. 

Ijettcr  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  Counir^, 

*  The  period  is  now  approaching,  when  that  voracious  insect  the 
gooseberry  cat<Tpillar  will,  by  its  depredations,  set  most  of  the  gar-t 
dencrs  in  the  kingdom  to  work,  each  with  his  favourite  nostnuDf  for 
fts  destruction. 

*  While  Mr  P.  H.  is  busy  with  his  tobacco  liquor^  and  Mr  A,  Z. 
with  his  sulphur  vivunif  permit  me  to  request  jjuch  of  your  reader$ 
as  may  not  have  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  infallibility  of  these 
effectual  rcmvdiesy  to  make  trial  oi  a  simple  method  which  succeeded 
with  me  in  extirpating  that  noxious  vermin,  when  every  other  with 
wliich  1  VIS  iicquainted  had  proved  abortive. 

*  The  n^oth  was  one  (or  jxThaps  both)  of  the  kinds  described  in 
vol.  II.  page  3r>f)  of  \our  Magazine,  and  generally  made  its  ap- 
pearance about  ihe  end  of  May.  A  few  days  after  observing  it,  up- 
on inspeciiiig  my  bushes,  I  found  a  considerable  number  of  the  leaves, 
especiuily  those  near  the  bottom,  and  on  the  south  or  most  sheltered 
part  of  the  bush,  covered  on  the  underside  with  its  eggs.  It  occiu"- 
cd  to  me,  if  these  were  removed,  (whi>:h,  without  injury  to  the  bushy 
they  miglit  easily  be),  that  it  would  be  an  immense  saving  of  labour, 
instead  of  picking  or  shaking  tlie  caterpillars  off,  ;ifter  they  had  spread 
over  the  whole  biuh,  (a  way  recommended  by  some  of  your  corre- 
spup.Jt.*nt3,  but  one,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  practicable).  I  accordr 
in;;ly  set  a  boy  about  pic  icing  them  off ;  and  causing  him,  with  one 
hand,  hold  up  a  branch,  so  as  to  expose  the  back  of  the  leaves, 
while  tl;e  other  ivas  employed  in  picking  them  into  a  basket  to  be 
carried  away,  he  in  a  short  time  cleaned  every  bush  in  tlie  garden. 
Til  is  operation,  however,  I  found  necessi\ry  to  repeat  every  week, 
until  the  motli  disappeaR'd  ;  but,  in  the  end,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
nnJir.g  it  attended  with  complete  success,  and,  upon  the  whole,  with 
much  less  trouble  tlian  any  one  who  had  not  made-  tlic  CLxpcriment 
«,o\ld  iniaHnc-  ' 

W<^ 
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West  Stirlinff  Qtiarf&rli/  Report, 

TfiOM  the  fevoumbleness  of  the  weather,  the  labours  of  spring 
have  been  carried  on  with  little  interruption,  and  finished  in  a  style 
•rf  uncommon  excellence.  The  weather  began  to  settle  about  the 
middle  of  February  ;  and  a  drought,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of 
frost,  and  interrupted  occasionally  by  a  transient  fall  of  snow,  con- 
tinued till  the  beginning  of  May.  Though  the  ploughing  was,  from 
tlie  variableness  and  inclemency  of  the  weathef  during  winter,  in 
a  very  backward  state,  yet,  meeting  with  little  intemiption  after- 
wards, it  proceeded  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  the  seed  process 
began  sohie  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Beans  were  sown,  in  the 
lower  district,  about  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  oat  seed  finish- 
ed there  about  the  end  of  it.  It  was  apprehended  diat  the  severity 
of  the  frosts  would  have  injured  fields  early  so'v^ti  ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, in  the  higher  district,  sowing  was  suspended  during  the  last 
half  of  March.  From  the  appearance  of  the  braird,  it  is  now  evi- 
dent, that,  in  dry  grounds,  no  injury  has  been  sustained  ;  and,  on 
wet  soils,  the  loss  is  scarcely  perceptible.  In  the  latter  case,  there 
is  certainly  some  hazard  ;  and,  when  drainage  is  ineffectual  or  im* 
possible,  it  is  prudent  to  delay  the  sowing  of  wet  grounds  till  that 
of  tlie  dry  is  finished.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  certainly  clear,  that 
tbc  farmer  should  disregard  all  set  times  of  sowing  established  by 
former  indolence,  and  commence  this  operation  so  eariy  as  the  sea- 
son will  admit,  as  in  most  soils  the  seed  has  sustained  no  damage 
from  the  severe  frosts  of  this  spring,  and  as,  in  our  northern  lati- 
tude, grain  requires  as  much  climate  as  possible  to  bring  it  to  fidl 
maturity. 

As  the  oat-seed  was  generally  finished  in  the  higher  district  by  the 
middle  of  April,  the  planting  of  potatoes  succeeded  without  delays 
and  was  concluded  so  early  as  the  end  of  that  month — a  circum- 
stance which  will  ultimately  be  found  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
quality  of  the  crop.  Many  people  delay  tlie  planting  of  potatcjcs 
till  the  end  of  May,  and  allege  that  the  crop  is  very  productive. 
Tlie  experience  of  last  year's  early  frost  has  taught  the  errors  of 
of  that  practice,  and  the  necessity  of  early  planting,  as,  in  tlic  latter 
case  only,  the  crop  is  found  plentiful  and  palatable. 

A  general  tendency  appears  to  introduce,  and  to  extend,  in  diis 
district,  the  culture  of  wheat.  Within  these  few  years,  almost  eve- 
ry person  has  sown  it  after  potatoes,  and  the  unfavourable  conclu- 
sion of  last  harvest  did  not  deter  them  from  this  practice.  Their 
small  patches  were  not  all  sown  till  Christmas  ;  and,  from  the  joint 
influence  of  wet  soil,  climate,  and  season,  their  seed  was  unprofita- 
bly  lost.  Several  considerable  fields,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilsyth, 
yrere  sown  with  wheat  after  hay.  By  the  beginning  of  March, 
scarcely  a  plant  was  left  by  the  grub  ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  dan- 
ger of  introducing  wheat  on  a  strong  soil,  except  after  a  bare  fal- 
low, and  of  the  impossibility  of  being  freed  from  the  grub  in  that 
jljtil^tion  by  any  weather,  however  variable,  or  by  any  frosts,  how- 
ever 
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ever  severe.  In  the  Carse,  where  wheat  is  better  and  longer  under- 
stood, the  seed  process  was  early  finished  ;  and  the  appearance-  of 
tlie  crop  is  very  promising. 

Barley,  which  sold  hcuvily  during  winter,  has  risen  to  an  enonur 
ous  price,  in  consequence .  of  die  intended  bill  for  prohibiting  its 
use  in  distillation.  One  popular  reason  for  the  substitution  of  sugar» 
was  the  existence  of  a  scarcity  of  grain  in  the  country,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  receiving  supplies  from  abroad.  It  was  thence  infer- 
red, that  luxuries  should  be  prohibited,  that  the  necessaries  of  life 
might  be  increased.  No  sooner  was  it  become  apparent  that  this  bill 
would  be  carried  into  a  law,  than  every  distiller  bought  up  barley 
at  any  price,  and  is  manufacturing  it  with  the  utmost  vigour^ 
kno\\  ing,  from  the  inferiority  of  spirts  from  sugar,  malt  spirits  must 
soon  be;ir  a  premium  ^.ricc.  The  bill,  tlierefore,  has  defeated  every 
purpose  of  general  utility,  and,  in  a  year  of  acknowledged  scarcity, 
has  greatly  increased  the  consumption  by  distillation.  Barley  sold 
currently  in  Stifling  from  40s.  to  44s.  per  boll ;  and  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  county,  barley  for  seed  has  risen  to  47s. 

The  importation  of  oats  from  Ireland,  however  large,  is  now  at  an 
end.  The  price  of  meal  has,  of  (cx)urse,  begun  to  rise  rapidly.  Two 
weeks  ago  it  sold  at  30s. ;  now  S3s.  is  offered  readily.  Widiin  these 
two  last  weeks  we  have  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain.  Vege- 
tation lias  at  length  commenced  with  vigour  ;  the  braird  is  in  gene- 
ral promising.  The  pasture  is  assuming  the  appearance  of  verdure  ; 
and  tlie  hay  promises  a  most  abundant  crop.  Last  evening  we  had 
a  great  deal  of  thunder,  accompanied  with  heavy  rain  ;  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  be  critical,  and  introduce  fair  weather,  otherwise 
strong  soils  will  suffer  considerable  injury  by  the  continuance  of 
rain. — Ma/j  IG. 

Later  front  a  ScolchFarmer  io  a  Member  of  ParliametU  concerning 
the  Prohibition  of  tlie  use  of  Grain  in  the  DiatHlerici, 

*  The  business,  upon  which  you  do  me  the  honour  of  requesting 
my  opinion,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  country,  and  may  be 
viewed  in  various  lights  ;  tliough,  in  every  one  of  them,  the  attend- 
ant consequences  seem  to  be  of  an  unfavourable  nature.  To  prohibit 
dislillati(^n  from  grain,  when  there  is  no  scarcity  of  bread  com  ip 
the  country,  appears  to  be  a  strong  measure,  and  one  not  called  for 
;uider  e\isLini»[  circumstances.  According  to  my  views,  the  measure 
will  be  vastly  injurious  to  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  ; 
inconvenient  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  embarked  large  capitals 
in  llic  di.stiliery  tnid;^ ;  aiVord  great  encouragement  botli  to  the  home 
and  foreign  smug^jlcr  ;  while,  in  all  probability,  it  will  be  of  small 
benefit  to  the  sugar  merchant.  On  each  of  these  points,  I  shall 
trouble  ycu  with  a  few  rcriiarks,  trusting  they  may  be  usefully  em- 
}»loyed  in  preventing  such  a  pernicious  measure  iVom  receiving  le- 
p^isla'iivc  approbation. 

*  In  the  Jirst  place,  die  measure  will  be  injurious  to  tlie  proprie- 
tors and  occupiers  of  laud  ;  because,  in  some  degree,  it  will  deprive 

the 
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the  latter  of  the  n^ams  of  making  good  the  engagements  wliich  they 
have  entered  into  with  the  former.  Here,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
jtlie  farmer  will  be  deprived  of  the  ^surest  and  steadiest  market  for 
his  barley ;  consequently,  the  article  must  either  remain  upon  his 
hand,  or  be  sold  at  a  price  greatly  below  what  it  would  have  brought 
had  the  trade  remained  on  its  former  footing.  From  data  tolerably 
correct,  it  appears,  that  the  value  of  barley  used  annually  by  Scotch 
distillers,  is  not  less  than  400,000^  Sterling,  which  is  a  sum  fully 
equal  to  one4enth  of  the  rental  of  Scotland  ;  therefore,  if  the  distillers 
are  prohibited  from  using  grain,  a  market  will  be  wanted  for  a  por- 
tion of  produce  which,  upon  an  average,  pays  two  shillings  in  the 
pound  of  our  rents.  It  would  puzzle  uie  most  sagacious  economist 
to  find  out  another  market  for  the  article,  or  to  say  in  what  way  the 
deficiency  thereby  created  in  the  means  of  paying  rent  can  be  made 
up.  The  breweries  in  Scotland  are  already  fully  supplied,  and 
would  hardly  use  an  additional  boll,  were  barley  reduced  fifty  per 
cent,  in  value.  The  consumption  of  barley  bread  is  every  day  les- 
sening, and  die  manufacture  of  pot  barley  is  not  on  the  increase. 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  the  farmer  to  make  of  the  barr 
ley  formerly  worked  up  into  spirits  by  distillers  ?  He  need  not  go 
to  England  with  it,  for  tlie  like  want  of  market  must  there  ensue. 
Nay,  the  probability  is,  that  die  superplus  of  English  barley  will  be 
poured  into  Scotland  ;  and,  from  superiority  of  quality,  find  a  mar- 
ket, when  our  own  is  unsaleable.  No  resource  would,  therefore, 
remain  for  tlie  Scotch  farmer,  but  to  give  his  barley  to  hogs  and 
other  bestial ;  and,  whether  in  this  way  he  could  make  good  his  en- 
gagements with  his  landlord,  need  not  be  elucidated. 

*  The  subject  may  be  considered  in  another  point  of  view,  and  in 
this  one  it  will  not  appear  as  of  less  importance  to  tlie  public,  than 
when  considered  as  affecting  tlie  farmer's  private  interest.  The  in- 
jury that  will  be  done  to  good  husbandry,  by'  the  measure  under 
consideration,  is  incalculable.  It  is  well  known  that  barley  is  the 
best  stepmother  for  rearing  grass  seeds,  and  that  on  light  turnip  soils 
no  other  variety  of  grain  can  be  cultivated  with  so  much  advantage. 
But,  if  barley  cannot  be  sold,  it  will  not  be  cultivated  ;  and,  of 
course,  other  grains,  not  so  favourable  to  good  husbandry,  must  be 
cultivated  in  its  stead.  Wheat  or  oats  may  be  substituted  ;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  any  of  these  grains  can  be  raised  with  advan- 
tage upon  light  soils,  which  had  previously  carried  a  crop  of  tur- 
nips ?  I  suspect  such  a  substitution  woidd  not  be  found  advantage- 
ous, even  upon  the  richest  soils  ;  but,  if  not  advantageous  upon  the 
richest  soils,  what  must  it  be  over  three-fourths  of  Scotland,  where 
wheat  is  little  known,  and  where  barley  or  bigg,  and  oats,  are  the 
only  grains  cultivated  ?  In  such  situations,  barley  or  bigg  is  very 
propeny  sown  as  a  first  crop  after  a  summer  fallow,  or  after  a  crop 
of  turnips  or  potatoes  ;  but,  take,  away  barley  or  bigg,  and  the  up- 
land districts  would  carry  no  ot|[^r  grain  than  oats  ; — a  system  de*« 
structive  of  good  husbandry,  because  it  is  founded  upon  the  most 
wretched  principles  that  can  be  imagined. 
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*  I  must  now  call  your  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  last. sea- 
son, whereby  the  usual  quantity  of  wheat  was  prevented  from  being 
sown,  and  of  course  a  far  greater  breadth  of  ground  is  this  year  oc- 
cupied with  barley  tJian  has  happened  in  many  of  the  preceding 
ones.  The  increased  quantity  sown,  would  probably^  at  all  events* 
have  lessened  the  price  of  barley  next  year  considerably  ;  but,  if  the 
market  is  shut  up,  whence  the  best  purchasers  were  obtained,  the 
consequences  must  be  doubly  serious.  Had  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee been  brought  forward  at  an  earlier  period,  these  consequences 
mi;^ht,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  avoided.  But,  to  interdict 
and  shut  up  the  barley  market,  after  the  seed  for  another  crop  has 
been  sown,  seems  neither  to  be  a  wise  nor  a  just  measure,  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  regarded  as  one  which  the  "wisdom  of  the  legislature 
ought  not  to  sanction. 

*  In  a  word,  the  proposed  prohibition  will  be  highly  injurious  to 
the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  ;  and  mucH  more  so  to  those 
of  Scotland  tlian  England  ;  because,  in  the  latter  country,  a  great 
deal  more  barley  malt  is  used  in  public  and  private  breweries,  than 
in  the  other.  Had  dearth  or  scarcity  prevailed,  the  measure  would 
have  produced  none  of  the  consequences  described,  because  the 
want  of  one  kind  of  grain  always  provides  a  market  for  another. 
But,  under  existing  circumstances,  barley  must,  next  season,  either 
become  an  unsaleable  article,  or  obtain  only  an  inferior  price  to  its 
usual  value,  when  compared  with  that  of  other  grains.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  ilepression  of  barley  would  influence  every  other 
grain  market.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  small  deficiency  of  produce 
causes  markets  to  rise  much  higher  than  the  actual  deficiency  would 
seem  to  warrant.  In  fact,  it  puts  the  market  under  the  government 
of  the  seller.  Upon  the  like  principles,  an  extra  quantity  of  grain 
thrown  into  the  market,  will  eflfect  a  greater  reduction  of  price  than 
at  first  sight  might  be  expected. 

*  In  the  necotid  pl'AcCj  die  measure  will  be  inconvenient  to  the  gen- 
tlemen concerned  in  the  distillery  trade.  I  need  hardly  mention, 
that  some  expense  must  be  incurred  in  fitting  up  their  works  for  the 
sugar  distillation,  and  that  many  of  the  utensils,  now  in  use,  will 
become  a  dead  stock.  You  will  also  attend,  that  these  gentlemen 
arc  in  a  great  degree  unacquainted  with  the  processes  of  distillation 
from  sugar  ;  therefore,  may  reasonably  presume,  that  the  trade,  in 
the  first  instance,  would  not  be  a  gainful  one.  But,  be  tliese  things 
as  they  may,  there  is  a  certain  part  of  Scotland  where  sugar  would 
not  be  used.  There,  grain  would  be  distilled  in  spite  of  a  hundred 
thousand  acts  of-  parliament ;  and  the  spirits  thereby  produced, 
wcjuld  be  smuggled  into  the  low  country  districts,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
fair  dealer,  and  the  injury  of  the  revenue. 

*  In  the  i/fird  place,  the  measure  would  afford  great  "encourage- 
ment to  the  home  and  foreign  smuggler.  I  have  already  hinted  at 
whr4t  might  happen  at  home  ;  and  the  like  consequences  would  ine- 
vitably take  place  with  regard  to  the  smuggling  of  foreign  spirits, 

icAULic  the  trade  wcu^d  instantly  become  a  more  profitable  one. 

ArJ'/ut 
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Ardent  spiritSi  in  some  respects  may,  from  cnstom  and  h^ity  be 
considered  as  a  necessary  of  life  with  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  and 
for  those  distilled  from  grain,  they  seem  to  entertain  the  greatest 
predilection.  Molass  or  sugar  spirits,  has  long  been  held  by  them 
m  abhorrence,  and  it  may  justly  be  believed  that  they  would  hazard 
a  great  deal  to  procure  their  favourite  beverage.  No  doubt,  their 
taste  might  be  changed,  but  the  period  of  a  year  would  be  too  short 
for  bringing  it  about.  Of  course,  smugglers  on  the  coast,  and 
smugglers  from  the  hills,  would  be  welcomed  with  open  arms,  and 
every  aid  given  to  a  trade  destructive  to  good  morals,  and  of  mani- 
fest injury  to  the  whole  community. 

*  In  the  fourth  place,  from  a  oonfideration  of  the  above  drctim- 
ilances,  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  a  great  part  of  the  diftiUers 
will  rather  ceafe  from  working  for  a  feafon  than  carry  on  bufinefs  under 
the  propofed  plan.  The  market  is  at  prefent  pretty  well  ftocked  with 
fpints,  and  the  trade  will  be  pnfhed  to  the  uttermoft  till  the  term  of  the 
prohibition  arrives,  which  will  caufe  an  accumulation  of  Rock  fuffident 
Co  ferve  the  country  for  a  confiderable  time.  Should  a  ceflation  of 
work  take  place  for  a  feafon,  the  price  of  fpirits  will  advance  of  courfe» 
and  this  advance  will  neceifarily  occafion  a  decreafe  of  confumpdon. 
The  diftiller  will  therefore  feed  the  market,  and  likely  may  make 
the  fame  profit  from  the  fale  of  one  gallon  as  he  formerly  did  from 
two.  To  him  the  cefTation  may  therefore  be  of  advantage.  Not  fo  to 
the  public  ;  for  the  deficiency  of  revenue  nuft  be  made  up  by  levying 
other  taxes  ;  whilli  the  agriculturift,  in  many  places,  wiU,  by  the  cefla* 
tion,  be  rendered  unable  to  contribute  any  Oiare.  If  I  am  right  in 
theie  particulars,  the  extent  of  benefit  to  be  conferred  on  the  fugar  mer* 
chant  may  be  eafily  appretiated. 

<  Upon  the  whole,  prohibiting  diftillation  from  grain,  when  there  is 
no  fcarcity  of  it  in  the  country,  will  be  injurious  to  agriculture,  becaufe 
the  agriculturift  will  thereby  be  deprived  of  a  fure  and  fteady  market 
for  a  chief  article  of  his  produce.  It  will  alfo  occafion  inconveniency 
to  the  difliller,  and  ferve  to  encourage  fmuggling ;  whilft  the  probability 
is  ftrong,  that  the  meafure  will  convey  very  httk  relief  to  .the  fugar 
merchant,  for  whofe  fake  thefe  evils  are  to  be  brought  about* 

<  When  you  reflect  upon  thofe  things,  I  am  alnK)ft  fure  you  will  join 
me  in  thinking,  that  the  fteadieft  oppofition  (hould  be  given  to  a  mea- 
fure calculated  to  bring  numerous  evils  upon  the  country,  efpecially 
when  the  cliance  of  doing  good  to  any  one  is  fo  (lender  as  not  to  be 
calculated  upon. ' 

Letter  from  the  District  of  Carrick,         May  23. 

•  During  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  three  months  the  weather  hat 
been  uncommonly  fa\ curable  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture.  Dry 
weather  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  March  ;  and  for  nearly  the 
fpace  of  two  months  we  had  not  a  fingle  (hower.  There  was  a  confi- 
derable deal  of  froft  during  that  period,  buV  feldom  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
flop  the  plough  for  a  whole  day.  Its  woHl  eft'edl  was  upon  vegetation, 
'wkich  it  completely  checked.     Sicce  the  tad  of  Aprilf  the  weather  has 

entirely 
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entirtly  chinged  ;  and  for  the  fpace  of  st  letft  three  w^k»  there  hat  beai 
a  tra£^  of  as  kindly  genial  warmtiiy  with  refrefhing  /bowers  of  rtiHt  ai 
ever  happened  at  this  feafon.  The  ^vegetation  has  been  fudden  and  n* 
pid.  In  fo  far  as  depends  upon  feafon  and  his  own  labour,  every  thiiw 
looks  favourable  at  prefent  for  the  farmer  ;  and  that  hope»  by  which  hil 
nerves  are  uniformly  braced^  is  cheri(hed  and  invigorated.  The  price  of 
grain,  too,  is  rather  looking  up;  and»  from  the  (late  of  the  wotld 
around  ut,  there  is  no  great  probability  of  much  depretiation  for  fomt 
time  to  come.  Ilie  bill  at  prefent  before  Parliament^  prohibiting  the 
diftillation  from  grain  for  a  year^  may  no  doubt  aife^  the  fale  of  bariey 
during  that  fpace  ;  but,  confideriog  the  entire  ftoppage  of  importatioil 
of  foreign  grain,  it  cannot  extend  to  any  thing  material ;  and  befideif 
when  we  take  into  confideration  the  urgent  neceiOty  of  the  meafure  to 
the  Weft  India  trade,  upon  which  the  general  profperity  fo  moch  de» 
pends,  and  the  diftreiTed  ftate  of  the  manuFad^uring  world*  without 
bread  or  the  means  of  getting  it,  one  would  fuppofe  that  theie  things 
fhould  go  a  great  way  to  ftlence  clamour,  and  induce  a  cheerful  fidb* 
million  to  this  partial  evil,  if  it  were  no  more  than  out  of  compaffion  ttf 
fuch  a  numerous  body  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

-  The  weather  that  has  been  fo  extremely  favourable  to  the  agricnU 
turid,  has  been  equally  prejudicial  to  the  grazier.  The  dry  firofty  wea- 
ther quite  cut  up  the  pal^ure  ;  keeping  of  all  kinds  became  fearce  and 
dear ;  and,  till  of  late,  there  was  no  demand  for  dock  almoft  of  any 
kind.  For  a  fhort  time  pad,  dealers  have  fet  out ;  but  fales  madr# 
were  at  fuch  an  inferior  price  as  leaves  little  or  nothing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rent.  For  fome  time  paft  this  has  been  fuch  a  k)fing  bufi- 
nefs,  that  feveral  farmers  and  cattle  dealers  have  been  obliged  to  giyt 
way.  Yet  we  have  not  felt  all  the  evils  of  the  feafon  that  were  ezpe^ 
rienced  in  other  places.  We  have  heard  of  immenfe  fiills  of  fnow  and 
dorms,  overwhelming  the  country  where  it  happened,  and  threatening 
almoft  univerfal  dedrudtion.  There  have  indeed  been  partial  falls  in  this 
country,  but  to  no  great  extent,  and  doing  little  more  injury  to  the  out^ 
lying  flock  than  fufpendinpr  vegetation.  The  lambing  feafon,  upon  the 
whole,  has  been  rather  favourable.  The  wages  of  farm-fervants  are 
little  or  nothing  lefFcned.  They  know  their  advantage  too  well  to  aft- 
low  of  tliis.  Such  great  numbers  of  young  people  are  required  during 
fummcr  and  harvefl  tor  cutting  and  winning  the  moor  hay,  and  cutting 
down  the  crop,  both  of  which  mud  be  done  in  their  feafon  at  any  price^ 
fervaTits  are  too  wife  and  attentive  to  their  own  iutereii  not  to  take 
advaniiige  of  this  neceflity.  ' 

Upper  Aiinandale  Quarterly  Report. 
The  feafon  has  been  unufnally  diftrefling  to  the  ftore^farmers.  Win- 
ter fct  in  very  early  and  fevere,  and  prolonged  its  ravages  to  a  very  late 
period.  Many  lambs  have  penfhed ;  great  lofTes  have  been  fuftained 
among  the  ycar-old  fiiecp  ;  and  fome  aged  fheep  have  died  of  povertvy 
as  farmers  call  it,  while  the  ilocks,  in  general,  are  far  from  being  ra 
good,  or  even  decent  order.  The  late  Bne  weather  muft  prove  highly 
grateful  and  refrefhing  to  fuch  of  tba  lambs  and  difeafed  iheep  as  Av- 

vivc  J 
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mvt ;  and  the  priceft  %i  thofe  which  can  be  got  into  decent  order  are 
^peded  to  run  high.  Hay  was  to  be  found  throughout  the  feafon  for 
cattlei  though  fome  flocks  were  not  quite  fo  well  wintered  as  ufual. 

The  rifing  corns  look  well ;  and  oats  appear  thick  enough  which  re« 
mained  above  feven  weeks  in  the  ground  before  the  braird  appeared. 
Grafs  promifes  a  decent  crop.  Labour  continues  rather  to  rife,  though 
houfehold  fervants'  wages  have  declined  a  little.  Grain  and  meal  have 
rifen  of  late,  and  feem  to  keep  up.  Barley,  indeed,  throughout  the 
-year,  has  been  comparatively  low ;  and  for  fome  time  a  bufhel  of  it 
fold  for  lefs  money  than  a  bufhel  of  oats.  The  views  of  the  fheep 
farmers  are  truly  uncomfortable  at  the  prefent  time  ;  and  harJly  any 
of  the  lately  fet  farms  are  affording  returns  equal  to  the  rents  and 
charges.— -—ilfa^  24. 

jiberdeenRhire  Quarterli/  Report* 

Since  last  report  the  weather  has  been  in  extremes,  sometimes 
very  fine,  and  at  other  times  exceedingly  stormy.  On  the  whole» 
-seed-work  was  executed  in  good  order :  in  particular,  the  season  for 
bear,  which  did  not  commence  till  the  1st  of  May,  has  been  uni- 
commonly  fine.  The  ground  wrought  generally  well  throughout 
the  month  of  March.  In  Apnl,  there  was  one  storm  after  anodier, 
with  so  little  interval,  that  the  seed  sown  could  not  look  up.  The 
fields  and  patches  of  wheat  sown  here  and  there  throughout  the 
t:ounty,  were,  during  tliis  inclement  season,  thinned  and  destroyed 
so  much,  as  scarcely  to  promise  any  crop.  Since  tho  first  of  this 
month,  when  vegetation  began  to  take  place,  one  tiling  of  great  con- 
sequence has  been  ascertained,  namely,  that  the  fears  of  many,  with 
Tesi>ect  to  the  braird,  were  agreeably  disappointed.  The  seed,  both 
of  oats  and  bear,  has  come  up  as  thick  and  full  as  in  the  best  of 
years ;  and,  at  present,  the  young  plants  are  looking  exceedingly 
well  for  the  season. 

From  the  length  of  tlie  winter  tliis  year,  (and  it  consisted  of  eight 
months  of  stormy  weather),  it  was  foreseen  that  provender  would 
not  stand  out  for  the  stock  on  hand,  till  the  grass  season  arrived. 
Many  cattle,  in  fact,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  died 
for  want  of  iood  ;  and  those  farmers  who  have  not  lost  cattle  alto- 
gether, encountered  great  trouble  and  expense  in  procuring  subsist- 
ence for  tliem.  Scarcely  any  man  recollects  having  seen  tlie  country, 
at  so  early  a  period  of  the  year,  as  bare  of  every  article  of  beasts 
meat  as  at  present.  Not  one  article  in  the  stack-yards  in  general ; 
the  fields  q£  grass,  tliough  sufficiently  promising,  kept  down  by  an 
over-stock,  too  early  put  thereon,  through  necessity  ;  grass  parks 
taken  from  one  fifth  to  one  third  higher  rents  than  formerly,  and  tliat 
mostly  by  farmers — ^the  graziers,  or  those  who  had  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  renting  such  fields  before,  being  often  beat  out  by  those  in  so 
immediate  a  want  of  the  article. 

Grain  has  advanced  considerably  in  price  during  the  last  quarter. 
'Bear  and  oats  and  oatmeal  are  now  sold  from  28s.  to  30s.,  and  some 
-parcds  considerably  higher.     Cattle  in  good  condition  are  presently 
sold  fully  at  last  year's  prices  ;  the  small  and  lean  r.rock  considerably 

lower 
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lower.  Sheep,  except  those  ready  for  the  flesher*  are  very  low,  axid 
in  small  demand.  Many  of  them  have  been  lost  during  the  wintett 
and  those  remaining  are  far  back  of  condition.  The  price  of  labour 
is  somewhat  lower  ;  but  the  diflperence  is  not  material. 

The  Income-tax  will  be  found  very  distressing,  if  not  ruinous,  to 
such  as  have  embarked  in  extensive  farms,  perhaps  with  capitals  nt- 
tlier  under  what  might  be  required,  than  otherwise,  whose  assessment, 
in  place  of  being  at  10  per  cenUy  may  perhaps  be  at  30  or  40  of  their 
income.  It  may  be  said,  that  for  what  inoney  they  have  borrowed 
they  can  easily  deduct  the  \0  per  cent,  from  the  interest.  But  no  ar- 
gument can  be  more  f  illacious  ;  as  the  very  demand  made  by  those 
who  have  small  capitals,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  be  instantly 
to  pay  the  principal  sum.  It  may  be  legal ;  but  whether  it  is  so  or 
not,  it  is  looked  upon  as  highly  tyrannical  and  oppressive  to  clap  oa 
a  high  additional  rent,  at  a  random  shot,  upon  tacks  of  more  than 
seven  years  standing,  and  charge  it  with  10  per  cenLf  making  the 
occupiers  gentlemen  of  property^  who  have  no  title  or  wish  for  such 

distinction. May  24'. 

IVigtonshire  Qiiarterly  Report. 

The  weather,  during  the  spring  months,  was  unusually  dry,  ac« 
companied  by  many  weeks  of  strong  easterly  wind,  almost  without 
interruption.  This  allowed  farm-work  to  proceed  with  rapidity,  and 
much  early  sowing  was  accomplished.  In  every  instance,  perhaps, 
tliis  was  not  prudent ;  for  even  after  April  was  well  advanced,  the 
harrow  was  occasionally  imable  to  make  an  impression  on  the  soil, 
on  account  of  the  intensity  of  tlie  frost.  Hence  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  the  early  sown  crops  will  not  turn  out  the  most  equal. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  district  has  completed  the  operations  of  the 
season  earlier  than  formerly,  and  in  very  good  style ;  yet  vegeta- 
tion has  been  long  retarded  ;  and  the  earliest  artificial  grasses  are 
barely  fit  for  use,  as  a  scanty  article  of  green  food.  The  fine 
si  lowers  we  have  liad  of  late,  however,  must  prove  in  every  respect 
beneficial. 

From  the  extensive  disasters  which  befcl  last  year's  potato  crop, 
mucli  loss  and  inconvenience  have  been  sustained. 

Grain  markets  have  advanced  rapidly  of  late,  and  little  remains 
on  hand.  Not  so  the  cattle  market ;  and,  in  this  respect,  our  situa- 
tion is  sufficiently  distressing. 

For  some  time  past,  the  establishment  of  new  cattle-markets  has 
liere  been  the  order  of  tlie  day  ;  so  much  so,  tliat  we  have  now  no 
fewer  tlian /iff  nominal  institutions  of  the  kind,  occurring  regularly 
at  as  many  different  places,  viz.  Wigton,  Newton-Stewart,  Whit- 
born,  Glenluce,  and  Sand  Mill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stranraer.  There 
is  no  inconsiderable  display  of  zeal  in  all  this,  though  the  business  is 
perhaps  overdone.— yl/a^  2^, 

Roas-rhire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  storms  of  winter  abated  about  tJie  middle  of  Fcbniar)'  in  this 
di.crict.     Fivld  operations  were  tlien  further  behW  than  they  had 

becA 
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been  for  many  years  ;  but  a  succession  of  tbe  most  favourable  "Wea- 
ther for  the  labours  of  seed-time  having  unremittingly  followed  dur- 
ing March  and  April,  the  seed  was  put  into  the  ground  in  the 
best  order,  and  at  an  earlier  pmod  than  customarily  happens.  This 
period,  though  favourable  to  seed-work.  Was,  however,  quite  the 
reverse  to  vegetation.  It  was  excessively  cold ;  the  frost  often  so 
hard  as  to  prevent  harrowing  in  the  mornings  i  and  thfe  cold  blasts 
of  hail,  with  a  scanty  subsistence,  consigning  the  miserable  cattle  td 
destruction.  Hundreds  of  them  haVe  perished  by  famine  ;  and  the 
sheep  flocks  in  the  Highlands  have  not  escajjed,  particularly  the 
lambs,  amongst  whom  there  has  been  a  considerable  loss.  The  most 
genial  weather  commenced  S*rith  tliis  month,  which  quickened  vege- 
tation, and  advanced  it  in  a  degree  unequalled.  The  young  corns 
generally  look  well ;  biit  wheat  is  thiti  in  many  fields.  Fat  cattle 
are  scarce,  and  sell  readily  at  9s.  6d.  per  Dutch  stone,  sinking  the 
offal.  Lean  are  very  little  in  request,  even  at  50  per  cent,  under  last 
year's  prices  at  this  time.  Rouping  of  stock  has  become  general,  in 
order  to  get  quit  of  them.  Whether  it  is  for  the  ultimate  int^fest  of 
either  exposer  or  purchaser  to  grant  a  long  credit,  (from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months),  in  a  coUntry  where  money  is  scarce,  and  tliereby 
enhancing  the  price  beyond  tlie  market  value  at  the  time,  must  bd 
determined  by  after  markets.  Be  that  aS  it  will,  it  iS  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve, that  tlie  detestable  practice  of  employing  HbMte  bbnnets  (falsd 
bidders)  is  going  into  distise  j  the  ctpoiet  generally  reserving  one  of- 
fer to  himself  on  each  beast. 

Barley  and  oats  are  scarce  ;  the  former  in  great  request,  dt  fronl 
38s.  to  40s.  per  boll ;  Potato-Oats  36§.  per  five  firlots  ;  Wheat  in  de- 
mand at  33s.  per  Linlithgow  boll ;  Oatmed  scarce,  a£  36s.  to  37s;. 
per  9  Dutch  stones.  Hay  never  was  higher  than  l8d.  per  stone  of 
22  lib. ;  but,  latterly,  it  could  not  be  got  at  all,  e^ery  ounce  being 
eaten  up. — Afaj/  25. 

Forfarshire  Quarterly  Report: 

fROM  the  date  of  last  report  to  the  18th  of  April,  the  Iveather' 
was  uniformly  cold  and  dry,  frequently  accompanied  by  frosts,  witli 
the  exception  of  a  few  mild  days  about  the  10th  of  March.  Plough- 
ing was,  consequently,  executed,  and  the  oat-seed  finished,  in  the? 
most  perfect  manner ;  but  vegetation  tnuch  checltcd.  A  fall  of 
snow  (uncommonly  heavy  at  tlie  season)  on  the  night  betwixt  die 
18th  and  19th  April,  stopped  the  sowing  of  batlcy  for  a  few  days ; 
but  then  tlie  weather  seemed  to  have  uftdetgone  a  change  for  the 
better ;  and  since  that  period,  the  season  has  been  truly  excellent  for 
finishing  the  barley-Sf^d,  working  the  fallctvs,  and  otlier  purposes. 

The  winter  sown  wheats  have  not  so  promising  an  aspect  as  last 
year  it  this  time  ;  the  long  continuance  of  bare  frosts  in  spring  has 
rendered  them  thin  on  the  ground  and  stinted  in  appearance,  in 
many  instances  ;  therefore,  a  full  crop  of  that  grain  cannot  be  ex- 
Jtccted  on  soils  of  a  middling  and  inferior  quality. 

Soten  grasses  in  general  look  well,  and  gra^s  pirk<?,  contrary  t6f 
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€ipcctation«  hare  neady  maintained  the  last  year's  rents.  Cattle  are 
c»n  the  rise,  and,  from  the  plentiful  appearance  of  grass*  a  still  great- 
er one  is  expected* 

Wheat  sells  at  present  for  38s.  to  40s.  per  boUy  und  barley  and 
oats  near  the  same  price. — 26ik  May. 

Fiji'shire  Qiuxrteriy  RepmL 
.  The  cold  frosty  t^eather  which  concluded  the  preceding  quarter* 
continued  until  the  begmninfi^  of  May,  at  which  time  grass  had  scarce 
begun  to  spring  %  straw  had  become  so  extremely  scarce,  as  to  ad- 
vance in  price  to  the  immoderate  rate  of  Is.  per  stone»  and  hay 
to  1  s.  8d.  and  2s.  per  ditto.  Young  stock  were,  therefore*  in  poor 
condition  when  turned  out  to  grass.  Work  horses  were  generally 
supported  on  potatoes  i  which  article  continued  at  the  low  price  of 
5s.  per  boll,  until  the  middle  of  April*  when  the  demand  for  seed 
r;iiscd  them  to  10s.  per  boU,  at  which  they  still  coatinoe.  The 
<]\iantity  planted  thrs  year  has  been  considerable.  Grass  parks  have 
fallen  S20s,  per  cent.  ;  lean  stock  fetch  very  moderate  prices*  anid  do 
notpay  for  rearing. 

The  oat  and  barley-seed  were  finished  under  favoarable  circum- 
st;uices  with  all  farmers  who  seized  the  proper  period.  Since  the  1st 
of  May  we  haje  had  gentle  showers*  and  mvourable*  mild*  weather ;  so 
tliut  the  grass  and  com  fields  are  sprmging  with  unchecked  luxuri- 
ance. A  good  deal  of  wheat*  especially  in  wet  land*  is  thrown  out 
by  the  frost*  and  appealing  to  be  thin*  though  what  is  in  life  is  vi- 
gorous* and  of  a  fine  colour. 

Turnip  sowing  is  commenced  ;  no  season  can  be  more  favoarable 
for  that  crop.  Tlie  ensuing  hay  crop  promises  to  be  abundant ;  and* 
so  far  as  the  season  has  gone*  appearances  are  so  favourable  as  to 
furnish  room  for  hoping  that  an  abimdant  harvest  will  follow.  Lit* 
tie  of  the  last  crop  remains  in  the  bam-yard  ;  there  is  some  wheat* 
but  hardly  any  o;Lts  or  barley*  and  the  prices  of  both*  as  well  as  of 
oatmeal,  continue  to  rise. 

If  the  bill  to  stop  tlie  distillation  from  grain  was  intended  to  avert 
tlie  danger  of  scarcity*  it  is  too  late  by  almost  three  months  to  ac« 
complish  that  purpose  ;  as*  at  the  1st  of  July*  almost  the  whole  bar- 
ley will  be  previously  distilled  into  spirits*  and  the  prohibition  of  no 
use  to  prevent  scarcity.  But*  in  the  event  of  an  abundant  crop  of 
barley  next  year,  it  may  deprive  the  f;irmer  of  a  market  for  it*  and 
injure  deeply  the  agricultural  interest.  Should  a  failure  of  next 
crop  take  place*  no  person  will  pretend  to  say*  that  distillation  from 
^raln  ought  to  be  permitted  for  a  ^gle  day.—- 25/A  Maif. 

Ttceeddak  Quarierlif  Report. 

TiiK  la^t  week  of  February  and  two  first  weeks  of  March  being 
favourable  for  field  labour*  much  work  was  executed*  and  even  a 
j^ood  deal  of  seed  put  into  the  ground  in  fine  order.  But*  fram  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  last  week  of  April*  nothing  could  be  execut- 
ed in  a  satisfactory  way*  the  intervening  five  weeks  being  almost  a 
^civitinuation  of  frost  and  snow ;  the  former  often  s#  severe  as  to.  pre- 
vent 
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>eiit  rrien  pkmghing.  About  the  18th  snd  flOdi  of  Aprils  jttst  ai 
the  lambing  season  commenced,  a  severe  snoi^  storm  let  in,  accom- 
panied with  intense  frost  and  coU  north  winds,  which  not  only  stopt 
every  kind  of  field  work,  but,  trpm  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
bad  condition  of  the  ewes,  and  nncommon  i terility  of  the  pastureSf 
occasioned  the  loss  of  a  greater  nuinber  of  lambs,  and  even  hogs, 
than  perha{>s  hath  happened  for  many  years  past ;  and,  what  added 
much  to  the  general  distress,  the  fodder  wa«  ontTersaUy  exhausted^ 
whilst  the  cattle  were  in  stich  a  miserable  dMidition  as  to  cause  the 
death  of  ioany.  In  this  county  live  stock  of  every  description  were 
nerer  in  a  mote  critical  sitoation  than  at  the  end  of  April ;  and  had 
severe  weather  continued  eight  or  ten  days  longer,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  evil  contequences  would  hav«  fbllotred.  But,  on  the  1st 
bf  May  there  was  such  a  sudden  and  seasonable  change,  that,  in  a 
day  or  two,  the  weather,  from  displaying  the  seterity  of  winter,  as- 
sumed the  genial  xhildness  of  suminer,  and  the  effects  were  no  less 
wonderfuL  The  grain  sown  on  die  1st  of  March  appeared  imme- 
diately above  ground,  after  having  lain  concealed  for  two  xoonUis } 
1  circumstance  scarce  reniembered.  The  grass  fields  assumed  an 
universal  verdure,  which  gave  instant  relief  to  thousands  of  starv- 
ing animals  ;  and  perhaps  a  hiore  favourable  interposition  of  Provi- 
doice  in  that  respect  could  not  have  taken  place.  The  weather 
through  the  whole  of  this  m6nth  has  been  of  the  most  propitious  na-> 
ture,  with  a  regular  supply  of  rain  for  all  the  purposes  of  vegetation, 
and  not  so  much  as  any  way  to  retard  the  operations  of  the  field  i 
and  at  this  date,  rural  concerns  of  every  Und  look  promising.  On 
siccount  of  the  severe  winter  and  springt  the  corn-yards  are  com- 
pletely exhausted  ;  there  is  still  a  consi£rable  quantity  of  meal  on 
band,  but  little  rough  grain  can  iu>w  be  brought  to  market. 

On  account  of  the  failure  oJF  die  turnip  crop  in  winter,  this  county 
has  afforded  little  for  die  butcher ;  nor  will  the  lambs  soon  supply* 
that  defect.  The  grain  market  is  looking  np^  especially  for  barley, ' 
little  of  which  can  be  sjiated^  The  prices  are  geoeially  as  under. 
Oatitieal  SA  per  load  oif  16  Dutch  stones.  Bartey  d6s.  to  40s.  per 
boU.  Litde  or  no  sale  for  young  cattle,  or  eten  for  thilch  cows ;  and 
oten  have  «  dull  sale,  at  vaStnor  prices  to  last  year's.  Good  horses 
are  not  much  reduced  in  pric^  i  but  any  sheep  yet  sold  an  about  ten 
per  eetit.  lower  than  last  year's  prices.^— 26^  Ma^*  ' 

BertuidMire  (htarterlu  Reportm 

Ovn  weather  during  the  ndonmi  of  NJarch  and  April,  though  ex<< 
eessively  cold  Pxid  unfriendly  to  vegetation,  proved  very  favourable 
for  carrying  on  field  operations,  scarcely  a  day's  interruption  bf 
Aiow  or  rain  having  intervened  between  die  date  cf  last  report  {Feb. 
8Sd)  and  the  16th  of  April,  when  ire  had  a  fiidl  of  snoW,  £>llowed 
by  anodier  on  the  18th.  On  die  21st  a  stonn  took  place,  which  ex- 
ecedod  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  remembrance  of  the  oldest  inha- 
bteant^  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  season  ;  a  thin  feathering  of 
r  bad  fallen  during  hiost  part  of  the  fioRnoon,  but  between  two 
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and  three  o^clock  it  began  to  thicken  rapidly,  while  the  vmid  mcreas* 
ing,  blew  quite  a  storm  at  north, 

*  And  foul  and  fierce, 
Stem  winter  drove  along  the  darkened  air, ' 
s^nd  continued  with  unabated  fury  till  the  approach  of  morning  on 
the  22d.  All  over  the  low  part  of  the  county,  and  also  on  the  high 
land  towards  the  sea,  the  snow  fell  in  a  damp  sleety  state ;  but 
amongst  the  hills  recedmg  from  the  shore,  it  was  drifted  to  a  great 
depth,  and  being  just  about  the  middle  of  the  lambing  season  in  diat 
district,  occasioned  a  very  serious  loss  of  lambs.  May  commenced 
with  a  most  salutary  change  of  temperature,  and  the  progress  of  ve- 
getation has  since  been  very  rapid  ;  on  the  5th  we  had  a  thunder 
storm  accompanied  with  heavy  showers,  and,  in  some  instances,  with 
hail  of  such  an  uncommon  size  as  to  kill  the  young  lambs. 

Spring  wheat  was  begun  sowing  about  the  20th  of  February,  and 
notwithstanding  the  inferior  produce  of  last  year,  has  this  season 
boon  sown  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  From  the  conclusion  of 
the  wheat  seed  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  greatest  part  of  the  spring 
com  was  got  sown  ;  and  seldom  has  the  soil  wrought  more  nedy 
imdcr  the  harrow,  or  tlie  different  grains  been  deposited  in  a  dryer 
bed. 

The  loss  of  young  sheep  in  Lammermuir  has  this  season  been  very 
great ;  and  as,  from  their  late  harvest  and  long  continued  winter, 
little  or  no  ploughing  had  gone  forward  till  March  and  April,  seed- 
work  was  necessarily  thrown  far  behind  in  that  district. 

It  was  generally  imagined,  at  the  date  of  last  report,  that,  from 
the  great  quantity  of  spoiled  turnips,  a  glut  in  the  fat  markets  would 
take  place  towards  the  end  of  March  ;  but,  fortunately,  a  good  ma- 
ny fields  of  turnip  had  (on  account  of  the  very  high  prices  demand* 
cd  last  autumn)  been  leit  unlet ;  which  reserve  coming  in  at  that 
critical  period,  enabled  many  of  the  feeders  to  hold  on,  and  tended,' 
in  a  great  measure,  to  avert  tlie  necessity  of  premature  sales  ; — so 
that  markets,  though  dull,  never  experienced  any  great  or  sudden 
depression  ;  and  since  the  appearance  -of  grass,  they  have  advanced 
considerably,  best  beef  being  now  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  stone,  sink ; 
do.  mutton  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  lib.  do.,  avoirdupois  weight. 

Cattle  in  forwardly  condition  for  grass,  have  met  with  a  ready 
sale  ;  but  hitlierto,  there  has  been  little  or  no  demand  for  either  lean- 
cattle  or  sheep  to  the  English  pastures.  Grass  enclosures  have  been 
letting  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  below  the  rates  of  la:st  year.  Yoiitig 
dovers  arc  looking  well ;  but  winter  wheat  has  not  in  general  a  pro-^ 
mising  aspect. 

Com  markets  have  kept  advancing  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  tl lis  quarter.  Prices  at  Berwick,  May  21,  were; — ^Wheat  from 
,5<)s,  to  55s. ;  Barley,  from  40s.  to  44«. ;  Oats,  from  33s.  to  86s.  ^ 
Beans,  50s., — per  boll  of  six  Winchester  bushels.  There  is  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  crop  now  in  the  farmer's  hands-:  in- 
deed, some  ^tack-yards  have  been  quite  empty  since  the  middle  o£ 

At 
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At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  this  county, 
hlsld  at  Greenlaw  upon  the  30th  of  April,  the  resolutions  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Ayr  respecting  the  expediency  of  applying  to  the  Legislature 
for  relief  from  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  property-tax  on  ten- 
ants occupying  land  in  Scotland,  were  taken  under  consideration,  and 
approved  of ;  and  the  meeting  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  an 
application  should  he  made  to  Parliament  for  removing  this  hard- 
ship, hy  adopting  a  fairer  mode  of  assessing  the  occupiers  of  land  in 
Scotland  ;  and  for  that  purpose  requested  Mr  Baillie  Uieir  representa- 
tive, to  concur  with  the  other  counties  of  Scotland  in  any  application 
to  the  Legislature  for  obtaining  what  shall  be  thought  the  fairest  way 
of  assessing  the  tenants  of  this  country. 

At  the  recent  hiring  markets  for  single  servants  in  this  county, 
wages  for  the  ensuing  half  year  were  considerably  under  the  rates  of 

last  season. May  26. 

Fiars'of  Benvickshiref  Candlemas  IW^^  for  crop  1807. 

Wheat  per  Boll  -  L.  1     7    6l       t  •  i%i.         wn.    *  i.  ii 

Peas  per  do.         -  -  1  1 1     oj  P*  Linlithgow  Wheat  boll 

Merse  Barley       -       .       -      1  12    0 

I^ammermuir  do       -        -       1  10    ( 

Rough  Bear         -         -  1     8    0  ^p.  Lin}ithgow  Barley  bolL 

Merse  Oats         -        -       -       1     4    ( 

Lammermuir  do.        -       -       1     S    f 

Oat  Meal  p.  boll  of  8  st.  Dutch  15    6 

Dumbartonshire  Quarterly  Report. 
The  months  of  March  and  April  were  unconunonly  cold  to  the 
very  last,  which  retarded  vegetation  long ;  but  as  they  were  also  dry, 
every  kind  of  grain  was  got  sown  in  fine  order,  and  with  little  inter- 
ruption. So  late  was  vegetation,  that  the  hedges  were  scarcely  green 
on  the  1st  of  May  ;  but  since  then,  the  weather  has  been  warm  and 
genial,  with  occasional  rains,  which  has  pushed  on  every  thing  very 
much  ;  and  the  present  appearance  is  tolerably  promising.  Wheat, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  diin  and  late ;  but  has  improved  greatly 
'since  this  month  began.     Much  less  than  the  usual  quantity  of  thi^ 

Sain  could  be  got  sown ;  and  a  great  proportion  was  sown  very  late, 
ay  promises  to  be  an  abundant  crop ;  but  the  rain  which  improved 
it  this  month,  is  thought  by  many  people  to  have  occasioned,  or  at 
least  increased,  the  damage  sustained  by  the  oats  from  tlie  cut-worm, 
which  in  several  places  in  this  district  has  caused  considerable  loSs^ 
particularly  of  oats  sown  early  on  ground  broke  up  from  grass^ 
Very  little  bear  has  been  sown,  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
discussion  of  the  sugar  distilling  question  in  Parliament :  but  the 
dung  formerly  applied  to  the  bear  has  served  to  increase  the  usual 
breadth  of  potatoe  land.  Pasture  grass  of  every  description  never 
looked  better. 

Cattle  and  sheep  have  come  through  tliis  severe  season  tolerably 
wdl,  and  without  so  much  loss  as  might  have  been  expected.     Many 
of  the  former  are  very  lean  9  but  fodder  could  always  be  had  in  p 
•      •  S3  '  ty 
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tj  \  for,  in  the  end  of  April  and  during  May,  hay  has  Ueen  selling 
so  low  as  lOd.  and  lid.  per  stone.  Some  sales  of  lean  cattle  haive 
taken  place  at  the  late  fairs,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  the 
prices  are  moderate.  Markets  for  strain  have  started  of  late>  pa^ 
ticularly  for  oats  and  barley ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  supply  till  the  new  potatoes  come  in.  Beef  and  muttoii» 
as  usual,  sell  higher  at  this  season- 

The  iarming  interest  in  tliis  county,  have  taktn  up  the  businesi  of 
the  Property-tax,  and  resolved  to  petition  Parliament  fof  a  repeal  of 
the  rule  by  which  it  is  assessed  on  occupiers  of  land.  The  same 
business  was  also  brought  forward  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
county  on  30th  April  last,  when  the  resolution  to  petition  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  the  influence  of  the  landed  interest  promised  for  its 
support.  If  all  die  other  counties  of  Scotland  were  equally  unani- 
mous, there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  of  redress  being  obtained^ 
A  copy  of  tlie  proceedings  alluded  to  is  annexed.— ——26i.  May. 
•  Propertt^Tax  on  Fanners  and  other  Occupiers  of  Land. 
•  Dumbartm^  96th  jfpril  1 808. 

*  At  a  general  meeting  of  Farmers  and  other  Occupiers  of  land  io 

the  county  of  Dumbarton,  called  by  public  advertisemient  in 
the  Glasgow  newspapers,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  of  an 
application  to  Parliament  for  obtaining  redress  from  the  eiro- 
noous  and  unequal  assessment  laid  upon  them  by  the  Property- 
tax  act  now  in  force  ; 
•  Mr  William  Wallace,  tacksman  of  Inverouglas,  Preses. 

*  The  Meeting,  after  the  most  mature  deliberation  on  the  busmess, 
for  the  consideration  of  which  they  were  this  day  convened,  and  coi^ 
curring  unanimously  in  approving  the  general  principle  of  a  tax  on 
property,  the  idea  of  which,  it  is  believed,  originated  at  first  in  tfatf 
<:ounty  of  D;imbarton,  cannot,  however,  help  c]tpressing  their  most 
imqualiEcd  disapprobation -of  the  manner  in  which  farmers  and  other 
occupiers  of  land  in  Scotland  are  assessed  under  the  present  Property* 
tax  act,  by  making  the  rents  they  pay,  or  the  valuation'  to  be  put  on 
jjrounds  in  the  proprietor's  ovm  occupancy,  a  criterion  of  their  pro- 
fits ;  tlian  which,  nothing  can  be  piore  fallacious. 

*  It  is  notorious  to  every  person  who  is  the  least  versant  in  rural  afc 
fairs,  that  the  profits  of  farmers  are  equally,  if  not  more  fluctiiadng 
'.ind  uncertain  than  any  other  classes  of  the  community,  aU  of  whom 
»rc  only  taxable  according  to  their  actual  gains :  but,  as  the  law 
presently  itands,  the  farmer  is  taxable,  and  must  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  tax  on  a  i;up posed  Income ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  may  be 
an  actual  loser  by  his  business.  The  farmers  and  otlier  occupiers  of 
land  in  tliis  county  tliink  it  their  duty,  at  this  critical  jimcture,  to  take 
liiis  public  method  of  declaring  their  willingness  to  pay  tlieir  just  and 
fqual  share  of  every  public  tax,  and  particularly  the  present  Pn)per- 
ty-tax,  according  to  their  real  pn>fits  ;  but  they  conceive  it  >vould  be 
equally  partial  as  unjust  to  assess  tliem  with  the  payment  of  a  tax, 
vviihout  a  corresponding  income,  unless  (which  tliey  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment;' 
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ment  suppose  to  be  the  cajse)  it  is  wished  to  place  them  on  a  more 
imfavourable  footing,  in  this  respect,  than  the  rest  of  their  felIow« 
subjects. 

*  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  therefere,  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  that 
the  farmers  and  other  occupiers  of  land  ia  Scodand  ought,  in  justice 
to  themselves,  as  well  as  from  a  real  regard  to  the  interests  ^nd  im-* 
proTement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  which  must  snffer  most 
seriously  if  the  present  rule  of  taxation  is  persisted  in,  to  talse  every 
constitutional  method  in  their  power  for  obtaining  a«  alteration  of 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  ;  and  that  they  may  be  assessed  according 
to  die  actual  aniount  of  dieir  profits  only,  as  is  the  fact  with  the 
whole  other  classes  of  men,  whether  merdiants  or  mechaxucs,  in  this 
country. 

*  The  Meeting  therefore  resolved  unanimously, 

*  1st,  That  they  will  concur  with  their  brethren  in  the  other  coun* 
ties  of  Scotland,  in  every  lawful  measure  that  may  be  thought  ne<- 
cessary  for  obtaining  the  desired  alteraticm  of  the  law ;  and  pardcu- 
larly,  the  Meeting  appoint  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  petidon  to  Par- 
liament be  now  drawn  up,,  and  subscribed  by  those  present,  and  left 
3pen  for  others  who  may  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the  measures  now 
and  hereafter  to  be  adopted. 

<  2d,  That  a  Committee  of  this  Meedng  be  authorised  to  lay  a  copy 
of  these  minutes  before  the  general  ^eeSng  of  the  Noblemen,  Gen- 
demen,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  tjie  county  of  Dumbarton,  ad- 
'•'crtised  to  be  held  on  the  SOth  instant,  and  to  request  their  support 
ind  concurrence,  jointly  or  separately,  in  such  applicatk)n  to  Par- 
liament, or  odierwise,  as  they  may  think  most  fit ;  their  own  interest 
IS  landholders  being  most  materially  concerned  in  the  measure,  as 
well  with  regard  to  their  tenants  as  themselves,  for  the  grounds  in 
heiir  own  occupancy. 

*  Sd,  That  die  said  Committee  do  transmit  copies  of  these  minutes 
tO  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  county  and  district  of  burghs 
with  which  the  county  is  ocmnected,  requesting  they  may  use  their 
itnited  influence  and  exerdon  in  obtaining  redress. 

*  Lastlif,  The  Meeting  appoint  the  Preses,  Messrs  Pavlanc  Macfar- 
ane,  James  Turner,  William  Turner,  and  William  Grant,  any  three 
rf  whom  to  be  a  quorum,  as  a  standing  Committee  of  their  number, 
30  eorrespond  with  the  odier  counties,  or  societies  of  farmers  and  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  Scotland,  who  may  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by 
he  present  unequal  mode  of  taxadon,  and  to  concur  with  them  in  eie- 
y  constitudonal  measure  for  redress  ;  and  that  these  minutes  and  rc- 
lolutions  be  published  in  ail  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  newspapers* 

*  William  Wallace,  Preses. ' 

*  At  a  general  meedng  of  die  Noblemen  and  Gendemen,  Freehold- 

ers, Commissioners  of  Supply,  and  Justices  of  die  Peace  for  the 
cormty  of  Dumbarton,  the  SOth  day  of  April  1808  years  ; 

*  There  was  laid  before  die  Meedng  the  minutes  and  resolutions  of 
lie  fiuiners  and  other  occupiers  of  land  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton, 
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met  at  Dumbaitpn  cm  the  26tii  current,  *  for  the  purpose  of  c^msif 
dering  of  an  application  to  Parliament  for  obtaining  redress  from  tha 
erroneous  and  unequal  assessment  laid  on  them  by  the  Propiirty-tax 
act ; '  which,  being  read  over  and  considered  by  the  Meeting,  they 
not  only  approve  of  the  resolutions,  but  agree  to  support  the  pettr 
tion  to  Parliamept,  and  to  give  every  further  aid  tp  the  measure  i^ 
their  power ;  arjd  the  following  Committee  is  hereby  appointed  tp 
take  charge  of  the  business,  viz.  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss, 
Bart.,  Mr  Hanailtoji  of  Bams,  Mr  Campbell  of  Sugcoth,  Captain 
John  I}.owet  Smollet  of  Bonhill,  and  Mr  Elennistoun  of  Colgrane ; 
three  a  quorum,  and  Mr  Dennistoun  Convener  of  the  Committee. 

*  The  Meeting  also  appoint  ^  copy  of  the  resolutions  and  of  this 
minute  to  be  transmitted  to  the  county's  representative  in  Parliament, 
and  to  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  with  all  convenient  speed. 

*  James  Dennistoun,  Preses. ' 
Letter  from  Falkirk^  May  QTith. 

*  The  singularly  cold  dry  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  last 
quarter,  presents  two  very  opposite  views  of  rur^  matters  to  the  re- 
porter, which  will  bfc  of  more  or  le§s  consequence,  according  to  va^ 
rious  local  circumstances. 

Wliile  higlily  favourable  in  a  clay  district  like  the  Carse,  to  Spring 
seed  work,  the  very  perfection  of  which,  in  such  situatiions,  depends 
on  its  being  perfor^ned  when  the  land  is  dry,  it  proyed  no  less  un- 
friendly to  vegetation  every  where.  Even  so  late  as  the  1  st  of  May, 
the  district  scarcely  ever  exhibited  so  universally  sterile  an  appear- 
ance. In  xpany  instances  the  seed  was  five  or  six  weeks  m  the 
ground  witliout  discovering  an  appearance  of  vegetable  life.  With 
the  commencement  of  the  present  month,  however,  fine  mild  showery 
weather  took  place,  which  prod^ce^  ^  yery  sudden  change  in  the 
whole  vegetable  world,  which,  since  that  period,  has  pushed  for- 
ward wiui  uncommon  vigour.  By  the  late  rains,  the  hay  crop  will 
be  completely  secured,  where  there  is  not  a  real  deficiency  of  plants, 
which  does  not  seem  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  after  such 
severe  spring  frosts.  The  wheat  crop  in  this  district,  upon  thci 
whole,  is  unpromising.  What  was  late  sown,  eycn  on  fallows,  is 
not  good  ;  tliat  after  potatoes  and  drilled  beans,  generally  wretched ; 
rnany  fields  of  such  have  been  ploughed  up.  Some  of  the  fallow 
fields,  howeycr,  that  were  early  so>vn,  that  is,  during  the  two  last 
weeks  of  September,  and  first  of  October,  particularly  the  former, 
Jire  extremely  luxuriant.  I  do  not  recollect  die  advantage  of  early 
sowing  so  very  consjiicuous  as  this  year.  Even  at  this  advanced 
scabon,  from  the  very  inspection  of  a  field,  you  can  nearly  fix  thci 
period  at  which  it  was  sown  ;  for,  as  that  was  early,  so  is  the  crop 
proportionally  good.  Barley  was  put  into  the  ground  in  high  or- 
der, and,  rain  following  almost  immediately  afterwards,  that  grain 
brairded  beautifully,  and  is  extremely  promising  \  as  are  also 
beans,  which  never  looked  better.  With  respect  to  oats,  however, 
matters  are  not  so  favourable.     They  have  been  materially  injured 

•        •  '         '  -by 
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by  the  depredations  of  the  grub  ;  in  this  neighbourhood  we  scarcely 
ever  suffered  more  generally  from  that  cause.  The  oat  fields  are 
almost  every  where  covered  witli  immense  flocks  of  crows, — a  pretty 
sure  mark  of  the  prevalence  of  the  grub.  They  have  probably  been 
of  more  use,  in  destroying  a  part  of  these  noxious  vermin,  than 
the  utmost  exertions  of  night-rolling,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  only 
remedy  usually  practised,  and,  I  suspect^  not  a  very  efficient  one. 
Our  grain  markets  were  pretty  steady  till  lately.  Wheat,  indeed* 
had  been  uniformly  low  and  dull  throughout  the  season,  and  ,a  full 
supply  was  considered  to  be  on  hand.  Barley  was  daily  falling,  as 
the  natural  death  of  the  distilleries  was  fast  approaching,  and  oats, 
which  were  unquestionably  a  short  crop,  and  consequently  high 
priced,  had  probably  nearly  reached  their  ^maximtan  ;  but  no  sooner 
were  the  words  *  prevention  of  scarcity, '  and  •  stopping  the  distil- 
leries, *  pronounced  in  Parliament,  than  it  seemed  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
watchword,  to  raise  the  prices  of  grain.  Wheat  started  considera- 
bly ;  the  eflPect  on  barley  was  necessarily  more  sudden,  and  greater  ; 
and  oats,  of  course,  felt  the  general  impulse.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  eflPect  of  an  injudicious,  ill-timed,  and  uncalled-for 
measure,  which  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  increased  acti- 
vity of  the  distillers,  who  have  eagerly  purchased  every  boll  of  bar- 
ley and  oats  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  to  mash  down  befi[>re 
the  1st  of  July,  plainly  foreseeing  in  the  measure  a  gt)lden  harvest 
to  themselves,  whoever  might  ultimately  be  the  suflFerers ;  and  in 
tliis  way,  the  very  evil  which  Parliament  proposed  guarding  against, 
has  in  fact  been  anticipated,  as  matters  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  gone  on  pretty  smoothly  till  harvest. 

This  rise  in  the  grain  markets,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  really  of 
little  advantage  to  tlie  farmer ;  for,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
greater  part  of  his  crop  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  the  corn-dealer. 
The  farmer  may,  however,  console  himself  with  the  prospect  of 
holding  on  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  barley  crop  next  year 
tl3roun:h  the  whole  season !  ! 

Although  tlic  rent  of  arable  farms  seems  as  yet  to  have  suffered 
no  depression,  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  in  grass  parks,  not 
less  than  15  or  20  per  cent.,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  heavy  losses 
sustained  by  the  absurd  rents  given  last  year,  which  indeed  ap- 
pcarjjcj  like  madness,  from  the  outset,  to  reasonable  people.  » 

Letter  from  Glasgow^  2Sth  Mar/. 

*  Since  our  last  letter  of  intelligence,  we  have  had  large  import- 
ations of  oats  and  meiil  from  Ireland,  and  the  south  of  Scotland, 
but  very  little  of  any  other  grain. 

•  From  the  resolution  of  the  distillers  to  continue  working  beyond 
the  time  at  which  they  had  agreed  to  stop,  barley  has  advanced  to 
a  very  high  price  ;  for  the  same  reason,  together  with  the  scarcity 
in  the  East  country,  all  along  the  Frith  of  Forth,  oats  have  followed 
the  like  course,  and  advanced  very  considerably.  From  every  ap*. 
peaiance,  both  these  sorts  cf  grain,  together  with  beans,  will  be  ex- 
■  tremely 
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foemely  scarce,  before  we  can  have  fresh  su(5plies  of  oar  own  growth  i 
and)  from  the  present  posture  of  ^iFairs,  our  expectations  cannot  be 
very  sanguine  of  foreign  aid. 

^  Wheat)  owing  to  the  large  stock  on  hand,  was  for  a  time  unaf- 
fected with  the  high  prices  of  oats,  beans  and  barley ;  but,  abofnt 
eight  or  ten  days  ago,  it  began  also  to  look  up,  and  the  advance,  ^ 
specially  on  British  wheat,  may  now  be  quoted  fully  four  shillings 
per  boll.  Nor  do  we  think  that  this  grain  has  yet  reached  its  height ; 
a  further  rise  will  in  our  opinion  take  place,  unless  a  speedy  recoSr 
ciliadon  is  effected  with  America,  from  whence,  in  that  case,  large 
supplies  would  be  received.  Although  we  had  an  early  seed  tirn^ 
we  cannot  boast  of  an  early  spring.  The  first  sown  oats  were  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  in  the  ground  before  they  could  be  said  to  brah*d. 
Many  of  those  sown  on  cold  wet  lands  suffered  much  from  the  se* 
vere  frosts  which  we  experienced  in  the  months  of  March  and  April 
Some  on  very  fine  lands  and  rich  leas,  have  also  been  materially  hurt 
by  the  gn^b  worm  ;  and  a  few  of  the  fields,  injured  from  both  these 
causes^  have  actually  been  ploughed  up  again,  and  resown  with 
barley.  Oats,  however,  upon  the  whole,  have  a  tolerable  appear- 
ance ;  and  even  those  which  were  injured  have  come  on  wondenully 
fiince  the  1st  current,  when  the  weather  set  in  fine. 

'  The  late  sown  wheats  have  an  healthy  appearance  ;  those  of  an 
learly  date  are  not  so  promising,  many  of  the  fields  beiilg  thin,  and 
of  a  sickly  aspect.  We  sow  but  little  barley  In  this  neighbour- 
hood %  but,  what  was  sown  this  seasoQ,  the  seed-time  havmg  becft 
favourable^  is  coming  through  in  the  finest  order.  The  potatoes 
have  been  planted  during  the  best  of  weather.  The  grasses  of 
every  description  please  the  eye  with  the  richness  of  their  verdure| 
and  promise  to  be  an  abundant  crop. 

*  State  of  Glasgow  Markets,  28th  May. 
Foreign  Red  Wheat   35s.  to  40s.^ 


Scotch      do.  (New)  385.  —  42s. 
Do.        do*  (Old)     ..   —43s. 
English     da    •    -    39$.  r— 44s. 
American  do.    -     - 


p.  boll  Linlithgowshire  measures 


Irish  Mealing  Oats 
Do.  inferior    do. 
Scotch  Potato  do. 
Do.     Small    do. 
Do.     Barley     • 
Irish      Do.     -    - 
English  Beans 
Scotch   do.      -     - 
English  Grey  Peas 
Scotch  Oatmeal 
Irish        do.     - 
Fine  Floui*    -    -    • 


40s.  —  44s. 
S8s.  —  40s. 
30s.  — 32s.") 
84s.  —  Sfts.  % 
SOs.  — 325.J 
409.  — 42s. 
38s.— r  40s. 
40s.  —  42s. 
38$.  —  40s. 
40s.  — 4&. 

..  —  34S.1 
3Ss.  — 34S.3 
655.  --*  6Gs,     per  sack  of  280  lib. 


do.  of  240  lib. 
dc.  of  264  lib. 

do.  Rerirewshire 

do. 

do.  Stirlingshire 

do. 

do»         dOb 

• 

dp. 

da        do. 

do. 

do.  of  140  lib. 

StA. 
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Mid-Lothian  Quarterfy  Report. 

The  spring  quarter  has  been  nncommomy  favourable  for  seccU 
work  of  every  description ;  but  vegetation  has  been  so  backvrardt 
that,  until  the  1st  of  May,  there  was  little  appearance  of  growth. 
Since  that  date,  a  happy  change  has  taken  place.  The  weauier  has 
been  quite  contine;ital>  or  steady,  accompanied  with  moderate 
sliowers ;  and  every  thing  has  sprung,  as  it  were,  ixico  existence  at 
once.  With  a  continuance  of  such  weather,  there  are  no  circusa- 
stances  whatever  that  do  not  warrant  the  hopes  of  an  abundant  har- 
yest. 

Yet,  with  these  cheering  prospects,  a  bill  is  proposed,  and  brought 
into  Parliament,  for  prohibiting  the  distillation  from  barley  next  se»< 
son,  professedly  from  tlie  dread  of  scarcity.  But  the  authors  of  this 
bill  do  not  hesitate  to  allow  distillation  to  go  on  for  a  month  longer 
than  usual  this  year ;  thereby  precipitating  tlie  very  mischief  which 
the  bill  professes  to  prevent.  The  agitating  of  this  ill-judged  measure 
has  already  given  a  start  to  the  prices  of  barley  and  oats*  which 
otherwise  woiild  not  have  taken  place.  The  distillers,  wishing  for  a 
year's  jubilee,  and  using  their  utmost  influence  to  promote  it,  have 
been  indefatigable  in  distilling  an  extra  quantity  for  some  time  past» 
^nd  in  purcha»ng  grain,  at  any  price,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  their  operadons  as  long  as  they  may  be  permitted ;  by  this  means 
stocking  diemselves  with  spirits  to  such  an  extent,  as  will  iafalUbly 
make  their  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

Much  praise  has  been  bestowed  oil  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  their  report ;  and  very  deservedly,  so  far  as  their  re- 
searches have  gone.  Relative  to  Scotland,  their  information  hai 
been  too  limited.  They  ought  to  have  been  informed,  that  the  peo* 
pie  of  Scotland  have  a  predilection  for  spirits  distilled  from  bariey^ 
and  a  dislike  to  spirits  the  produce  of  sugar  ;  and  that  they  will  ne^ 
ver  taste  a  drop  of  the  latter,  while  any  of  the  fonner  can  he  obtaio- 
f  d.  The  distillers  know  this  well ;  and  none  of  them  will  distil 
from  sugar  next  season  ;  because  it  is  clear  to  a  demonstration,  that 
they  wiU  gain  more  in  one  year  by  standing  still,  and  doing  nothing* 
than  they  would  gain  in  two  by  distilling. 

It  is  different  in  England  ;  for  there,  whisky  is  not  used  before  it 
\s  converted  into  gin  ;  and  perhaps  the  same  process  may  be  conti- 
nued with  the  extract  of  sugar.  But  there  will  be  no  distillation  in 
Scotland,  unless  it  should  be  for  the  English  market.  Hence,  of 
course,  the  West  India  merchant  will  find  no  relief  by  distillation  in 
Scotland  ;  while  th^  revenue  will  suffer  a  diminution  of  not  much 
less  than  a  million  Sterling  ;  for  '^ich  deficiency,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  will  be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  imposing 
^ew  taxes  upon  the  very  people  who  will  suffer  by  the  measure. 

"  But  what  will  be  the  situatk)n  of  the  barley  grower  ?  When  the 
last  heavy  duty  was  imposed  upon  malt,  barley  became  unsaleable, 
^nd  the  growers  were  under  the  necessity  of  consuming  it  with  their 
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horses  and  other  domestic  animals ;  a  mode  for  which  the  commo- 
modity  is  very  ill  calculated,  and  for  which  purpose  no  farmer  in 
Great  Britain  can  afford  to  raise  it.  The  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  diminish  the  quantity  sown, 
so  as  the  produce  miglit  be  proportioned  to  the  demand,  and  a  fair 
market  price  be  obtained.  This  system  was  continued  from  1803 
until  now.  But  the  barley  of  last  crop  having  met  with  a  more 
ready  sale  than  any  other  grain,  induced  farmers  in  every  district  to 
sow  more  of  it  this  season  than  for  several  years  past,  and  for  which, 
once  more,  they  will  in  all  probability  be  deprived  of  a  market. — 
Speculative  men  ought  never  to  interfere  with  the  growers  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life.  By  doing  so,  the  usual  operations  of  aj^ri- 
culture  are  unhinged,  and  a  train  of  bad  consequences  ensue,  wliich 
it  may  require  years  to  correct ;  whilst  tlie  public  are  sure  to  suflt-r. 

It  is  exultingly  stated,  that  the  West  India  merchants  pay  three  mil- 
lions of  taxes  to  Government,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  supponed. 
But  this  is  a  downright  fallacy  ;  for  neither  sugar  nor  rum  pay  du- 
ties in  the  islands,  nor  even  when  they  come  home,  until  they  are 
wanted  for  consumpt.  It  is  die  consumers,  therefore,  who  pay  the 
taxes  ;  not  the  planter,  or  merchant.  It  has  also  been  stated,  \r.  the 
most  lofty  strains,  that  the  West  Indies  take  goods  from  the  mother 
country  to  the  extent  of  between  ?i^e  and  six  millions  Sterling.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdoms  take  commodities  of  theirs 
to  a  much  greater  amount,  besides  paying  the  duties  for  them.  The 
business  is  merely  a  matter  of  barter,  and  the  balance  is  greatly  in 

favour  cf  the  West  India  merchants. May  29. 

East'Loihian  Otuirterlt/  Report, 

The  weather,  during  the  monms  of  February,  March,  and  April, 
•w^is  generally  dry,  almost  always  cold,  and  altogether  hostile  to  ve- 
getation. In  fact,  the  year  may  be  recorded  as  one  which  was  with- 
out a  spring  quarter.  But  the  deficiency  was'  amply  made  up  by 
the  month  of  May,  which  has  been  uncommonly  genial  and  friendly 
to  the  growth  both  of  com  and  grass.  Matters  in  this  way  were  re- 
stored to  sometliing  like  their  ordinary  state  ;  and  the  fields,  in  ge^ 
nenil,  display  an  appearance  not  inferior  to  what  takes  place  when 
previous  circumstances  have  been  much  more  favourable. 

The  dry,  cold  weather  of  March,  suited  admirably  well  for  pre- 
paring and  drilling  the  bean  lands  ;  and  the  frost  was  rarely  so  in- 
tense as  to  stop  the  harrowing  of  oats,  at  least  in  the  low  district  of 
the  county.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
doing  justice  to  every  branch  of  work  was  enjoyed  ;  and  the  braird 
of  the  spring  sowni  grains,  though  uncommonly  slow,  proved  to  be 
close  ;  whilst  the  aspect  of  the  young  plants,  witli  the  exception  of 
some  oat  fields  seized  upon  by  the  grub  worm,  is  almost  in  every 
case  healtliy  and  vigorous. 

Man}  of  the  w-lieat  fiLiMs,  particularly  thofe  that  were  fummer-fal- 
I'?^vpd,  muil  however  be  reported  as  thin  of  plants,  whilfl  tho{e  that 
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remiin  in  life  are  fickly^  and  of  iih  unpromifing  appearance.  The  beft 
wheat!  are  thofe  which  fucceeded  drilled  beans  and  clovers*  A  con(i« 
derable  quantity  of  wheat  was  fown  in  February  and  March,  which  it 
in  a  thriving  way,  having  been  greatly  favoured  by  the  heat  jand  moif- 
ture  of  May.  Taking  the  county  in  the  wholci  leis  wheat  is  fown  for 
this  crop  than  for  any  iince  1803. 

The  preparation  for  turnips  is  going  brifkly  on  ;  and  many  of  the 
fununer-fallows  are  in  a  forward  ftate.  A  good  deal  of  ruta-  haga.ia 
already  fown  ;  and  the  drilling  of  field  yellow  turnip  will  proceed  with- 
out delay.  The  utility  of  the  laft  mentioned  efculent  is  now  complete- 
ly  afcertained,  and  the  quantity  fown  is  increafmg  every  year. 

Seldom  have  the  hay  fields  prefented  a  better  profpe^  ;  and  hopes 
are  entertained  that  a  full  crop  of  this  neceflary  article  will  be  reap- 
ed. Indeed,  the  demand  for  hay  is  now  fo  great,  that  it  cannot. b« 
fupplied  by  an  ordinary  crop.  The  pafture  fields  alfo  look  well,  where 
they  were  not  too  early,  or  too  heavily  (locked.  Grafs  rents  have 
fallen  confiderably ;  a  circumftance  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the 
heavy  lofles  of  laft  year  are  remembered. 

Rarely  have  the  ftack»yards  fliown  fuch  a  naked  appearance  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  In  fa^,  many  of  them  were  emptied  a  month  ago.  ■ 
This,  of  courfe,  independent  of  other  things,  would  have  occafiooed 
an  advance  upon  the  price  of  grain,  efpeciauy  as  every  part  o^  Scot--. 
land  feems  equally  ill  fupplied.  An  increafed  demand  from  the  diftil- 
leries  for  barley  and  oats,  however,  caufed  a  greater  advance  than  would 
otherwife  have  happened,  the  laft  of  thefe  grains  being  now  nearly  as 
high  priced  as  wheat,  whilft  the  other  is  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  golden  grain.  Beans  and  peas  are  alfo  fcarce  articles, 
and  will  foon  be  in  few  hands.  Of  wheat,  a  decent  ftock  remains  for 
fummer  confumption  ;  and  the  market  through  the  feafon,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  days,  has  regularly  received  a  fupply  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  demand  that  has  appeared. 

•  Upon  the  whole,  rural  matters  muft  be  reported  as  in  a  much  better 
fituation  than  could  have  J^een  expe£led  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 
Should  the  weather  continue  mild  and  temperate,  without  fpiring  winds 
and  heav}'  dafhcs  of  rain,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  that  the  current  crop, 
fonie  of  tliC  wheats  excepted,  will  make  a  return  to  the  farmer  fuitable 
to  the  expcnfe  and  trouble  bcftowed  upon  its  cultivation.         ^1.  Matf. 


ENGLAND. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  English  Gentleman  tu^o  latelj^  visited 

Scotland. 
*  Much  as  I  always  loved  and  refpefted  the  people  of  Scotland,  I 
am  now  much  better  plcafed  with  that  country,  in  almoft  every  refpe^, 
flnce  I  viiited  it  this  fpring,  than  I  was  beforehand  from  report.  Of 
the  agriculture,  in  particular,  from  what  I  had  an  opportunity  uf  ob- 
fcrving,  the  half  had  not  been  told  me.  The  generally  accurate  cul- 
ture, and  exa£l  economy  uf  the  fuil,  and  its  produce,  aftonifhed  me, 
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efpecially  in  tliofe  pnti  of  Eaft  Lotfaiaii  tlitt  I  had  «n  opportunity  of 
looking  more  neariy  into.  The  reTpedabie  appeamoey  too,  of  cverf 
f«rm-ftead»  is  well  worth  obferving ;  fuch,  in  fafty  as  I  ncter  faw  aay 
where  elie.  On  my  return  into  Yorkflare  from  thefe  partp>  the  fyfttm 
of  management  appeared  to  me  to  decline  towanls  fomething  of  an  ibb- 
tation  only,  particularly  after  recrof&ng  the  Tweed.  Few  or  noaa  of 
thofe  noble  turnip  crope,  which  I  had  (een  in  Eaft  LothiBn,  and  whicb» 
if  here>  would  be  worth  50I.  per  acre  at  this  momenti  were  to  be  ob* 
ferved;  yet,  allowing  for  difllerence  of  (oily  there  are  many  exten« 
five  farms  under  capital  management  throughout  Northumberland* 
Some  valuable  crops  of  turnips  were  ftill  to  be  feen»  but  chiefly  io  the 
broadcaft  way  \  and  every  attempt  at  the  improived  plan  of  drilUngy 
now  adopted  about  Haddington  aind  Duubary  feems  fiiiling.  Theft  re- 
xnadss  apply  to  Durham  alfoy  and  the  north  parts  of  YorkQiire ;  in  the 
middle  diftrid  of  which  county,  fcarcely  a  turnip  is  to  be  feens  focli 
are  the  effe6ls  of  a  bad  feafoDy  and  of  inferior  management.  The 
wheats  in  Scotland  did  not  ftrike  me  as  being  fuperior  to  many  fieldf 
fouthward ;  but,  firom  the  few  old  ftubbles  lefr,  I  could  not  but  draw 
conclufions  in  their  farour.  The  preparations  for  drilled  beanS)  tumipsy 
and  fummer-fallowSf  were  in  a  capital  ftyle ;  and,  in  fhorti  every  agri- 
cultural operation  was  attended  to^  and  executed  in  the  moft  exaA 
manner. 

<  Any  peffon  travelling  from  South  Britain  for  the  firft  tiine,  when  he 
hears  of  the  extremely  high  rents  that  are  paid  for  larms  in  Scotlandt 
muil  be  at  a  lofs  to  conje^ure  how  the  tenant  can  perform  fuch  wonders 
upon  his  pofleflion,  as  enables  him  to  difcharge  fuch  a  vaft  out-payment 
in  the  fhape  of  rentt  Scottifh  fJEurms  mttft  alfo  be  worked  at  an  immenfe 
expenfe  of  labour.  The  Bnglifh  farmer,  then,  who  has  no  idea  of  any 
thing  like  fecUrity  of  tenure  beyond  th*  current  year,  eiCrept  in  a  feW 
inftanceS)  Naturally  afks,  what  u  the  talifmah  that  can  efPeA  thefe  ftrik- 
in^refults?  what  is  the  fecurity  for  capital,  not  merely  laid  out,'  but 
funk  and  loft  for  ever  to  the  farmer,  in  increaftng  and  improving  the 
permanent  funds  and  income  from  an  eftate  not  his  own  \  An  Engliffi 
farmer  muft  no  doubt  aflc  all  thefe  queftions,  and  more,  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  the  antient  times. 

**  Poor  was  his  house,  his  father's  painfiil  hand 
*•  Discharged  his  ren/,  and  ploughed  another's  land.  " 
However,  before  he  can  have  long  observed  their  improvements, 
and  reasoned  on  them,  he  will  find  all  his  doubts  removed,  and  ail 
his  queries  t:ompletely  answered.  In  short,  Lmz  Lcasc$  are  the 
grand  radical  cause  of  the  whole.  These  so  far  ianitify  the  interest 
of  the  landowner  and  occupier  in  the  actual  improvement  of  the 
soil  and  estate,  in  such  a  way  as  absolutely  to  insure  the  interest  of 
botli.  It  is  understood  tliat  leases  in  Scotland  vary  much  in  tbeir 
terms  and  conditions ;  but,  it  must  be  essential  to  the  lease,  and 
have  the  "best  effects  on  improvement  of  every  kind,  that  the  terms 
include  botli  tenant,  heirs  and  assigns.  In  a  word,  though  formerly 
not  a  very  warm  friend  to  leaseS|  1  am  now  quite  sat!<;fied  that  this 
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mode  of  tenure  is  calcolated  to  lerve  the  proprietor  Aillj'  asmocb, 
if  not  more,  than  his  tenant.  It  U  the  akme  way  in  which  the  fuU 
▼alue  of  the  landed  property  can  be  obtained^  because  it  secures  the 
tenant  of  time  and  opportunity  to  reap  the  fruits  of  every  impiove« 
mcnt  in  his  power  to  make }  smd,  unless  he  possesses  that  sectrityp 
it  is  foUy  to  expect  that  the^beaten  patli  will  ever  be  lefty  or  a  new 
course  be  traced  out.  On  these  accounts,  I  confess  myself  a  con- 
vert  to  tlie  leasehold  system,  and  earnestly  wish  that  every  tcte  t£ 
land  in  the  kingdom  was  possessed  under  that  tenure,  the  land  which 
proprietor  Arc  pleased  to  farm  themselves,  only  excepted. ' 

iMter  from  Wakh  204^  May. 

^  In  this  quarter  of  the  islandt  we  have  expenenced  a  long  wtnlsr, 
and  rather  a  backward  spring,  although  not  an  uniavonraUe  one  oa 
the  whole.  We  had  four  days  successive  rain  in  the  beginning  of 
^pril,  which  was  the  only  hindcrance  experienced  ;  since  which,  tfaa 
weather  has  continued  dry,  aand  seed  work  has  been  done  in  a  favour* 
able  way.  The  spring  com,  in  generals  is  looking  well,  but  a  m9^ 
deal  of  the  wheats  are  thtn,  owing  to  the  many  chai^t  of  uack 
frosts  and  thaws  during  winter^  without  snow.  I  scarcely  remem- 
ber a  winter  with  less  snow  than  we  had  this  year  in  the  valeof  Gla« 
morgan.  Since  the  first  of  this  month,  the  weather  has  been  warm» 
which  recovered  the  wheats  considerably,  and  we  have  a  fine  appear* 
ance  of  grass.  For  this  last  fortnight  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
cattle,  and  many  have  been  drove  eastward,  though  not  at  Ugh  prices  j 
but,  I  believe,  fully  equal  to  those  of  last  year.  Cows  and  calves 
sell  well.  Sheep,  I  thmk,  are  rather  below  last  year's  prices,  par- 
ticularly ewes  and  Iambs,  which  Is  not  easily  accounted  for,  as  there 
is  a  general  complaint  of  the  loss  of  lambs  this  spring.  Our  mar- 
kets have  lately  advanced,  both  for  Com  and  Butcher  Meat.  Wheat 
U  now  at  25s.  and  268.  for  168  lib. ;  and  there  has  of  late  been  a 
call  for  Barley,  which  has  advanced  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  bushel  of 
21  gallons  ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  riac  in  Oats,  there  being  but 
few  in  the  country.  Beef  and  Mutton,  from  7d.  to  9d.  per  lib.  % 
Veal,  fiom  4d.  to  6d.  ^  Lamb»  7d. ;  Butter  and  Cheese  still  hold 
their  price  ;  Potatoes  scarce  and  dear.  We  have  a  fine  bloom  on 
the  fruit  trees,  and  hope  for  a  good  crept  the  season  being  late  and 
mUd.' 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  near  Wak^etd^  2l$l  May, 

*  After  a  lone  and  severe  winter,  we  are  now  favoured  with 
tTarm  and  fruitfiu  weatlier,  which  borst  upon  us  all  at  once  on  the 
1st  of  this  month.  Vegetation,  since  that  time,  ha^  been  very  rapid ; 
so  mi^ich  so,  as  at  present  to  give  us  the  prospect  of  full  crops  of 
hay  and  clover ;  also  plentiful  pasturage  for  our  cattle  and  sheep. 
Though  the  winter  was  very  severe,  we  had  intervals  of  open  wea- 
ther, which  afforded  opportunities  of  ploughing  for  seed  in  good 
linoe  ;  and  the  succeeding  frosts  brought  the  land  into  fine  condition 
for  the  reception  of  tlie  grain.  I  scarcely  ever  knew  a  season  when 
land  of  every  description  wrought  more  freely,  or  when  better  work 
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could  be  made.  The  continuance  of  cold,  north-easterly  i;7md8»' 
with  severe  frost  at  nights,  during  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
put  such  a  check  upon  vegetation,  that  we  appeared  to  have  gained 
no  advantage  by  early  sowing. 

*  Three  weeks  ago,  I  began  to  fear  we  should  suffer  much  loss, 
apprehending  the  grain  would  have  perished  in  the  ground.  I  had 
beans  and  barley  sown  the  first  week  in  March,  which  did  not  make 
their  appearance  till  tlie  latter  end  of  April ;  never,  in  my  experience^ 
can  I  recollect  spring  com  to  have  lain  so  long  dormant  in  the  earth. 
But,  to  my  agreeable  surprise,  both  beans  and  barley  have  coma 
out,  full  and  strong  ;  and  seem  to  have  sustained  no  loss  whatever, 
by  being  so  long  confined.  Both  sorts  are  looking  very  well,  having 
grown  rapidly  since  the  commencement  of  fine  weather ;  and  should 
the  season  continue  dry,  as  it  appears  to  do  at  present,  they  will 
have  die  advantage  of  those  later  sown.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
spring  com  is  tillering  fast,  and  at  present  promises  welL  Wheats 
upon  good  land,  in  high  condition,  are  also  looking  well  |  those 
upon  wet  spouty  soils,  uough  much  recovered,  are  so  thin  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  plants  so  much  reduced  by  tlie  severity  of  winteff 
that  they  will  have  much  to  do  to  make  an  average  crop. 

^  The  season  is  favourable  for  turnip  husbandry  ;  and  much  of  the 
land  which  is  proper  for  that  plant,  is  got  into  a  forward.state  of 
preparation.  It  is  probable  a  great  breadth  will  be  sown.  Some 
Swedish  turnips  are  already  sown.  Our  markets  for  fat  cattle  have 
hitherto  been  well  supplied,  and  the  scarcity  which  was  expected  in 
this  montli,  has  not  yet  fallen  out.  In  fact,  it  appears  the  quantity 
is  fully  equal  to  the  present  demand.  The  stagnation  in  trade  makes 
the  consumption  in  these  articles  much  less,  the  lower  class  of  peo« 
pie  not  being  able  to  purchase  much  butcher  meat.  Beef  is  seUing 
from  8s.  to  9s.  per  stone  of  14  lib.  sink ;  Mutton,  8d.  and  9£ 
per  lib.  sink ;  Lamb  plentiful,  at  9d.  per  lib.  All  grain  appears 
to  be  on  the  advance,  particularly  Oats,  which  have  this  day 
sold  at  Wakefield,  from  35s,  to  48s.  per  quarter  of  8  bushels ; 
Wheat,  from  9s.  to  lis.  per  bushel ;  Beans,  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  per 
bushel.  * 

North  umlfcrland  Qiiarterli/  Report, 

To  the  statement  in  last  report,  of  tlie  great  quantity  of  fros! 
through  the  winter,  in  this  district,  it  may  now  be  added,  that  tlie 
hopes  then  entertained  tliat  *  tlie  winter  was  away, '  have  not  bi^n 
realized.  The  latter  end  of  February  was  very  frosty.  From  thtf 
*28th  of  that  month  to  tlie  middle  of  March,  the  weather  continued 
open  and  fine,  with  some  slight  frosts.  As  there  had  not  been  much 
snow,  and  the  tliaws  took  place  with  little  or  no  rain,  the  arable 
liuids  were  in  a  remarkable  proper  state  for  putting  in  the  seed;  and 
nearly  the  whole  that  was  ploughed  were  sovrci  in  this  fortnight ;  the 
land  requiring  so  little  harrowing,  from  being  so  finely  pulverized 
by  the  frosts,  that  nearly  double  tlie  quantity  of  work  was  done  in 
the  same  time  that  there  is  in  some  seasons.     But,  from  the  15th  of 
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Mai^  to  the  3d  of  AprH,  snow  fell  almost  daily,  with  intense  frosty 
whidi  considerably  impeded  the  operations  of  husbandry.  A  fort- 
atght  of  tolerably  fine  weather,  though  very  cold,  then  occurred,  in 
which  period  the  remaining  Spring  seed  was  put' in.  At  tliis  time^ 
there  was  scarcely  a  turnip  left  in  the  country,  and  the  young  clo- 
v6fs  were  the  only  source  from  which  relief  could  be  got.  But  the  frost 
and  snow  began  again  on  the  16th,  and  continued  to  the  29th.  Dur^ 
ing  this  fortnight,  diere  were  repeated  storms  of  driving  snow,  in 
many  places  sevend  feet  thick  ;  and  a  time  of  greater  calamity  was 
never  experienced  by  the  stock  farmer.  It  being  the  lambing  season 
of  the  Cheviot  ewes,  more  than  half  the  lambs  were  lost,  and  great 
numbers  of  the  old  sheep  also  perislied, — being  so  much  reduci*d  bV 
the  long  and  hard  winter,  that  they  could  not  bear  the  severity  of 
this  latter  storm.  The  loss,  on  the  whole  of  this  winter,  amcn^'7(;t 
the  ihountain  farmers,  has  been  greater  than  ever  remembered  ;  ma-* 
ny  of  them  having  lost  more  than  half  their  flocks.  The  lowland 
farmers,  after  die  turnips  were  done,  were  obliged  to  have  recour!>e 
to  com  for  their  fat  sheep,  and  their  ewes  and  lambs, — until  die  clo^ 
vers  were  fit  to  depasture,  which,  in  most  places,  were  not  till  x1\q 
first  week  in  May.  Many  have  also  experienced  a  great  scarcity  of 
straw  for  their  catde ;  and,  of  course,  the  stack-yards  are  pretty 
well  thinned ;  and  it  is  gready  to  be  feared,  that  tliere  is  not  so  much 
com  in  hand  as  there  usually  is  at  this  season. 

The  markets  for  fat  stock  have  been  neaiiy  die  same  through  tlit? 
last  quarter,  viz.  Beef  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  stone  (of  14  lib.)  sink  till 
about  three  weeks  since,  when  an  advance  took  place  ;  and  die  prict  s 
are  now  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  stone,  sink,  and  mutton  from  8d.  to  J»d. 
per  lib.  sink.  The  reason  stated  for  this  advance  is,  tliat  nvi:iy  i'arn^.- 
crs,  who  used  to  give  turnips  to  their  straw  cattle,  and  h;<ve  il.-m 
in  forward  condition  to  put  to  grass,  so  as  to  he  ready  for  \he  Lutcli.  r 
in  one,  two,  or  three  mondis,  had  not  this  season  tumfj  s  i.-  y'.vc 
diem;  and,  of  course,  they  cannot  come  to  market  ut  tlie  u.,  .1 
time.  Tliis  deficiency  being  foreseen,  enhances  the  value  cf  dio  fat 
stock  on  hand.  Lean  stock  has  been  sold  at  very  rcluced  f.iiccs, 
from  what  the  same  description  of  cattle  have  been  sold  at  for  tv.o 
or  three  years  past. 

Since  die  beginning  of  May,  the  weather  has  been  fresh  anl  w.ivr:* 
and  vegctadon  has  advanced  with  great  rapidity.  I'vom  the  'zh  .  > 
the  12tn,  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell,  which  was  of  g^e:!t  Use  to  li.v? 
dry  soils,  but  detrimental  to  the  cold,  wet  land  *.,  L\nd  p.irLicui  \:\y 

to  fallows  on  clays  and  strong  loams. Mai/  'J I. 

Cumberland  Quarierli/  Rrport* 

The  fell  of  rain  near  Wigton,  a  central  p^rt  of  d.'s  cuTint;'.  il fir- 
ing these  fifteen  weeks.  Until  the  20th  day  of  tiiis  mo  o,  hw  :i'!i».  -nf 
kd  to  litde  more  than  two  inches;  in  consequence  ♦  -Ahic'r,  o;\  -.i- 
tioQS  in  agriculture  have  met  with  almost  no  int.  rnptii  ii.  I'he 
month  of  March  had  only  three  wet  days.  Harsh  c-.)M  wii^ds,  u-:- 
genial  to  vegetadon,  prevailed  during  the  whole  of  April,  ^'.1  ith 
contributed  to  cause  a  very  great  declension  in  the  pric^:  m  LAU'i^. 
The  whole  of  this  month  has  been  propitious  to  the  farir.tr  ;  :ind  i» 
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very  considerable  quantity  of  rain  has  fiaiUen  since  the  22d.  Wheat 
sown  in  November,  December,  January  and  February,  on  dry  soils, 
promises  to  be  an  average  crop ;  but,  in  general,  our  early  sown 
■yvheats,  on  the  best  prepared  fallows,  are  very  indiflferent.  The 
summer  wheat  {triticnm  {Estivwn)  lately  introduced  into  this  county» 
$o\vn  during  the  vohol-e  of  j^pril,  and  some  so  late  as  the  5th  of  this 
month,  wears  a  very  flourishing  appearance.  No  doubt  can  be  en- 
tcTLiincd  of  its  superiority  to  the  winter  wheat,  in  case  of  inclement 
autumns.  Oats  look  in  general  very  well.  The  ravages  of  the  grub 
are  only  local.  J.  C.  Cunven  Esq.  sowed  98  acres  of  oats  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  March,  on  a  cold  soil,  68  of  which  were  drilled. 
He  considers  that  the  agriculture  of  this  county  has  been  injured  by 
too  late  sowing,  and  hopes  the  success  of  his  experiment  will  con- 
vince  the  surrounding  husbandmen  of  the  error  of  their  present  sys- 
tem. Arthur  Young  (see  his  *  Course  of  Experimental  Agricul- 
ture, '  a  work  that  merits  the  careful  perusal  of  every  young  farmer) 
found  the  conclusion  of  February  and  beginning  of  March,  after 
repeated  trials,  the  best  season.  Barley,  where  it  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, flourislies  well.  Artliur  Young  found  March  the  best 
month  for  barley.  From  the  10th  of  tliis  present  month  to  the 
^Oth  is  considered  the  best  season,  by  the  generality  of  farmers,  in 
many  parts  of  this  county.  We  want,  however,  a  sufficient iiumber 
oi  ;iccurately-conducted  experiments,  to  ascertain  the  best  season  for 
yowlnf!;  barley.  Potatoes  are  in  general  planted.  Grain,  until  the 
cud  oi  April  and  beginning  of  May,  had  a  dull  sale  ;  Wheat  9s.  6d.; 
Clils  lis,  94*  ;  Barley  5s.  (»d.  per  Winchester  bushel.  At  presenti 
vhcaL  \s  lis.  ;  Oats  5s. ;  Barley  6s.  3d. ;  Potatoes  8d.  per  stone. 
The  price  of  heifers  is  reduced  nearly  one  third.  Milch  cows  bring 
fair  }) rices. — Ma^  25. 

Litter  from  London,  25th  May. 

*  Si.vcE  the  report  of  last  qmirter,  this  market  has  continued  to  be 
well  supplied  from  the  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  England  with  grkin 
*f  all  kinds;  and  the  prices  remained  pretty  steady  till  within  these 
two  or  three  weeks,  from  which  time  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
activity  in  the  trade.  Wheat  has  advanced,  during  that  period,  5s. 
to  (is.  per  quarter,  oats  about  as  much,  and  beans  and  grey  peas  ra- 
ther moro.  The  rise  on  tlie  two  last  mentioned  articles  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  die  demand  for  diem  from  Scotland,  and  the '  injury 
whicli  die  growing  cro^s  tliereof  have  sustained.  Oats  are  under- 
iiiocd  to  be  a  good  deal  exhausted  in  the  quarters  whence  they  are 
ivncrilly  brought  to  this  market ;  and  wheat  seems  to  be  affected, 
rj-rtly  by  the  high  proportioned  prices  of  other  sorts  of  com,  and  in 
y;irt  by  the  complaints  of  its  appearance  on  the  ground  ;  for  it  is 
r.  t  j.jlegcd  that  the  stock  on  hand  is  any  way  deficient. 

'  Notv»  ithstanding  our  differences  widi  America  are  supposed  to  be 
lyJju^ted,  still  tlic  embargo  continues,  and  neither  the  mother  coun- 
\\\'  TUT  the  colonies  are  likely  to  receive  any  wheat  or  flour  from  that 
rju.iTior  soon.  Aldiough  demands  for  these  articles  have  been  expect- 
ed h.iv  tVom  die  West  Indies,  no  shipments  have  been  yet  made  he- 
•  ond  \vhat  are  u^ual. 

•  The 
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f  The  evidence  given  before  the  Sligar  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  irade  a  general  impression  of  the  necessity-  of  hus- 
banding the  com  resources  of  the  country,  without  being  calculated 
to  excite  any.alarm  whatever.  As,  hbwever,  the  last  crop  of  oats  and 
potatoes  were  allowed  to  have  been  defective  bothi  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  these  are  not  only  the  c(»nmon,  but  the  favourite  arti- 
cles of  food  of  the  lower  classes  in  those  countries,  it  were  much  to 
be  desired  that  they  could  be  induced  to  adopt,  on  occasions  like  the 
present,  the  equally  nutritious  and  wholesome,  and  at  same  time  less 
expensive  food,  of  coarse  wheat  flour.  Indeed,  in  Dublin,  the  con- 
sumption of  that  article  has  been  double  this  $msoa  of  i^hat  is  ge- 
nerally used. 

*  The  cold  spring  checked  the  progress  of  the  winteT^leats,  which» 
in  some  districts,  are  reported  to  be  thin  s  though  both  ^bese  and  the 
spring  sown  have  come  forward  very  finely  since  the  warm  weather 
set  in*  The  oats  and  barley  were  never  got  into  the  ground  in  bet- 
ter condition,  and  look  well ;  but  peas  have  in  many  places  entirely 
failed,  owing  to  the  worm.;  and  in  Norfolk  spid  Sufiblk,  many  farmers 
have  been  obliged  to  plough  up  their  whole  crops,  some  of  whom 
had  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  acres  each*  Bean$  have  been  affected 
in  same  manner ;  but  the  injury  to  them  is  not  of  equal  extent. 

*  Below  are  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  com  at  this  day's  market. 

State  of  London  Markets  25th  May. 


Wheat,  Essex,  Kent  and  Norfolk 
.     ■  ditto  and  Norfolk  Red 

North  Country 

— ! Dantzic  and  Koningsberg 

Russia  and  Courland, 

Barley,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
North  Country,  Ac- 
Malt,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
Rapeseecl,  per  last  of  10  quarters 
Rye        .  -  .  - 
Beans,  Pigeon  and  Small 
—  Ticks  and  Large 
Peas,  White  Boilers 

Hog  or  Grey 

Oats,  Potatoe         -  <• 

Poland 


76s.  80s.  82s.  1 
.     74s.  76s.  77s. 
-   70s.  72s.  74s. 
70s.  72s. 
t  none 

45s.  47s.  49s. 
43s.  44s. 
72s.  75s.  76s. , 
S6l  381. 
-    50s.  51s.  1 
66s.  68s.  70s. 
62s.  64s.  66s. 
145s.  150s.  155s. -I 
60s.  65s.  68s. 
46s»  48s.  50  . 
44s.  46s.  — 
42s.  44s.  46s. 
60s.  6Ss.  — 


►  per  quarter 


►  per  quarter 


Feed         -  -  - 

Flour,  English,  per  sack 
■■  American,  per  barrel  196  lib.    42s.  44s.  — 

Tares,  per  bushel         -  -        22s.  24s.  — 

•  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  it  is  to  be  expected, 
that  the  parts  of  the  country  which  used  to  receive  large  importa- 
tions of  wheat  from  the  Baltic,  from  the  beginning  of  this  month 
to  about  Christmas,  will,  oi  course,  this  season,  have  to  depend  on 
the  counties  on  the  east  coast  of  the  kingdom  for  their  supplies ;  and 
lb|i  circumstance  may  soon  operate  on  the  prices  of  that  article.  * 
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Letter  Jram  a  Farmer  in  the  EM  Riding  cf  TarhJire^  ^ik  May. 

*  SiiiCE  the  date  of  my  laft  the  weather  koi  been,  ujpoa  tiie 
whole,  uncommonly  feafonable  for  getting  feed  of  every  denomhutUM 
into  the  gnnund.  Notwithftanding  the  fifing  icnteions  that  might 
srife  therefrom,  Tegetation  wbb  kept  fo  very  backward,  and  fodder  of 
every  defcription  beixsg  fo  quite  exhaofted  in  a  greet  maay  i&iltnoes,  md 
Ar>ck  getting  fo  very  poor  in  condition  a8  to  catile  the  iidndB  of  many 
people  to  he  in  a  ftate  of  great  defpondency ;  when  the  iMnth  of  May 
\rFs  uihered  in,  by  the  nvoil  genial  wetther  that  perha{M  was  ever  M- 
mcmhered.  Vegetation  burft  forth  with  ftich  vigour,  as  in  a  few  dayn 
to  afTord  plenty  oOofy^l  for  the  brute  creation,  and  pleafoe  and  aftoM0i» 
.vront  for  the  mind  of  man  to  contemplate  upon  ;  and  fuch  continues  to 
i^)e  the  cafe  at  t^*i9>  time.  Cattle  and  (heep  feem  to  be  very  abundant ;  for, 
r.otwithftanding  food  gets  plentafuly  there  is  but  a  fmall  advance  in  price 
fv)r  thofe  that  are  lean.  Fat  cattle  are  dearer ;  being  now  worth  8s.  66* 
to  9s.  per  ftone  of  14  lib*  fink ;  Sheep,  7d.  to  74|d.  clipped  |  Lanriib, 
7^d.  to  Sd.  Our  grain  markets  ave  upon  the  advance^  Wheait  is  fel- 
ling at  75s.  80s.  to  84s. ;  Oats,  579^  40s.  to  463. ;  Beaos,  609.  to  64s. 
The  wages  of  labourers  contintke  at  nearly  the  ufual  piices }  but  the 
.  fni  of  land  is  rifing  with  great  rapidity. ' 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  gentleman  ifi  Aberdeenfhire,  who  figns  him(e\£  *  j^  Cloumf* 
does  not  write  in  charter.  If,  however,  he  is  pleafed  to  communicate 
his  addrcfs  under  cover  to  the  Publiftiers,  the  Conduftor  will  explain 
the  particulars  which  he  notices. 


We  are  very  well  pleafed  with  *  jfn  fnqiiiri/  info  the  Causes  of  the 
hie  Rise  on  the  value  of  Land ;  *  but  tlie  paper  is  too  long,  and 
-juires  to  be  pruned.     This  can  eafily  be  doTie  by  leaving  out  two  or 


re- 


threc  of  tlie  moll  diftJint  caufes,  and  fome  of  the  illuftrations,  without 
•ofTo.ing  the  utility  of  the  paper  in  the  flighteil  manner. 

Scrutator  on  the  PrGperty-Tax^  and  other  mattefs,  does  not  write 
5-TTiifs ;  thouj;h,  in  fome  refpects,  his  principles  differ  from  thofe  which 
i.ave  influenced  us  when  treating  of  that  fubjedl.     Wc  fliall  give  him  a 


i.carnif^. 


A  Comparative  View  of  East  Lothian  Husbandry  in  1778  and  at 
'.'lis  pcrioffy  will  likely  be  prefcnted  in  our  next  Number  ;  as  alfo  the 
Luci:/jrativns  of  ^  j1  Lairdf'  though  he  feoms  to  be  in  bad  humour 
witli  his  tenants. 

A  variety  of  other  communications  are  received,  which  want  of  time 
;Mtvcnts  U8  from  examining. 

/V(i.  XXX F»  vcill  he  published  on  Monday  15//i  /lugust.  Our  re- 
jjortorj^  are  rcfpcdttully  refuelled  to  tranfmit  a  correft  view  of  the  crop 
H  thtir  refpedive  diltridls,  and  to  favour  us  with  thcii:  reports  on  or 
iboLit  the  6th  of  the  month.. 

E/rctum  in  this  Number, In  Account  of  Stirlingfliire  Hufbandr}*^} 

; .  193,  6th  line  from  bottomy  for  seventeenth  read  eighteenth  century^ 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS.  ^ 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE; 

Hints  concerning  tlie  Highland  Society  df  Scotland. 

Sir,  London^  ^d  May  1803* 

1  OBSERVED,  a  few  days  ago,  in  oiir  newspapei*  called  The  CJ- 
rticle,  or  True  Briton,  an  account  of  the  whimsical  origin,  and 
now  extensive  utility  and  influence,  of  the  Highlind  Society  of 
Scotland,  wherein  it  is  said,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  person  in  that 
country  who  bears  the  name,  or  aspires  to  the  character  of  a  gen-^ 
tieman,  who  is  not  solicitous  to  become  a  member.  It  is  said,  at 
the  same  time,  tliat  the  Highland  Society  of  Londonj  who  have 
been  heretofore  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  convivial  association^ 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  adopt  some  of  the  laudable  and  bene-< 
fkial  plans  of  their  sister  society,  particularly  in  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  Caledonian  Asylum  in  London^  for  the  reception  and 
education  of  the  children  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  marinesy  who 
have  served  a  certain  time,  or  who  have  been  woundetl,  or  fallen 
in  battle ;  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Gaelic  chapel^  where 
divine  service  is  to  be  performed  every  Sunday  in  the  Gaelic  or 
Erse  lahgoage. 

In  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  this  paper,  I  have  been 
induced  to  send  you  the  following  hints. 

-  Of  ali  the  institutions  that  do  exist,  or  liatc  existed  in  Sccrtland^ 

for  a  number  of  years  past,  I  have  always  considered  the  Highland 

Society  as  the  most  truly  patriotic,  and,  from  the  number,  wealth, 

M^  kiQuence  o(  its  members,  the  most  extensively  useful.     Even 

t'^Oli.  IX.  NO.  35.  U  at 
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at  this  distance,  I  take  particular  pleasure  in  observing  the  acces- 
sion of  new  members,  at  the  periodical  meetings  in  January  and 
July  annually,  and  have  been  highly  gratified  to  see  these  members 
not  belonging  to  the  Highlands  only,  but  to  every  corner  and  dis- 
trict of  Scotland  ;  and  to  include  not  only  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  landed  property,  but  also  gentlemen  in  the  military  and 
n.ival  lines,  of  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  in  the  de- 
partp.v.'nt  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  clergymen,  and  in- 
dc'cd  of  every  vocation  whatever.  As  every  person  is  concerned 
in  tliC  objects  of  tlie  Society,  so,  evejy  one  appears  to  have  come 
forward  with  aL:crity  to  promote  them. 

Sorry  1  am  to  mention  one  exception  to  this  general  accession^ 
in  a  p:irt  of  the  country  which,  I  believe,  is  justly  reckoned  the 
most  populous,  wealthy,  thriving,  and  industrious  district  of 
Scotland, — I  mean  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  its  vicinity.  Glas- 
gow, with  the  neighbouring  and  connected  towns  of  Paisley* 
Grc:  :'ock,  Port- Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  and  Kilbarchani 
and  the  intermediate  villages,  I  calculate  to  contain  150  to  160,000 
inhabitants,  or  about  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  Scotlandj 
who  all  depend  on  tlie  produce  of  the  soil  for  their  subsistence } 
and  from  all  this  great  population,  I  am  able  to  reckon  only  a 
very  small  number  who  have  thought  it  proper  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Highland  Society.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  gentle- 
men of  Glasgow,  Paisley  and  the  vicinity,  may  allege,  that  while 
they  promote  manufactures  and  foreign  commerce,  they  indirect- 
ly promote  agriculture,  and  that  no  further  direct  interference  hUs 
within  their  line.  But  surely,  as  no  description  of  gentlemen  in 
Scotland  are  more  interested  in  having  always  a  ready  and  plenti- 
ful supply  of  corn  for  the  numerous  hands  which  they  constantly 
employ,  and  for  having  the  price  of  this  corn  at  a  moderate  rate, 
I  infer  that  no  description  of  gentlemen  whatever  are  more 
interested  in  promoting  and  forwarding  the  objects  of  the  High- 
land Society  than  the  gentlemen  of  Glasgow  and  the  neighbour- 
Iiood.  I  do  not  keep  out  of  view  the  facility  with  which  they 
have  the  means  of  importation. 

But,  independent  of  secondary  considera^ons,  many  gentle- 
rnen  of  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  are  them- 
selves very  considerable  lafid  proprietors,  and  have,  of  conse- 
quence, as  much  interest  in  promoting  tlie  improvement  of  their 
estates,  and  in  introducing  an  improved  system  of  agriculture 
into  that  part  of  the  country,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  HighlandSf 
or  any  other  district  of  Scotland  who  have  so  generally  and  liber- 
ally come  forward  to  second  the  views  of  the  Society.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  wond^  rAd  at,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  West  Country 
have  been  80  backward  in  joining  this  institutioHj  as  they  haTe 
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beeh,  at  all  times^  and  on  all  occasions,  eminent  for  their  public 
spirit  and  promptitude,  in  promoting  every  plan  that  could  for-* 
ward  the  general  interest  of  the  country.  Witness  the  extent  and 
perfection  to  which  they  have  brought  the  muslin  manufacture, 
the  silk  gauze  manufacture,  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  bleachine, 
the  iron  manufacture,  thread-making,  sugar-boiling,  ship-build- 
ing, leather-dressing,  glass-making,  incle-working,  different  che- 
mical processes  connected  with  trade,  and,  in  a  word,  every  great 
commercial  concern  in  which  they  have  embarked. 

For  these  reasons,  the  country  had  reason  to  expect,  that  the 
West  Country  gentlemen  would  have  come  forward  promptly, 
and  joined  this  patriotic  Institution.  With  equal  spirit,  liberallity 
and  good  taste,  we  have  seen  them  within  these  few  years  erect  a 
theatre,  which  is  second  only  to  those  of  the  capital  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  itself  in  extent  and  magnificence.  In  the  same  peri- 
od, we  have  seen  them  raise  the  first  monument  in  Britain  to  out 
immortal  naval  hero.  Nelson.  When  we  see  the  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings  in  their  city,  we  have  equal  reason  to  applaud  their 
magnificence,  generosity,  and  public  spirit ;  and,  when  we  view 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  the  other 
towns  in  the  district,  we  must  be  convinced  that  the  proprietors 
evince  not  only  great  skill  in  the  cultivation,  but  a  liberal  expen- 
diture of  monev ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  backwardness  in 
joining  the  Hignland  Society,  we  have  seen  the  Directors,  with 
equal  public  spirit  and  good  judgment,  appropriate  part  of  their 
funds  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  that  city,  and  one  of  their  largest  premiums  offered  for  the 
best  account  of  a  part  of  Lanarkshire. 

The  annual  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution  is  such 
a  mere  mite,  that  it  never  can  be  an  object  with  any  one  \  and, 
therefore,  we  must  attribute  the  backwardness  of  the  Glasgow 
gentlemen  to  inattention  ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  draw  tneir 
notice  to  this  object,  that  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  this  delicate 
hint.  Sorry,  truly  sorry  should  I  be,  if,  by  giving  the  hint  in 
this  public  manner,  I  should  give  •  the  slightest  offence  to  the 
Glasgow  gentlemen  ;  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  memento  was 
wanted,  and  I  could  not  think  of  any  other  such  appropriate  mode 
of  conveying  it.  And  if  this  public,  well-intended  suggestion, 
shall  have  the  effect  of  procuring  only  one  additional  member,  the 
purpose  I  had  in  view  will  be  in  so  far  answered.  I  am,  with 
due  respect  for  the  gentlemen  of  Glasgow^  and  for  you, 

Amicus  Scotiji. 

U  2  TO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'^   MAGAZINfi. 

Thoughs  on  the  Utility  of  Summer-Fallow ^  and  a  proper  Rotation  of 
Cropsy  as  Antidotes  for  the  Diseases  of  Corn  Plants* 

SiRj 

The  following  hints  concerning  fallowings  and  adhering  to  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  as  being  antidotes  for  some  diseases  in 
plants,  were  committed  to  paper  several  months  ago  for  your  per- 
usal. But  though  I  sincerely  wish  to  promote  the  success  of 
your  useful  Miscellany,  I  am  not  sure  it  these  loose  hints  will 
serve  th;it  purpose ;  therefore,  transmit  them  with  some  hesita- 
tion. To  your  judgment,  however,  I  now  commit  them  ;  and, 
whether  they  may  be  thought  worthy  of  a  corner  in  your  Maga- 
zine, or  not,  I  hope  you  will  accept  of  them  as  a  mark  of  regard 
and  esteem  from.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Dublin,  1808.  1.  B. 


The  art  of  raising  upon  the  soil  grain  and  other  plants,  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  perfection  and  abundance,  is  the  chief 
study  of  every  agriculturist.  A  natural  question  arises.  How  is 
this  to  be  done  ?  The  answer  is  short.  Put  your  soil  into  a  state 
of  fertility  ;  keep  tlie  crops  free  from  disease  ;  and  allow  no  weeds 
to  rob  them  of  the  nourishment  which  the  soil  is  capable  of  af- 
fording. 

The  farmer  must  endeavour  to  rectify,  by  art,  any  natural  de- 
ficiency that  may  be  in  the  fertility  of  tlie  soil.  The  component 
parts  of  fertile  soils  are  understood  to  be  clay,  sand,  and  calcar- 
eous earth,  mixed  in  such  proportions,  that  they  are  neither  too 
close,  nor  too  porous  *,  that  is,  the  sand  draining  off  the  moisture 
in  wet  weather,  and  the  clay  and  calcareous  earth,  by  their  at- 
traction for  water,  retaining  it  in  drought*  Upon  soils  of  the 
last  description,  the  plants  are  neither  too  much  overcharged- 
with  moisture  in  a  wet  season,  nor  run  the  risk  of  perishing  of 
iliirst  in  a  dry  one.  If  to  such  a  soil  you  add  dung,  or  other  de- 
composed organized  matter,  the  field  will  then  be  in  the  most 
fertile  state  possible.  Presuming  that  the  soil  is  such  as  here  de- 
scribed, how  are  we  to  prevent  diseases  from  affecting  our  crops, 
and  robbery  being  committed  upon  them  by  weeds  ?  The  best 
remedy  hitlierto  discovered,  is  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and 
fallowing  the  ground,  when  necessary,  during  the  summer 
months. 

But  to  lay  down  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  to  know  when 
fallowing  is  required,  we  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the/?^ 
skal  causes  which  make  these  operations  necessary.     This  cannot 

be 
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be  acquired  without  studying  the  nature  of  the  plants  which  we 
wish  to  cultivate,  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable. 

The  Great  Author  of  Nature  has  so  ordered  matters,  that 
plants,  as  well  as  animals,  are  liable  to  disease  at  every  period  of 
their  lives.  Many  perish  prematurely,  and  others  linger  on  in  a 
sickly  state,  to  the  natural  period  of  their  existence.  The  curing 
diseases  of  animals  has  long  been  a  principal  study  with  man« 
kind  ;  but  the  diseases  of  plants  have  been  little  attended  to  ;  and, 
when  observed  to  be  skhli/y  the  real  cause  is  generally  overlook- 
ed, and  ascribed  to  want  of  fertility  in  the  soil.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  so  frequently  the  cause  of.  their  sickly  appearance  as  is  i-» 
magined  ;  for  plants  often  fall  into  decay  upon  a  rich  fertile  soil, 
as  animals  will  sometimes  contract  diseases  upon  a  rich  luxuriant 
pasture.  The  causes  of  such  decay  in  plants,  are  infectious  dis" 
eases ;  which  diseases  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented,  by 
fallowing,  and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  The  diseases  for 
which  this  mode  of  management  is  an  antidote,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes, — those  that  attack  the  plants  in  their  stems  and 
leaves,  and  those  that  attack  the  roots.  The  former  resemble 
cutaneous  disorders  in  animals, — the  latter,  diseases  in  the  intes« 
lines :  the  former  the  most  frequent, — the  latter  the  most  deadly, 
and  worst  to  eradicate. 

Cutaneous  diseases  in  plants  are  chiefly  occasioned  by  insects.  * 
Nature  has  destined  every  plant  to  nourish  numerous  tribes  of 
them.  Some  insects,  in  their  caterpillar  state,  are  large  and  ea- 
sily seen  ;  others  are  so  minute  as  only  to  be  discovered  by  the 
assistance  of  a  good  glass.  These  latter,  though  invisible  to  the 
eye,  are  often  so  numerous,  that  they  suck  the  juices  out  of  the 
plants,  so  as  to  occasion  disease^  and  frequently  death.  To  coun- 
teract the  attacks  of  these  formidable  enemies  of  our  crops,  we 
must  look  into  the  book  of  nature  for  a  remedy  ^  and  luckily,  one 
presents  itself  to  us.  I  have  mentioned,  that  every  plant  is  des- 
tined to  nourish  various  tribes  of  insects  ;  but  few  insects,  that 
generate  above  ground,  can  live  upon  a  variety  of  plants.  The 
greater  number  can  only  exist  upon  one  plant,  or  plants  of  a 
similar  nature.  This  natural  fact  puts  these  hosts  of  enemies 
more  under  our  power,  than  at  first  sight  they  would  seem  to 
be,  as,  by  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  fallowing,  you  may  keep 
them  so  in  clieck,  that  their  attacks  will  by  no  means  be  danger- 
ous. If  a  field  of  cabbages,  for  instance,  are  infected  with  the 
caterpillar  of  the  white  butterfly,— if  cabbages  are  continued  to  be 
planted  on  it,  the  ravagcrs  will  increase,  having  plenty  of  food 
provided  for  them ;    but,  sow  the  field  with  a  crop  of  grain, 

U  3  and 
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jind  they  muft  all  perifli,  as  the  fly  cannot  then  find  a  "proper  ni- 
dus to  depofit  her  egps  ujKjn.  It  is  exaSly  the  fame  with  every 
ether  infeft,  however  minute  in  fize.  Should  your  wheat  be  in- 
fected with  rujl,  follow  up  your  rotation  with  a  green  crop,  uponr 
which  the  animalcule  cannot  exist,  and  you  clear  the  field  of  the 
difoafe. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  infedls  is  very  interefting  to  the  farmer. 
Thpy  propagate  moilly  from  eggs  ;  but  claiTes  have  been  found  to 
Ijring  forth  their  young  in  a  living  (late.  *  Many  tribes  propa^* 
^nte  on  animal  fubilances,  and  are  carniverous ;  but  I  do  not 
mean  to  enter  fully  into  the  natural  hiftory  of  infeAs.  I  only  no-" 
lice  it  fo  far  as  to  {how,  that,  whatever  their  habits  of  living  may 
he,  or  however  minute  in  fize  they  may  appear,  they  all  pofiefff 
the  power  of  generating  their  own  fpecies,  and  that  none  ot  them 
are  produced  by  equivocal  generation.  It  is  evident,  from  the  na- 
ture of  thefe  vermin,  that  a  rotation  of  a  white  and  a  green  crop 
alternately,  will  clear  the  ground  of  them  moft  completely,  by 
ftarving  them  to  death  in  their  infancy  ;  and  thus  the  crops  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  difeafe  occafioned  by  infers  that  are  annu- 
ally, or  oftener,  produced  from  the  egg. 

A  rotation  of  crops  gives  the  farmer  an  opportunity  of  clearing 
his  fields  likewife  of  all  annual  weeds.  Many  of  the  green  crops 
are  raifed  in  greater  perfeftion  in  drills  than  othervi'ife.  By  care- 
fully hand'Weeding  and  horfc-hoeing  drilled  crops,  you  may  foon' 
get  the  better  of  fuch  robbers  of  your  foil,  and  prevent  them  from 
doing  injury  to  your  crops  in  future. 

But  you  cannot  clear  your  fields  fo  eafily  of  fuch  enemies  as  are 
nrt  annually  produced  from  the  feeds  or  eggs.  The  difeaffS  af- 
lecling  the  roots  of  plants  are  generally  occafioned  by  infedis  of 
this  nature.  They  are  generated  below  ground  *,  and  numerous 
tribes  of  them  live  in  the  ft  ate  of  grubs  for  years.  A  rotation  of 
crops  has  little  or  no  effcft*upon  them,  as  many  of  them  live 
equally  well  upon  the  roots  of  a  variety  of  plants.  The  tribes  of 
jnfe£ls  of  this  defcription  are  numerous  ;  but  the  natural  hiftory 
of  fuch  as  are  minute,  have  not  been,  and  probably  never  will  be 
afccrtained.  \Ve  are,  however,  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
Come  of  them.  The  cockchaffer,  it  is  well  known,  lives  three 
years  under  ground,  in  form  of  a  grub,  devouring  the  roots  of  e- 
vcry  plant  that  comes  in  his  way.  He  at  last  changes  into  a  cbry- 
ialis,  from  which  he  bur  ft  s  forth  a  winged  beetle,  and  is  then 
only  able  to  propagate  his  kind,  f  It  is  thought  that  many  of.  the 
I'carabeous  infec^ts  have  fimilar  natures.  A  rich  loam,  of  rather 
a  light  nature,  is  the  foil  moft  liable  to  be  infefted  with  fuch  ver- 
min; 


*  Pr  Anderfon's  Recreations.  f  Ibid. 
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min  ;  and  when  they  have  once  gotten  pofTeflion,  they  are  not  en- 
fily  driven  out.  A  fummer-fallow  is  the  beft  remedy  for  this  f- 
viJ,  hitherto  difcovered ;  butit  muft  not  be  executed  in  a  flpvenly 
manner,  otherwife  it  will  do  no  good.  To  have  its  proper  effect," 
the  fecond  furrow  ihould  be  given  in  April,  and  not  a  weed  al- 
lowed to  be  feen  upon  it  for  fome  months  after.  By  frequently 
ploughing  and  harrowing  the  foil,  you  not  only  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  rooks  and  other  birds  to  pick  up  the  grubs,  but  you  ftarve 
them  to  death  for  want  of  food.  Thefe  vermin  cannot  be  de- 
ftroyed  otherwife  than  by  a  fumraer  fallow.  Winter  ploughing 
has  no  effeft  upon  them.  During  that  feafon,  they  (ink  deep  in- 
to the  earth,  and  lye  in  a  dormant  ftate,  requiring  no  food.  As 
the  warmth  of  fummer  approaches,  they  become  alive,  aftive, 
and  moft  voracious.  They  then  rife  near  the  furface  in  queft  of 
food  ;  and  then,  and  then  only,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  de- 
ftroy  them. 

Let  the  farmer  avail  himself  of  these  natural  facts ;  let  him 
endeavour  to  counteract  the  workings  of  nature  which  are  against 
his  operations,  by  every  means  that  are  within  his  power.  He^ 
should  take  every  advantage,  which  a  rotation  of  crops  affords 
him,  of  destroying  weeds  and  vermin ;  but  when  that  will  not 
make  his  fields  clean  and  sound,  a  summer-fallow  should  be  re- 
sorted to.  Many  plants  also  infest  arable  fields  that  are  not  an- 
nually produced  from  the  seed,  but  spring  from  every  Mp  of  the 
roots  that  may  be  left  in  the  soil.  When  a  field  Is  much  overrun 
witli  such  plants,  the  best,  and  often  the  cheapest  way  to  get 
clear  of  them,  is  by  a  complete  fallow. 

Many  errors  have  been  committed  in  agriculture,  by  founding  the- 
ories upon  false  principles.  Were  we  able  to  perceive  always  cor- 
rectly the  manner  in  which  nature  operates,  we  could  never  go  very 
far  wrong  ;  but  we  often  mistake  her  operations,  and  imagine  that 
other  causes  than  the  real  ones  have  produced  the  effects  which  we 
observe.  We  mai^  build  theories  founded  upon  such  false  observ- 
ations, which  shall  appear  very  satisfactory ;  but  they  will  soon 
show  the  false  foundation  upon  which  we  have  built,  from  the 
results^  when  put  in  practice,  not  answering  our  expectations. 
N^ature,  and  nature's  laws,  have  been  the  same  since  the  days  of 
hfoah.  There  is  nothing  tie^  in  her  operations  under  the  sun. 
iMankind  have  an  itching  desire  after  novelty ;  and  often  imagine 
they  have  made  a  new  discovery,  when,  in  tact,  it  was  only  tneir 
Former  ignorance  which  makes  it  new  to  them.  This  propensity  in 
mankind  to  pry  into  the  workings  of  nature,  might  be  attended  with 
much  good,  if  kept  under  controul,  and  nothing  admitted  by  us  as 
to/,  but  such  things  as  reason  assured  us  came  within  thegrasp  of 
)Br  perceptions.     Put  we  too  often  allow  imagination  to  lead  the 
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way,  and  impose  upon  ourselves  by  building  castles  in  the  air* 
Mr  Tiill,  one  of  our  earliest  writers  on  drill  husbandry,  was  an 
instance  of  this.  His  system  of  drilling  wa$  excellent ;  his  ideas 
of  the  component  parts  of  a  fertile  soil  correct ;  and  his  theory 
of  the  food  of  plants  pretty  well-founded :  yet,  with  all  this 
knowledge,  he  drew  very  false  conclusions.  He  reasoned,  that 
as  a  fertile  soil  will  nourish,  and  bring  to  perfection  a  variety  of 
crops  equally  well,  thefooil  of  all  these  plants  must  be  the  same, 
nature  having  given  a  power  to  the  seeds  of  every  plant,  when 
they  come  to  germinate,  to  organize  this  food  in  a  certain  manner 
peculiar  to  their  individual  natures  and  formation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  may  convert  grass  into  beef  or  mutton,  by  giving 
it  to  cows  or  sheep,  each  of  these  animals  being  endowed  with  a 
power  of  converting  the  same  food,  so  as  to  suit  their  own  par- 
ticular organs  or  formation ;  hfsnce  he  concluded,  that  by  keep- 
ing the  lands  free  from  weeds  by  drilling,  the  same  kind  of  crop 
might  be  raised  on  the  same  Held  aimually,  as  long  as  he  had 
a  mind.  A  rotation  of  crops  he  thought  quite  unnecessary ;  but, 
as  nature  acts  contrary  to  this  theory,  it  of  course  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Since  the  days  of  Tull,  writers  on  agriculture  have  been  almost 
unanimous  in  recommending  a  rotation  of  crops ;  but  differing 
very  much  about  (what  is  perhaps  of  little  consequence)  the  range 
or  course  of  the  rotation.     In  many  of  the  periodical  publications 
of  late  on  this  subject,  various  rotations  have  been  held  up  as 
superior ;  and  much  time  has  been  spent  to  prove^  hif  calculation^ 
the  superiority  of  particular  rotations.     None,  however,  have  yet 
appeared  so  convincingly  of  more  advantage  than  others,  as  to 
become  the  general  practice.     The  truth  is,  local  circumstances 
of  soil,  climate  and  markets,  must  always  influence  the  farmer 
in  the  course*  to  be  followed  \  and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing,  that,  in 
such  situations,  nature  will  yield  a  little.     She  has  bestowed  a 
variety  of  plants  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  man,  out  of  which 
the  farmer  may  choose  various  courses  of  rotations,  with  equally 
good  cfTcct  J  thus  giving  him  a  choice  of  cultivating  such  crops 
only,  as  he  Hnds,  from  experience,  pay  him  best  in  his  situation. 
The  danger  is,  of  recurring  too  frequently  to  what  is  the  pa^ng 
crop  with  him, — it  matters  not,  whether  it  is  a  white  or  a  green 
one  ;  it  cannot  be  annually  produced  with  equal  success;  no  spe- 
culative prospect  of  greater  gain  should  ever  tempt  the  farmer  to 
depart  far  from  a  rotation  of  a  white  and  a  green  crop  alternately. 
Near  large  (:owns,  land  is  occupied  by  men  of  all  professions. 
IM.niy  of  them,  thougli  men  of  learning,  know  very  little  about 
c^untrxf  business ;  and  have  no  idea  of  any  other  practice  being 
ziecesiary  in  any  situation,  but  their  own.    Such  men  frequently 
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take  it  into  their  heads  to  write  on  the  subject  of  husbandry;  and, 
being  men  of  figures^  they  will  run  you  up  the  whole  course  of  a 
rotation,  stating  the  difference  clearly  in  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence,  oetween  their  practice  and  that  of  the  country  farmers'. 
It  must  be  owned,    that  the  balance  struck  in  favour  of  city 
farming,  is  often  very  great';  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  nor 
do  I  mean  to  contradict,  the  accuracy  of  such  statements.     But  it 
is  strange,  that  if  farmers  might  make  fortunes  by  the  means 
which  these  writers  point  out  so  clearly^  that  they  do  not  all  im- 
mediately set  about  it.     They  appear  to  be  possessed  with  the 
same  degree  of  folly,  which  a  certain  brickmaker  discovered  in 
the  farmers  neer  London.     This  man  had  a  small  patch  of  ground 
near  the  city,  from  which  he  rapidly  made  a  fortune,  by  burning 
it  into  bricks,  and  building  houses  with  them.     This  worthy  ci* 
tizen  took  a  jaunt  into  the  country  ;  but  how  was  he  shocked  at 
the  folly,  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  country  people,  who 
kept  large  fields  in  corn  and  grass,  which,  in  his  opinion,  could 
pay  but  little.     *  How  easily'^ '  exclaimed  the  brickmaker,  *  migkt 
oil  tliese  people  make  fortunes^  by  burnifig  their  fields  into  bricks^  and 
building  huses  with  tliem  !  *     This  brickmaker,  it   is   presumed, 
would  make  but  few  proselytes,     fiut  when  men  of  abilities,  with 
only  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  art,  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
write  upon  agriculture,  they  sometimes  set  off  their  theories  in 
such  a  plausible  manner,  as  induces  the  unwary  and  unskilful  to 
adopt  their  plans  in  situations  not  calculated  for  such  modes  of 
culture :   the  consequence  is,   disappointment  and  loss.      With 
j>omo  of  these  theorists,  green  crops  and  drilling,  are  the  magic 
wand  for  filling  the  coffers  of  the  farmer.     Fallowing  is  account- 
ed, not  only  useless,  but  pernicious ;  as,  by  their  accounts,  bet- 
ter crops  may  be  raised  without  it.  *     What  a  temptation  is  this 
for  the  novice  to  banish  fallow  from  his  practice  altogether,  though 
his  fields  may  be  in  a  state  that  loudly  call  for  it.     I  am  far  from 
saying,  that  fallow  should  be  universally  adopted ;  but  I  am  as 
far  from  saying  it  sliould  be  universally  banished.     Let  the  natural 
causes  be  attended  to  which  make  it  necessary ;  and  if  nature  de- 
mands that  it  should  occasionally  enter  into  the  system  of  hus- 
bandry, let  her  demands  be  complied  with.     It  is  a  real  loss  to 
fallow  a  friable  soil  that  is  free  of  weeds  and  vermin ;  but  it  is 
often  a  greater  loss  to  continue  cropping  such  lands,  when  the 
(Crops  are  annually  diseased.     The  effects  of  such  diseases  are  oftci^ 
not  perceptible  on  the  bulk  of  the  crop.     It  may,  upon  a  rich  soil, 
be  pushed  on  to  the  natural  size  of  the  plants ;  but  if  they  have 
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been  siekly  for  any  length  of  time,  the  seeds  will  not  be  well 
perfected,  and  will  be  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Fallowing  the  ground,  as  well  as  a  rotation  of  crops,  are  of 
very  great  antiquity  ;  and  wherever  agriculture  has  been  studied 
as  an  art,  they  must  have  been  discovered  to  have  been  of  import- 
ance. We  are  made  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  agriculture 
amongst  the  Romans,  from  some  of  their  writers.  They  found- 
ed their  whole  prospects  of  abundance  upon  fallowing,  and  a  ro- 
tation of  crops,  f  The  Egyptians,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
the  Romans,  practised  agriculture  as  an  art.  Irrigation  was  well 
known  to  them,  and  carried  on  a€  a  national  concern,  upon  a  large 
scale.  They  made  the  river  Nile  subservient  to  them ;  and,  at  a 
period,  when  the  great  body  of  mankind  were  wandering  solitary 
hunters,  or  pitching  their  tents  as  herdsmen,  that  people  had 
brought  agriculture  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  and  raised 
corn  in  abundance.  J  Whether  they  followed  a  rotation  of  crops 
or  not,  cannot  now  be  known ;  but  I  think  it  evident,  that  they 
fallowed  their  land,  sucli  as  could  not  be  irrigated  at  least,  once 
in  seven  years  ;  as  Moses ^  wfio  ivas  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
EgtfpUans^  imposed  upon  die  rude  tribes  of  Israel,  whom  he  re- 
lieved from  being  the  slaves  of  their  more  learned  masters,  a 
law,  that  their  lands  should  lye  fallow,  or  have  a  jubilee  everv 
seventh  year.  Let  us  not  carelessly  pass  over  these  hints  whioi 
we  have  from  the  ancients.  Those  men  had  the  book  of  nature 
lying  open  before  them  as  well  as  we  have,  and  -many  of  them 
were  as  capable  of  reading  in  it  as  we  are.  I  am  far  from  approving 
of  the  system  laid  down  by  Moses,  as  fallowing  at  a  certain  stat'^ 
ed  period  may  not  be  necessary.  It  should  be  left  to  the  skilful  prac- 
tical farmer  to  judge  when  a  field  requires  the  operation  of  fallow- 
ing, as  we  leave  it  with  the  skilful  practical  physician  to  say  when 
phlebotomy  is  necessary  for  a  patient.  But  though  the  system  of 
Moses  may  now  be  condemned,  it  certainly  was  the  best  that  could 
be  devised  for  such  a  people  as  he  led  out  or  the  land  of  Egypt.     He 

knew 

t  Virgil's  Gforgics. 

X  Irrigation,  where  it  can  be  efFe£led,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  de- 
flroying  all  vermin  which  prey  upon  tlie  roots  of  plants.  Dr  Ander- 
fon,  in  his  Rv.^crcation8,  mentions  a  field  much  infefted  with  grubi,  be- 
injv  completely  cleared  of  them,  by  an  extraordinary  wet  feaion.  The 
foil  lay  upon  a  retentive  bottom ;  the  continued  rains  raifed  the  water 
upon  this  bottom  to  a  greater  height  than  ufual ;  by  which  means  the 
grubs  were  all  ('.'•owned  in  their  winter  quarters.  Quicklime,  laid  on 
fallow,  has  a  powerful  cfFeft  in  dcftroying  vermin  and  root  weeds.  But 
thefc  things  do  not  come  within  my  prefent  plan,  which  is,  merely  to 
notice  ti.e  efFefts  which  fallowing  and  a  rotation  have  upon  the  health  of 
our  crops. 
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knew  them  to  be  rude,  and  ignorant  of  all  the  arts.  He  was  a-« 
fraid  that  a  people  so  totally  ignorant  of  agriculture,a8  they  were, 
would,  when  they  came  into  the  possession  of  cultivated  fields, 
run  them  cut  with  overcropping ;  therefore,  promulgated  this  law 
as  the  only  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  such  deterioration. 

In  many  parts  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
we  have  systems  enforced  similar  to  this  law  of  the  Jews,  not 
indeed  by  the  express  law  of  the  realm,  but  by  proprietors  o£ 
lands  binding  their  tenants,  by  their  leases,  to  fallow  their  field  at 
certain  stated  periods,  generally  making  the  jubilee  return  oftener 
than  Moses  enjoined.  When  the  bulk  of  farmers  are  ignorant  of 
the  arts,  restrictions  as  to  fallowing,  and  a  rotation  of  crops 
throughout  the  lease,  may  be  attended  with  benefit;  and  th6 
farmer  may,  by  acting  under  such  restrictions,  raise  better  crops, 
and  reap  more  profit,  than  if  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will. 
But  as  a  knowledge  of  the  art  becomes  general,  such  restrictions 
are  often  grievous  fetters.  At  best,  they  only  prevent  the  igno- 
rant from  going  very  far  astray ;  but  they  often  prevent  the  farmer 
from  following  the  right  path  which  fortunate  circumstances  may 
have  pointed  out  to  him.  Though  a  rotation  may  preserve  crops 
free  from  cutaneous  disorders,  yet  various  rotations  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  equal  success  ;  and  he  may  be  bound  by  his  lease  to 
follow  one,  which,  from  local  circumstances,  does  not  pay  him 
so  well  as  another  would  do.  Fallow  is  a  powerful  remedy  for 
destroying  all  root  weeds  and  grubs  ;  but  he  may  be  bound  to  use 
this  expensive  medicine  oftener  than  nature  requires,  or  has  any^ 
occasion  for.  No  intelligent  farmer  ought  to  be  bound  down  by^ 
such  fetters. 

But  plants  are  liable  tb  disease,  and  fall  into  decay,  from  causes 
over  which  a  rotation  of  crops,  or  fallow,  have  no  influence. 
The  soil,  or  climate,  may  aflbrd  too  much,  or  too  little  mois- 
ture, or  it  may  be  impregnated  with  mineral  substances  hurtful 
to  vegetation.  The  situation  may  be  too  much  exposed  to  wind 
and  storms,  or  it  may  be  too  much  sheltered,  to  allow  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  for  the  plants  to  breath  in,  or  have  exercise  from 
motion.  To  rectify  such  defects  in  soil  or  situation,  is  very  fo- 
reign to  the  present  subject.  But  I  must  observe,  that  plants, 
improperly  nourished  or  sheltered,  will  be  more  hurt,  should 
vermin  attack  them,  and  sooner  fall  a  prey  to  their  ravages,  than 
plants  differently  situated. 

But  there  is  one  disease  to  which  our  white  crops  are  liable, 
which  neither  situation,  fertility  of  soil,  fallowing,  nor  a  rotation 
of  crops,  seem  to  have  much  influence  upon.  By  fallowing,  and 
a  rotation  of  crops,  you  may  keep  the  fields  free  of  the  disease  ; 
but  if  you  sow  impure  seed,  you  will  infallibly  have  smut.    This 

disease 
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disease  lotig  baffled  the  skill  of  the  agriculturist;  and  though 
chance  discovered  a  cure,  yet  the  cause  of  the  disorder  is  still 
doubtful.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  ^  some 
asserting  it  to  be  occasioned  by  minute  insects  or  animalcules ; 
others  affirming,  that  no  living  creatures  are  to  be  found  upon 
smutted  plants,  but  such  as,  at  same  time,  may  be  found  upon 
sound  ones  in  the  same  field.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  described 
the  cause  of  the  disease  to  be  minute  parasitical  plants,  preying 
upon  the  wheat.  It  is  highly  probable  that  future  observations 
may  confirm  this  opinion.  But  whether  the  destroyer  is  a  mi- 
nute insect,  or  parasitical  plant,  the  seeds  by  which  it  is  propa- 
gated must  be  too  small,  ever  to  be  observed  by  us,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  best  glasses.  But  we  know  enough  of  the 
disease  from  its  effects,  to  dread  its  attacks.  We  know  that  it  is 
infectious,  as  smutted  seed  will  increase  the  disorder  in  the  next 
crop.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  all  infectious  diseases  are 
able  to  propagate  themselves,  else  how  could  they  be  infectious  ? 
But  some  diseases  are  more  alive,  and  more  easily  wafted  from 
one  place  to  another,  by  the  wind,  than  others.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  this  disease  is  not  far  spread  by  the  influence  of  the 
air,  as  one  ridge  may  be  smutted  by  sowing  impure  seed,  when 
the  immediately  adjoining  ridge  shall  remain  free  from  the  dis- 
order. In  this  respect  it  resembles  some  very  inveterate  diseases 
which  attack  animals.  They  are  never  carried  by  the  air,  but 
must  be  brought  into  contact  by  some  other  means  before  they 
can  lay  hold  on  a  new  subject.  When  the  poison  of  such  dis- 
eases is  lodged  on  the  skin,  it  may  frequently  be  washed  off  with 
water  alone ;  and  even  when  lodged  in,  or  under  the  skin,  as  in 
the  bites  or  stings  of  reptiles,  if  caustic  is  applied  to  the  wound 
before  the  poison  has  entered  the  system  by  mixing  witli  the 
fluids,  it  may  k'dl  the  disease  in  its  birth.  I  believe  surgeons  will 
alJow,  that  the  virulent  matter  of  the  small-pox  may  be  extracted 
or  destroyed  in  this  manner  from  the  wound  made  by  inoculation, 
although  it  may  have  remained  for  some  time  under  the  skin. 
Smut,  in  wheat,  seems  to  be  a  disease  of  this  nature.  You  may 
free  the  seed  grain  from  the  infection  by  washing  it  in  salt  water, 
and  drying  it  with  quicklime.  The  lime,  in  that  state,  acting 
as  caustic,  kills  the  seeds  of  the  disease.  The  grain  may  have 
remained  for  months  covered  with  the  infection  ;  but  the  disease 
cannot  operate  till  the  grain  begins  to  show  life.  As  soon  as  that 
takes  place,  or  very  soon  after  the  plant  has  developed  itself,  docs 
the  poison  lay  hold  on  the  seminal  parts  of  ir,  and  so  vitiates  its 
juices,  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  perfect  its  seed,  or  propagate  its 
kind.  Any  one  may  be  convinced  that  the  disease  begins  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  plant's  existence,  by  dissecting  a  diseased 
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plant,  as  early  as  its  formation  can  be  clearly  traced,  when  these 
patts  will  always  be  found  defective. 

But»  luckily  for  agriculture,  chance  discovered  a  remedy  for 
this  deadly  disease.  Tull  relates  the  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  discovery.  A  ship  laden  with  wheat  was  stranded  ;  the 
cargo  was  saved,  but  completely  wet  \  it  was  offered  for  sale  at 
an  under  price.  Some  farmers  ventured  to  sow  a  little  of  it,  a 
few  days  soon  showed  that  the  grain  vegetated.  As  it  was  sold 
much  oelow  market  price,  the  farmers  soon  bought  it  all  up 
for  seed  ;  but  it  was  so  completely  wet,  and  stuck  so  much  toge- 
ther, tliat,  in  order  to  make  it  separate  in  sowing,  they  mixed  it 
with  quicklime  as  the  likeliest  thing  to  dry  it.  Smut  was  very 
prevalent  in  tlie  country,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  not 
one  head  of  smut  appeared  where  this  seed  was  used.  From 
this  accidental  discovery,  pickling  to  cure  the  smut  in  wheat  has 
been  practised  ever  since,  and  found  to  answer  the  end.  Stale 
urine  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  more  powerful  remedy  than 
salt  water,  but  it  is  attended  with  some  danger ;  for,  if  the  grain 
is  not  immediately  sown,  it  runs  the  risk  of  bein^  deprived  of 
vegetive  life,  and  rendered  totally  unfit  for  seed.  I  have  only  no- 
ticed smut  in  wheat ;  but  it  attacks  oats  and  barley  also.  It  is 
likely  tliat  pickling  might  also  cure  these  crops  of  smut :  the  loss 
in  them,  as  to  quantity,  is  often  as  great  as  in  wheat ;  but  what  re- 
mains is  of  equal  value  at  market  as  if  no  smut  had  grown  in  the 
crop ;  whereas,  wheat  that  is  smutted  always  sells  at  an  under- 
value. If  farmers,  by  pickling,  could  procure  sound  crops  of  oats 
and  barley,  it  would  amply  repay  them  for  the  trouble. 

Accidental  practice,  or  circumstances,  have  often  made  disco- 
veries in  the  arts,  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  longer 
secret ;  but  when  chance  has  made  the  discovery,  it  is  of  import- 
ance for  us  to  trace  out  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  The 
cause  of  this  disease  is  still  a  little  doubtful,  and  may  continue  to 
be  so,  as  the  infection  may  be  communicated  to  the  plant  in  a 
manner  as  invisible  to  our  senses  as  some  infectious  diseases  axe 
communicated  to  the  glands  of  animals.  We  see  the  diseased 
seeds  of  the  plant  and  the  diseased  gland  of  the  animal,  but  the 
causes  which  produce  these  disorders,  are  by  far  too  minute  for 
our  organs  to  discover. 

Fallowing,  and  a  rotation  of  crops,  have  been  observed  by 
many  farmers  to  be  beneiicia],  who  never  tliought  of  inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  their  usefulness.  Had  farmers  continued  un- 
concerned about  these  causes,  their  practice  must  often  have  been 
in  error ;  but  they  could  not  have  been  much  further  astray,  than 
when  acting  upon  assumed  Imaginary  causes,  which  probably 
exist  no  where  ui  nature  but  in  some  wild  imagination.    Men 

find 
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find  it  more  easy  and  pleasant  to  solve  every  natural  appearance 
by  the  workings  of  fancy,  than  to  bring  the  subject  under  die 
cognizance  of  their  senses.  By  the  help  of  imagination^  a  per- 
son  may  sit  in  his  closet  and  account  to  himself  in  the  most  satu* 
factovij  manner,  for  the  causes  of  the  most  curious  and  minute 
operations  of  nature.  But,  to  investigate  the  matter,  so  as  to  be 
satisfied  from  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses  that  the  thing  if 
really  true,  a  person  must  attend  to  minute  objects,  in  some  cases, 
for  years,  before  he  can  pronounce  with  certainty  oa^e  subject 
Unluckily  for  agriculture,  the  natural  causes  which  render  fallow- 
ing  necessary  were  accounted  for  without  due  examination.  The 
juhUee  was  a  year  of  rest  unto  the  weary  soil.  Men  were  sensible, 
from  their  own  feelings,  that  animals  required  rest  after  hard  ex« 
ercise ;  Imagination  suggested  that  the  soil  also  must  require-  rest 
after  a  course  of  cropping.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  how 
prevalent  this  opinion  has  been  amongst  farmers,  than  the  com* 
nion  phrases  of  recruiting  a  worn-out j  or  runout  soilf  by  resting,  or 
fallowing.  The  idea  that  lands  arc  restored  to  fertility  by  rwstf  is 
u  very  common,  but  very  erroneous  one  ;  but  many  farmers  fal- 
low their  land  upon  this  principle.  Having  the  idea  that  rest  b 
the  chief  thing  which  their  tired  soil  requires,  they  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  have  the  weeds  and  vermin  extirpated  by  the  fallow. 
Acting  upon  such  false  theory,  has  brought  fallowing  into  disre- 
pute, with  some  ;  but  experience  has  proved,  and  it  may  be  prov- 
ed by  any  one  who  chooses  to  try  it,  that  it  is  not  rest  alone 
which  the  soil  requires ;  for,  if  it  is  free  of  root  weeds  and  ver- 
min, you  may,  with  a  very  little  dung,  raise  a  good  drilled  greem 
crop  upon  this  soil,  so  much  exhausted  and  fatigued  with  carry- 
ing white  ones  \  and  it  will  be  found  to  show  equal,  if  not  more 
vigour  in  bearing  next  white  crop,  than  if  it  had  been  rested  by 
i:n  ill  executed  fallow.  It  is  evident,  that  every  practice  founded 
upon  such  false  theory  must  lead  to  error. 

The  idea  that  green  crops  have  a  fertilizing  quality  which  they 
impart  to  the  soil,  is  held  by  many  persons.  I  cannot  contradict 
it )  but  I  must  say,  that  of  ail  the  reasoning  which  I  have  heard  or 
read  upon  the  subject,  none  of  it  brings  conviction  to  my  mind 
rhat  these  ])lants  are  possessed  of  any  such  qualities.  It  is  not 
i'.irposbiblc — it  is  even  probable,  that  they  are  possessed  of  these 
v]iialitics ;  but  I  have  no  evidence  to  convince  my  senses  that  these 
ure  fiits  m  nature;  and  therefore  must  remain  in  doubt.  Until 
tliis  is  ascertained,  we  may,  by  practising  upon  these  ideas,  be 
purhuing  a  system  as  completely  wrong  witli  regard  to  green 
crops,  as  those  who  fallow  their  lands  under  th^  notion  of  their 
r-.'Cjuiring  rest. 

'   Ther;.*  is  a  deficiency  at  present,  in  the  theory  of  agriculture, 

which 
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which  every  one  must  feel  who  wishes  to  study  it  scientifically. 
In  the  operative  part  we  have  made  great  progress  ;  but  for  this 
we  are  much  indebted  to  some  of  the  other  arts.  By  the  mecha- 
nical powers,  we  can  determine  which  form  of  a  carriage  is  best 
for  our  purpose  ;  and  from  mathematical  principles,  we  can  con*- 
struct  a  plough  that  shall  cut  the  furrow  of  any  breadth  and 
thickness  required,  and  turn  it  so  as  to  leave  it  inclined  at  any 
angle  we  choose.  This  part  of  the  business  is  well  understood 
by  many,  though  far  from  being  so  generally  known  as  it  ought 
to  be  :  but  the  reasons  given  by  many  operative  farmers,  why  a 
certain  mode  of  culture  is  preferred  by  them,  are  often  very  un- 
.satisfactory ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  whimsical  causes  are  assigned 
that  do  not  exist  in  nature. 

Agriculture  with  us,  as  an  art,  is  still  in  a  state  of  infancy.  It 
is,  however,  an  art  that  may  be  carried  on  scientifically  as  well  as 
others.  In .  the  infancy  of  every  art,  much  error  must  be  com- 
mitted ;  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  avoided  in  agriculture.  But 
let  us  try  to  correct  our  errors,  by  taking  lessons  from  those  fol- 
lowing other  sciences.  It  is  true,  the  resulis  from  experiments 
in  many  of  the  other  arts  can  be  sooner  known,  and  the  course 
of  the  experiment  can  be  more  easily  attended  to,  and  brought 
more  under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  our  senses  \  whereas,  in 
the  growth  and  formation  of  plants,  nature  works  by  such  im- 
perceptible means  as  to  elude  our  keenest  observation.  Many  of 
her  operations,  it  is  probable,  will  never  be  understood  by  man  \ 
but  let  not  this  prevent  us  from  endeavouring  to  learn  as  much  as 
the  present  state  of  things  will  admit.  Let  no  speculative  theory 
mislead  us  ;  let  us  beware  of  admitting  Sis/actSf  such  things  as 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  so  by  the  evidence  of'^our  senses  ;  and  we 
may  soon  hope  to  see  agriculture  arise  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
perifection  than  it  has  ever  yet  attained.  Let  us  beware  of  im- 
puting virtues  to  any  modes  of  culture  which  they  do  not  pos- 
sess. We  should  carefully,  and  without  partiality,  endeavour  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  causes  which  operate  for  or 
against  the  health  of  our  crops.  Were  we  possessed  of  this 
knowledge,  remedies  might  present  themselves  to  us  for  preserv- 
ing them  in  health  and  vigour,  of  which  at  present  we  are  totally 
ignorant,  and  can  form  no  conception.  B. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARM£R's  MAGAZINE. 

Considerations  on  the  Selection  of  Wheat  for  Seed* 

Sir, 

From  a  long  practice  in  the  trade  of  a  baker,  I  had  opportunity 
of  observing  the  very  different  efiects  of  fermentation  on  the  flour 
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of  the  numerous  parcels  of  wheat  which  I  manufactured  \  and  al« 
ways  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  wheat  was  bad,  the  more 
easily  it  was  fermented  ;  that  in  the  case  of  smutted  wheat,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  fermenting  spunge  should  be  set  very  coolf 
otherwise  sour  bread  would  be  the  consequence  \  and  tnat  the 
flour  of  first  rate  wheat  required  the  spunge  to  be  set  consider- 
ably warmer  ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  yeast  should  be  added  to  it.  The  inference  I  drew 
from  these  observations  was,  that  the  degree  of  fermentation  pro* 
per  to  be  excited,  depended  entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the 
wheat ;  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  quantity  of  gluten  which  k 
contained.  And  in  order  to  ascertain  this  as  correctly  as  possi* 
ble,  I  had  recourse  to  the  following  experiment,  which  I  found  to 
answer  the  purpose,  and  which  1  over  afterwards  continued  to 
practise  with  every  parcel  of  grain  that  I  manufactured.  I  took 
a  pound  weight  of  the  fine  flour,  made  it  into  dough,  tied  it 
loosely  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  washed  and  rubbed  it  in  two  or  three 
basons  of  water,  or  in  a  running  stream,  till  the  whole  saccharine 
parts  were  dissolved,  and  nothing  but  the  gluten  rcmahied,  whichf 
when  dried,  weighed  from  less  than  two,  to  three,  four,  and  some* 
times  more  than  five  ounces.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  qua* 
llty  of  the  wheat  by  the  quantity  of  gluten  it  contained,  I  regu« 
lated  the  fermenting  process  accordingly  j  and  can  safely  say,  that 
my  expectations  were  never  disappointed. 

Some  years  ago,  wishing  to  try  the  efi'ect  of  wheat,  when  used 
as  seed,  according  to  the  quantity  of  gluten  it  contained,  I  sowed 
part  of  a  field  with  grain,  which,  from  former  experiments,  I  knew 
contained  a  large  proportion  of  ^////^/z;  and  the  remainder  with  wheat 
purchased  from  a  merchant,the  seed  of  which  had  been  brought  from 
London  in  the  preceding  year.  Tliough  this  grain  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  contain  nearly  so  much  gluten  as  the  other,  yet  it  liad  not 
the  least  appearance  of  smut.  The  event,  however,  turned  out 
as  I  expected ;  the  produce  of  the  seed  merchant's  wheat  being 
much  aflected  by  smut,  whilst  not  a  single  ball  was  to  be  found 
among  the  rest.  From  this,  I  am  inclined  to  infer,  that,  though- 
particular  seasons  may  have  a  tendency  to  the  production  of 
smut ;  yet,  if  attention  is  paid  in  selecting  for  seed  that  wheat, 
the  fine  flour  whereof  is  found  to  contain  four  or  five  ounces 
of  gluten  (if  more  the  better)  to  the  pound  weight,  that  egnut 
would  seldom  occur.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  An  Old  Baker. 
■  ■■■■  ,-fc       .1  iiii        ■  _  a 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 
On  the  Liberality  of  Landlords  to  their  Tenant Sm 

Sir, 

You  profess  that  your  Magazine  was  set  up  and  is  conducted 
'^n  liberal  principles.     Libcml  they  are  with  a  vengeance  in  favour 
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of  tenants.  But  you  show  so  very  little  hheralitij  to  us  landlord r^ 
that  I  am  surprised  none  of  them  ha\'(  taken  notice  of  it ;  espe- 
cially as  you  can  bo.ist  of  having  liOrd  SomcrvlHe,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  Lord  knows  how  many  more 
great  proprietors,  amonj^  your  correspondents.  Being  disappoint* 
ed  in  my  expectation  of  some  abler  champion  stepping  forward  in 
their  behalf,  I  can  no  longer  refr.un  frr.m  attempting  the  task  myj 
self,  however  unqu;;lincd  for  writing  any  thing  fit  to  meet  thd 
public  eye. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  your  Maga:::ne,  tenants  should 
liave  lonjj  leases  of  111  or  2 1  venrs,  with  full  liberty  to  rpH  ot 
transfer  them,  whenever,  and  to  whomsoever  the*  please,  with- 
out asking  the  consent  of,  or  even  cnnsuliing,  iheir  landlords  } 
and  they  are  to  pocket  the  «.vlrJe  advanced  n*nt,  hecLiuse  they  im- 
proved the  land  ;  while  their  landlords,  u)  whom  it  belongs,  must 
not  touch  a  single  shillinrj  for  al!owin-r  thc^m  that  valuable  orlvi- 
lege.  Now,  supposing  that  I  pay  1 0,000/.  for  a  farm,  and  let  it 
for  400/.  a  vear  to  a  toraant,  who,  in  the  first  three  or  four  years 
of  a  21  years  lease,  by  laying  out  1000/.  makes  it  worth  (j<»0/.  a 
year  ;  is  it  reasonable,  or  rather,  is  it  not  unconscionable,  that  he 
Jiould  have  the  right  of  thrusting  any  body  he  chooses  Upon  m\) 
property,  and  drawir^g  'JOO/.  a  year  for  paying  out  only  1000/., 
and  that  I  should  submit  to  tlie  grievance  of  a  subtenant, 
and  draw  nothipLS  who  have  paid  10,000/.  ?  Again,  farmers 
now-.'.-djys  mu'.t  have  houses  like  j'al:'.cv:s,  and  spacious  courts 
of  oilices  (of  which  you  have  most  chhgin^ly  given  dlflerent 
pl.ins,  all  of  them  sufficiently  expensive)  huilt  at  the  solo  charj^e 
of  their  landlords.  'Hicsc  cannot,  at  a  fair  average,  cobt  ic^s 
than  2000/.;  which  sum,  with  simple  interest,  on  a  f  :m  of 
lOOO/.  a  voar,  will  ?mount  tc  more  than  four  v<aib'  rei  t  on  x 
lease  of  2.  vears.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  for,  as  the  soil  bdi^n- s  to 
landlords,  they  sliould  p.-y  for  all  substantial  proservaiivt-s  .:nd 
improveir.cT^ts  of  ir,  bucii  a*^,  mc>unds  or  dikes  to  dnfcnri  a^rr'.nst 
waters  ;  ri:i;:;-fe:'.c:s  to  bc-u.id  the  farm  ;  cncli.surc??,  whether  of 
stone  or  illtch  and  hedg-?  ;  drains  of  marslics  and  morasses,  r-j-.c- 
cially  sucii  .'-  co:':r.Mn  nMrl  ;  even  thriishing  machines  ^hrid-i  i^i< 
erected  by  tliern  ;  and  it  is  insinuated,  that,  for  money  thus  1.:  A 
our,  they  should  exact  ro  interest  at  all,  or  at  least  a  very  ir-td.  - 
rate  inter -sr,  becr.v^e  i:f  thj  great  additional  rent  they  receives 
and  th.e  lasri'^g  ben-.' fit  they  dorive  from  llieir  outlay.  All  thio  ij 
mighty  liber.il  to  1  ird lords.  Weil,  their  purses  bei.ig  thus  s pared ^ 
tenants  clu  go  over  t;»eir  farms  so  much  socner,  a:^d  I;ave  ihe 
greater  command  of  capital  to  purcliase  a  buitublc  strict  oi  cat- 
tle, sKeep,  andhcrse^;  to  procure  m-.iTUire;  to  cle^m,  d^iin,  bione, 
pulverize  and  drosi  ihcir  telJs  j  and  to  ruise  heavy  crops  of  gr.dii 
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for  the  market.  Every  thing  being  provided  for  them  by  their 
liberal  landlords,  the  moment  they  can  convert  the  produce  of 
their  lands  into  cash,  they  are  in  circumstances  to  live  like 
princes,  to  keep  hunters,  and  even  to  set  up  a  carriage,  and  to 
entertain  their  friends  and  liberal  landlords,  not  merely  with  the 
produce  of  their  farms,  but  with  rare  and  costly  dishes,  excellent 
wines,  and  a  dessert  of  fruits.  In  a  few  years,  perhaps,  they  may 
purchase  estates,  become  freeholders,  and  be  preferred  to  other 
advantageous  leases,  over  higher  bidders,  by  political  (and  conse- 
quently liberal)  landlords,  on  account  of  their  votes.  Is  there 
nothing  ridiculous  in  all  this  ?  Do  you  not  seriously  think,  Mr 
Conductor,  that  we  landlords  would  be  fully  as  well  with  4000/. 
in  our  pockets,  though  our  tenants  were  not  to  buy  land>  and 
though  we  were  to  want  the  honour  of  your  encomiums  upon 
out  liberality  ? 

I  am  far  from  being  done  yet ; — more  mischief  follows.     One 
farmer  sets  out  in  the  style  I  have  described ;  his  neighbours,  un« 
accustomed  to  such  fare,  dine  with  him.     When  the  visit  is  re^ 
turned,  nothing  will  satisfy  their  wives  and  daughters,  but  an  en- 
tertainment in  kind.     Poultry  are  strangled ;  a  lamb  or  a  calf  is 
killed,  if  early  in  the  season,  or  even  a  four  years  old  wether,  if 
remarkably  fat  \  fish  and  game  are  sent  for  from  a  distance,  if 
none  can  be  got  near  at  hand  ;  and  the  senrant-maid  is  ordered  to 
bring  a  few  bottles  of  red  and  white  wines  in  her  empty  basket, 
when  returning  from  selling  the  butter  at  the  next  market  town : 
the  whole  family  is  thrown  into  bustle  and  confusion,  with  setting 
the  room  and  sideboard  in  order,  scrubbing  the  dishes,  knives  and 
forks,  and  dressing,  first  the  dinner,  and  next  themselves.    This 
is  only  the  beginning  of  evils.     Such  an  exertion,  once  or  twice 
in  their  lives,  might  suffice  a  sober,  decent  couple,  well  advanced 
in  years.     But  young  master,  and  die  young  misses,  look  a  little 
higher.     He  prevails  with  his  parents  to  take  a  fourth,  or  perhaps 
a  third  part  of  a  pipe  of  port ;  then  to  take  half  of  another ;  and, 
finally,  to  order  a  whole  one :  so  that,  by  the  time  he  sits  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  he  can  offer  his  guests  wine  of  this  or  the  other 
vintage,     A  rivalry  thus  commences,  not  to  raise  the  besf  crops, 
but  to  keep  the  best  table,  and  to  give  the  best  drink.     And  they 
who  entertain  much  company,  and  have  not  the  secret  of  making 
a  great  show  at  little  expense,  may  soon  squander  what  should 
portion  their  daughters,  instead  of  leaving  them  dependent  on  the 
brother,  who  heirs  the  lease,  or  bequeathing  them  a  scanty  pit- 
tance, scarcely  sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe  them.    These^  toO| 
are  the  fruits  of  the  liberal  terms  on  which  leases  are  granted. 
While  they  enrich  one  class  beyond  all  disproportion,  tmy  keep 
die  noses  oi  another  class  at  the  grindstone^  by  temptisg  them  to 
;ui  extravagance  altogether  out  9?  their  line. 

For 
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For  I  would  ask,  and  ask  seriouslyi  if  this  way  of  living  can 
be  necessaiTy  or  in  the  least  degree  instrumental,  to  promote  good 
husbandry  r  Can  farmers  see  better,  when  a  field  is  well  or  ill 
ploughed,  after  drinking  port,  than  a  jug  of  ale  or  a  glass  of 
whisky  punch  ?  Do  they  know  better  now  their  fattening  cattle 
come  on,  after  risine  from  a  sumptuous  dinner,  than  from  simple 
and  wholesome  brom  and  meat  ?  Can- they  take  a  more  narrow 
inspection  of  their  co^s  and  calves,  and  sheep  and  lambs,  when 
lolling  in  a  gig  or  chaise,  or  mounted  on  a  prancing  steed,  than 
when  traversing  their  pastures  on  foot  i  Will  their  high  roofed, 
and  finely  ceiled  and  nicely  furnished  dining-rooms  and  drawing- 
rooms,  tneir  polite  visitors,  and  their  fashionable  hours,  make 
them  better  judges  how  a  plough,  a  cart,  or  a  harrow,  should  be 
constructed  or  drawn — ^how  turnips  and  potatoes  should  be  hoed 
— ^when  com  should  be  cut  and  led,  and  how  it  should  be  stack- 
ed, dressed,  and  sold— or  render  them  more  diligent  or  expert  at 
any  branch  of  their  professional  labour,  than  they  would  have 
been  by  snatching  a  hasty  frugal  meal,  in  a  snug  humble  parlour, 
with  their  families,  welcoming  any  chance-comer  to  a  share  of  it, 
and  hastening  to  oversee  their  agricultural  operations  ?  If  things 
be  so  with  farmers,  sure  I  am,  they  are  not  so  with  us  landlords, 
whether  peers  or  humble  commoners.  You  would  form  a  very 
wrong  opinion  of  us,  were  you  to  judge  of  our  talents,  respecta- 
bility, or  even  our  opulence,  by  our  houses,  or  equipages,  or  ta- 
bles. Did  I  not  detest  every  thing  like  personality,  I  could  men- 
tion numerous  living  instances,  to  prove  incontestably,  that  they 
who  inhabit  the  most  magnificent  dwellings  are  not  the  ablest 
statesmen,  the  greatest  orators,  or  the  cleverest  fellows  \  and  that 
they  who  fare  most  sumptuously,  and  shine  most  conspicuously 
in  the  highest  circles  of  fashion,  are  not  the  most  attentive  either 
to  their  own  private  affairs,  or  to  those  of  the  public.  And  un- 
less it  be  shown,  as  incontestibly,  that  large  and  elegant  houses, 
and  well  furnished  tables,  produce  an  opposite  effect  on  tenants, 
and  contribute  towards  the  substantial  and  lasting  melioration  of 
our  farms,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  landlords  should  be  so  li- 
beral of  our  money  in  building  the  one,  or  give  such  beneficial 
leases  as  will  enable  them  to  indulge  in  the  other.  For  my  own 
part,  I  solemnly  declare,  that  should  I  at  any  time  have  as  much 
money  to  spare,  ratlier  than  employ  it  on  farm-houses  and  offices, 
I  will  lay  it  out  upon  a  chapel  of  ease  or  a  tabernacle^  from  whidi'I 
shall  be  surer  of  an  ample  return  in  this  religious  age,  when  a 
spirit  of  true  piety  is  so  much  upon  the  increase,  and  has  created 
so  great  a  demand  for  places  of  worship,  that  I  have  heard  of  a 
proposal  to  convert  a  tncatre,  lately  erected  in  a  provincial  town, 
into  a  house  of  prayer ;  and  no  part  of  Britain  is  so  very  poor 
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ajul  graceless,  that  a  landlord  cannot  draw  a  better  return  for  his 
ino'ioy  in  this  way,  than  in  accommodatinj^  farmers  with  stately 
eilifi'TCS.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  not  a  little  struck  and  pleased 
with  thj  ingenious  use  which  some  of  the  more  sensible  and 
cnli;chtop.cd  tcnai.ts  made  of  their  landlord's  generosity.  They 
cohfMied  their  own  residence  to  the  lower  flat:  the  upper  flats 
wore  employed  by  one  for  thrashing  and  laying  up  his  corn— by 
r.noth'jr,  wore  filled  with  wool,  cheese,  or  grain-^-by  a  third, 
were  let  to  labourers  who  wrought  piecework  on  the  farm  cr 
ncii^hbourhood — by  a  fourth,  were  hired  out  for  summer  quarters 
to  invalid.-?,  w!io  brought  furniture  with  them,  and  came  to  the 
country  for  milk:,  v/hcy,  or  change  of  air — and,  by  a  fifth,  were 
j^ivcn  for  a  school  and  sleepii^g-room  to  a  teacher,  on  condition  of 
his  own  children  being  taught  gral'is.  All  these  are  pleasing  in- 
etai^ces  of  that  judicious  and  economical  management,  by  which 
tenants  tiirive,  and  are  enabled  to  give  higher  rents  for  their  farms, 
without  drawijig  upon  their  landlord's  liberality. 

Besides  tlicse,  I  cannot  conceive  a  single  other  purpose  which 
c:i:i  be  served,  by  giving  farm-hcuses  of  more  than  one  story.  In 
:.^y  younger  d^.ys,  the  whole  onstead  consisted  of  a  low  dwelling- 
hous*',  contiiiriing  a  kitchen,  and  a  hut  and  a  hen^  /.  e.  two  apart- 
mer.t':,  both  for  sleeping,  and  the  one  entering  through  the  other, 
—  \  byre  lit  the  one  gable,  and  a  stable  at  the  other,  to  hold  pre- 
ciK'iy  the  number  of  cattle  and  horses  kept  on  the  farm,  and  no 
more  ;  and  a  barn,  sometimes  detached,  and  sometimes  making 
part  of  tlie  same  row.  The  dung  was  laid  down  immediately  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  dwelling-house,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
stable  and  byre,  and  very  convenient  both  for  receiving  the  dirty 
water,  ^c.  without  occasioning  much  trouble  to  the  family,  and 
for  sending  a  sauirary  cflluvium  into  the  house,  to  strengthen  the 
nerves  against  hypochondriac  complaints,  and  a  variety  of  disor- 
ders to  v.'hich  modern  farmers  are  subject  •,  for  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, that  ainor^"  other  improvements,  besides  being  nervous, 
su:iie  of  them  h.ave  had  tl;e  gout,  and  other  ^^w//^  diseases,  which 
were  uttorly  unknown  among  their  healthy  predecessors.  This 
j:ood  old  practice  is  not  altogether  abandoned  in  the  western  part 
<;t:  Scotland  ;  and,  to  bay  the  trutli,  is  abundantly  suited  to  the 
i.t"lj  of  farming  there.  But,  where  farms  are  of  a  moderate  size, 
:.nd  pay  a  rent  of  iU)0/.  a  year,  or  more,  the  occupiers  should  be 
son-cv/hat  better  accommodated.  I  should  not  think  it  too  much 
ti)  allow  them  an  eating-room  15  or  J  G  feet  square,  witli  a  sleep- 
i:ig-closet  behind  for  a  friend  ;  a  family-room  in  the  other  end, 
witli  two  beds  for  the  husband  and  wife,  and  such  of  the  young- 
f  r  chililren  as  need  a  mother's  eye,  with  a  pantry  and  milch-house 
hel.ind,  and  u  kitchen  jutting  out  backward.  One  half  of  ihc  gar- 
ret 
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ret  might  be  coomceiied^  and  divided  into  two  apartments,  for 
the  grown  up  boys  and  girls ;  the  other  set  apart  for  holding  woo), 
cheese,  com,  meal,  and  such  things ;  and  the  maids  might  sleep 
above  the  kitchen.  Not  a  foot  of  offices  should  on  any  account 
be  built,  except  what  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  cattle  and 
horses  upon  the  farm.  By  obstinately  refusing  to  give  a  single 
spare  stall,  you  furnish  tenants  with  an  excellent  excuse  for  de- 
clining to  receive  company,  particularly  tiight-lodgers,  and  there- 
by save  the  fodder  and  oats  which  strangers'  horses  would  con- 
sume. You  also  relieve  them  from  all  obligation  to  spend  any  of 
their  precious  time  in  visiting  and  staying  nights  from  home,  and 
enable  them  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  undivided  attention 
to  their  proper  employment.  The  more  that  they  stay  at  home, 
and  the  sharper  that  they  look  after  their  affairs,  the  more  will 
they  gain ;  and  the  more  frugally  they  live,  the  more  will  they 
save  ;  and,  bv  their  gainings  and  savings,  the  more  will  they  be 
able  to  offer  tor  new  leases.  In  this  case,  landlords  really  pocket, 
as  thf»y  ought,  no  small  share  of  what,  in  other  cases,  tenants 
cat  and  drink,  and  spend  needlessly. 

I  had  almod  negle^ed  to  mention  another  conveniency  which 
modern  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  requiring,  the  very  thought  of 
which  makes  my  blood  boil  fo  hot,  as  almoft  to  throw  me  into  a 
fever.  They  mufl,  forfooth,  have  a  water  clofet;  and,  in  fome 
inftances,  feparate  ones  for  the  mafters  and  miifes,  whofe  feelings 
are  now  become  fo  fadidioufly  delicate,  as  to  refufe  to  honour  na- 
ture's bills  according  to  the  ancient  fafhion.  Do  you  ihiuk.  Sir, 
that  water  clofets  are  neccflary  in  the  houfc  of  a  farmer,  or  that 
they  are  connefted  with  good  hufbandry  ?  If  you  think  fo,  I 
mull  tell  you,  Sir,  that  the  bufmefs  of  farming  was  carried  on 
more  in  charadler,  when  the  gudeman  and  his  family  were  to  be 
feen  in  a  morning  making  a  regular  addition  to  the  midden^  than 
now  when  they  retire  into  water  clofets,  as  if  afliamcd  of  what 
they  were  about.  What  the  mifchief, — if  you  will  have  water 
clofets,  can't  you  ere£t  them  at  your  own  coft,  and  not  trouble 
proprietors  with  an  unneceiTary  cxpcnfe,  for  no  better  reafon,  than 
that  your  pretended  delicate  feelings  may  be  gratified  in  thus  for- 
faking  tlie  good  old  cultoms  of  your  forefathers  ? 

Think  not,  Sir,  that  I  would  impofe  upon  tenants  any  hardfliip 
or  privation,  to  which  I  would  not  fubmit  myfelf,  and  fubjeft  all 
other  clafles,  efpecially  the  clergy.  I  grant,  that  in  remote  and 
inacccffible  parts  of  Scotland,  where  there  are  no  inns,  and  few 
pafTengers  to  require  and  compenfate  for  the  creclion  of  inns,  i: 
is  highly  expedient  that  gentlemen,  farmers,  and  clergymen,  (hould 
have  a  fpare  bed  and  a  (pare  (lall  to  accommodate  a  traveller  or  a 
rcbtion  upon  occaftons.     Ilofpitality  to  map  and  bead  becomes 
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then  a  duty.  But  in  every  cultivated  and  populous  countiyi  bof- 
pitality  is  downright  nonfenfe.  Where  there  is  an  inn  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  his  houfe,  the  occupier  muft  be  a  ftranger  to 
economy  and  common  fenft,  who  does  not  fend  his  vifitprs  and 
their  horfes  to  it  at  night ; — and  if  there  be  none,  it  is  the  joint 
intereft  of  all  concerned  to  build  one.  Indeed  gentlemen,  in  fil- 
ing a  (ituation  for  a  new  houfe,  (hould  regard  contiguity  to  an  inn 
nbove  all  other  confiderations.  They  can  cure  dampnels  by  drain- 
ing, and  obtain  flielter  by  planting,  much  cheaper,  and  more  pro- 
fitably, than  they  can  ere^  an  inn  and  fuitable  ftables :  and,  at 
for  a  grand  or  beautiful  profpe£l,  their  pampered  guefts  will  be 
much  the  better  of  walking  a  mile  or  two  to  find  one.  In  Ihorti 
the  benefits,  both  to  individuals  and  to  fociety,  would  be  incalcul- 
able, was  only  one  half  of  the  time  which  is  at  prefent  fooliflilf 
fpent  in  vifiting  and  drefling  and  goffiping,  and  what  the  fafliion-p 
able  world  call  focial  amufements,  appropriated  by  every  man  to 
his  own  proper  concerns  :  and  this  remark,  which  holds  true  of 
all  ranks,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  farmers,  to  whom  the  fmalleft 
relaxation  of  diligence  is  ruin. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  more  company  fanners  en« 
tertain  in  their  own  houfes,  they  will  fpend  the  lefs  in  public  ones. 
But  what  occafion  is  there  for  either  ?  Cannot  they  ftav  foberly 
at  home  ;  fell  their  vi£lual,  or  cattle,  or  fheep,  to  purchaiers  com- 
ing to  look  at  and  offer  for  them  ?  or,  if  they  muft  go  to  market, 
cannot  they  defpatch  their  bufinefs  there  in  tne  forenoon,  and  be 
home  to  a  late  dinner  ?  By  fuch  a  condu£^,  they  avoid  all  pocket 
expenfes,  and  can  afford  to  fell  their  commodities  fo  much  the 
cheaper,  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  them  cuftomers.  The  but- 
cher,  the  baker,  the  miller,  the  cadger,  will  all  refort  to  them, 
certain  of  buying  below  market  price.  Many  advantages  attend 
this  mode  of  doing  bufinefs.  Their  goods  are  all  delivered  on  the 
farm ;  paid  for  when  delivered ;  and  carried  off  at  the  coft  and 
rifk  of  the  buyers.  Here  is  another  fource  of  gain,  from  which 
farmers  may  be  more  liberal  in  their  offers  of  rent  for  a  renewal 
of  their  leafes. 

You  fee,  Mr  Condu£lor,  that  I  am  armed  at  all  points  againft 
your  arguments  and  obje£l;ions.  And  I  defire  you  and  your  cor* 
refpondeilts  to  obferve,  that  I  have  all  alon^  proceeded  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  farmers  being  too  much  of  gentlemen  to  put  their 
own  hands  to  any  work.  Yet,  where  would  be  the  mighty  harm 
of  their  holding  a  plough,  or  driving  a  cart,  or  fetting  up  (looks, 
pr  building  (lacks,  upon  an  occafion  ?  Their  hands,  indeed,  might 
be  harder,  their  drcfs  coarfcr,  and  it  might  not  be  eafy  to  diftm* 
guidi  them  from  their  own  hired  labourers.  But  would  not  their 
):orfes  be  better  looked  after,  and  more  tenderly  ufed  ?   and  would 
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not  every  kind  of  work  be  performed  more  eipeditiouflyj  and  to 
better  purpofe  ?  Nor  would  I  reckon  it  anv  great  degradation, 
though  they  (hould  in  general  eat  with  their  ^rvants.  Their  pre- 
fence  would  check  grofs  and  foolilh  talking ;  their  grave  and  fo« 
lemn  manner  of  faying  grace  anil  returning  thanks,  would  pre* 
ferve  and  encourage  a  pious  fpirit ;  and  their  example  might  teach 
that  decency  of  behaviour  and  that  courtefy  of  manners,  in  which 
our  lower  ranks  are  fo  notorioufly  deficient.  IF,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  of  them  (hould  be  fo  very  newfangled  as  to  drop  the 
old-fafhioned  pradice  of  acknowledging  God  at  their  meals,  they 
might  be  reminded  of  that  becoming  duty  in  the  fociety  of  their 
fervants.  While  moral  purpofes  would  thus  be  anfwered,  it  is. 
difficult  to  conceive  in  what  re{pc£ks  the  interefts  of  agriculture 
would  fuffifr.  Land  would  not  be  worfe  ploughed,  or  more  care- 
lefftly  cleaned ;  horfes  would  not  fare  worle,  or  be  harder  wrought; 
the  crop  would  not  be  more  negligently  reaped,  or  flacked,  or 
thrafhed,  or  fold';  and  rents  would  not  be  lefs,  or  worfe  paid. 
Tenants,  indeed,  would  not  be  fo  Uberalh  treated ;  but  they  would 
not  have  the  (ame  defire  or  reli(h  for  tne  iiberalitj  of  their  land- 
lords. 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 

A  Laird. 

■ 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMBR's  MAGAZINB. 

On  the  Difeafe  in  Dogs  called  the  Diflemptr* 
Sir, 

Next  in  eftimation  to  the  farmer's  wife  and  horfe,  follows  his 
dog.  I  truft,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  confider  the  following 
communication  foreign  to  the  purpofes  of  your  far  famed  Maga-: 
zine,  or  unworthy  the  attention  of  its  editor. 

There  is  perhaps  no  difeafe  which  has  fo  frecjuently  baffled  the 
(kill  of  the  moil  experienced  practitioners  in  ammal  inedicine,  as 
that  called  the  diftemper  in  dogs.  The  beft  account  oi  its  fymp- 
toms  is,  I  believe,  eiven  by  Blane ;  and,  as  far  as  my  information 
extends,  his  medicines  have  proved  more  fuccefsful  than  thofe  of 
any  other  perfon.  Very,  very  often,  however,  do  they  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  cure  ;  and  this  valuable  animal  dies  a  lingering  and  mi- 
serable death.  A  pointer  bitch,  upon  which  I  fet  a  high  value, 
was  laft  autumn  feized  with  the  diftemper.  Immediate  recourfe 
was  had  to  Blane's  medicines,  but  without  efied.  She  continued 
to  difcharee  acrid  matter  from  the  noftrils,  to  ftagger  in  her  walk^ 
like  a  perfon  in  liquor  ;  her  flefli  wafted,  and  at  laft  (he  became 
paralytic,  dragging  her  hind  legs ;  a  fymptom  which  Mr  Blane 
confidersy  when  happening  in  the  btter  part  of  the  difeafe,  as  fap- 
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tal.     Under  thefe  circumftances,  and  when  I  was  upon  the  point 
of  or<iering  an  end  to  be  put  to  her  miferies,  I  faw  her  fall  down 
among  fome  grafs ;  and,  upon  going  to  the  fpot,  I  obferved  that. 
ihe  was  attempting,  though  in  vain,  to  eat  it.      I  took  the  hint 
which  Nature  gave,  and  ordered  a  handful  of  grafs  to  be  cut  in 
(hrcds  of  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  when  mixed  with  butter, 
as  a  vehicle,  to  be  put  down  the  aiiimars  throat.     This  doze  was 
repeated  three  times  every  twenty-four  hours.     In  a  very  few  days, 
amendment  was  to  be  marked  by  an  attentive  eye  ;  in  a  week,  the 
progrefs  was  obvious  to  every  byftandtr ;  and,  in  fourteen  days, 
the  principiil  fymptoms  were  in  a  great  meafure  removed*     The 
grafs  was  adminiftered  twice  a  d;iy,  for  another  week,  and  afteri. 
wards  gradually  difcontinued.     The  bitch,  by  the  end  of  the  fifth 
week,  was  in  excellent  health  j  and  fhe  has  been  lately  in  the  way 
of  becoming  a  mother.     No  vifible  operation  was  produced  by 
the  grafs,  except  a  more  frequent  difcharge  of  vifcid  phlegm  from 
the  throat  than  I  had  before  obferved.     The  bowels  were  not  ren- 
dered lax  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  under  the  neceflicy  of  occafion* 
ally  giving  fome  gentle  medicine. 

This  cafe  is  folitary  j  but,  as  a  cure  pointed  out  by  Nature,  it 
fiinlv  merits  attention ;  and  I  confefs  mvfelf  felicitous  that  it 
fliould  meet  the  public  eye,  that  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded 
of  making  trials  of  a  remedv,  which  is  fo  entirely  within  every 
one's  reach.  It  may  be  ncceflary,  upon  the  diftafe  being  firfl  ob- 
ferved, to  give  a  table  or  defert  fpoonful  of  fait,  according  to  the 
fiy.c^j  which  has  the  effeft  of  making  the  dog  fick ;  and  to  follow 
it  \\p  by  a  few  grains  of  calomel,  as  recommended  by  Mr  Blane. 
Shoulil  the  refult  of  any  trials  be  fent  to  you,  I  hope  you.  will  have 
the  goodnefs  to  give  them  a  piace  in  your  Magazine. 

I  cannot  deny  mvfelf  the  pleafure  which  this  communication 
T^fTords  me,  of  telling  the  Editor  that  I  am  a  conftant  and  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  Farmer's  Mnpazine,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
f.ir  outflrippcd  every  other  publication,  in  forwarding  the  beft  in- 
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TO  THE  CONPUCTOK.  CV  THE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  conccrn'uig  the  m:dc  of  Ploughing  and  Harrowing  Land  in 

ivet  iveaiher. 
Sir, 

As  the  following  mode  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  land  in  wet 
weather,  is  not  generally  known,  and  as  it  has  been  found  in  pracr 
rice  very  ufeful  by  the  farmers  of  wet  foils  in  this  neighbourhood, 
\  tiiink  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  communicate  to  you  the  follow- 
ing 
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ing  account  of  it  for  publication.  For  ploughing  in  the  way  to  be 
mentioned,  the  common  plough  drawn  by  the  point  of  the  beam, 
without  any  chain,  anfwers  very  well,  provided  the  muzzle  is  ho- 
rizontal, and  the  iron  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  nail  at  the  point  of 
the  beam,  is  vertical  or  perpendicular.  This  iron,  in  fome  provin- 
cial dialefls,  gets  the  name  of  the  Leys  of  the  plough.  The  objcft 
in  view  is  to  throw  the  point  of  draught  at  the  muzzle,  fo  much  to 
the  right  or  furrow  Hde  of  the  plough,  that  a  furrow  fiice  can  be 
cafily  taken  with  the  two  horfes  walking  in  the  furrow  before  each 
other,  and  not  touching  any  part  of  the  ploughed  land  at  all.  This 
is  completely  effefted  by  removing  the  muzzle,  the  breadth  be- 
twixt its  two  claws,  to  the  right  or  furrow  fide  of  the  point  of  the 
beam  \  which  is  done  as  follows.  A  faiall  piece  of  wood  muft  be 
procured,  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  fit  in  clofcly  between  the  two  claws 
of  the  muzzle,  and  prevent  them  from  tv/ifting ;  and  a  hole  muft 
be  then  made  through  the  wood  oppofite  to  the  nail-holes  in  the 
muzzle,  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  receive  the  nail  commonly  ufed. 
This  being  done,  the  muzzle,  with  the  piece  of  wood  between 
its  claws,  is  put  on  the  furrow  fide  of  the  point  of  the  beam;  and 
a  long  nail,  of  at  lead  the  common  thicknefs,  being  got,  it  is  en- 
tered at  the  ufual  hole  on  the  land  fide  of  the  iron  at  the  point  of 
the  beam  ;  then  through  the  correfponding  hole  on  the  oppofite 
or  furrow  fide  ;  and  then  through  the  two  claws  of  the  muzzle 
with  the  wood  between  them,  the  length  of  the  nail  being  calcu- 
lated, fo  as  to  make  the  point  of  it  projeft  about  an  inch  beyond 
the  furrow  fide  of  the  muzzle.  The  muzzle  is  now  in  the  pro- 
per pofition  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  wants  fome  fupport  on  the 
outer  fide,  at  the  point  of  the  nail,  to  keep  it  firm  in  that  pofi- 
tion. This  is  done  by  an  iron  chain  of  two  or  three  feet  long, 
the  outer  link  of  which  is  hooked  over  the  projefting  point  of  the 
nail,  and  the  other  end  of  it  fixed  to  the  beam,  a  few  inches  be- 
fore the  coulter,  by  a  ftaple,  or  other  contrivance ;  after  which, 
the  plough  may  be  yoked.  By  this  very  cheap  and  fimple  appara- 
tus, it  will  be  found  that  as  good  a  flice  may  be  cut,  with  the 
two  horfes  going  in  the  furrow,  as  can  be  done  in  the  common 
way,  and  that  without  leaving  the  imprcflion  of  a  horfe's  foot 
on  the  whole  field,  except  the  fide  ridges.  It  is  almofl  unnecef- 
fary  to  obfcrve,  that  traces  muft  be  got  for  the  fore  hoife,  and  a 
boy  to  drive.  It  will  alfo  occur  to  every  perfon  acquainted  with 
ploughing,  that  in  taking  out  the  laft  fiicc  of  the  ridge,  on  clear- 
ing the  furrow,  the  plough  will  be  more  immediately  brhind  the 
horfes,  than  in  turning  the  others.  This  requires  an  altera- 
tion ;  but  the  horizontal  niches  of  the  muzzle  will  be  found  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

In  fowing  wheat  on  wet  land,  a  mode  is  followed  of  har- 
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rowing  with  a  pole,  which  is  alfo  perfeflly  tffeStnz]  in  prcfenr- 
ing  the  ground  from  injury  by  poaching.  For  this  purpofef 
the  ridges  mud  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  breadth ;  which  is  by 
many  thought  fufHcient  for  wet  land  at  any  rate,  fo  as  to  be  corer- 
ed  by  three  harrows.  A  (Irong  wooden  pole  is  then  procuredi 
equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  ridge,  to  which  three  har- 
rovvs  are  attached,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  near  each  extre- 
mity. Two  horfes  are  then  yoked,  one  to  each  end  of  the  polci 
and  driven  along  the  two  furrows,  by  which  the  intervening 
ridge  is  harrowed.  In  this  operation,  it  is  found  proper,  in  or* 
der  to  keep  the  (ides  of  the  common  harrows  parallel  to  each  o- 
ther,  to  keep  one  of  the  horfes  about  three  feet  before  the  others 
which  has  the  defired  effeft ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  ridge^  in  place 
of  turning  ihort  to  the  one  next  it,  to  turn  round  to  each  alter- 
nate ridge,  which  gives  room  for  a  better  fweep^  and  keeps  the 
harrows  from  entangling. 

By  thefe  means,  a  good  deal  of  wheat  was  fown  in  this  ndgh- 
bourhood  in  December  lad,  where  it  would  have  been  quite  im- 
pradicable  in  any  other  way :  the  ground  was  completely  pr^ 
ferved  from  poaching,  and  the  braird  at  prefent  looks  very  pro- 
mifrng,  and  fuiEciently  thick.  No  perfon  would  truft  to  this  me- 
thod to  far  as  to  lofe  any  favourable  opportunity  of  fowing  when 
the  ground  is  dry ;  but  experience  has  (hown,  that,  in  this  wet 
climate,  feafons  often  occur  when  wet  land  cannot  be  fown  with 
wheat  in  the  ufual  way,  though  completely  prepared  \  and  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  the  method  detailed  is  of  great  ufe.  The  mode  of 
ploughing  mentioned  may  alfo  be  adopted  in  every  cafe,  where  it  b 
defireable  to  carry  forward  ploughing  on  land  too  wet  for  the  ordi- 
nal y  procefs  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  if  done  early  in  the  feafon,  the 
occurrence  of  froft  afterwards  does  away  in  a  great  meafure  the  bad 
confequences  which  generally  follow  wet  ploughing.     I  am,  &c. 

R.M. 

Dunbartoni   t^th  March,  1 808. 

TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Pleafures  of  Rural  Lift* 

Vivere  natura  si  convenienier  oportety 
Ponejidaque  domo  qiuerenda  est  area  primumf 
Novistine  locum  potiorem  rure  beato  ? 
Est  vhi  plus  tepeant  kiemes  ^     Ubi  gratior  aura 
Jjcniat  et  rahiem  Canis^  et  momenta  Leonts, 
Cum  semd  accepit  Solem/uribundus  acutum  ? 
£st  ubi  depeUat  somnos  minus  invida  cura  ? 
Deterius  Libycis  olet  aut  nitet  herba  lapillis  f 
Purior  in  vids  aqtia  tendit  rumpere  plumbum, 

Quanh 
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Quamy  qua  per  pronum  trepulat  cum  tnurmure  rivum  f 
Nempe  inXer  vartas  ntUritur  silva  cclumnas  : 
Laudaturque  domusy  longas  qua  prospicit  agros, 
Naturam  expeUesfurca  ;  tamen  usque  recurretf 
Et  mala  perrumpetjurtimjasiidia  victrix* 

Hoiu  £p.  ad  Fuse  1. 10. 

Sir, 

In  everjr  nation  and  in  every  ftage  of  fociety,  agricultare  hat 
drawn  mankind  fo  irrenftibly  to  its  purfuit,  that  from  this  circum- 
ftance  alone,  it  may  be  efteemed  the  real  natural  occupation  of  the 
human  race.  Many  other  employments  have,  no  doubt,  their 
pleafures  as  well  as  tneir  pains,  which  are  beft  eftimated  by  thofe 
who  are  deftined  to  pafs  their  lives  in  profecuting  them ;  but  agri- 
culture, though  followed  profeilionally  by  a  part,  is  the  fofteft  fo- 
bce,  and  the  mod  enviable  aim,  of  all  the  reft  of  mankind,  with- 
out diftindiion  of  rank,  of  riches,  or  of  profellion.  The  mechanic 
fighs  for  the  moment  when  he  may  be  enabled  to  refume  his  early 
habits  in  the  country  ;  the  labours  of  the  counting-houfe  and  of 
the  bar,  are  equally  ftimulated  by  the  defire  of  haftening  the  pe- 
riod of  rural  retreat ;  and  even  the  glorr  of  their  occupation  can- 
not (mother  this  natural  propenfity  in  ttie  breafts  of  thofe  whofe 
lot  it  is  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  field  of  battle,  or  of  the 
ocean.  Diflimilar  from  the  reft  of  their  fpecies  in  all  their  habits, 
except  this  mafter-paflion,  they  look  forward  to  an  honourable 
eftablifliment  in  the  country  as  their  beft  reward,  and  as  the  point 
to  which  all  their  exertions  are  diredied.  It  may  perhaps  be  juft- 
ly  obferved,  that  that  which  is  not  intrinfically  excellent,  can  on- 
ly in  one,  or  in  certain  points  of  view,  appear  to  advantage ;  but 
tnat  no  Gtuation  or  train  of  circumftances  can  hurt  the  luftre,  or 
impair  the  eligibility  of  that  which  is  entirely  excellent  in  its  na- 
ture. Thus  is  the  retreat  of  the  country  equally  falutary  and  fo- 
lacing  to  the  profperous  and  to  the  unfortunate.  The  heat  and 
the  fever  of  the  moft  brilliant  career  of  good  fortune,  which  erem 
fatigues  and  intoxicates,  creates  the  moft  ardent  defire  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  eafe,  the  refinement  of  mind,  and  the  cool  poflef- 
fion  of  reafon  which  the  country  alone  afibrds  \  and  the  ftings  of 
misfortune  which  are  fo  painfully  felt,  and  which  become  intoler- 
able amidft  the  glare  and  noife  of  the  bufy  world,  gradually  lofe 
their  poifon  in  the  fhade  of  rural  retirement,  where,  indeed,  as 
uprigot  man  will  ever  be  able  to  mould  his  happineis  to  his  wifti* 
*  'Tis  there  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  it  does  not  find. ' 

Health,  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
mi  which  is  so  profusely  squandered  amidst  intemperate  re» 
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\'els,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  a  town  life,  is  alone  to  be 
lured  back  by  following  the  more  congenial  avocations  of  the 
country  ;  the  mind  recovers  its  pristine  tone  of  energy,  and  the 
body,  from  being  emaciated  and  sickly,  becomes  healthy  and  invi- 
gorated. Amidst  the  constant  frivolous,  mercenary,  or  malicious 
pursuits  of  men  cooped  up  in  cities,  the  mind  insensibly  loses 
its  proper  elevation,  and  becomes  truly  base  and  vicious  ;  but 
that  man  has  little  estimable  in  liis  nature,  whose  faculties  ar^ 
not  purified  arid  elevated  amidst  rural  scenes.  Wliat  degree  of 
insensibility  must  he  not  possess,  who  is  not,  upon  the  first  re- 
turn of  the  soft  and  cheerful  influence  of  spring,  raised  with  en» 
thusiastic  gratitude  to  his  Maker, — who  can,  unmoved,  behold 
all  nature  starting  into  life  and  fertility,  fresh  in  youth  and  in 
beauty, — the  whole  creation  renovated,  and  ascendmg  to  perfec- 
tion, as  if  it  had  never  suffered,  or  never  was  to  suffer  decay,— 
its  luxuriance  and  prime  of  vigour,  its  golden  maturity,  and  its 
soothing  and  sympathetic  decline  ?  The  man  who  is  not  moved 
by  these,  has  surely  no  music  in  his  soul,  and  must  be  fit  for  all 
the  enormities  which  Shakespeare  supposes  to  exist  in  such  obdu- 
rate temperaments  as  are  insensible  to  melody  of  sound. 

Another  advantage  of  these  pleasures  of  the  country,  is,  that 
they  are  lasting  to  the  imagination  ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  are  capable  of  affording  perhaps  a  warmer  satisfaction  in 
memory,  than  in  reality  they  did  at  first.  This  is  not  the  ctse 
with  those  of  cities,  which  invariably  leave  little  to  interest,  and 
generally  produce  disgust  and  shame  upon  the  retrospect.  In 
short,  the  first  seems  to  be  the  constant  source  of  manly  and  in- 
nocent pleasure,  and  the  last  of  disappointment  and  lasting  mi- 
sery. 15ut  the  pleasures  of  the  rural  life  are  not  only  felt  in  every 
situation,  either  in  reality  or  in  imagination,  by  those  who  have 
received  from  the  cradle  those  impressions  which  the  natives  of 
the  country  first  imbibe  ;  but  such  is  the  natural  bias  of  tlie  hu- 
man race,  that  those  who  have  drawn  their  first  breath,  and  pas- 
sed their  earliest  years  amidst  the  smoke  of  cities,  evince  an  evi- 
dent and  unconquerable  propensity  towards  an  emancipation  from 
a  sLivery  to  which  they  seem  reluctantly  to  submit ;  as  those  ani- 
mals which  are  brought  up  in  Jiabits  dissimilar  to  their  nature  in 
a  domestic  slate,  want  only  the  convenient  opportunity  to  show 
IkiV/  much  thoy  have  \^Qr\  constrained,  and  how  much  more  they 
delight,  ev3n  in  want  and  liberty,  than  in  dependence  and  luxury. 
This  partiiiiity  to  the  country  in  persons  whose  habits  have  even 
b.:e;i  confined  Jo  the  streets  of  large  cities,  has  afforded  many 
rcencs  full  of  ridicule,  both  upon  the  stage  and  within  the  range 
tS  anocdotc.  Ignorance,  when  assuming  the  privileges  of  know- 
ledge, niw:t  ever  be  contemptible^^  and  often  laughable;  but  it  is 

certainly 
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Certainly  unjust  to  condemn,  even  to  ridicule,  tRe  man  who  only 
follows  awkwardly  the  most  congenial  avocations  of  his  naturci 
^nd  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  which,  he  has  been  de* 
barred  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  love, 
which  forms  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  life  of  almost 
every  man,  is  certainly  not  a  native  of  the  town,  but  of  the  coun- 
try.  The  shepherd,  in  Virgil,  found  it  a  native  of  the  rocks. 
This  passion,  in  all  its  delicacy  and  charms,  requires  the  peace 
and  the  sympathy  of  rural  scenery  to  nourish  it.  Amidst  the  sen- 
sual  riot  and  the  delirium  of  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  it  cannot 
exist.  Every  thing,  in  the  first,  tends  to  refine,  to  beautify,  and 
to  rivet  this  delightful  passion.  While,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  im- 
possible, in  its  genuine  state,  to  have  the  smallest  foundation  in 
the  latter,  where  every  thing  conspires  to  blunt  the  best  feelings 
of  the  mind,  and  to  render  it  ridiculous. 

It  is  true,  that,  with  many  dispositions,  the  country  affords  not 
the  charms  which  it  does  to  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  it  pre- 
sents to  these  a  disgusting  tedium,  and  a  vacancy  which  they  do 
not  feel  amidst  the  more  turbulent  scenes  of  society :  But  it  may 
be  truly  remarked,  that  these  persons  have  not  to  blame  the  wea- 
risomeness  of  the  country  for  their  feelings,  but  the  depravity  of 
their  own  habits,  which,  being  accustomed  to  the  most  violent 
provocatives,  are  insensible  to  tnose  placid  joys  which  neither  sti- 
mulate nor  fatigue  by  exciting  to  the  utmost.  It  was  the  well 
known  remark  of  a  celebrated  and  intriguing  French  lady,  when 
in  the  country,  *  that,  for  her  part,  she  never  could  enjoy  ces  a^ 
tnusemerits  honnetes ;  *  and  those  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  had 
certainly  better  look  for  enjoyments  to  their  taste,  where  they 
can  most  easily  meet  with  them,  than  run  to  disappointment  and 
chagrin  in  the  pursuit  of  rural  felicity.  Many,  by  having  formed 
romantic  and  childish  notions  of  country  morals  and  happiness, 
:ye,  upon  the  first  discovery  of  the  reality  not  being  equal  to  the 
chimerical  ideas  they  had  formed,  disgusted  for  ever  at  what  they 
had  once  so  fondly  cherished  :  But,  surely,  such  persons  have 
likewise  themselves  to  blame  for  their  weakness  and  want  of 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  admits  not  of  any  degree  ap- 
proaching perfection,  either  in  virtue  or  felicity.  If,  therefore, 
they  have  found  knavery  and  strife  to  be  the  produce  of  rural  as 
well  as  urban  life,  they  ought  at  least  to  investigate  in  what  pro- 
portion they  abound  in  each  ;  and  if  the  comparison  is  fairly 
made,  they  will  find  little  room  for  complaint  against  the  coun- 
try. Since  we  cannot  attain  perfection,  we  ought  to  give  tl  e 
palm  to  the  nearest  approach  to  it ;  and  certainly,  of  the  two,  the 
preference  will  not  be  found  upon  tlie  side  gf  the  inhabitanis  of 

cities. 
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I  have  several  times  remarkedi  that  habits  of  rufal  life  have 
prevailed  to  a  very  considerable  degree  in  towns  of  a  certain 
magnitude!  not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  In 
the  vicinity  of  these,  I  have  observed  that  the  demand  for  land  to 
accommodate  those  of  such  habits  has  been  ver^  great ;  and  that 
this  has  occasioned  a  very  high  rent  to  be  paid  for  lands  at  a  eon* 
venient  distance ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  remark,  that  the  great  cities  do  not  possess  a  population  which 
pays  much  attention  to  agriculture.  The  natural  manners  of  the 
country,  in  the  first  case,  predominate  over  the  acquired  customs 
and  propensities  of  the  cities ;  while,  in  the  last,  the  intensity  of 
the  train  of  thinking  and  acting  peculiar  to  cities,  entirely  absorbs 
into  its  vortex  every  part  of  the  population  \  so  that  regular,  large 
farms,  often  come  nearer  to  the  suburbs  of  them,  than  to  the 
vicinity  of  smaller  towns.  From  my  own  situation,  I  have  been 
led  into  a  pretty  minute  observation  of  the  habits  of  people  pos- 
sessing small  pieces  of  ground  near  a  town  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude in  my  close  neighbourhood  ;  and  it  is  astonishing,  to  what 
a  height  of  rent  and  of  labour  these  poor  people  will  go,  merely 
(though  they  are  not  sensible  of  the  cause),  that  they  may  have 
their  natural  inclination  indulged,  of  passing  part  of  their  tune  in 
rural  employment.  These  persons  readily  pay  as  high  as  six,  and 
even  seven  guineas,  for  an  acre  of  land,  in  order  to  put  it  under 
potatoes,  if  the  distance  is  not  great.  Now,  including  their  ma- 
nure, seed,  and  the  expense  of  horses,  (leaving  their  personal  la- 
bour entirely  out  of  view),  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  their 
crop  can  anywise  reimburse  them.  This  I  have  often  told  them, 
and  brought  the  calculation  fairly  against  them.  They  had  little 
to  urge  against  what  I  advanced  \  but  they  persisted  in  asserting 
that  they  liked  to  have  the  produce  of  their  own  labour,  better 
than  to  spend  their  money  in  the  market.  A  very  inconsiderable 
difference  hi  distance  makes  a  very  great  difference  in  the  value  of 
lands,  which  derive  their  demand  from  the  taste  of  persons  of  the 
description  I  have  mentioned.  When  the  walk  is  k)  be  a  little 
extended,  three  or  four  pounds  is  reckoned  a  great  rent ;  a  little 
further,  the  land  must  be  given  gratis ;  further  still,  it  must  be 
ploughed  by  the  proprietor  ;  and,  lastly,  the  dung  must  be  carried 
by  the  proprietor  to  remote  places,  the  land  ploughed,  and  the 
crop  carried  home — the  land  oeing  given  free.  This  plainly  de- 
monstrates to  my  mind,  that  these  persons  pay  for  the  lioerty 
of  having  scope  for  the  relaxation  of  rural  labour,  as  much  as 
others  pay  for  diversions  of  different  sorts ;  and  certainly,  ard- 
zans,  .and  persons  of  sedentary  occupations,  derive  both  health 
and  happiness  from  the  hours  which  they  devote  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  exercise  and  calmness  in  the  fields,  that  perhaps  are  well 

worth 
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worth  the  price  which  they  pay.  for  them.  The  value,  or  rather 
the  rent  paid  for  land,  has  struck  me  as  being  inexplicable  to  rea- 
son ;  and  unless  the  manners  of  the  people  are  taken  into  the 
scale,  I  am  certam  that  no  arguments  or  elucidations  whatever, 
can  explain  this  subject,  with  all  the  facts  which  may  be  brought 
forward,  connected  with  it. 

I  once  made  it  my  study  to  ascertain  the  average  rent  of  lands 
near  the  great  towns  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  London— 
from  London  to  Bath — and  in  the  county  of  Kent.  About  Dur« 
ham,  I  found  it  to  be  about  five  pounds  per  acre  ;  at  Ferrybridge 
only  three  pounds  \  at  Stamford,  still  lower  \  at  Bugden,  thirty 
or  forty  shillings.  In  the  counties  bordering  the  London  and 
Bath  roads,  ten  years  ago,  it  was  about  twenty-five  shillings.  At 
Eltham,  in  Xent,  only  nine  miles  from  London,  I  found  a  tenant 
in  long  possession  at  sixteen  shillings  ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
rise  he  offered  up  to  twenty  shillings,  was  a  great  rent.  Close  to 
Margate,  the  lands  were  at  twenty  shillings,  till  within  these  very 
few  years,  when  they  have  been  let  at  forty.  About  Canterbury, 
Sandwich,  and  Ashtord,  nearly  the  same  \  around  the  two  last, 
indeed,  rather  lower.  AH  these  Kentish  lands  were  of  the  best 
soil  in  the  county,  and  laboured  to  the  best  advantage  \  and  I 
had  particular  occasion  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances I  state  regarding  them,  as  they  belonged  to  a  gentleman 
of  whom  I  made  the  inquiry.  This  ineouality  of  rent  is  truly 
wonderful,  if  we  suppose,  as  is  the  case,  that  the  soil  is  excellent 
in  all  the  cases  stated ;  and,  I  apprehend,  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  supposition,  that  in  these  counties,  the  other  avocations 
of  the  people  make  them  perfectly  unwilling  to  engage  in  rural 
bbour,  unless  their  profits  are  so  large  as  to  allow  them  a  great 
latitude  of  expensive  living.  The  poor's  rates  and  tithes  cannot 
account  for  such  a  lowness  of  rent,  where  it  might  be  expected 
to  be  very  high.  In  my  own  neighbourhood,  I  am  not  tt  all  sur- 
prised, that,  considering  the  avidity  with  which  our  townspeople 
take  lands  for  their  potatoes,  the  occupiers  of  fields  make  the  bu- 
siness profitable,  even  at  the  high  rents  they  pay  \ — because  they 
have  no  constant  farm  establishment  to  keep  up ;«— they  haye  other 
employments,  £rom  which  the v  derive  profit^ — they  have  thejr 
lands  put  into  heart,. even  at  tne  high  rent  they  have  to  pay  die 
landlord,  the  first  year; — the  second,  they  are  sure,  without  ma- 
nure, of  ten  or  a  dozen  bolls  of  wheat  or  barley  per  acre  \  and,, 
for  three  years  thereafter,  of  a  grass  crop,  which  will  average  ten 
or  twelve  guineas,  without  putting  them  to  the  smallest  cost  or 
trouble  (—the  breaking  up  the  grass  land  insures  a  good  qrop  of 
oats  or  wheat,  probably  worth  twelve  guineas.  So  that,  when 
fhe  land  require!  new  energy,  they  have  only  to. let  it  out^  as.at 

firsts 
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first,  to  the  cultivators  of  potatoes,  without  troiibJe  or  expense, 
and  often  with  profit  to  themselves.  When  this  is  compared 
wiih  the  privations,  and  the  vast  labour  and  shifrs  which  farmers, 
in  the  disiiicts  f;ir  from  population  and  arbitrary  demand,  are  ex- 
posed to,  t]ie  great  ditlorence  in  the  value  of  the  respective  lands 
will  not  appear  strange.  I  shouli!,  hov/ever,  be  sorry  if  any  thing  I 
have  said  sl.ould  be  reckoned  an  apology  for  the  demand  of  high 
rents  for  lanJ  :  such  demands  are  so  much  recommended  by  self-in- 
terest, and  often  by  the  urgency  of  a  proprietor's  expenses,  that  it 
would  beCjU'ito  .^nperfluous,  and  indeed  ungracious,  to  write  in  fa- 
vour of  them.  If  wc  suppose  the  proper  rent  to  be  one  third  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  acre,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  ratio  now  re- 
ceived, it  is  certain  that  it  is  the  highest  acknowledged  rate  of  ap- 
portioning the  master's  share,  which  we  hear  of  among  modern  or 
ancient  nations ;  for  the  proportion  of  one  fifth,  and  even  one 
tenth,  will  often  be  met  with  as  the  part  due  from  the  cultivators 
for  the  use  of  the  land,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Nothing,  indeed,  tends  more  to  the  varying  the  state  of  the  prices 
of  every  thing  useful  to  mankind,  than  the  rises  and  fluctua- 
tions in  ihe  rent  and  produce  of  land.  These  may  be  reckoned 
to  be  on  one  side,  and  every  other  article,  both  in  respect  to  ma- 
nufactures and  bodily  and  mental  labour,  on  the  other.  Should 
a  maximum  be  placed  upon  either,  it  would  soon  lose  its  due  va- 
lue, if  tlie  other  \vas  not  incumbered  with  something  similar. 
But  as  the  price  of  land  and  its  produce,  may  be  said  to  pour  into 
the  scale  in  one  great  strejim,  while  the  other  can  only  be  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  filled  from  unseen  and  small  rivulets,  the  result 
muht  be,  that  the  rise  of  land  will  even  be  more  active  and  deci- 
sive ill  adding  to  the  prices  of  the  necessailes  of  life,  than  the 
latter  can  immediately  create  an  apology  for  the  exorbitant  de- 
mand of  liigh  and  uncommon  rents. 

being, *Sir,  a  real  lover  of  the  country,  and  of  all  the  pleasures 
and  labours  of  a  country  life, — having  lived  considerably  and  re- 
luctantly in  cities, — I  have  presumed  to  send  these  observations,  in 
case  you  may  deem  them  worthy  of  a  corner  of  your  Magazine  ; 
;\nd  1  shall  conclude  with  honest  Horace's  fervent  v/ish  towards 
the  country,  which  has  often  been  mine, 

O  ruSy  quatuk  ego  te  aspiciam  ?  quanchquc  llcelit 
Kujw  vttcruvi  Itbris^  nunc  s'.mno  et  ineriib'us  horis 
JJiiCerc  sol'h'it.f  :i:ctir:(l.'  cNivia  vittV  ? 

IP 

I  am,  Sir, 

Ycur  constant  reader, 

SiiVERUS. 


TO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late  Rise  in  the  Value  of  Landm 

Sir, 

The  late  rise  in  the  valiie  of  land  has  excited  considerable  sp^ 
culation  in  the  world ;  but  I  have  not  seen  any  attempt  to  account 
for  so  very  extraordinary  a  circumstance.  The  subject,  confes- 
sedly, is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  deserves  to  be  investi- 
gated. I  do  not  pretend,  in  what  I  am  about  to  offer  to  your  no- 
tice, to  have  exhausted  so  extensive  a  field ;  but  I  flatter  myself 
that  none  of  your  readers  will  close  the  perusal  of  this  inquiry, 
without  being  sensible  of  having  learnt  sorriething. 

The  causes  of  the  rise  are  numerous ;  and  to  treat  each  of  them 
to  its  full  extent,  would  require  more  rooni  in  your  Magazine^ 
than  can  with  propriety  be  spared.  I  write,  therefore,  more  iii 
the  way  of  provoking  discussion,  than  of  pretending  to  illustrate 
these  causes ;  some  of  them  being  of  a  doubtful,  and  others  of 
an  abstruse  nature.  It  may  be  found  also,  that  the  different 
causes  are  not  arranged  in  so  regular  or  philosophical  an  order  as 
could  have  been  wished ;  but  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  for  the 
reader  to  place  them  properly  in  his  own  mind. 

1// Cause — *  The  Quantity  of  Land  in  Great  Britain  is  faeed, 
'  and,  from  tJie  nature  of  the  thing,  incapable  of  increase,  vjhilt 
^  the  Wealth  or  Money  of  the  Country,  on  the  other  hand,  heu 
*  been  augmenting  in  a  very  considerable  ratio, '  Great  Britaia 
contains  exactly  the  same  number  of  square  acres  now  that  it  did 
5000  years  ago.  The  wealth  of  the  country,  however^  that  is 
to  say,  the  number  of  pounds  Sterling,  whether  in  the  more  solid 
form  of  gold,  or  in  the  apparently  perishable  shape  of  paper,  has 
been  infinitely  increased  in  point  of  quantity  within  these  five 
years.  Supposing,  for  the  figures  are  of  no  earthly  consequence^ 
that  in  Britain  there  were,  in  the  first  year  of  our  way  of  com- 
puting time,  ten  millions  of  superficial  acres,  and  that  ue  moneys 
the  thing  to  be  given  for  it,  by  the  purchaser  to  the  seller,  was 
exactly  10  millions  of  pounds.  This  statement  is  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  proportion  which  the  land  is  supposed  to 
bear  to  the  money.  Upon  this  supposition,  the  quantity  of  land 
and  money  being  identically  the  same,  one  acre  for  every  pound, 
they  stand  in  relation  to  one  another  as  one  is  to  one,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  two  are  equal.  The  land  and  money,  therefore;^ 
may  be  said  to  possess  an  equal  value,  or  that  an  aere  of  the  one 
is  worth  just  a  pound  Sterling  of  the  other.  We  all  know  very 
well,  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  one  article  with  another,  de- 
pends upon  the  relative  proportion  between  the  two  in  respect  to 
quantity,  limited,  however^  by  the  qutkntum  of  demand,  upon  the 
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part  of  intending  purchasers.     Tins  is  the  only  circumstance  that 
possibly  can  affect,  in  tlie  most  remote  degree,  the  principle  I 
have  just  been  stating.     As  the  whole  of  the  one  goes  for  the 
whole  of  the  other,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.     It  is  not  less  true 
than  that  six  and  half  a  dozen  are  the  selfsame  number  diiFerent- 
ly  expressed.     In  the  1808,  we  find  the  number  of  square  acres 
to  bo  exactly  the  same  as  they  were  5000  years  ago,  that  is,  ten 
millions ;  but  the  money  has  increased  in  quantity  from  ten,  to  one 
lumdrod  millions.  In  these  good  old  times,  our  ancestors  gave  what 
i$  now  called  a  twenty  shilling  note  for  an  acre  of  land ;  and  we, 
their  children,  nov/  pay  ten  times  the  cum  for  the  same  quantity. 
It  is  for  the  very  plain  and  simple  reason  I  have  just  now 
statcil,  that  a  purchase  of  land,  in  an  improving  country,  must 
iin.iviji.iably  turn  out  a  profitable  speculation,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  making  a  return  to  tlie  buyer  of  5  per  cent,  from  the 
outset.     Upon  the  selfsame  principle,  too,  money  invested  upori 
heritable  security  must  ultimately  be  a  losing  business ;  and,  at 
the  tciiViinatioii  of  a  certain  nunib?r  of  years,  the  monied  man 
'.vill  have  lost  just  as  much  as  the  landed  proprietor  has  gained. 
Tc  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  gain  of  the  latter  is  not 
of  the  abstract  or  positive  kind,  but  only  of  the  relative  or  nega- 
tive species.     In  relation  to  another  landholder,  he  is,  in  this 
point  of  view,  no  gainer ;  for  an  acre  of  his  land  is  wprtli  jus^ 
tiie  same  as  a  like  quantity  belonging  to  another  of  the  samQ 
value.     A  and  B,  therefore,  qua  landholders,  are  equally  rich  in 
fhe  yr^r  one,  as  in  the  year  1«0S  ;   for  the  quantity  of  land  bc-^ 
ing  precisely  the  same  at  both  periods,  if  an  acre  of  the  one 
comes  to  be  exchanged  for  the  like  superficies  of  the  other,  tliQ 
one,  c.vter'is  prrihus^  will  go  just  for  tlic  other.     Quantity,  not 
equality,  is  at  present  in  view.     There  is,  therefore,  no  increase 
in  the  real  v.ilue  of  the  thing  itself, — no  abstract  positive  aug- 
mentation of  value ;  for,  when  compared  with  itself,  it  is  idenr 
tically  the  same  at  both  periods.     When  land,  however,  comes  to 
be  given  away  for  money,  or  put  in  comparison  witli  that  com-* 
modity,  we  find  that  it  has  now  become  ten  times  more  valuable 
than  it  was  5000  years  ago.     In  its  exchangeable  or  relative  ca- 
pacity, then,  it  has  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree.     Individual 
v/ealth,  economists  know,  is  merely  compar.itive  or  relative,  when 
a  niition,  or  any  collection  of  individuals,  is  under  consideration. 
For  example,  if  every  individual  was  worth  1000/.,  each  would* 
no  I'.oubt,  be  possessed  of  wealth  to  tiiat  amount ;  but,  in  a  com- 
pari:.on  of  the  riclies  of  the  whole  body,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  v/ealth  of  A  and  that  of  3  was  the  same,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  no  one  is  richer  than  another.     Were  we  to  suppose  national 
-^p'alth  to  be  represented  whoiiy  by  money,  and  no  part  of  it  in 
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the  form  oF  lanj,  in  that  case  none  of  the  individuals  in  the 
community  would  be  gainers  or  losers  by  the  increase  or  aug- 
mentation that  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  money.  But  the 
wealth  of  a  country  is  reprefented,  among  olher  things,  by  land  as 
well  as  by  money ;  thofc  perfons,  therefore,  .who  invert  their  pro- 
perty in  land,  will,  at  a  particular  period,  be  comparatively  richelr 
than  thofe  who  retain  it  in  the  fliape  of  money,  or  who  have  lent 
it  out  upon  perFonal  or  heritable  fecurity.  The  one  began  to  im- 
prove, the  moment  il  was  laid  out  upon  the  purchafe  of  land,  anil 
the  other  to  fall  off,  the  inftant  it  was  lent  out  to  the  b6rrower4 
In  a  comparative  point  of  view,  therefore,  of  the  two,  land  and 
money,  the  former  is  the  more  valiiable  of  the  two,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  one,  A,  is  certain  of  being  richer 
in  the  above  fenfe  than  thte  holder  of  the  othet,  fe,  at  a  determi- 
nate period.  This  is  becaufe  land,  from  remaining  rtatioilary  as  to 
quantity,  comes  to  be  of  more  value  than  money,  from  its  aug- 
menting as  to  quantity. 

id  Caiife — *  A  greater  Quantity  ef  Agf'icultural  CqpitaL  *  It  is 
imiverfally  admitted,  now,  that  a  farmer  gets  out  of  land  exa£liy 
in  proportion  as  he  puts  into  it.  The  amount  again  of  what  hf? 
configns  into  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  is  in  proportion  to  the  ex^ 
tent  of  his  capital*  Esi  nihtid  nihil  fiu  If  a  farmei:  undertake* 
the  cultivation  of  500  acres  of  land,  with  a  capital  of  500I.,  he 
tan  raife  a  certain  number  of  bolls^  or  feed  a  limited  number  of 
cattle  only*  The  profit  that  the  agriculturtft  derives  from  the 
land  which  he  cultivates,  is  irt  proportion  precifely  to  its  produce^ 
whcthei:  that  be  in  grain  or  cattle^  The  rent,  again,  ivhich  he? 
comes  under  an  engagement  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  muft  be  li- 
Jnitcd,  in  its  amount,  to  the  profit  that  he  draws  from  the  farm, 
I  fliall  fuppbfe  that  the  profit  which  he  makesj  and  the  r^nt  whicil 
he  pays  to  the  ptroprietot,  the  fame  fiim,  1  del.  each.  Under  thid 
faiode  of  manaj^'ement  then,  the  lands  in  queftion,  are  worth  no 
more  than  3000I.  Sterling,  being  the  amount  of  the  rent  multi^ 
plied  by  30  years  purchafe.  From  a  want  of  capital,  he  is  un- 
ftble  to  drain  the  land,  to  enclofe  it,  to  maniire  it,'  ahd  to  execute 
a  thoufand  other  improvements  of  a  like  nature,  which  hi^  better 
fenfe  has  taught  him  woitld  quadruple  the  produce  of  his  farm^ 
and  with  it  the  profit  to  himfelf,  and  the  rent  to  his  laiidlordi 
Inflcad  of  raifing,  for  example,  crops  of  wheat  ^nd  beans  al-i 
fcrnatcly,  he  is,  from  a  want  of  capital,  ihider  the  ftecefltty,  pcr- 
naps,  of  being  fatisficd  with  a  crop  of  oats,  afterwards  one  of 
feay,  and  to  paftui*e  the  laiid  for  feveral  years,  until  nature  has  re- 
iiovated  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  capable  of  producing 
bats  with  little  or  no  application  of  manure.  Under  this  pitiful 
ttisinagemehtj  the  capability  of  the  land  is  unknown,  and  its  pro* 
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<lu£lLve  powers  rcpreffed  by  the  w^nt  of  capital,  judicioufly  ap 
plied  to  its  improvement.  SuppoHng  that  this  faid  farm  of  500^ 
acres  fhould  produce  to  the  farmer  500I.  of.  profit,  and  to  the 
landlord  the  like  fum  in  rent,  (and  this  cafe  is  by  no  .means  impnv 
bable,)  by  a  proper  application  of  capital,  in  manuring,  drainm^ 
&c. ;  then,  upon  the  fame  data  as  the  other,  it  would  bring 
i5,ocol.  inftead  of  3000I.  when  brought  to  the  hammer-  It  is 
upon  this  principle,  in  fome  meafure,  that  we  find  an  incoming. 
tenant  realize  money  from  a  farm,  which  yielded  but  a  miferaUe 
pittance  to  the  one  who  left  it.  The  latter  drew  from  the  land 
merely  what  his  fmall  capital  enabled  him  to  put  into  it,  and  the 
other  all  that  the  land  was  capable  of  producing,  under  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  mode  of  managennent.  It  will  be  admitted,  £ 
prefume,  that  an  infinitely  greater  capital  is  now  invefted  is 
farming,  than  in  former  times ;  and,,  therefore,  upon  the  fore- 
going reafoning,  which  is  incontrovertible,  the  late  unexampled' 
rife  in  the  value  of  land,  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  above 
circumftance. 

3^  Caufe — ^  Jn  improved  Cultivation  of  the  SoiL  *  Th^ 
has  been,  of  late  years,  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  cultiva-^ 
tion  of  land,  and  we  have  uniformly  feen  a  correfponding  ii^ 
creafe  in  the  value  of  die  raw  material,  go  hand  in  hand  with 
it.  If  too  little  manure  be  applied,,  or  if,,  from  ignorance,  it  is 
not  properly  mixed  with  the  foil  *,  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  a  crop 
fo  abundant  will'  not  be  raifed,  as  when  a  proper  quantity  has 
been  adminiftered.  A  great  deal  has  of  late  years  been  done  in 
the  article  of  manuring  the  foiV  attd  uniformly  with  the  effeO.  of 
producing  greater  crops  to  the  farmer,  and  of  courfe  a  higher  rent 
to  the  landlord.  Farmers  now  attend  infinitely  more  to  the  drain- 
ing of  land,  which  not  only  improves  it  by  tfie  removal  of 
fuperabundant  moifturc,  but  permits  the  manure  to  operate  in 
full  force.  They  are  alfo  fatisfied  of  the  incalculable  import-* 
ance  of  enclofures,  which  admit  of  a  regular  rotation  of  cropsy 
in  the  fulleit  and  completed  manner ;  by  which  the  produce  of 
the  farm  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  same  return  made  from 
it  in  a  much  more  economical  way.  But,  without  entering  into 
particulars,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  agriculture  of  East  Lo- 
thian with  that  of  Argyleshire,  to  be  sensible  of  the  effects  of  an 
enlightened  style  of  farming  upon  the  value  of  land.  No  doubt^ 
the  climate  and  soil  of  the  former  is,  in  m^ny  respects,  more  ad- 
apted to  cultivation  than  that  of  the  latter  i  but  still  tlie  vastly 
heavier  produce  of  the  one  is  to  be  attributed,-  in  a  very  great  de-* 
^ree,  to  the  superior  mode  of  management  of  the  soil.  Indeed^. 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  prove,  that  good  farming  will  produce 
more  grain  cateris  paribus  than  bad.  It  is  one  01  those  self-evi- 
dent 
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dent  propositions  which  no  demonstration  can  make  clearer  than 
it  is  at  first  sight. 

4/A  Cause^-^  An  Abridgement  of  Human  and  Animal  Lahour 
^  employed  in  the  CtJlture  of  the  Soil, '  The  produce  of  land  is  gene- 
r^ly  divided  into  three  portions  ;  l/f)  Expense  of  farming ;  2d» 
Rent  to  the  landlord ;  an4»  Sd/TroRt  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not. 
my  business  at  present  to  inquire  into  .the  accuracy  of  this  divi : 
sion  of  the  total  produce,  an^,  in  particular,  if  the  allowance  for 
the  first  article  be  too  high  ^r  too  low.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  that  expenses  are  really  incurred 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Those  expenses  are  necessarily  a 
deduction  from  thfe  others  j  therefore,  if  there  were  none  z% 
all,  or  if  they  were  less,  both  the  landlord's  rent  and  the  fanner's 
profit  would  be  greater,  if  in  a  particular  farm,  for  example^  - 
the  annual  expenses  were  200/.,  and  the  rent  and  profit  as  much^ 
it  would,  of  course,  follow,  that  if  there  was  a  saving  upon  the 
first  of  100/.  a  year,  the  two  last  would  be  greater  by,  we  shall 
suppose,  50/.  a  piece.  The  land,  therefore,  when  brought  to  sale 
would,  in  addition  to  its  former  value  of  6000/.,  the  rent  multi* 
plied  by  thirty  years  purchase,  bring  the  /urther  sum  of  .1500/., 
the  saving  of  50/.  multiplied  by  the  same  number  of  years  pur- 
chase. By  the  introduction  of  the  thrashing-mill  hupfian  labour 
has  been  considerably  abridged,  and  by  a  more  economical  use  of 
horses  in  agriculture  farming  expense  has  been  considerably  les- 
sened, and,  of  course,  the  other  two  augmented  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion. Were  it  possible  to  economize  human  and  animal  la- 
bour, as  much  in  agriculture  as  it  has  been  done  in  manufactures, 
land  would  rise  prodigiously  in  vafue ;  for  the  expenses  attend- 
ing its  cultivation  are  great,  and  yearly  upon  the  increase.  In 
this  way  a  little  has  been  done,  and  .there  ,can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  will  hereafter  *be  performed  by  ingenious  and  enterprizing 
people,  in  an  age  supenor  to  all  that  has  gone  before  it  in  indus- 
try and  talent.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  improvement  better  calcu- 
lated to  abridge  human  and  animal  labour  than  roads  and  canals. 
This  must  be  sufiicieiitly  evident  to  any  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  recollecting,  when  land- carriage,  for  the  want  of  roads^ 
was  conducted  wholly  upon  the  backs  of  horses,  and  compare  it 
with  the  prodigious  heavy  loads  now  drawn  by  the  same  .animak 
upon  a  turnpike  road.  It  is  partly  for  this  reasQp  that  land 
in  the  neighlx>urhood  of  a  large  town  lets  higher  than  ground 
of  equal  value  twenty  miles  off;  because  the  additional  land- 
^carriage  necessary  in  the  one  ia  wholly  saved  in  the  other  in- 
stance. 

5th  Cause — ^  The  introduction  of  Turnip  Husbandry^  and  oth^r 
^\mhfe  emd  improved  modes  of  Cultivation  of  the  Land, '    A  su*- 
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pcrior  mode  of    cultivating  wheat   and  other   crops,    already 
^nown»  as  raising  the  value  of  land  by  increasing  its  producci 
has  been  already  treated  of.     The   introduction  of  the  turnip! 
husbandry  and    o^Her  green  crops,   though   a  different  cause, 
has  precisely  the   same   effect,   and  iQ  the  very  identical  way, 
by  increasing  the  produce   of    the    soil.     Before    the   use  at 
green  crops,  the  common  rotation  of  farms,  if  it  can  be  dig- 
nified with  such  an  appellation,   was   to  rob  the   land  by  tak- 
ing  white   crops  in   succession  so  long  as   the   returns  Wx>uld 
compensate   the    expense   of    seed   and    labour.      When    thus 
about  to  expire  under  the  hands  of  the  doctor,  it  was  suffer- 
ed, from  necessity,  to  remain  for  a  number  of  years"  in  a  mip 
serablc  unproductive  state,  until  it  recovered  itself  in  the  hesfi 
way  it  could.     By  this  mode  of  farming,  it  is  very  evident  tha^ 
land  under  such  vile  treatment  was  capable  of  producing  but 
little  corn  or  grass,  in  comparison  of  what  it  ihight  do  under  a 
more  enlightened  management.     Until  the  introduction  of  green 
crops,  it  was  impossible  to  practise  that  just  rotation  of  tillage, 
which,  by  combining  in  their  proper  proportions,  the  white  and 
green  kinds  of  culture,  Seems  the  best  adapted  of  any  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  of  vegetable  and  animal  food.     The 
quantity  of  manure  on  hand,  without  which  land  cannot  be 
cultivated  to  any  advantage  either  to  landlord  or  tenant,  could 
not  be  augmented  under  such  policy,  and,  therefore,  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  the  soil  was  totally  at  a  stand.     BesideSj^ 
even  the  ground  for  which  the  farmer  happened  to  have  ma^ 
nure,  could  not,  in  many  instances,  be  kept  clean  and  in  per- 
fect condition,    without   the   assistance  of  summer  and  winter 
fallows.     This  sleep  of  nature  yet  returns  too  often  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public,  and  of 
inclividnah  themselves.     The  green   husbandry,   however,   pos- 
sesses the  property  both  of  cleaning  the  soil,  and  augmenting  its 
produce,  and  by  that  means  banishing,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
necessity  of  fallows.     I  can  easily  conceive,  that  by  the  complete 
extension  of  green  crops  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country]^' 
ii  quantity  of  inanurc  may  be  produced  sufficient  to  raise  white 
?.nii  green  ci'ops  every  where,  and  render  it  unnecessary  for  the 
farn-icr  to  depasture  liia  ground  during  a  series  of  years  for  the 
purpose  of  renovation.     When  this  very  simple  combination  has 
taken  place,  the  quantity  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  produced 
by  the  land  has  reached  its  a^n^e^     With  this  augmentation  in  the 
produce,  it  has  been  shown,  the  value  of  land  also  rises.    To 
what  extent  this  additional  value  may  be  attributed  to  the  intro-' 
Juction  of  the  green  husbandry,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  ^ 
but  th:it  much  is  owing  to  itj  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  duy 
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biety.    This  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose ;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  be  proving  more  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  occasion. 
^h  Cause — *  A  more  liberal  connexion  between  landlord  and  tenant 

*  titan  heretofore.  *  In  proportion  as  proprietors  of  land  become 
enlightened  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  tenant  becomes  more  and  more  liberal. 
I  should  humbly  apprehend,  that  all  which  a  landlord  has  to  take 
care  of,  in  the  letting  of  his  land,  is  to  procure  the  highest  rent 
from  the  best  man  ;  and  to  take  the  tenant  bound,  in  case  of  re- 
moval, to  leave  the  farm  in  the  same  condition  it  would  have 
been,  had  he  remained  in  possession  of  the  ground,  so  as  that 
the  new  incomer  may  be  able  to  carry  on  the  same,  or  an  im- 
proved mode  of  cultivation,  without  any  extra  expense.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  real  and  actual  interests  of  these 
two  classes  of  people  can  ever  differ,  though  their  supjmed  ones 
often  may.  It  would  require  too  much  time  to  demonstrate  the 
propriety  of  allowing  tenants  to  subset, — the  absurdity  of  tying 
them  down  to  a  particular  rotation  or  mode  of  cropping,  except 
towards  the  end  of  the  tack, — ^and  a  thousand  other  circumstances 
of  a  like  nature  ;  all  of  which  affect,  more  or  less,  the  melioration 
of  the  soil,  and  of  course  die  interests  both  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant. I  take  it  for  granted,  that  every  thing  that  is  advantageous 
to  the  tenant,  and  not  injurious  to  the  landlord,  ought  to  be 
freely  permitted  to  the  former.  I  apprehend,  that  beyond  this 
point  the  tenant  cannot  be  a  gainer,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
a  corresponding  benefit  attaching  itself  to  the  proprietor.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  interests  of  these  two  classes  of  people  are  ir 
dentified  in  each  other ;  the  one,  to  be  sure,  temporary,  and  the 
other  perpetual.  With  the  simple  difference  of  permanency,  they 
are  in  all  other  respects  alike. 

1th  Cause — *  Freedom  from  titJies^  and  other  burdens  affecting  /r- 

*  gricuhural  itidustnj,  *  What  I  have  just  been  speaking  of,  is  in 
regard  to  the  connexion  between  landlord  and  tenant,'  or,  in  other 
words,  between  one  individual  and  another.  There  subsists, 
however,  another  species  of  relationship,  between  the  cultivator 
of  the  ground,  and  the  political  government  under  which  he 
jives  5  that  is  to  say,  the  State.  The  one  is  a  personal,  and  the 
other  a  political  bond  of  connexion.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
shown,  that  the  more  liberal  the  connexion  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant  may  be,  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  that  the  indus- 
try of  the  latter  is  left  untouched,  the  higher  will  land  rise  in 
value.  Now,  ir  is  very  evident,  that,  if  the  value  cf  land  de- 
pends upon  the  inductry  of  the  tenant  being  free  and  unincum- 
bered, it  is  of  no  consequence  in  which  way,  or  by  what  power, 
it  is  affected,  whether  by  the  landlord  or  by  the  State,    We  all 
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know>  that  in  the  southern  part  of  this  islandi  tithes  are  a  hea^ 
ioad  upqn  the  industry  of  the  farmer^  having  in  fact  retarded 
:|he  amelioration  of  the  soil  in  many  places.  I  shall  not  heie 
enter  upon  the  question  of  tithes  as  a  system^  because  suck 
a  discussion  is  not  relevant  to  the  point  at  issue.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  if  tithes  be,  and  it  Tvill  not  be  denied  that  they 
are,  prejudicial  to  the  indu$tTy  of  the  occupier  of  land^  they 
of  course  will  act  as  a  compressing  power  upon  land,  which 
would  otherwise  rise  in  value.  In  this  northern  part  of  the 
island,  tithes  are  not  known,  at  least  in  the  very  obnoxious  sense 
nf  which  we  have  been  talking.  They  are  a  burden,  no  doubts 
upon  the  land  itself,  but  none  in  the  world  upon  the  cultiva^ 
tor  of  it.  In  Scotland,  they  can  be  no  bar  to  improvementi 
because  the  interest  held  by  the  Church  in  the  land,  has  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  producing  two  sets  of  landed  proprietors  in- 
stead of  one,  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  To  those  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  pad  and  prefent  (late  of  agriculture  in  Scotland  and 
England,  the  very  fuperior  ftyle  of  management  of  the  formert 
within  thefe  few  years,  mud  be  peculiarly  ftriking.  We  all  know- 
very  well  that  the  natural  and  phyfical  advantages  are  all  upon  the 
iide  of  England ;  and  of  courfe  we  mud  look  for  the  caufe  oC 
this  manifed  fuperiority  into  the  moral  and  political  condition  of 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  both  places.  In  freedom  from  tythei^ 
therefore,  we  can  eafily  account  for  part  at  lead  of  the  more  &- 
xiiflied  agriculture  of  the  north  over  that  of  the  fouth.  If  land 
be  better  cultivated,  the  produce  will  be  greater,  and  with  that 
the  value  of  land  will  always  be  upon  the  increafe. 

%th  Caufe — *  Land  being  now  cultivated  in  large  injleai  of  f mall 
farms  as  formerly '  It  has  lone  been  a  matter  of  difpute,  whether 
large  or  unall  farms  be  the  mod  beneficial  to  the  community.  With- 
out entering  into  fo  wide  a  field  of  controverfy,  I  believe  it  will 
be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that,  in  two  refpe£):s  at  lead,  they  ma- 
terially differ.  A  large  arable  farm,  fay  of  looo  acres,  admits 
of  being  managed  with  a  fmaller  number  of  hands,  and  in  every 
refpc£):  in  a  more  economical  way,  than  the  fame  quantity  of 
ground  in  twenty  different  farms  of  50  acres  each.  This,  I  pre- 
lume,  will  not  be  difputed  by  the  warmed  admirer  of  the  fmall- 
farm  fydem.  Indeed,  it  is  admitted  by  them ;  for  the  loudeft 
complaint  againd  large  farms  is,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
populate the  country,  or,  in  other  words,  that  fewer  people  are 
necefTary  upon  large  than  upon  fmall  farms.  This  being  admit- 
ted, it  follows  as  a  necefTary  confequence,  tliat,  even  fuppofing 
the  produce  of  this  large  farm  not  to  be  greater  than  the  other 
twenty,  dill,  on  account  of  the  more  economical  management 
Vf  the  former  over  the  latter,  there  will  remain  a  much  greater 
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fluantity  of  difpofeable  grain  for  the  market;  or,  in  other  wordtt 
that  there  will  be,  after  paying  the  expenfes  of  produAion,  a 
larger  fund  to  be  divided  between  the  proprietor  and  tenant.  Am 
rent  is  the  barometer  of  the  value  of  land,  and  aa  that  is  greater 
in  the  inftance  of  a  large  than  in  that  of  a  fmall  farm,  it  is  per« 
fedly  evident,  that  though  the  grofs  produce  may  not  be  greater^ 
the  rent  of  the  land,  and  of  courfe  its  value  or  price,  mud  be 
higher. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  a  farmer  upon  a  great  fcale  is 
poiTeiTed  of  more  capital  and  knowledge  than  one  upon  a  farm  of 
fmall  extent.  Independently  of  the  common-fenfe  argument, 
which  teaches  us,  that  a  man  of  talents  and  capital  will  not  be 
idiot  enough  to  wafte  his  time  in  the  cultivation  of  50  acres  of 
ground,  we  have  merely  to  look  at  the  IzQt^  to  be  fenfible  of  the 
truth  of  the  remark.  Accordingly,  we  everywhere  find  large 
farms  in  the  hands  of  people  of  capital  and  Ikill.  A  man  with 
limited  funds  cannot  undertake  a  large  concern  with  any  profped: 
of  fuccefs;  for,  independent  of  the  want  of  capital,  his  head 
would  grow  giddy  at  the  contemplation  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
bufinefs.  Jt  is  an  axiom  in  all  manufa£buring  eftablifliments,  that 
the  profits  of  the  individual  are  for  ever  in  proportion  to  the  a- 
mount  of  his  capital,  and  the  ratio  of  his  dull.  Indeed,  upon 
what  other  principle  can  the  circumftance  of  profit  hinge  ?  for 
capital  and  (kill  are  the  only  two  agents  employed  in  the  fornu- 
tion  of  it.  This  holds  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  all  other 
nianufadures.  If,  therefore,  a  large  .former  makes  more  mo- 
ney than  a  fmaller,  by  raiGng  a  greater  quantity  of  produce  from 
the  fame  breadth  of  land,  the  proprietor  will  in  like  manner  reap 
a  benefit  in  the  augmented  value  of  the  foil.  The  value  of  the 
land,  as  has  been  (hown,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  produce, 
and  that,  again,  to  the  quantum  of  capital  and  (kill  poflefled  by 
the  farmer.  No  doubt,  while  the  tenant  is  in  po0e(fion,  he  wiU 
reap  the  benefit  wholly  and  entirely ;  but  the  landlord  will  ftep 
into  his  (hoes  at  the  expiry  of  the  leafe.  Large  farms,  then,  in 
coiifequence  of  being  managed  with  more  capital  and  (kill,  not 
gnly  raife  a  greater  quantity  of  grain,  bu(  have,  by  a  more  econo- 
mical mode  of  management,  a  larger  difpofeable  produce  for  mar- 
ket. In  the  former  of  thefe,  the  quantity  of  grain  in  the  country 
is  really  and  truly  augmented  ;  and  in  the  fatter,  kfs  of  the  raw 
material  is  confumed  in  the  produdion  of  the  (ame  quantity.  In 
both  ways,  it  is  perfedily  clear,  that  the  large-facm  fyftem  has  the 
neceflary  efie£l  of  raifing  the  value  or  price  qf  h^nd. 

9th  Cause — ^  A  duty  upon  the  importation  of  grain  from  fotnign 
f  countries. '  This  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  methods 
of  raising  the  price  of  grain  of  home  growth.    Shoiild  it  happen 
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that  whpat  might  be  imported  into  this  country  from  the  Balticv 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  could  be  afforded  upon  the  spot,  then, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  value  of  land  from  falling,  or,  in  other 
words>  to  keep  it  at  a  higher  elevation,  the  simple  contrivance 
16}  to  lay  a  duty  of  a  certain  amount  upon  its  importation  fnMn 
abroad.  If,  for  example,  wheat  can  be  raised  in  this  coun- 
try at  SOs.  per  boll,  and  imported  for  sale  at  the  same  price, 
then  the  two  will  come  into  competition,  and  home  agriculture  bt 
more  or  less  discouraged.  To  secure,  however,  the  home  mar^ 
ket,  the  Legislature  have  merely  to  impose  upon  foreign  grain 
a  duty  that  will  raise  it  from  SOs.  to  4-Os. ;  and  not  a  particle-  of 
that  species  of  grain  will  be  imported  until  the  home  price  riaet 
still  higher.  The  farmers,  now,  without  competitors  in  the  home 
market,  elevate  the  price  of  the  commodity  from  the  lesser  to  dia 
greater  number ;  and,  by  that  means,  the  rent,  and,  of  coursei 
the  value  or  price  of  land,  is  raised  in  a  like  proportion.  By 
the  late  Com  act,  the  rate  at  which  grain  may  be  imported  was 
raised }  and,  to  that  extent,  the  land  growing  it  was  also  aug<» 
mented  in  point  of  money  value.  There  being  no  increase,  how- 
ever, in  the  quantity  of  grain  raised,  there  is  no  addition  of  wealtfaj 
or  gain  to  the  country,  but  merely  to  the  landholders* 

10/A  Cause — *  Tke  ifwentson  and  application  of  the  steam  engine^ 

*  and  ether  mechanical  improvements  in   manufactures^   by   which 

*  hitman  and  animal  labour  has  been  abridged, '  The  use  of  the 
steam  engine,  and  other  sorts  of  machinery,  of  which  it  has  been 
the  parent,  has  had  the  effect  of  prodigiously  abridging  human 
labour  in  every  species  of  manufacture.  In  other  words,  .the 
same  quantity  of  work  can  now  be  executed  with  fewer  hands 
than  in  former  times.  As  long  as  the  labour  of  an  individual  is 
totally  manual,  or  wholly  the  result  of  his  own  legs  and  arms,  it 
is  very  plain,  that  his  daily  wages  can  be  in  the  precise  ratio  ovAy 
of  the  exertions  made  by  these  members.  As  they  constitute  the 
only  operating  cause,  the  effect  produced  by  them,  viz.  the  wages, 
CuTi  arise  only  from  that  source.  The  alone  way,  therefore,  in 
which  the  efl'ect,  wages,  can  be  increased,  while  the  cause,  ma- 
nual labour,  remains  of  the  same  capability,  is  by  an  actual  aug- 
inentation  of  the  former  for  the  same  quantity  of  work.  This, 
Jiowever,  is  exceedingly  limited  ;  for,  with  the  increase  of  wages, 
tiic  price  of  the  article  is  augmented,  and  its  consumption,  of 
ccr.roc,  materially  diminished.  Machinery,  on  the  other  hand, 
possesses  two  very  singular  qualities  ;  for  it  has  the  effect,  at  the 
jieJfsr.mc  moment,  of  lowering  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article,  and  of  raising  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  These  conse- 
rjucnces  are  apparently,  and  at  first  sight,  ccitrtradictory  J  but, 
■vhen  coaiidered  more-  nearly,  they  are  necessarily  the  result  of 
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each  other.  It  is  very  plain,  that  if  a  workman)  with  the  assist- 
ance  of  machinery,  can  perform  twenty  times  more  work  than 
with  his  own  hands,  the  goods  so  manufactured  will  be  twenty 
times  cheaper  iti  the  one  case  than  in  the  other, — under  deduction^ 
however,  of  the  expense  attending  this  aid.  In  the  manufacture 
of  muslins,  for  example,  there  enters  both  mauual  and  mechani- 
cal labour  \  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  invention  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  various  other  machines,  that  trade,  now  of  so  enor- 
mous a  magnitude,  would  have  been,  in  comparison,  of  very 
trifling  conse<]uence ;  nor  would  the  article  itself  been  nearly  so 
cheap  as  it  is  at  present.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  goods,^ 
when  delivered  over  to  the  master- manufacturer  by  the  weaver, 
contains  his  own  manual  labour,  and  the  mechanical  labour  also  of 
all  the  machinery  employed  in  bringing  it  to  a  marketable  state. 
One  would  suppose,  however,  that  still  the  weaver  or  spinner 
would  be  paid  for  his  manual  labour  just  in  the  same  way 
as  before  the  introduction  of  machinery ;  because  all  that  he 
gives  is  the  labour  of  his  hands.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
fact ;  for,  along  with  a  remuneration  for  his  manual  labour,  he 
gets  part  of  the  profit  earned  by  the  machine  of  wliich  he  has  had 
the  management.  It  is  a  small  proportion,  to  be  sure,  in  com- 
parison of  the  gain  of  the  master- manufacturer,  but  still  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  increase  the  comforts  of  his  condition  in  life. 
While  a  man  works  merely  with  his  hands,  he  gets  the  price  of 
their  labour  only,  because  nothing  else  is  employed ;  but  when 
conducting  a  machine,  which  requires  some  little  intellectual  ex- 
ertion, he  receives  a  further  reward  for  this  higher  fspecies  of  la- 
bour. He  is  no  longer  a  mere  labourer ;  he  is  now  a  being  of  a 
superior  kind,  the  master  of  a  machine ;  and,  on  account  of  the 
intimate  union  which  subsists  between  tlie  two,  he  derives  some 
part  of  its  profits.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  machinery 
has  the  effect  of  raising  the  wnges  of  the  lower  class  of  tiie  com- 
munity to  a  higher  pitdi  than  they  would  otherwise  have  risen  by 
t^eans  of  manual  labour  alone.  If,  again,  the  condition  of  all 
r^nks  of  people,  in  respect  to  income,  be  better,  they  can  aflbr4 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  wheat  and  o:hcr  articles  that  they 
may  have  occasion  to  consume,  besides  using  a  great  deal  more 
of  them  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  If  a  man  earns 
only  sixpence  a  day,  he  can  a/Ford  to  pay  just  a  certain  sum,  and 
no  more,  for  the  articles  of  consumption,  and  the  farmer  need 
tiot  ask  a  higher  price  ;  but,  if  he  happens  to  earn  a  shilling,  then 
he  will  be  able  to  pay  just  double  the  price.  As  machinery,  there- 
fore, has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  wages  of  the  manufacturer, 
^  has  had  the  effect  also  of  raising  tlie  price  of  farm^produce^ 
^d,  of  course,  the  value  of  land. 
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It  has  been  remarked,  that  a  duty  upon  the  grain  imported 
from  abroad,  raises  the  price  of  the  article  in  the  home  market* 
Now,  if  the  use  of  machinery  raises,  or  rather  adds  to  the  wages 
of  the  manufacturing  classes,  a  source  is  opened  for  adding  every 
now  and  then  something  to  the  duty  already  upon  the  grain. 
In  proportion  as  the  machinery  advances  in  improvement,  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  will  also  increase  \  and,  oz  course,  a  fur- 
ther tax  upon  grain  imported  will  be  the  less  felt,  from  their  greater 
ability  to  pay.  The  landed  interest,  therefore,  may  be  assured^ 
that  with  the  further  improvement  of  machinery  wages  will  rise  ; 
with  that  the  abiJity  of  consumers  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  com- 
modities ;  and  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com  bs 
augmented.  The  value  of  land,  it  would  seem,  will  continue  to 
rise  ad  infinitum^  at  least  as  long  as  these  causes  continue  to  ope- 
rate. 

\Uh  Cause — ^  Taxes  incremsi  the  nominal j  or  money  price  ofland*^ 
Taxation,  from  sad  experience,  we  know  very  well,  increases  the 
nominal,  or  money  price,  of  all  articles  of  consumption.  If  rum^ 
before  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  five  shillings  per  gallon,  cost 
only  four,  then,  the  same  quantity,  after  that  event  takes  piace,  wiH 
eost  at  least  nine  shillings.  Upon  the  same  principle,  if  land 
was  worth  nominally  twenty  pounds  per  acre  at  one  period,  it 
will,  after  the  imposition  of  the  land-tax,  rise  in  value  to  the 
amount  of  its  former  price  and  the  above  tax.  But  further,  after 
the  imposition  of  this  tax  upon  rum,  and  all  the  different  articles 
that  are  consumed  by  the  holders  or  occupiers  of  land,  they  wiH 
find,  that  if  the  value  of  that  commodity  stood  still,  it  would  en- 
able them  to  purchase  fewer  of  them  than  formerly.  It  becomes 
necessary,  tlierefore,  and  uniformly  happens,  that  the  price  of 
the  produce  of  land  rises  more  or  less  after  the  imposition  of  a 
new  tax  by  the  Legislature,  and,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  land  $ 
for,  if  it  did  not,  the  landed  interest  would  soon  become  beggars. 
To  be  sure,  this  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  is  not  so  great  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  been,  on  account  of  the  improved  cultiva^ 
tion  of  the  soil.  It  is  contended  by  many  people,  that  all  taxeSy 
of  whatever  description,  fall  ultimately  upon  the  land  ;  and  if  so^ 
then  the  nominal  value  of  that  commodity  will  be  more  enhanced 
by  these  operations  than  I  am  arguing  for  at  present.  All  that  I 
contend  for  is,  that,  owing  to  the  land^ax  actii^  directly,  and 
the  taxes  upon  rum  and  other  articles  acting  indirectly  upon  land,  a 
rise  in  its  nominal  value  is  produced.  The  precise  amount  of  this 
effect  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine,  but  dicre  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  silent  operation ;  and,  of  course,  along  with  the  progressive 
accumulation  of  tasesj  an  augiQentation  in  we  vahie  of  land  will 
follow. 
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\2th  Causes— ^  Arise  in  the  price  efthe  produde  rftand. '  i  ant 
aemrare  of  entering  upon  a  very  difficult  and  abstruse  subject> 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  this  and  the  following  cause ;  but  I  shaU 
do  my  best.  A  full  discussion  I  do  not  n>ean  at  present,  for  that 
would  be  superfluous-  to  the  point  at  issue,  even  if  it  were  in  my 
power  to  do  justice  to  it. 

As  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  produce  of  land  is  often  confound- 
ed with  what  is  called  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  I 
shaU,  in  treating  of  the  first  of  these,  speak  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
independent  of  the  other.  When  the  two  are  combined  in  nearly 
the  same  proportions,  which  often  happens  to  be  the  case,  I  shall 
not  touch  upon  the  subject  at  all ;  because,  in  doing  so,  much 
confusion  of  ideas  will  necessarily  arise  upK)n  a  matter  of  ver^ 
considerable  abstruseness  and.  difficulty  even  in  its  simplest  format 
It  is  impossible,  altogether  and  completely  to  separate  the  two> 
ideas,  since  they  are  so  intimately  blended  and  interwoven  with 
each  other.  If  there  really  and  truly  exists  a  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  money,  it  must,  of  course,  enter  into  the  price  of  th* 
produce  of  land.  There  are,  however,  some  articles  into  which 
it  enters  more,  and  others  into  which  it  enters  less.  To  iUustrate> 
therefore,  this  rise  upon  the  produce  of  land,  I  shall  speak  of 
those  articles  only,  the  money  price  of  which  depends  less  upon 
the  low  value  of  that  article  than  some  other  causes.^  In  doing 
this,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  commodity,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  and  precision  v  and  the  reasoning  that  I  may  have  occa«» 
sion  to  employ  upon  this  particular  one,  may  easily  be  applied  U^ 
other  articles  of  consumption. 

Butter,  and  it  is  a  considerable  article  of  consumption,  had  of 
late  years  risen  greatly  in  price,  and,  so  far  as  its  influence  ex* 
tends,  has  augmented  the  value  of  grass  Itnd  in  Scotland.  This, 
rise  is  not  owing  altogether  to  a  supposed  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  money,  nor  indeed  in  any  very  great  degree ;  because 
wheat  and  several  other  articles,  are  not  much  dearer  now  than 
they  were  half  a  century  ago.  That  it  has  risen  in  consequence 
of  me  fall  of  the  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  because,  as  money> 
in  the  abstract,  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  value,  so  must  every 
commodity,  of  course,  rise  in  price  for  which  it  is  given  in  ex- 
change. The  only  other  possible  cause  for  this  rise  in  the  price  of 
hutter,  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  demand  for  it  from  all 
quarters,  by  reason  of  an  increased  wealth  upon  the  part  of  the 
consumers.  The  demand  being  greater  than  the  supply,  the  old 
level  was  destroyed ;  the  former  relation  between  the  money  price 
and  the  article,  of  course  fell  to  the  ground.  With  this  rise  in  ' 
die  price  of  butter,  there  is  evideatly  a  rise  in  the  value  of  all 
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land  devoted  to  the  producttoh  of  milk,  and  to  the  feeding  o^ 
dairy  cows.  But  further,  we  know,  that  a  direct  rise  upon  the 
price  of  one  article  of  food,  has  the  effect  of  indirectly  raising 
a?l  the  others,  though  not  to  a  like  extent.  The  increased  price 
of  butter,  therefore,  raises  directly  the  value  of  grass  land  ;  and 
by  communicating  part  of  its  rise  to  other  kinds  of  land  produce^ 
raises  that  of  grain,  and  of  course  all  land  under  tillage. 

1 3//i  Cause — *  ^  depitriation  in  the  value  ofmonfif,  *  We  hear  ti 
great  deal  of  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  met  with  such  an  explanation  of  its  nature  as  appears  sa- 
tisfactory to  me.  In  this  dilemma,  therefore,  I  must  give  my 
own  understanding  of  the  matten  The  value  of  moner,  in  re^ 
spect  to  grain,  depends  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  these  two 
commodities.  If  there  be,  in  one  year,  a  million  of  bolls  of 
wheat  for  sale,  and  the  same  number  of  pounds  Sterling  to 
purchase  that  quantity,*  then  the  boll  will  just  be  worth  twenty 
shillings.  If,  again,  the  quantity  of  ^the  grain  in  the  market  be 
the  same  in  another  year,  and  the  money  that  is  set  apart  for 
the  purchase  of  it  has  been  doubled  by  some  means  or  other  i 
then  the  boll  will  cost  forty  shillings,  instead  of  its  former  pricej 
twenty.  In  this  case,  the  value  of  money  will  fall  one  hair,  be- 
ing the  diiTVrence  between  twenty,  the  price  of  the  boll  of  wheat 
In  the  former,  and  forty  shillings,  its  price  in  the  latter  yean 
This  is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  simple  meaning  of  the  de- 
preciation of  money  value.  In  order  perfectly  to  establish  the 
fact,  we  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  different  particulars,  which, 
I  venture  to  assert,  are  imperfectly  understood.  In  the  Jirst 
place,  we  ought  to  know  the  quantity  of  grain  in  the  market 
at  each  period  j  2rf,  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  at 
these  periods.  Upon  finding  that,  at  these  two  periods  of 
time,  the  quantity  of  grain  was  the  same  in  amount,  and 
the  number  of  pounds  Sterling  greater  in  the  second  than  in 
the  first,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  there  really  and  truly  had 
been  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money.  Tet  still  money  may  increase 
in  quantity  5  but,  if  grain  augments  also  in  a  similar  ratio,  there 
is,  upon  the  foregoing  ptinciple,  no  depreciation  in  its  value; 
the  relative  quantities  are  »still  the  same.  However,  we  all 
know,  that  grain  is  now  dcarrr  than  it  was  formerly  •,  and  the 
probability  is,  that  part  of  this  rii>c,  though  by  no  means  thtf 
whole,  in  to  be  ascribed  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money.  I  dd 
not  prctond  to  deny  the  fall  altogether ;  but  sure  I  am,  it  is  not 
60  great  as  generally  supposed  to  be.  The  taxes  which  are  piid 
to  Government  by  individuals,  by  falling  upon  the  land,  must 
necensaiily  have  the  eifect  of  raising  its  value.    The  abridgmdnf 
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of  human  and  animal  labour  that  ha^  taken  place  in  manufactures 
and  agriculture,  by  raising  the  wages  of  the  people^  enables 
them  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  articles  of  consumption,  and 
by  that  means  tends  to  elevate  the  price  of  land,  and  of  course 
that  of  grain.  These,  and  many  other  Causes  which  might  be 
mentioned,  must  be  permitted  to  have  some  influence  upon  an 
effect  which  ought  not  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  a  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  money.  To  the  extent,  however,  of  this  fall,  the 
nominal  price  of  land  will  no  doubt  rise. 

There  are  still  several  other  causes  that  might  be  mentioned^ 
as  tending  to  produce  the  rise  that  we  have  seen  in  the  value 
of  land  ;  but  they  may  with  propriety  be  faicluded,  without  any 
confusion  of  ideas,  in  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing.  I  intend-^ 
ed  to  have  closed  this  inquiry  with  some  genetal  remarks  ;  but  I 
find  I  have  trespassed  so  much  already  upon  youir  patience,  that 
I  must  defer  the  execution  of  my  origmal  intention  to  a  inor*. 
favourable  opportunity.     I  am,  yours,  &c. 

A  CoNrrANT  Reader. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Prcperty'Tax,  &c- 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  observed,  in  some  of  the  late  newspapers,  an  accQuiit 
of  the  meetings  and  resolutions  of  both  heritors  and  farmers,  in 
difTercut  places  of  Scotland,  relative  to  the  data  fixed,  upon  by  the 
Legislature  for  ascertaining  the  income  of  tenantSj^  with  a  view 
of  levying  the  Froperty-tux ;  and,  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Farmer's  Magazine,  we  have,  at  full  length,  the  opinions  and 
resolutions  of  the  Kincardineshire  farmers  upon  that  subject,  who^ 
like  several  of  your  correspondents,  complain  bitterly  of  the  tax^ 
being,  as  they  term  it,  *  erroneous  and  unequal,  partial  and  op- 
pressive, also  unjust,  imposing  extreme  hardships  on  the  occu-* 
piers  of  land, '  &c.  &c.  Now,  as  it  appears  clearly  to  me,  that, 
pf  all  the  dilFerent  classes  of  tlie  community,  the  fanners  are 
those  who  have  least  cause  of  complaint  on  that  score,  I  shalV 
without  further  preamble,  proceed  to  lay  before  yoa  the  groundsr 
upon  which  I  have  founded  that  opinion.  It  may  be  admitted^ 
that  farmers,  as  affected  by  the  Property-tax,  are  divided  inta 
two  classes, — those  who  had  entered  upon,  or  agreed  for  tlieir 
fiigrms,  prior  to  the  Property-tax  act,  and  those  who  have  taken 
their,  farms  since  that  period,  meaning  since  the  passing  of  that 
law  in  1 803,  imposing  a  per  centage  upon  profits  from  stock  ot 
Araide.    NoW)  when  we  consider  that^  from  the  great  comperition 
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which  almost  alwayi  appears  amongst  farmers  whenever  a  farm 
comes  fo  the  market,  and  from  which  circumstance  we  may  in- 
fer, tliat  land  always  lets  at  its  full  value,  affording,  at  best,  for 
some  years  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  barely  sufficient 
to  pay  the  rent  and  necessary  expense,  and  very  often  that  the 
same  is  only  expected  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  with  a  con- 
stant outlay  of  money,  during  that  period,  in  improving  the  farm ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  as  in  this  country  every  man  has  a  right  to 
make  his  own  bargain,  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  land  lets 
only  at  its  fair  value,  the  value  of  every  article  being  exactly  what 
it  will  bring  in  a  public  market. 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  that,  at  first  sight,  it  may  appear  ex- 
tremely hard  for  a  farmer  to  be  told,  who  has  taken  his  land  un- 
der the  above  circumstances,  that,  whatever  rent  he  may  have 
agreed  to  pay  his  landlord,  the  one  half  of  that  sum  is  his 
real  income,  and  upon  which  he  must  pay  the  Property-tax  ac- 
cordingly \  and  if  matters,  in  every  respect,  had  been  the  same 
as  when  he  entered  upon,  or  agreed  for  his  lease,  so  it  would } 
but  if,  before  perhaps  one  farmer  in  fifty  had  paid  a  shilling  of 
Property-tax,  the  Legislature  of  the  country  thought  proper  to 
pass  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  had  for  its  avowed  purpose  the 
raising  the  price  of  grain,  and  if  such  act  of  Parliament  was 
competent  for  the  object  in  view,  that  surely  made  a  most  mate- 
rial alteration  in  the  situation  of  the  farmer.  And  as  for  your- 
self, Mr  Conductor,  I  think  I  recollect,  in  your  very  judicious 
observations  upon  the  Corn  laws,  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion^ 
that  all  that  seemed  necessary,  on  the  part  of  Government,  was^ 
simply,  proper  regulations,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign grain  at  or  under  certain  rates,  so  that  the  British  farmer 
might  not  be  undersold  in  his  own  market ;  and  I  think  you  have 
also  stated,  more  than  once,  that,  in  an  average  of  years,  this 
country  or  island  is  not  able  to  grow  grain  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  present  population.  Now,  if  this  latter  observation 
be  correct,  which,  by  the  by,  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  as 
a  fact,  and  if  the  alteration  made  in  1804,  in  our  Corn  law8>  went 
the  length  of  adding  one  fourth,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  prices 
at  which  foreign  corn  could  be  imported  into  this  country, 
would  not  this  have  a  direct  tendency  to  add  one  fourth  more  va- 
lue to  all  the  disposeable  part  of  farm  produce  ?  And  that  such 
really  has  been  the  case,  appears  pretty  evident  from  the  astonish- 
ing rise  that  has  taken  place  upon  the  value  of  land  within  the 
last  three  years.  From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  will  appear 
perfectly  clear,  that  farmers  who  have  held  their  leases  previous 
to  1803,  have  not  the  most  distant  cause  of  romplaint;  for,  if 
they  did  nut  foresee  the  Property-tax  bill,  they  had  as  little  right 
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lo  eicpect  the  important  akcntion  ihat  has  taken  place  b  the  Com 
lawa. 

As  for  those  farmers  who  have  taken  land  since  1803|  I  can^ 
hot  for  my  life  see  upon  what  groun4.  tliey  rest  their  objectiong 
to  the  present  mode  of  raising  the  Property-tax ;  for  surely  it 
must  appear  evident  to  every  one,  whose  eyes  are  not  complete^ 
ly  blinded  by  the  most  selfish  partialityi  that  (as  has  been  repeat* 
fdly  noliced  in  your  M^zine)  the  Property-tax,  as  levied  upon 
farmers,  must  ultfmafel^  fall  as  a  land-tax ;  which  implies  that  faf-> 
mcrs,  when  offering  for  land,  will  invariably  keep  in  view^  that 
the  Property- tat  exigible  from  them  will  be  m  ctat:t  proportion  16 
the  sum  offered ;  and,  as  they  know  to  a  certainty  that  the  tat 
will  be  rigorously  e&acted,  without  favour  or  deduction!  will 
fthape  their  offers  accordingly  :  of  course,  siich  offers  will,  with 
evory  prudent  maii^  be  just  so  much  less  to  the  landlord  as 
the  amount  of  the  tax  to  be  paid  to  Government.  Now,  tliat 
men,  under  such  circumstances,  should  comi;  forward  and  ex« 
claim  against  the  mode  of  raising  the  tax,  as  unfair,  oppressivei 
Sec.  &c.  appears  to  me  most  extraordinary^  That  many  indivi* 
duals  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  meet  both  their  landlord  and  tax- 
gatherer,  I  make  no  doubt.  But)  who  have  these  gentlemen  to 
plame  ?  Was  it  not  their  own  deed  that  brought  them  into  their 
present  situation  i  for,  certainly,  m>  one  will  impute  to  Govern** 
ment  the  bringing  of  men  frpm  the  four  winds  of  heaven — from 
the  mash-tub  and  the  sugar- hogshead — from  driving  the  needle^ 
tlie  shuttle,  and  the  quill,  and  setting  them  down  in  the  pure  air 
of  the  country  as  8cotcli  farmers.  And  certain  I  am,  that  *had 
the  competition  for  farms  not  been  greatly  int:reased  by  people  of 
the  above  and  similar  descriptions,  there  would  not  have  been  at 
this  day  so  much  just  cause  of  complaint  among  such  u  respect^ 
able  class  of  men  as  thb  Scotch  farmers,  of  the  high  rent  of 
land. 

That  the  Property-tax  has  not  yet  had  the  dismal  effects  up^ 
on  agriculture  supposed  by  some  men,  is  what  I  think  pretty  evi-* 
dent,  from  the  most  eittraordinary  rise  that  has  taken  place  upon 
the  value  of  land  within  the  last  four  years,  a»  before  mentioned  | 
and  surely  a  rapidly  increasing  rent*rdll  must,  even  to  an  Ayr- 
shire or  Caitluiess  county  squire,  uidicate  a  flourishing  agricuU 
tore.  Why,  then>  all  that  seeming  anxiety  for  the  good  of  th^ 
tenantry,  so  pompously  displayed  in  the  columns  of  our  news^ 
papers  ?  Let  gentlemen  onl^  perform  what  a  clear  jtiJgmexif 
And  libetal  sentiments  would  readily  point  out  to  them,  as  the 
best  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  tenantry^ 
and  increasing  their  own  revenues:   kt  them  grant  leases  of 
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sufficient  duration,  and  upon  such  liberal  terms,  that)  while  tbef 
secure,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  the  interest  of  the  landlonC 
they  may  also  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  tenant  to  reap  an  ample 
recompense  for  what  improvements  and  ameliorations  he  may  have 
made  upon  the  farm  ;  and,  in  case  of  death  or  other  accident^ 
which  prevents  him-  from  personally  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  in- 
dustry, mstead  of  fetfering  the  tenant^  by  absurd  dauses,  frofli 
disposing  of  his  ri'ght  in  the  lease  in  what  manner  he  may  judge 
most  advantageous  for  himself  or  family,  allow  himi  lite  a  mer* 
chant  wh6  dispbses  of  his  goods  in  a  warehouse,  (to  whom,  by 
the  by,  these  patriotic  souls,  our  country  gentlemen,  would  have 
no  objections'  ta  have  him  assimikted  in  the  case  of  the  Property* 
tax) ;  allow  the  tenant,  I  say,  like  the  merchant,  to  dispose  of 
his  property  in  the  way  he  thinks  most  advantageous  for  Us 
own  interest ;  for,  surely,  when  a  farmer's  stock  is  fairly  invest-* 
ed  in  a  farm,  it  is  the  same  to  him  as  that  of  a  merchant  when 
brought  within  the  waHs  of  a  warehouse.  How  ridiculous  would 
it  appear,  was  the  proprietor  of  that  warehouse  to  pretend  to  dic- 
tate to  him  in  what  manner  he  should  dispose  of  his  goods  so 
concentrated  ?  The  days  of  feudalism  are  past ;  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  are  very  different  since  these  days ;  but  stHl 
the  clause  in  the  lease,  which  had  its  origin  at  that  early  period^ 
secluding  assignees  and^  subtenants^  iS  retained  ^th  aU  the  obdii« 
racy  of  feudal  ignorance.  Let  the  feiiant  be  accommodated  tnA 
house  and  offices  suitable  to  the  farm  ;  let  hikn  have  the  farm  en- 
closed  and  drained,  as  circumstartces  require,  with  every  perma- 
nent improvement  that  may  seem  necessary  ;^tlien,  by  only  ap^ 
plying  his  capital  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  and  manuring  of 
the  farm,  will  he  be  enabled  to  send  more  grain  to  market ;  of 
course  to  pay  a  higher  rent,  live  better  himself,  and  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  further  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
nt  large. 

I  cannot  help  noticmg,  in  this  place,  a  practice  in  general  use 
among  landlords  of  this  country,  when  they  have  a  farm  to 
let,  of  advertising  to  take  in  offers  for  the  sarne  between  and  a 
certain  pefiod,--^ffers  to  be  concealed  if  desired, — a  practice^*  in 
my  opinion,  often  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  farmer.  Indeed^ 
the  practice  carries  upon  the  face  of  it  the  most  evident  naarks  of 
having  sprung  from  a  mind  completely  embued  with  the  most 
selfish  greediness  and  low  cunning,  natural  only  to  the  very  re- 
fuse of  mankind.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  every  gentleman 
who  advertises  his  land  to  be  let  bv  the  above  method,  wooM 
stoop  to  the  paltry  measure  adoptea  by  some  men,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  screwing  a  few  pounds  from  the  pockets  of  an  aimous 
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candidate  ;  but  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  present 
mode  of  letting  land  are  sensible,  (and  many  of  your  readers^ 
to  their  cost,  know  the  truth  of  what  I  mention),  that  when 
once  a  written  offer  is  given  in, — what  by  some  landlords  them- 
selves, or  their  factors,  their  grieves,  their  cooks  and  their  valets, 
the  most  unwarrantable  use  is  often  made  of  the  same, — ^what 
with  showing  the  offer,  with  the  name  concestled,  to  one  person,-— 
what  by  some  of  the  vermin  employed  about  the  grtot  man^s 
hoiise  pretending  to  another  person,  tnat,  by  accident,  he  Saw  an 
offer  of  so  much  from  such  a  one,  or  overheard  the  coversation 
at  table,  standing  behind  his  master's  chair,  that  such  a  sum  was 
offered ; — nay,  what  is  worse  than  all,  by  managing  matters  in  a 
way  similar  to  what  is  stated  above,  instances  are  not  wanting^ 
where  an  individual  has  been  brought  to  tnake  a  considerable  ad- 
vance upon  own  his  offer,  at  the  time  he  Was  the  highest  offerer 
himself.  It  would  certainly  show  much  more  candour  in  landed 
gentlemen^  were  they  (throwing  aside  the  opportunity  of  taking 
advantage  of  such  mean  subtenuges)  to  come  frankly  forward, 
and  say  to  the  man  they  could  wish  to  accept  of  as  a  tenant,— such 
a  sum  is  the  value  I  put  Upon  my  farm,  if  you  choose  to  take  it  9 
if  not,  I  expose  it  to  public  roup  1 — a  method  of  letting  land,  hf 
the  by,  recent  observation  may  point  out  to  the  landlords,  a»  well 
calculated  to  bring  the  fdll  Value  of  the  premises  exposed. 

Little  accustomed. to  lay  my  Sentiments  before  the  pubKtr,  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  inaccuracy  of  mv  writing  ^  but  if  the  sen- 
timents expressed  are  thought  worthy  pi  a  place,  they  are  perfect- 
ly at  your  service ;  and  as  some  of  the  topics  upon  which  thi^ 
paper  touches,  engross  at  present  a  share  of  the  public  attention^ 
an  early  insertion,  on  that  account^  Would  be  desirable;  I  am^ 
Sir,  yours,  £cc. 

ScRtTATOR. 


REMARKS  BT  TH£  COKDUCTOR4 

Our  sentiments  concerning  the  Pfoperty-tax,  as  if  effects  th<^ 
farming  interest  of  Scotland,*  being  ahready  well  knOwn,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  them  at  this  time.  Before  remarking  vipoh  the 
foregoing  paper,  #e  frankly  ^dmit,  that  the  arithof  hafs  presented 
an  tngeniousf  defence  of  that  unpopuldif  tdx;  (unpopular,  bedauso 
h  falls  heavier  upon  the  ten^mry  thaii  upon  dihet  clas^s^) ;  and 
inre  acknowledge,  thsft  his  arguments  w6uld  be  weighty,  were 
they  grdUndM  upon  a  solid  fouAdatloM.  A  few^  observations  will 
fzplatn  our- meaning. 

Ifl^l^/vv/ place,  as  the  original  Propirty-tax  act  was  passed 
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five  years  ago,  it  Is  pretty  plain,  that  three  fourths  of  the  farms 
entered  to  before  1803  have  already  been  valued;  consequentlvi 
that  the  great  body  of  the  tenantry  of  Scotland  are  rated  at  rack- 
rent,  when  the  Property-tax  upon  their  farms  cornea  to  be  ascei^ 
taihed.  In  considering  the  subject,  the  points  at  issue  are  these,* 
Whether  the  gains  or  profits  of  fanning  can  be  reckoned  e^ualto 
one  half  of  rackrent ;  and  whether  the  tax  upon  farms^  entered 
to  since  1 803,  is  paid  by  the  tenant  or  landlord. 

With  regard  to  t\\Q  first  point,  the  wildest  calculator  in  rural  ot 
political  economy,  has  not  hitherto  ventured  to  estimate  the  pro- 
fits of  farming  at  more  than  one  third  of  rackrent ;  and^  perhaps, 
ivere  these  profits  restricted  to  one  fourth  of  that  rent,  a  great  er- 
rcr  would  not  he  committed.  But,  though  this  point  is  of  nxuck 
importance  to  those  who  entered  to  possession  before  1803,  whe- 
ther valued  or  not,  it  appears  to  our  author  as  of  no  consequence 
to  tenants  who  have  taken  land  since  that  period ;  because}  in 
framing  their  offers,  the  amount  of  the  tax  would  be  hqld  in  view. 
In  bhort,  when  attempting  to  defend  one  part  of  the  act,  oui  au* 
thor  accuses  it  of  enacting  the  grossest  injustice  in  another.  Ac- 
cording to  his  principles,  15  per  cent,  is  levied  from  proprietors  of 
land,  when  no  more  than  10  per  cent,  can  possibly  be  levied  from 
the  monied,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  classes  I 

But  our  author  comforts  the  holders  of  old  leases  by  remarking, 
that  if  they  did  not  know  of  the  Property-tax  when  they  entered 
to  possession,  so  neither  did  they  know  of  the  act  which  after- 
M'ni-(is  was  passed  for  raising  the  rates  at  which  com  could  be  im« 
ported  from  foreign  countries  duty-free,  and  that  the  hardships  of 
the  one  measure  are  amply  compensated  by  the  benefits  of  the 
other.  Now,  it  strikes  us,  that  the  advance  of  importation  rates 
was  occasioned  by  the  increased  value  of  labour  and  permanent! 
public  burdens,  since  the  former  act  for  regulating  importation 
was  passed  ;  at  least  these  were  the  arguments  used  in  Parliament 
by  tlie  supporters  of  the  bill.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied,  that 
Britain,  in  ordinary  seasons,  does  not  produce  eorn  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  consumption  of  its  inliabitants  i  therefore 
entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt  concerning  the  advantages  fur- 
nished to  agriculturists  by  the  act  passed  in  1804,  for  raising  im- 
portation prices.  But  raising  these  rates  did  not  mend  the  con- 
dition of  agriculturists  more  than  existing  circumstances  required. 
In  fact,  when  the  money  value  of  every  article  of  outlay  upon 
farms  is  considered,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  importation  prices 
fixed  by  that  act  are  much  lower  than  those  settled  at  the  Revo- 
hit  ion,  when  the  corn  laws  were  first  reduced  into  a  regular 
system.  ,         ^ 

But,  were  we  to  grimt  every  tl^ng  which  our  author  has  stated 
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on  this  pointi  hour  will  he  support  the  propriety  of  tlic  rules  by 
ni^hich  the  property-tax  is  assessed^  wheii  the  act  is  applied  to  a 
ckiss  of  tenants  wno  perhaps  possess  one  hatf  of  the  kingdom  f 
We  here  allude  to  the  tenants  of  grass  land|  who  most  certainly 
were  not  benefited  by  th^  advance  made  upon  the  rate  of  importa^ 
tion  prices.  It  is  needless  to  push  this  argument  further^  for  it 
is  unanswerable.  Neither  need  we  urge,  that  none  of  our  au- 
thor's arguments  apply  to  a  single  tenant  whose  farm  has  been 
valued  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  Property-act. 
Such  valuations  were  made  upon  rackrent  principles,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  supposed  worth  of  land  at  the  time ;  therefore  a  te- 
nant so  circumstanced  was,  so  far  as  related  to  the  tax,  exactly 
in  the  same  sitHation  as  if  he  had  taken  a  new  lease  from  his 
landlord.  If  the  author  reflects  upon  these  things,  he  will  find, 
even  allowing  his  leading  argument  to  be  correct,  (which,  we 
contend,  it  is  not),  that  the  act  passed  for  raising  the  rates  at 
which  corn  could  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  duty  free, 
bears  little,  if  at  all,  upon  the  subject  he  was  investigating.  If 
there  is  any  connexion,  it  can  only  extend  to  a  few  com'  farms, 
taken  before  1803,  which  have  not  been  valued  ;  but  the  number 
of  these  is  too  trifling  to  influence  the  merits  of  the  general  que- 
stion. 

With  regard  to  the  stcmd  point,  viz.  Whether  the  Property- 
tax  upon  farms  entered  to  since  1803  is  paid  by  the  tenant  or  land- 
lord ;  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  tax  being  a  war  one,  and  not  ex- 
pected to  last  for  many  years,  competitors  have  seldom  viewed  it  as 
a  burden  which  ought  to  influence  them  wlien  valuing  land  for  a  lease 
of  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years  endurance.  Should  the  tax  become 
permanent,  or  even  should  it  be  continued  for  any  considerable 
length  of  Ume,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  like  the  old  land-tax,  it 
must  at  last  fall  upon  proprietors.  This  doctrine  we  have  repeated- 
ly inculcated,  and  it  is  consistent  with  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. Hitherto  the  tax  has  operated  upon  the  tenantry,  because  it 
was  considered  as  a  temporary  burden.  In  fact,  we  do  not  believe 
that  a  single  offer  for  land  has  been  limited  or  lessened  because 
the  tax  was  in  existence.  The  tax  is  a  fair  one  if  confined  to 
gains  and  profits  ;  but  it  deserves  a  dilFcrent  character  when  levi- 
ed according  to  a  fals.e,  unequal,  and  impolitical  criterion.  The 
criterion  is  false,  becau;>e  the  profits  of  a  farm  set  at  rackrent 
cannot  possibly  amount  to  one  half  of  that  rent.  It  is  unequal, 
because  it  assumes,  as  a  principle,  that  every  farm  is  set  upon  the 
same  terms  -,  and  it  is  impolitical,  because  capita],  wl:icii  ought 
to  be  empluyt-d  in  the  improvement  of  the  ground,  is  ti-  *reby  ex- 
tracted from  the  tenant  at  his  entrv,  when  he  seldom  hiis  cither 
gains  or  profits.     "Whatever  force  is  attached  to  these  objections, 
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.we  zxiu^t  repeat,  that  if  the  tax  is  suffered  to  remain  for  a  fiev 
years  longer,  it  will  necessarily  be  transferred  from  the  shoiUdcn 
of  rhe  tenants  to  those  of  their  landlords. 

But  our  author  forget^  that  (he  tax  has  been  two  times  iocreii- 
jed  since  180S  \  and  He  does  not  attend  that,  though  every  one  of 
his  arguments  may  be  cprirect  when  applied  to  the  original  asaest- 
jnent,  noqe  of  them  are  applicable,  or  can  be  conclusiYe^  wbfBk 
the  present  scale  of  assessnicnt  is  judged  upon.  In  ISOSj  the 
tax  was  fixed  at  5  per  cmt.  upon  what  was  called  incomef  or  ^ 
per  cent,  ijpon  rental.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  a  prudiait  te- 
nant, who  o0ered  for  land  in  1808,  actually  deducted  i\per  onL 
from  the  estimated  yalue  when  he  made  his  offer,  a;id  that  Ac 
landlord  was  pleased  tp  accept  of  his  offer  with  that  deductions  what 
are  we  tp  say  y^ith  respect  to  the  additional  1^  p^  cmt.Xtapoi&A 
in  1805,  and  the  still  greater  addition  of  1806,  whereby  the  orici# 
nal  tax  was  doubled  ?  S)irely  it  must  be  allowed,  that  tenants  who 
entered  into  lease  in  1803  and  1804*,  pay  5  per  cettt^  Vpon  sap* 
posed  gains  and  profits,  or  2^  per  cent,  upon  rental,  9hove  what 
they  had  theQ  any  Cji.use  to  expect  \  apd  that  those  who  entered 
in  18Q5  ^re  ^Iso  increased  3^  per  cent,  in  the  one  case*  and  l^ 
per  cent,  in  the  oth^r.  If  our  author  can  make  out  the  contrary, 
we  will  cheerfully  give  up  the  cause  9  but,  unless  he  can  do  thia 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we  must  insist  that  he  has  totally  failed 
to  prove,  ^  that^  of  all  the  different  clasjes  pf  tlie  ^onfmunity,  the  Jar- 
iners  are  tliose  iph^  Ii^ve  the  least  caufe  of  cpvtplaint  on  the  jfore  ^thi 
prcpertV'tax. ' 

In  {he  second  place,  as  15  per  cent,  is  undoubtedly  assessed  up« 
on  land,  the  next  question  that  occurs  is.  Who  pays  that  assess- 
ment .?  The  act  says,  that  the  proprietors  are  to  pay  10  per  cent.^ 
and  the  tenants  the  remainder.  Our  author,  however,  maintains, 
^hat  the  farmer  who  has  taken  land  since  1803,  is  altogether  free, 
and,  of  course,  that  the  proprietor  pays  5  per  cent,  rpore  than  his 
just  and  legal  share.  If  this  be  the  case,  he  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  heritors  of  several  counties  are  somewhat  alarmed  \  be- 
cause it  is  plain,  instead  of  giving  one  tenth  of  tlieir  incomes  to 
government,  ^hey  are  in  reality  giving  something  more  than  one 
seventli,  when  the  monied  interest  cannot  possjbly  be  compelled 
to  pay  above  one  tenth,  and  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interest  hardly  any  more  than  what  they  please.  We  apprehend  * 
that  our  author  has  got  into  a  labyrinth  out  of  which  he  is  not  to 
be  easily  extricated.  He  must  either  allow  that  farmers  pay  5 
^^er  cent,  upon  rents,  as  their  shaie  of  property. tax,  or  admit  that 
proprietors  pay  15  per  cent,^  while  no  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity can  possibly  be  obliged,  under  tlie  present  act,  to  pay 
ir.ore  than  \0 per  cent.    He  may  choose  the  alternative  j  but  whe« 
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tlier  he  allows  or  admits,  the  errors  of  the  Property-act  must  h% 
equally  evident  to  any  person  who  considers  the  subject  in  tht 
slightest  manner. 

In  the  third  place,  let  the  Property-tax,  as  it  affects  land,  be 
considered  in  any  view  that  its  supporters  -please,  k  is  demon- 
strable that  injustice  is  committed  some  way  or  other.  If  the 
tax  is  wholly  paid  by  the  landlord,  then  th^e  can  be  no  question 
concerning  the  imustice  done  him.  The  ground  we  have  alwayt 
occupied,  when  discussing  the  Property-act,  is,  that  tenants  suf* 
fered  by  it  in  the  first  instance,  but  that  ukimately  proprietors 
would  have  to  bear  the  burden.  Had  the  tenant's  tax,  howevefj 
t)ccn  calculated  upon  gains  and  profits,  this  could  not  have  hap- 
pened. Had  the  proprietor  been  rated  according  to  the  rents 
^hich  he  received,  alter  deducting  certain  public  ourdens ;  an4 
'had  the  tenant  been  considered  as  a  manufacturer  upon  die  pro- 
prietor's estate,  with  whom  no  other  connexion  subsisted  than 
what  arose  from  paying  a  certain  sum  ip  lieu  of  ground  reiit  by 
that  manufacturer,  then  every  difficulty  would  have  been  obviat- 
ed. The  tax  upon  each  would  have  been  levied  according  to 
their  respective  incomes;  upon  the  proprietor,  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  rents  paid  him,  and  upon  the  tenant,  i.  #• 
manufacturer,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  gains  and  piro- 
fits.  In  this  way,  no  reasonable  cause  of  complamt  would  have 
remained,  because  none  could  be  assessed,  unless  income  was  aCi- 
tually  received  and  in  their  possession* 

We  cordially  agree  with  the  other  remarks  made  by  our  coit- 
respondent.  Indeed  they  are  quite  in  unison  with  the  sentiments 
we  had  lately  occaraon  to  oflFer,  when  noticing  the  communication 
of  *  A  Constant  Reader,  *  though  our  correspondent  could  not 
at  that  time  hare  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  tht  Suhftance  called  Nq/licL 

Sir,  D — ;^— #■,  DumfrieS'Jbire^  ^oth  June  1 808. 

I  beg  leave  to  prefent  to  the  curious,  through  your  ufeful  pub- 
lication, the  following  communication  relative  to  nofticlu 

Of  this  jftlly-llke  fubdance,  found  in  ihe  fields  after  rain,  much 
has  been  faid  and  written  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  It 
has  paiTed  under  various  names,  as  ftar-(hotj  witclicb' butter,  flof- 
4deris,  &c.  The  alchemiils  alleged  it  affi)rded  a  menlliuum  for 
gold,  and  contained  other  wonderful  qualities. 

Parcellus  has  ranked  it  with  manna,  and  thought  it  dropped 
from  heaven.    In  latfr  times,  it  has  been  fuppoKd  a  vegetable 
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pf odu<^ion*  Dr  Merret  calls  it  Lichtn  humtdilate  irdumifcent :  Dr 
Hallcr,  LicbeN  gelaiinofus^  phcatt's  ufidulaths :  and  fottie  botaniAii 
;>.s  Dr  Morilbn  and  MichcH,  call  it  a  Fungus^  and  defcrioe  die 
feeds  i>r  it.  Even  the  gix^at  Ltnnfeus  confiders  it  as  a  vegetable, 
and  calls  it,  in  one  edition,  By/fus  gftattnofei  ftigatc  terr^fhris $  in 
another,  TremiUa  plicate  unduluia* 

l»ately,  it  has  been  confidrred  as  the  fubftance  of  a  frogi  fe» 
duced  to  this  (late  by  paffing  through  uk  body  of  feme  bird»  «i  a 
heron ;  and  the  proofs  were,  tha^  fome  obfervers  had  noticed  the 
fett^  legs,  &c.  of  a  frog,  along  with  the  jtliy,  undiiiblyed^  fomc^ 
times  blanched. 

Accident^  with  Sender  obfervationi  will  fometimes  unfoldi  wheit 
keen  penetration  has  failed. 

On  the  4th  June  Jait^  afcer  confiderable  rains,  I  found  this  fob- 
Aancc  full  of  black  fpots  \  on  turning  it  over,  I  noticed  the  fttU 
iktrletou  of  a  frog,  th«it  is,  the  (kin  and  bonei  ;  the  flcifi  of  the 
patural  colour,  the  i^tih  moftly  diflfolved  or  corrupted  from  (he 
bones,  and  thtf  internal  parts  gone,  t 

People  in  the  countrf  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  fpawn 
of  frogs,  as  it  .appears  in  little  pools  of  ftariding  water,  and  alfo 
with  its  appearance  ii^  a  dried  ftate,  af(eif  extreme  dry  weathec 
has  evapoTdtCi!  all  the  water  in  the  pool. 

U|x;n  comparing  rhefe,  1  am  fatisfied  that  this  noftick  i«  ncitliec 
more  nor  Iv  is  than  this  frog  fpawn  in  a  premature  ftate,  and  theft 
black  fpots  the  feed  of  the  tadpoles. 

This  may  be  produced  by  a  bird  fwallowing  a  frog,  in  certain 
cirrumilances,  whoL  llomach  is  in  general  equal  to  the  digeflioii 
of  the  whole  carcafe ;  bu^  perhaps  the  fpawn  is  indigeftible,  arWl 
of  co'urfe  voided.     This  fpawn,  when  dropped  on  dry  groundt 

{^aiTcs  u:\notic^:d  i'b^t  if  mi^ch  rain  fucceeds,  that  fwells  it  greatly^ 
caving  it  (imilar  to  what  it  would  have  been  in  the  pool  in  a 
iTiOre  rip)ened  ftatc,  according  to  the  ordinary  courfc  of  nature. 

A  mode  of  proving  all  this  might  be  eafily  fuggeded  ;  but  the 
experiments  would  hear  affinity  to  ihofe  of  the  elegant,  but  cruel 
Italian  R-a-.  ' 

By  iijfcrting  this  with  your  firft  convenience,  you  will  much 

ob^  >i^',  Sir,  your  obedient  lervant,  J,  G. 

I  -    ^  ■      -  .  

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARXtEk's  MAGAZINIi* 

Trosy  Tt^riusqtie  mihi  nulh  discrim'we  htiietur. 
Sir, 

Whej?j  a  learned  Judge  deigns  to  stoop  from  the  sublimity  of 
the  liench  ^o  the  bathos  of  the  barn,  plain  men  expect,  at  least, 

sound, 

-  ■     ■  ■  -    ■ .     . .         —  — .    ■        

*  I  incline  to  think  this  frog  met  its  death  by  accident ;  it  was 
found  on  ;i  private  road,  where  carti  had  been  passing  both  early  in 
^nornings  aaj  late  at  night.  J^  G- 
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soundy  rational  information,  and  a  f^ir  etritement  of  fncts.  In 
Vl-1.  V.  Part  I-  p^g*.  97,  of  Communications  to  the  Board  oF 
Agriculture,  a  learned  Baron  of  the  Exeliequer  says,  *  -■/  six  hjric 

*  power  th*'aihing^miU  iviu  thr^.^^h  easily ^  from  six  to  eight  qtmrters 

*  of  *wheut  in  the  hour;  but  ike  horses  must  ivalk  four  miies  in  the 

*  kcur^  to  give  sufficient  velocity  and  wipttus  to  d9  the  work  lifeil, ' 
It  is  denied  that  tliis  quantity  of  wheat,  viz.  seven  quarters,  » 
thrashed  in  the  course  of  reul  business,  in  the  time  specified  $ 
and  an  appeal  is  here  made  to  prticticai  men  to  say,  whether  the 
average  of  a  day's,  or  half  a  d?y's  work,  is  not  nearer  8^  than 
7  quarters  in  the  hour,  with  six  horses.  Does  the  Honourable 
Baron  really  think  that  horses  can  *  easily '  walk  four  miles  in  the 
hour  in  a  thrashing  machine,  admttiitig  one  %ve»e  catculated  for  that 
rate  ef  pace  f  It  is  humbly  apprehended  they  cannot  walk  at  that 
rate,  without  great  distress,  for  even  one  hour,  far  less  for  four 
hours,  the  usual  duration  of  a  yoking  or  journey.  But  thrashing 
machines  are,  or  should  be  calculated  so,  th..t  the  horse's  rate 
docs  not  exceed  two  miles  in  the  hour.  If,  therefore,  they  are 
driven  at  the  rate  of  four,  it  is  evident  to  flmn  men^  whatever  it 
may  be  to  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  that  neither  horses,  not 
machinery,  can  endure  such  treatnficnt.  The  former  must  soon 
sink  under  the  fatigue,  and  the  latter  fly,  or  be  torn  to  pieces,  by 
the  centrifugal  forpe,  generated  by  a  velocity  of  the.  switchers  cff 
$ix  thousand  feet  per  minute,  720  feet  more  than  a  mile  per  mi- 
nute. It  the  learned  Baron  understands  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Court  no  better  than  that  of  his  com«bam,  and  has  no 
more  mercy  oh  delinquents  against  the  revenue  than  on  his  poor 
horses,  it  is  high  time  he  was  invalided.  As  Mr  Meikle  lives 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  his  countrv  seat,  he  would  then  have 
time  to  attend  his  school,  and  learn  to  descant  on  thrashing  ma*- 
chines  with  more  truth  and  consistency.  For,  let  him  recollecfi 
though  tiicre  may  be  quibbling  in  law,  there  is  none  in  science. 

*  21', '  Baro, 
*  Disc':puicrum  intn'jub^o piorar^  Lathedras.* 

Philalethes. 

FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

rThe  late  Session  of  Parliament  is,  by  many  people,  considered 
to  have  been  one  of  the  busiest  which  has  occurred  for  several 
years  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Session  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, which  concluded  on  the  7th  of  June  Uit^  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  active  and  interesting  one.  The  difleront  measures 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Honourable  Board,  are  so 
distinctly  sptcincd  in  the  following  Address,  that  we  th::ik  it 
finnecessary  to  say  more,  than  merely  calling  the  attention  of  our 

jeadf IS  to  '^'hut  is  staged  by  the  worthy  and  patriotic  President.-] 

•    ■  Address: 
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Jddnss  U  the  Board  •/  Agriculture^  by  Sm  JoHK  SlKCLAiR,  Ba* 
ronett  the  President^  at  the  Conclusion  of  tke  Session^  on  tie  Jth 
of  June,  i8o8- 

tyENTLEMBN, 

In  conformity  to  the  usual  practice,  at  the  termination  fX  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  for  the  year,  I  now  beg  leave  to  submit 
to  your  consideration,  a  short  detail,  of  the  various  particulan 
which  have  principally  occupied  our  attention,  during  the  sessioii 
about  to  terminate,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  for  a 
moment,  without  a  deep  conviction  of  the  many  public  adfan^ 
tages  which  must  necessarily  be  derived  from  this  Institution. 

L  Machinery.-^TheTe  is  no  object  to  which  the  Board  can  di^ 
rect  its  attention,  of  more  importance,  than  to  improve  the  mi^ 
chinery  employed  in  agriculture.  In  many  cases,  by  such  im- 
provements, the  same  quantity  of  work  can  be  better  ezecatedy 
iyt  can  be  performed  by  fewer  horses,  and  consequently  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  By  such  means,  therefore,  the  increasing  priced 
human  labour,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  higher  price 
for  human  food,  can  best  be  counteracted.  The  imprcyvementt 
in  machines  transmitted  to  the  Board,  within  these  few  months 
past,  are  numerous  and  important.  Among  these  are  to  be  enu- 
merated, 1.  Mr  Andrews's  Expa/tding  Axletree,  by  which  the 
breadth  of  various  descriptiotis  of  carriages  employed  in  husban- 
dry, may  be  altered  at  pleasure ;  also  a  waggon  invented  by  the 
bame  mechanic,  so  well  constructed,  that  it  can  turn  in  almost 
any  situation,  and  can  be  drawn  in  any  direction }  consequently, 
is  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  narrow  lanes,  for  drawing  timber 
out  of  forests,  and  would  probably  be  of  singular  utility  in  an* 
other  department,  namely,  in  conveying  artillery.  2.  Am  Auger^ 
said  to  have  been  invented  in  North  America,  on  an  ingenious 
principle,  which  clears  itself,  and  which  Will  probably  b^  found 
applicable  to  Mr  Elkington's  mode  of  draining,  and  other  agri^ 
cultural  purposes.  S.  Garnet* s  Patent  System,  made  at  Bristol, 
by  which  the  friction  in  chums,  and  other  agricultural  instru- 
ments, is  greatly  reduced.  *  4.  ^4  Gorse  Mill,  used  on  the  late 
Lord  Penrhyn's  estate  in  Wales,  by  which  furze  is  bruised  in  such 
a  manner,  uiat  horses  and  cows  can  eat  it  with  pleasure  j  and 
with  such  a  machine,  where  furze  can  be  had  from  waste  grounds, 
it  must  be  a  valuable  resource  for  cattle,  more  especially  in  times 
of  scarcity.  5.  yin  Improved  Tbrashing^Mill,  invented  by  Mr 
Moodie,  an  ingenious  mechanic  near  Edinburgh,  at  a  price  whidi 
will  not  exceed  60/.,  which  is  uncommonly  strong,  will  require 
but  little  repair,  takes  up  but  little  space,  and  by  means  of  which, 

two 


*  fi.  churn  thus  improved,  may  be  fetn  at  the  Board  of  As^ultiir^ 
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two  horses  will  thrash  a  considerable  quantity  of  any  species  of 
grain,  without  working  harder  than  if  they  were  at  plough.  * 
And»  6.  A  Swing' Pioughf  made  on  the  principles  recommen4ed 
by  Mr  Jefferson  of  America,  by  the  late  Mr  Macdougall,  whose 
merits,  in  the  department  of  Agricultural  Mechanism,  are  so  uni* 
versally  acknowledged,  and  which  bids  fair  to  bring  that  valuable 
instrument  of  husbandry  to  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  can^ 
pable.  f 

II.  Domestic  Productions^^^The  political  situation  of  Europe  at 
this  time,  the  convulsed  state  of  its  commercial  relations,  and  the 
general  combination  of  the  Continent  against  these  kingdomst 
must  necessarily  be  productive  of  circumstances,  in  some  respect 
unfavourable  to  the  agriculture,  and  in  other  respects  to  the  com* 
merce,  of  the  country.  Among  the  agricultural  productiona 
which  the  war  has  tended  to  depreciate,  that  of  long  wool  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  and  the  fall  in  its  price  has  been  consi* 
derable.  An  ingenious  farmer  (Mr  Whitworth,  near  Doncaster) 
was  thence  led  to  try,  how  far  such  wool  might  not  be  made  ap« 
plicable  to  the  making  of  sacking,  of  ropes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles,  and  the  plan  is  likely  to  be  successful;  in  particular, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  wool  will  be  found  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  be  employed  in  making  cots  or  hammocks  for  our  sea- 
men, not  being  so  liable  to  take  fire.  Tents  made  of  wool,  also, 
must  be  better  calculated  for  resisting  wet,  than  when  canvas  is 
used  for  that  purpose.  By  these  means,  a  double  object  may  be 
obtained ;  that  of  increasing  the  value  of  our  own  prodjictions, 
and  of  diminishing  the  consumption  of  articles  imported  from 
a  country  now  untortunately  at  variance  with  us. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  consequence  of  ait 
application  from  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Revision,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Board  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  culti-i 
vation  of  hemp.  Every  information  upon  that  subject,  which  the 
records  of  the  Board  could  furnish,  has  been  given  to  that  useful 
institution  ;  and  with  a  view  that  the  growth  of  hemp  might  not 
interfere  with  the  production  of  human  food  at  home^  and  that 
its  cultivation  might  be  promoted  in  our  colonies  abroad,  pre-i 

miums 

*  This  thrafhing-mill  is  to  be  fSeeo  at  Mr  Collinge's  manufadory, 
Bridge  Row,  Lambeth. 

^  Under  this  general  head  may  be  mentioned,  the  whalebone  fieves, 
^d  nets  for  confining  fheep,  invented  by  Mr  Bowman,  which  are  evi- 
dently much  more  durable,  and  in  other  refpefts  greatly  preferable  tq 
any  article  of  the  fame  furt  now  in  ufe.  It  is  certainly  deiirable,  alfo, 
^y  increafing  the  confumption  of  whalebone,  to  promote  our  fifheries^ 
which,  like  other  branches  of  domeiUc  induftiTi  cannot  be  too  much 
encouraged* 
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tniums  have  been  ofl^red  to  the  perfon  who  fliall  cultitatt  th6 
furcated  number  of  acres  (not  Jefs  than  four)  with  hemp,  on 
draitted  peat  bog^  and  to  thcfe  v/ho  (hall  report  to  the  Board  the 
bed  means  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  that  article  in  our  A<- 
m«'rican  colonics. 

III.  Fctatoes. — This  moft  valuable  article  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended  as  an  excellent  fource  of  human  fuftenance.  There 
were  two  obllaclt^s  to  its  extenfive  cultivation;  i.  the  difeafe  call<9 
tA  the  curl,  to  which  it  is  frequently  liable  ;  and,  2.  the  fuppored 
difficulty  of  preferving  the  root  beyond  one  feafon.  Under  the 
aufpiccs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  both  thefe  objefiions  to  the 
eitenfive  culture  of  potatoes  are  likely  to  be  removed.  In  regard 
to  the  curl,  it  would  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr  Crozer 
«>f  Alnwick  in  Northumberland,  that  it  can  be  effectually  prevent* 
e-d  by  fowing  the  potatoes  intended  for  feed  latery  and  taking  them 
up  earliery  than  when  intended  for  food.  Several  bufliels  of  po^ 
tatoes,  treated  in  tliis  manner,  have  been  purchafed  by  the  Board, 
and  diflributed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  fo  as  to  give  the 
experiment  a  fair  trial.  In  regard  to  preferving  potatoes  beyond 
one  feafon,  it  is  afcertained  by  the  experiments  of  Mr  Boys  of 
Bc'lihanger  in  Kent,  that  by  cutting  them  in  thin  dices,  and 
drying  them  in  a  hop,  or  other  kiln,  *  they  may  be  kept  for  years, 
even  at  fca,  either  in  thofe  flices  or  ground  into  meal.  By  thefe 
means  no  part  of  the  potatoe  is  loil,  the  folid  matter  is  all  retain- 
ed, the  moiilure  only  being  evaporated,  and  the  meal  may  be  con- 
fumed  in  various  modes  as  human  fuilenance.  It  may  be  proper 
alfo  to  obferve,  that  by  cutting  the  bloHbms  of  the  potatoes,  the 
roots  are  greatly  improved,  and  the  quantity  of  the  produce  confw 
derably  augmented,  f 

IV.  Foreign  Produ3ions. ^^Thz  prefent  circumilances  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  refl  of  the  world,  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  import  any  articles  of  foreign  growth  to  be  cultivated  here. 
The  Board,  however,  has  not  been  inattentive  to  fo  great  a  fource 
of  improvement.  Underftanding  that  a  fpecics  of  barley  had  been 
broii^'ht  by  an  ingenious  traveller  from  Greece,  which  was  ex- 
tremely productive,  and  peculiarly  calculated  for  feeding  horfes, 

(by 

*  In  hot  climates  they  might  be  dried  in  the  sun.  Potatoes  thus 
diioJ,  ni:iy  iinswer  for  leading  stock,  instead  of  oats  or  beans. 

f  This  useful  practice,  of  cutting  off  the  blossoms  of  the  potatoe, 
has  «inly  been  recently  discovered  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  It  can 
be  done  by  boys  and  girls,  at  no  great  expense.  The  nourishment 
;h.it  would  other\visj  go  to  the*  apple,  is  thus  transferred  to  the  root- 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  will  try  the  experiment,  in  the  cou^r^e 
yf  tliis  season,  and  v.-iU  report  tlie  result  to  the  Eoard. 
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(by  whicby  If  found  to  anfwer,  the  importation  of  many  thoufand 
quarters  of  oats  would  be  rendered  unneceflary),  means  have  been 
taken  to  try  that  article,  even  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
as  the  grain  feems  to  refemble  the  bear  or  big  now  produced 
there.  Application  has  alfo  been  made  to  Colonel  Williamfon, 
whofe  long  refidence  in  America  has  given  him  a  thorough  know* 
l<*dge  of  the  produftions  of  tliat  part  of  the  world,  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence to  procure  fevcral  articles  likely  to  be  of  ufe  here,  in  par- 
ticular the  feeds  of  the  pitch-pine  and  of  the  fwamp-pine,  which 
he  has  promifed  to  procurei  and  which  will  probably  be  found 
valuable  acquifltions. 

V.  Roads. — ^Thc  inquiries  which  have  been  carried  on  in  Par- 
liament, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  re- 
garding roads,  wheel-carriages,  and  all  the  variety  of  particulars 
therewith  connected,  are  likely  to  prove  in  the  higheft  degree  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country.  A  committee  for  profecuting  thofc 
important  inquiries  was  appoiffted  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre  fen  t 
fefTion,  by  whom  two  reports  have  been  already  prefemed,  which 
are  now  in  the  prefs^  and  a  third  is  preparing.  The  tfkOt  of 
thefe  inquiries  mud  be  of  infinite  confequence,  if  zealoufly  aded 
upon  \  and  if  any  thing  efiedual  is  done,  it  mud,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  be  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
If  carriages  were  properly  conftrufted,  fewer  horfes  would  be  ne- 
cefTary  to  convey  the  fame  quantity  of  goods ;  and  if  the  roads 
were  formed  on  better  principles,  the  carriages  would  laft  longer, 
the  horfes  would  be  leis  injured,  the  roads  themfelves  would  re-« 
quire  lefs  repair,  and,  from  the  various  expenfes  which  would 
thus  be  faved,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  nation 
would  be  enriched,  or  rather  its  annual  expenditure  would  be  dt<* 
minifhed,  on  the  fmalled  computation,  to  the  amount  of  from  five 
to  fix  millions  per  annum*  Such  arc  the  advantages  tcfulting  from' 
an  attention  to  objefts  conneded  with  internal  improvement.  It 
is  by  fuch  meafures  alone  that  a  nation  can  become  permanently 
great,  and  truly  happy.  By  them  its  ft/ength,  and  the  felicity  of 
its  people,  may  be  hourly  incrcafed  ;  whilft  foreign  conqueits  arey 
too  often,  the  fatal  fourcesi^f  boundlefs  expenfe,  and  of  domeftic- 
debility. 

VI.  The  Colonies, — ^The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  always  beeri 
mod  anxious  to  promote  the  profperity  of  the  colonies,  and  other 
diftant  appendages  of  the  empire,  wherever  it  was  confident  with 
the  paramount  intereds  of  the  mother  country.  With  that  view, 
the  feeds  of  Lucern  and  Guines-grafs  were  fent  to  the  Eid  Indies, 
where  they  have  been  produ£live  of  the  mod  important  confe- 

Sences.     The  culture  of  potatoes,  alfo,  was  fird  extended  in  the 
d,  under  tlie  aufpices  (^  this  Board.    Ta  promote  the  advan-< 
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tage  of  the  Weft  India  coloniesi  feyeral  feeds  were  procuted  in 
the  Eaft,  and  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies,  where  they  are  likely  to 
produce  much  benefit.  There  being  every  reafon  alfo  to  hope 
ti)at  fugar  might  be  advantageoufly  employed  in  feeding  lire  fiocKf 
premiums  hate  been  offered  by  the  Board  for  afcertaining  the  va« 
lue  and  effe£b  of  fugar  applied  for  that  purpoie,  and  for  difcoYer* 
ing  any  admixture  that  will  prevent  fugar,  intended  to  be  applied 
iu  feeding  ftock,  from  being  fraudulently  employed  for  common 
purpofes. 

VII.  Cattle. — It  is  of  infinite  importance  to  afcertain  the  feed- 
ing  qualities  of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  refpc61ing  which  no 
accurate  comparative  experiments  have  hitherto  been  made.     Hie 
expenfe  would  be  fo  confiderable,  that  it  could  not  be  undertakeir 
by  the  limited  funds  which  the  Board  are  pofleffed  of ;  but  the 
obje£b  was  fo  material,  that  the  Board  refolved  to  ofier  a  premium 
of  100  guineas  to  promote  fo  important  an  experiment;  and  van-' 
ous  lefftr  fums  have  been  voted  for  the  fame  objeA,  by  feverat 
public  fpirited  agricultural  focieties,  who  are  anxious  to  promote^ 
any  ufetul  obje£i  which  the  Board  has  refolved  to  patronize.    For- 
tunately, alfo,  a  very  refpcdable  member  of  this  Board  (Mr  Cur- 
wen,  member  for  Carllfle)  has  declared  his  intentions  of  becom-  ' 
ing  a  candidate  for  the  premium  in  queftion.     Of  his  impartialttyy 
judgment,  and  zeal  in  tne  caufe,  there  can  be  but  one  opmion. 

VIII.  Mucellofieous  Articles. — It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  die 
variety  of  other  objects,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Board  has 
been  directed,  in  the  course  of  the  present  session.  Experiments 
are  trying,  from  plants  transmitted  by  Lord  Redesdale,  with  the 
Florin  grass  of  Ireland,  so  strongly  recommended  in  a  valuable 
essay,  communicated  by  Dr  Richardson. ,  An  intelligent  practi- 
cal paper  on  the  use  of  gypsum,  as  a  manure,  has  been  inserted 
in  the  volume  of  communications,  with  a  view  of  laying  a  found- 
ation for  ascertaining  the  advantage  of  using  it  in  this  country,. 
and  the  soils  and  situations  to  which  it  is  applicable.  In  the  same 
volume  will  be  found,  the  plan  of  a  house,  calculated  for  the  re- 
sidence of  a  country  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune,  in  which  e- 
conomy  and  convenience  are  equally  consulted*  Measures  have 
been  taken,  to  recommend  a  mode  of  recovering  com  damaged 
by  bilge  water,  which  cannot  be  effectually  cured  by  any  practice 
formerly  known,  and  by  means  of  which,  it  is  supposed  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  grain  may  be  rendered  fit  for  use,  which 
otherwise  must  have  been  thrown  away.  Various  premiums  have 
been  given  for  irrigation,  embankments,  and  other  useful  im- 
provements, in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  An  important  fact 
has  also  been  ascertained,  regarding  the  feeding  of  horses  with 
tares,  and  which  is  applicable  to  green  food  in  general.    It  is 
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well  knowni  that  where  the  ground  is  tired  of  clorer,  *  tares  are 
the  best  substitute  :  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Arthur  Toungy 
they  are  as  useful  as  clover  for  feeding  stock,  and  may  be  adTan- 
tageously  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  wh«it,  if  the  ground  is  merelj 
scarified  after  the  tares^  and  not  ploughed,  which  would  make  ic 
too  loose  for  that  crop.  It  has  been  objected  to  taresy  that  they 
would  not  answer  if  horses  were  very  hard  worked,  or  employed 
in  posting.  Mr  Wood,  of  Ingatestone  in  Essex,  however,  tm^ 
for  many  years,  soiled  all  his  post  horses  upon  tares,  with  no  J0» 
ther  precaution  than  that  of  keeping  them  from  water.  This  fur- 
nishes a  most  valuable  hint  to  owners  of  post  horses,  when  hay 
is  scarce  or  dear ;  and  it  points  o.ut  the  advantage  of  giving  lit> 
tic  water  with  green  food  of  any  description,  f 

IX.  Lectures. — In  the  course  of  this  session,  several  lectures 
on  most  interesting  subjects  have  been  delivered  to  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Board,  which  must  be  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
the  gentlemen  here  present,  to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to 
dwell  upon  them.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that 
these  lectures  are  not  intended  solely  for  the  members  of  the 
£oard ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  matured,  they  are  to  b«. 
printed  for  the  information  of  the  public,  and  the  attention  of  * 
those  intelligent  gentlemen,  by  whom  they  were  delivered,  di* 
rected  to  other  o^ects.  As  little  time  as  possible,  I  hope,  will 
be  lost  in  printing  these  valuable  productions ;  for  the  curiosity 

of 

*  Fxx>m  a  philosophical  chemist,  however  great  his  talent^  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  the  practical  application  of  his  own  hints  5 
but  Mr  Davy,  in  a  late  lecture,  made  an  observation  which  may 
prove  of  great  importance.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  those  districts 
where  clover  has  been  long  cultivated,  that  crop  is  almost  sure  to 
fail,  if  repeated  in  every  courie  of  four  or  five  years ;  and  this  failure 
has  had  bad  efflects  on  the  productiveness  of  tibe  wheat  crops.  The 
fanners  have,  in  such  cases,  been  obliged  to  sow  it  no  oftener  than 
once  in  two  courses.  Mr  Davy  has  found  so  much  gypsum  in  the 
ashes  of  clover,  that  he  conjectures  the  ^ure  of  the  plant  may  be 
caused  by  the  gypsum  being  exhausted  :  to  replenish  the  soil  with 
so  cheap  a  manure,  would  be  a  most  easy  cure ;  and  the  experiment 
deserves  a  trial  by  every  practical  husbandman,  who  has  had  experi- 
ence of  any  failing  crops  of  this  plant. 

f  Mr  ^Vood,  who  is  remarkably  attentive  to  the  management  of 
his  horses,  has  observed,  that  when  any  horse  has  a  wound,  die  only 
chance  of  a  cure,  if  it  be  a  bad  one,  is  keeping  him  from  water.  He 
had  some  cases  so  bad,  that  cures  were  despaired  of;  but  by  an  ab- 
solute prohibition  of  water,  till  the  wounds  run  good  matter,  he  h?.s 
eiFected  several  surprismg^  cures.  May  not  this  iumish  a  faint  appli- 
cable to  other  cases  i 
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of  the  pubiie  will  naturally  be  strongly  excited  to  read  th«  Benti* 
fnents  of  Mr  Young  on  tillage  and  iarm  yards,  and  of  Mr  Wal« 
ker  on  the  construction  of  implements  of  husbandry ;  and  10 
know  how  the  splendid  discoveries  of  a  Davy  can  be  applied  td 
agriculture. 

X.  County  Rrp^rts. — ^Tfae  idea  of  ascertaining  the  agricultuxal 
state  of  every  district  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  printing  each  aav- 
voy,  according  to  one  uniform  model,  is  the  greatest  undertake 
ing  ever  attempted  by  any  institution ;  and,  though  carried  on 
with  funds  extremely  inadequate  to  such  ati  attempt,  yet  it  is  at 
last  in  a  fair  way  of  being  happily  accomplished.  AH  the  Counties 
in  England  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  this  year.  Seve^ 
lal  will  remain  to  be  done  in  Scotland,  for  the  execution  of  which 
fit  persons  can  be  procured,  as  soon  as  adequate  funds  are  ob- 
tained for  that  purpofc.  In  the  courfe  of  this  ye^r,  five  repoirts 
h'ive  been  already  printed,  and  eight  tranfmitted  to  the  Board  ia  % 
ii:Ue  ready  for  publication ;  fo  that  the  progrefs  has  been  confider^ 
abl'',  and  the  ttrmination  of  this  moil  important  undertaking,  by 
vliich  fo  large  a  proportion  of  the  funds  of  the  Board  has  hitherto 
been  abforbed,  is  probably  at  no  great  didance. 

The  adv.intages  to  be  derived  from  thefe  reports,  are  univerfallf 
recognized  in  foreign  countiies  ;  for  the  fame  plan  haS  been  al« 
ready  adopted  in  France  and  Rui&a,  and  will  probably  be  imitated 
in  every  other  civilized  country.  A  letter  has  lately  been  received 
from  a  celebrated  agriculturid  in  Franc«*,  in  wiiich  he  ftatcs  his 
opinion,  '  that  fuch  a  meafure  is  the  molt  ufiful  that  can  be  un« 

*  dertaken,  for  bringing,  in  a  fliort  fpace  of  time,  agriculture  to  a 

*  high  degree  of  perfeiiion. '  *  Indeed  the  information  furniflicd 
by  the  various  reports  and  communications  publiOicd  by  the  Boardf 
far  exceeifs  what  is  generally  apprehended.  l)r  Coventry,  Pfo- 
fc*iTc>r  of  Agriculture  in  the  Univeifity  of  E.iinburgh,  who, 'from 
Isis  fitu.uion,  is  led  to  examine  every  work  connecV  d  wiih  the 
fubjccls  on  which  he  Icftures,  has  recently  declared,  *  that  in 

*  thefe  hte  reports  and  publicationst  there  is  detailed  niore  ufcful 

*  and  tliillnft  information,  on  v.iiious  brandjC;j  of  agriculture,  and 

*  on  rural  concerns  in  general,  than  w.is  in  pyint  hefhe  theft  *iucre 

*  dru*un  up,^  \     Wha:  then  may  not  be  cxpcdled,  wLen  all  thcfe 

repoi  ts 

*  The  French  expressions  are,  *  Je  crois  que  ce  travail   tJi  Ic 

*  plus  utile  de  tout  ceux  qu'on  pcut  entreprcndre,  pour  ;m^.^ner, 

*  dans  un  tres  court  espcce  de  temps,  Tagriculiure  a  un  gruud  de^ 

*  grc  de  porfoction. ' 

t  See  Discourses  explanatory  of  the  Object  and  Plan  of  tb* 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Agriciilture  and  Rural  V.^ioiiin.y,  by  Jjr  Co* 
▼entry,  1  vol.  octavo,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  180(^9  p.  l5V- 


reports  are  completedt  for  little  mpri?  thai^  pive  i^alf  of  them  wcr^ 
pnntedi  when  this  idea  of  their  iperit  fiad  iftUity  w^  fofuapd  by 
Dr  Coventry. 

XI.  Obit  ef  A^ricuhufe. — ^The  great  ot>je£t  of  aH  tbc  ioqu^net 
carried  on  by  the  i^onrd  of  Agriculture,  is  wi(h  a  view  pf  cqiyi* 
bining  the  rcfylt  of  the  whole  into  one  gei^eral  %x^t^  iof  the  pur.T 
pofe  of  rendering  a  general  knowledge  pf  the  priociples  of  |iuCf 
bandry  more  eafily  ^cceiTible.  The  iqftpprtance  of  fucH  an  undei^ 
taking  need  hardly  be  dwelt  upoHs  not  only  in  regard  to  9gri):i^-t 
ture,  but  alfo  as  furnishing  ^n  exampls  of  th^  practicability  q{ 
condenfing  human  knowledge  regarding  other  branches  oJF  art  ;^q4 
fcience.  Such  a  work  could  not  be  df <«w»  pp,  uoiil  a  fo^i?datt(^ 
was  hid,  by  a  careful  exarr'in^tion  of  ihe  agrkultural  pra^ice^  (l( 
every  diitri£l  in  the  kingdgni*  As  foon  ^9  th^  work  is  apcotp-P 
pliOiedy  the  cpde  of  agriculture  will  be  cairi^  on  with  energy  ^ 
a  fpecimen  of  which  has  beei)  printed  and  circ^ijated  by  thfi,  ^o^rd^ 
on  the  fubjc£l  of  enclofures.  It  is  propofedi  when  the  work  i^ 
undertaken,  to  give  diAin^  heacU  or  cliapicra  to  thofe  individii^i)^ 
who  are  the  moll  couyerfant  in  eaph  department  gf  buibandry* 
This  great  undertaking  will|  I  crul^  be  faraioncd  by  th^  peculiar 
approbation  both  of  the  Legiflature  and  of  the  Goy^nrnpijcnt  of  uk0 
country,  as  likely  to  protpote,  ia  91  )>igh  degrpe^  the  ptpft  import- 
ant national  improvements. 

XII.  Important  of  Agricultural  Pffrffiiff.^^No  county  cao  have 
Aronger  indqcementfi  tp  at^epd  tp  its  ^grifcvdtural  ftuereits  tbf^i| 
Great  Britain  at  the  prefent  moment.  Secluded  from  fp  Urge  4 
proportion  of  the  globei  and  its  commerce  cramped  in  every  direc- 
tion, it  mud,  in  a  great  meafiirc,  rely  on  its  own  internal  refources 
for  its  fecurity  and  ftren^h.  Fartiina^ly>  in  thcfi^  retburces,  it 
has  a  mine  of  wealth  which  cannot  be  eiluiufted.  We  have  only 
to  pay  the  necefl;iry  attention  to  div  impiovement  of  our  owa 
foil^  and  we  may  d^fpife  the  efforts  of  our  enemies,  however  nu^ 
nierous  or  powerful.  We  are  tpld^  indeedf  '  that  from  the  (late 
of  our  foreign  relatiQos>  and  thp  confequent  probability  that  our 
ufual  fupply  of  grain  frpm  foreign  countries  may  fail  us,  that  mea^ 
fure3  of  precaution  jire  nccelTiry,  which  may  event Uiilly  ward  off 
io  great  an  evil  as  a  ft^rcity  of  proyifions. '  •  But  the  boll  pre- 
caution is,  to  ex'.^id  our  agriciilturc,  to  iiicreafe  the  produ£lion^ 
of  our  foil,  to  amt'liordte  the  mo<{e  of  its  cultivation^  and  to  re- 
move every  obilacle  hpllile  to  its  in^prpvement.  By  tbefe  means^ 
judiciouily  applied,  iuflead  pf  in)porting  frpm  foreign  countries, 
we  might  fo(iii  aguni  become  an  exporting  country ;  and  the  com- 

voi..  IX.  NO.  35.  A  a  merce 


*  £ce  the  Report  ofcLs  ^ugar  Citfiilcry  C^mmyine^j  p.  iS. 
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merce  of  grain,  inftead  of  being  the  means  of  inipoverifhmcnt, 
would  become  a  fource  of  wealth. 

CONCLUSION. 

Before  concluding  this  Addrefs,  I  cannot  deny  myfelf  the  plea- 
furc  of  prefentmg  to  the  Board  the  proof  of  an  engraving,  f  exe- 
cuted from  the  bud  of  that  diftmguifhed  perfonage  (the  late  Doke 
of  Bedford),  who,  whiMl  he  was  aKve,  took  fo  warm  an  intereft 
in  all  our  proceedings*  An  engraving  firom  that  bull  cannot  fail 
to  be  acceptable  to  every  true  friend  to  rural  improvement ;  and 
indeed,  I  hope  that  the  Board  will  approve  of  the  idea,  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  copies  (hall  be  placed  at  the  difpofal  of  the  noble 
Duke  by  whom  that  bull  was  prefented,  and  that  every  member 
of  the  Board,  and  indeed  every  mdividual  diftinguiflied  by  his  zeal 
for,  and  devotion  to,  agricultural  purfuits,  fh;ill  receive  a  copy,  as  a 
memorial  of  a  charafber  fo  illuftrious  in  various  refpecis  ;  but  pe- 
culiarly diftinguifhed  for  his  determined  attachment  to  the  caufe 
of  huibandry.  In  the  memorable  words  made  ufe  of  by  Mr  Fox, 
when  he  moved  a  new  writ  for  Taviflock, — *  Ta  contribute  -  to 
the  welfare  of  his  felJow-citizens,  was  the  conftant  unremitted 
purfuit  of  his  life ;  and,  by  his  example  and  his  beneficence,  to 
render  them  bettor,  wrfer,  and  happier* '  How  few  are  there  who 
have  any  jud  chiims  to  a  fimilar  euioginm  \ 

I  fliall  conclude  with  expreiFing  my  fmcere  hopes  and  wiflies, 
that  we  (hall  meet  ntxt  Sefllor  in  nealth  and  fpirits,  and  as  anxi- 
ous as  ever  to  promote  the  improvement  and  profperity  of  the 
country. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMBR's  MAGAZINE. 

Observations  upon  the  Copy  of  a  Lease  inserted  in  last  Number, 

Sir,  Lauriejlony  J  St  Jufy^  1808. 

Upon  the  perufal  of  the  excellent  fpecification  of  a  lenfe  contained 
in  your  la  ft  Number,  the  only  claufo  which  appears  to  afford  any 
room  for  improvement  is  the  following  : — *  And  to  maintain  and 
keep  in  good  condition,  during  the  currency  of  the  leafe,  the  whole 
iiOiises,  drains,  or  water-courses,  fences,  and  gates,  on  the  said 
farm,  and  to  leave  them  in  a  proper  state  of  repair  at  his  re- 
moval. *  It  may  be  said,  (and  tliose  who  have  experienced  the 
greedy  and  captious  disposition  of  many  outgoing  tenants,  know 
the  truth  of  it),  that  the  expression  *  proper  state  of  repair ^ '  is  by 

far 


f  Tiie  drawing  is  executed  by  Mr  Bumcy,  and  the  engravinor 
1»y  Mr  Anker  Smith,  in  a  manner  tliat  does  great  credit,  to  botL 
-ne'se  artists. 
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far  too  indefinite.  Might  not  the  clause,  therefore,  be  better  con^ 
ceived  in  the  following  manner  ?-r-'  And  to  niaintash  and  keep  iH 
good  condition  during  the  currency  of  the  lease^  and  leave  so  at  the  ex^ 
piratiqn  iliereof  or  at  his  renuvali  the  whole  houses,  drains ^  or  nvater^ 
courses y  Jences  and  gates  on  the  said  farm,  ALL  THESE  BEING  vi- 
sited AND  APPROVED  AS  IN  SUCH  CONDITION,  BY  TitADESMEN, 
OR  PROPERLY  QUALIFIED  PERSONS,  MUTUALLY  CHO^N  BY  THB 
PARTIES.  ' 

Yours  most  respectfufiy, 

J.  B  K» 


TO  THE   CONDUCTOR  OP   THE  'FARMER'S  MITGAZINE. 

Methid  of  making  Cider  in  the  County  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Sir,  St ewartry  of  Kirkcudbright f  Stb  Augufi,  1807. 

If  you  confider  the  following  (hort  account  of  a  Gmple  method 
of  making  cider,  entitled  to  a  comer  of  your  ufeful  and  intelli^ 
gent  Magazine,  I  fhall  be  peculiarly  gratified.  It  was  pradlifcd 
with  fuccefs  laft  year  in  this  county;  and  the  fame  mode  may 
be  adopted  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  where  cider  has  not 
hitherto  been  manufa£lured.  If  poflible,  I  am  particularly  anxious 
that  it  (hould  appear  in  your  firft  Number,  and  before  the  feafoa 
for  making  cider  has  elapfed. 

In  the  year  i8o6y  the  orchards  tn  Galloway  produced  a  very 
full  crop.  Apples  were  fo  plentiful,  that  thofe  of  the  fined  qua- 
lity could  only  be  fold  for  about  3s.  per  Winchefter  bufliel,  while 
the  inferior  kinds  were  not  faleable  at  any  price ;  and,  rather  than 
lofc  the  fruit  entirely,  it  was  propofed  by  the  proprietor  of  an  orch- 
ard in  this  county  of  confiderable  extent,  to  attempt,  by  way 
of  experiment,  the  manufa£ture  of  cider.  Although  fome  of 
tlipfe  perfons  immediately  concerned  with  the  orchard  had  beea 
both  in  Herefordfliire  and  Devohfhire  during  the  cider  feafon, 
none  of  them  knew  the  procefs  very  correiQIy.  Additional  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from  MarQiall's  Rural  Economy  of  Gloucef- 
terfliitey  and  a  fair  trial  commenced.  The  ufual  apparatus  could 
not  be  procured  for  immediate  ufe }  and  the  folbwing  method 
was  reforted  to  with  complete  fuccefs. 
.  The  apples  were  reduced  to  mucilage,  by  beating  them  in  a 
ftone  trough  (one  of  thofe  ufed  at  pumps  for  watering  horfes) 
•with  pieces  of  afh  poles,  ufed  in  the  manner  that  pot<.:L:cs  are 
maflied.  The  prefs  confided  of  a  drong  box,  3  feet  fquar  >  and 
ao  inches  deep,  perforated  on  each  fide  with  fmall  auger  or  ^  ilet 
holes.  It  wat  placed  on  a  frame  of  wood,  which  project  1  3 
inches  beyond  the  bafc  of  the  box.    A  groove  was  cut  in  thi5  pro- 

Aa'2  jecuon 
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jcfkion  1 4-  inches  widCi  and  f  inch  deep,  to  convey  the  juice 
when  prefled  out  of  the  box  into  a  receiving  pail.  This  opera« 
lion  was  performed  in  the  following  manner.  The  box  was  filkd 
alternately  with  (Irata  of  frefli  draw  and  mathed  fruit,  in  the  pro- 
portion or  one  inch  of  draw  to  two  inches  of  mucilage :  thefft 
were  piled  up  a  foot  higher  thar>  the  top  of  the  box  ;  and  care 
was  taken,  in  packing  the  box  itrcM*,  to  keep  the  fruit  and  ftraw 
about  one  inch  from  the  fides  of  the  box,  which  allowed  the  juice 
to  efcape  freely.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  the  liquor  will  run 
cfF  without  atiy  preflure.  Tliis  mud  be  applied  gradually  at  firftr 
and  increafed  regularly  towards  the  conclufion.  A  box  of  the 
above  dfmenfions  will  require  about  two  tons  weight  to  render  the 
refiduum  •  completely  free  of  juice. 

The  neceiTary  preflure  was  obtained  very  eafily,  and  in  a  power- 
ful manner,  by  tlie  compound  lever  premng  upon  a  lid  or  (ink 
made  of  wood  about  2  inches  thick,  and  rendered  fufliciendy 
(Irong  by  two  crofs-bars.  It  was  made  to  fit  the  opening  of  the 
box  exa£tly  i  and  as  the  levers  forced  the  lid  down,  dwy  were 
occafionaliy  flacked  or  ta:ken  off,  and  Mocks  of  m'ood  were  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  lid,  to  permit  the  levers  to  a£t,  even  after  the 
Hd  had  entered  tlie  box  itfelf.  Additional  blocks  were  repeated,^ 
until  the  whole  jiiice  was  extra£led.  The  preflure  may  be  increaf- 
cd  more  or  lefs,  by  addii^  or  diminifliing  tlie  weight  uifpended  at 
the  extremity  of  tne  lever. 

I  annex  a  fetlion  of  the  prefling  machine  roughly  flcetchcd.  It 
veciuires  little  cxphnation ;  but  it  may  be  neceflary  to  (tote,  that 
the  fulcrum  of  rhe  firfl  lever  at  A,  was  fixed  in  the  fide-wall  and 
gable,  acrofs,  at  the  right-angled  comer  of  a  brewhoufc,  allow-' 
ing  room  for  the  box  to  ftand  exaAlj  in  the  comer,  as  it  was  ne- 
ceflary to  have  fufficient  weight  above  to  refift  the  preflure  up.* 
wards  at  the  fulcrum  A.  The  preflure  at  the  fulcrum  B,  of  the 
fecond  lever,  being  downwards,,  the  rcfiftancc  was  eafily  obviated. 


The  liquor  thus  obtained  was  alloi^'ed  to  fland  undifthrbed  12 
hours,  in  open  vefleis,  to  depofit  fcdiment.    The  pure  juice  was 

then 


*  The  residuum  i$  excellent  food  for  pigs,  and  peculiarly  accept* 
able  to  them. 
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then  put  Into  clean  caflcs,  and  placed  in  a  proper  fitoation  to  finr* 
xlnenti  the  temperature  being  firom  55  or  60  degrees.  The  fer* 
mentation  will  commence  faoner  or  later,  depending  chteif  on  iht 
temperature  of  the  apartment  wiiere  the  liquor  is  kept  i  in  moft 
cafee,  during  the  firft  three  or  four  days  ;  but  fbrnetimfis  it  wiU 
require  more  than  a  week  to  begin  this  proce£k  If  the  fersient^* 
tion  begins  early,  and  proceeds  rapidly,  the  liquor  muft  be  racked 
off,  and  put  into  fre(h  cafts  in  two  or  three  days;  but  if  this  ioc% 
not  take  place  at  an  eariy  period,  and  proceeds  Aovly ,  five  or  fiic 
days  may  elapfe  befcAre  it  is  racked,  in  general,  it  is  Beceflary  to 
rack  the  liquor  at  leaft  two  times.  If,  notwithftandiag  of  this,  the 
fermentation  continues  briflcly,  the  racking  muft  be  repeated  4  or 
therwife  the  vinous  fermentation,  by  proceedixi^  too  far,  tmf 
terminate  in  the  acetous  ferraeiitation, — when  Timcgtr  ^ouid  be 
the  rcfuh. 

In  racking  off*  the  liquor,  it  is  neceflacy  to  keep  It  free  of  'fedi* 
ment,  and  the  fium  or  yeaft  produced  bf  the  fermentation^  A 
fupply  of  fpare  liquor  muft  be  relerved  ro  6A  up  the  barrels  oc« 
cafjonally,  while  tin;  fermentation  continves.  As  (bon  as  this 
ceafcs,  the  barrels  ihoutd  he  bulged  up  clofdy,  and  the  bungs 
covered  with  rofiii,  to  pnivcat  the  adatjfion  of  air.  if  the  cklcr 
is  wcaky  it  ^u2d  pemsin  in  the  caic  about  nine  ononths;  if  Aro^ijv 
tN^^Ife  or  eighteen  rnonthe  is  ncoeiTary  before  it  flioidd  be  boitied. 

The  cider  made  in  this  county  laft  year,  was  mann£i£lurod  fPMOi 
42  Winchefter  huOiets  of  apples,  in  the  mamer  above  dbfirrikeri. 
'iliat  quantity  produced  about  1  hogiheads,  of  6%  gaHons  each. 
The  total  expenfe  «is.,  exckfive  of  the  apparatus,  which  coil 
nearly  24s.  It  was  bottkd  at  the  end  of  nine  jDonths;  and  the 
quality  is  unexceptionable. 

Although  the  fruit  this  fisafon,  in  GaUoway^  is  not  fo  plead* 
fal  as  it  was  laft  year ;  yet,  in  iome  iituado&s,  and  under  bertaiu 
chrcumftances,  it  may  Itifl  be  jidvifeabte  co  cry  the  uoanufaAure  of 
cider. 

I  had  no  intention  of  tranfmitting  you  the  above  accotint  of  the 
mnnu£a£iur'e  of  Ga1lair(iy  cider  tiH  laft  j;iight,  when  1  was  ad- 
vxfed  l>y  a  iinefid  to  do  fo«  f  truft  yC^  w31  iherc£are  jexoufe  inac- 
curacy.     I  af»,  &c.  Fjix  Sascbt. 


*    •  TO  THZL  COMOtTCTOH  Of  T«fi;  frftUmT't  If AGftUmS. 

Sir, 

Allow  me  to  fend  you,  for  infertion  in  the  Farmer's  MagaCtiney 
a  JhoTt  4iccount  of  the  lute  Dr  Alexander  Ain4ic^  who  refided  fome 

A  a  3  time 
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time  in  the  family  of  Lord  Karnes,  and  was'the  intimate  friend  of 
the  celebrated  Dr  Cullen.  I  alfo  fend  you  four  letters  from  Dr 
Ainflie  to  his  coufin  the  late  Mr  John  Ainfliei  farmer  at  Abbay, . 
near  Haddington^  which  throw  fome  light  on  the  ftate  of  hof-. 
bandry  at  their  date  :  likewife,  *^  Reflexions  upon  the  Principles, 
of  Agriculture ; "  which,  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  were  abridged 
from  an  eflay  given  by  Dr  Ainflie  to  the  Edinburgh  Society.. 
I  ihowed  the  Abridgement  to  Dr  Coventry,  who  thought  it  very, 
ingenious ;  but,  from  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  letters  fent  you,  he 
fuppofed  the  work  from  which  the  Abridgement  had  been  taken,  was 
executed  by  another  perfon.  I  could  not  fee  that  any  paragraph 
warranted  this  conclufion;  and  am  fince  confirmed  in  my  opi« 
nion,  that  the  work  from  which  the  Abridgement  is  taken,  was 
Dr  Ainflie's  own  performance  \  for  I  had  in  my  po^eflion,  a  few: 
days  ago,  a  large  filver  medal,  which  I  have  returned  to  Mr  Alez- 
ander  Ainflie,  Prince-s  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Dodor^s  nephew, 
which  almoft  puts  this  out  of  doubt.  On  the  obverfe  of  the  n^edal, 
thefe  words  are  engraven, — ^^  To  Dr  Ateacander  Ainjlii^  HaJdinpo/i^ 
firthe  beft  Differtation  on  Manunsy  1757."  Legend,  \^  The  E£n-i 
burgh  Society, "     On  the  reverfe,  **  Merenti^  "---toth  (truck. 

Dr  Alexander  Ainflie  was  the  oldeft  fon  of  Mr  Alexander  Ain- 
flie, writer  in  Dunfe*  He  (ludied  phyfic  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  gra- 
duated at  Chat  Univerfity,  on  the  15th  Tune  1754*  About  thi^ 
(ime,  be  lived  in  the  family  of  the  late  Lord  Kames,  and  made 
many  obfervations  on  his  Lordfhip's  mode  of  farming,  in  letter^ 
to  a  friend.  After  leavbg  Lord  Kames,  he  fettled  as  a  phyfician 
in  Haddington  :  but,  imprefled  with  a  ftrong  inclination  to  vifit 
foreign  countries,  he  accepted  of  the  fituation  pf  a  travelling  com- 
panion to  the  heir  of  the  Cadlemilk  family,  then  in  Italy.  For 
that  country  he  failed  in  1758,  in  the  (hip  Concord  of  Londoii, 
Captain  Boyton.  This  veflel  foundered  almoft  at  the  very  mo^ 
ment  Dr  Ainflie  had  retired  to  dinner  with  the  captain,  after  lof- 
ing  fight  of  Great  Britain  \  and  all  on  board  periihed,  except  th^ 
mate. 

Dr  Ainflie  was  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  and  much  regretted 
by  thofe  who  knew  him  beft.  He  was  highly  efteemed  by  the 
late  Dr  Cullen,  with  whom  he  became  intimately  acquainted  fooa 
after  Dr  Cullen*s  arrival  in  Edinburgh.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A  Friend. 


JExtraSIs  of  Letters  from  Dr  Alexander  Ainflie^  to  bis  coffin 
Mr  John  Ainflie ^  farmer^  Abbay j  near  Haddington. 

I.    On  breeding  Calves f  ^c,^~from  Letter^  dated  \6th  Aprils  '754* 

'  Tou   may  remember  I  promifed,  at  our  laft  meeting,   to 

'^rpmunicate  whatever  I  found  worth  relating  in  Lord  Kames^s 

method 
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method  of  hufbandry;  and  that  I  mav  go  on  regulartjt  and. 
perform  my  promife  fo  far  as  I  am  able,  I  intend  the  following 
part  of  this  letter  as  a  preface  to  the  work,  which  I  fhail  COD^ 
Xinue  as  I  make  my  obfetvations,  and  a»  I  find  convenient  oppoi> 
tunitics  of  communicating  them  to  you.  Firil,  then^  I  would  in- 
form you,  that  one  great  difadvantage  which  I  labour  under,  is* 
his  LordOiip's  niggardlinefs  of  communication  in  tltis  affair,  which 
obliges  me  to  ufe  the  greater  circumfpeftion,  or  have  recourfe  for 
information  to  his  fteward.  Next,  I  would  have  you  remember, 
not  always  to  expert  things  very  material  or  new;  becaufc,  what 
may  appear  to  be  fo  to  me,  may  have  a  quite  contrary  afpe£i  to 
you  :  however,  I  hope  you  will  receive  the  good  intention,  as  if 
it  were  a  complete  execution.  You  muft  likewife  difpenfe  with 
all  regularity,  becaufe  I  (hall  always  write  down  my  oofervatiohs 
as  they  occur.  In  my  next  letter,  I  (hall  begin  with  an  account 
of  the  farnvftocking,  &c«  At  prefent,  I  (hall  acquaint  you  Jtbat 
iny  Lord  has  this  fpring  fold  twelve  large  oxen  which  were  fed  all 
winter  upon  hay  and  turnip.  Some  of  them  were  ex^emely  large 
and  fat ;  but  the  moil  of  them  y;ere  about  the  b.ulk  of  your  laft 
year's  B.  M^Call.  Tiiey  fold  from  13I.  to  2oh  each  \  and  one  of 
them  at  18I.,  killed  in  Dunfe,  had  11  (lone  of  tallow* 

*  I  mud  likewife  fend  you  this  information  for  the  benefit  of  mj 
iiuot,  that  ncrver  one  of  our  calves  taftes  a  drop  of  new  milk,  whether 
rhey  be  defigned  for  (laughter  or  any  thing  elfe.  All  they  get  in- 
llead  of  milky  is  a  handful  or  two  of  lintfeed  boiled  in  water  till 
it  ropes  pretty  much,  ami  fometimes  mixed  with  a  little  (kimmed 
milk.  This  is  their  diet;  and,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  think  I  have 
ieen  larger  calves  any  where  than  they  are,  though  their  mothers 
arc  only  of  an  ordinary  (ize. 

'  I  found  out  this  forenoon,  that  my  JLiord  allows  his  iervants  to 
labour  as  much. of  his  tough  intradable  ground  as  they  pleafe  to 
plant  with  potatoes,  and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  them,  providing  they 
leave  the  (haws  behind  them.  He  gives  them  (bme  dry  cbaflT  in 
place  of  manure  ;  and  I  fee  fome  of  his  formerly  ufelefs  pieces 
of  boggy  ground  (as  they  tell  me)  put  on  a  good  appearance  only 
by  this  treatment. ' 
H.     On  Planiittg  PotatceSy  tsfc.-^/rom  Letter,  dated  31/  May,  1 754. 

*  The  ground  jud  now  in  his  JLordlhip's  hands,  is  computed  a- 
bout  250  acres,  which  are  divided  into  26  enclofures  furrounded 
with  hedges  and  ditches,  and  here  and  there  adorned  with  a  foli- 
tary  tree,  a  circular  clump  upon  any  riCng  ground,  or  a  defence 
.of  planting  along  any  of  the  rood  expofed  fides.  Wherever  the 
xegular  difpofrng  of  the  ridges  leaves  any  angular,  irregular  fpace^ 
jor  wherever  there  is  a  corner  wetter  or  more  untra£lable  than  the 
fed  of  the  field,  there  trees  are  planted.     The  greated  part  of 

A  3  4  thc|p 
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^tfc  ^riciofures  is  hid  out  in  gnifs ;  and  fo  many  only  kept  ih  tib 
lajgb  as  afibtd  employtnent  for  three  ploughs*  two  of  which  ire 
drawtl  each  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  nhd  as  mafty  horfes ;  and  the  other  by 
foQir  horfes.  The  number  of  thefe  ploughs  will  foon  be  diminifli<» 
edy  betailft^  he  intends  to  throw  mod  of  it  into  pafture  ground. 
The  labouring  inftroments  differ  little  from  the  common.  One 
plough  ha^  its  head  entirely  iron,  \i'hich  I  imagine  I  need  not  dc« 
fetibe  to  you  ;  nt)r  indeed  cah  I  do  it.  However^  if  I  thought  it 
would  be  tiew  to  you,  I  belie?e  I  could  make  a  dtjught  of  it. 
The  harrows  are  all  chained  in  pairs,  and  tficir  teeth  are  made 
confidefably  hooked,  with  a  (harp  thin  angle  before  \  an  obfltfe 
one  on  each  fide  ;  and  toundr^d  behind.  They  are  fomettiihg  iri 
j^  this  (hape.  I  nbferve  an  inflrumetit  which  they  call  a 
^^iv  foot- hoc,  with  which,  I  think,  one  man  does  ai  n\Uch  work 
^3  two  ufe  to  do  with  a  common  one  in  loofening  earth  befbre  the 
fpade  ;  raiding  out  (lones,  though  confiderably  deep ;  raifihg  u|i 
]ong  roots,  ehttre  thiRtcs,  &c.  without  defacing  the  ground  \  ahd 
Al  With  the  greateft  cafe,  on  account  of  its  figure,  the  length  of 
the  lever  the  woikmati  aSs  with.— (FiViy  ehd  of  letter.)    t  haVc  not 


ig  in  It  quite 
fay  a  little  afterwards. 

*  In  the  meali  time,  we  fallow  ftotttly  5  rtfiarl  the  fallow  g1t)tktM!, 
][bccai:re  there  is  gireat  abundance  of  th^t  manure  in  oUr  fields), 
;iiid  rtfen'e  always  a  tonfiderable  ihare  of  what  is  to  be  falloWeti 
for  turnip  dnd  potatoe,  and  on-  that  beflow  all  the  dung^manure, 
'W^licther  any  benefit  is  ptopoied  to  the  ground  ftom  turnip  and 
)H)tatoe,  more  than  from  common  fallowing,  I  have  not  yet  leam*" 
f  d.  I5ut  this  fcem<5  evident  to  me,  th.u  the  ground  is  equally  Well 
fallowed;  the  no^Lious  weeds  as  well  ciradicAted,  (^hich  I  look  Upon 
as  tie  prindpnl  article);  and  a  confidetable  gain  made  fr6m  the 
produce,  cither  by  feeding  cattle  with  the  turtiipj  or  by  felling  the 
potutoc,  (which  is  done  here  for  oats,  meafure  foif  tneafure,  the 


Uiving  ^  ,  ^ 

uherlier  tTii^i  horfe-difli  might  not  be  a  pretty  good  fuccedaneiim 
10,  and  fit  as  enfy  upon  the  human  ftomach,  as  potatoes  boiled  ifi 
K.ilk.  Tlie  method  I  fee  ufed  in  planting  the  potatoes^  is  this.— 
'  After  having  the  potatoes  cut  into  parts,  according  to  the  tluAV 
fcr  r  c'f  their  eyes,  '<:nd  the  field  laid  down  in  ridges  abont  fix  feet 
hroad  (;;t  Icuft  t  g!italured  this  breadlh  to  a  fidd  pliiti%ed  the  t>^ 
^ji^rr  cjy),  tluy  b:*<^in  in  iliz  Torrpw^  and^  layittg  all  along  it  a  iikiaH 

portioa 
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portion  of  ratik  dung,  or  any  oth^  itind,  (though  I  would  prefer 
i\xt  rankeft,  not  inileed  from  praAice,  but  theory )|  they  drq>  in 
the  potatoes  at  about  eight  Or  nine  inches  diflant  from  onaanothet« 
This  being  dOne^'-^wiih  a  pidugh  drawn  by  three  horfes  yoked  be« 
forc  each  other,  and  hating  a  tranfverfe  bar  of  iron  fited  in  a  par* 
ticular  way  to  th^  end  of  the  beam»  which  teathes  about  a  foot 
towards  the  land,  and  lias  nitches  ac  different  diftances  for  regu* 
hting  the  draught,  (for  the  draught  ift  tnade  upon  thia  tranfmfe 
bar,  that  the  hotfet  may  ealily  walk  out  of  the  furrow^  and  avoid 
bruifing  the  feed)>  they  lay  otrer  a  fufrow  about  feven  inches  deep 
upon  the  potatoes  \  at)d»  coming  down  on  the  oppofite  fuki  they 
lay  off  another  to  meet  ths  former,  and  form  a  fmall  ridge,  lliis 
is  all  that  is  yec  done.  When  and  how  they  begin  to  till  the  in- 
termediate fpaecs,  I  muft  afterwards  obfetve. 

*  The  hedges  here  have  been  put  into  eharmiilg  order  this  fpring. 
The  method  of  doihg  them,  to  the  bed  of  my  knowledge^  is  this. 
With  any  old  hook,  all  the  matted  gtafs  id  picked  away  from  thft 
routs  y  then,  having  a  little  cleared  that  fide  of  the  ditch  on  whieh 
the  hedge  is  placed,  they  begin  as  hish  or  as  low  as  they  can  find 
n  fure  foundation,  (which  they  arc  btten  obliged  to  make  with  the 
fpadf ),  and  there  lay  a  large  fod,  (cut  anywhere  from  the  neigh- 
bouring ground),  with  its  grafTy  fide  outmoO,  and  inclined  towards 
the  root  of  the  nedge,  in  a  degree  not  quite  fo  great  As  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  fide  of  the  ditch,  but  a  very  little  more  ereA. 
This  being  laid  finin,  ther  go  on  to  heap  fod  above  fod,  in  th^ 
very  fame  manner,  till  they  have  reached  confMcrably  far  «p  the 
trunks  of  tlie  buflies,  (the  rule  perhaps  may  be^  tilt  the  lateral 
branches  begin  to  rife  Out  pretty  thick.)  Great  care  is  taken  td 
build  in  among  the  fods  any  twigs  that  may  come  in  the  way,  both 
lo  fecure  them  from  Aiding,  and  for  a  n^afon  I  flinll  mention  im- 
mediately. The  top  fod  has  its  grafy  fide  laid  undermoft>  that 
lefs  grafs  may  fpring  up  among  the  thotns  (  and  nothing  but  fome 
earth  is  heaped  Upon  the  back  of  the  hedge  as  high  as  the  ftruc<- 
ture  upon  its  breaft  retiche^.  The  fods  are  not  pnjflTed  very  hard 
upon  one  another,  fot  fear  of  hittdering  the  ptogrefs  of  the  thotn 
toots,  and  the  fudden  onion  of  the  fods  with  the  eartlu  Thils 
brealling  of  hedges,  aS  it  is  called,  looks  admirably  welli  ftrength^ 
ens  the  fence,  and  mufl  be  of  farprififig  benefit  to  the  growth 
xsi  the  thotns.  Tou  know  that  all  branches  of  trees,  if  not  very 
chl,  when  buried  in  the  ground^  are  converted  into  roots  \  and 
that  all  trees  increafe  in  proportion  to  their  number  of  foaud  rdot^ 
Juried  in  a  com-etiient  foil.  When  hedges,  therefore,  are  treated 
in  this  way>  not  only  all  noaious  weeds  are  rooted  out,  but  a  great 
many  of  tKie  twigs,  and  a  good  part  of  the  ftem  of  the  thorns, 
W^iph  were  formerly  u4ekfS|  (nay  helped  to  confume  a  great  dcit 
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of  the  noiiriilimcnt  of  the  pl^nt,'and  were  therefore  hurtful),  are 
converted  into  roots,  fupply  nourKhmeiit  to  the  part  above  groundi 
and  mud  contribute  to  its  fudden  and  vigorous  growth.  . 

'  I  fee  very  good  thorns  propagated  itom  the  roots  of  them,  when 
voung,  being  cut  into  pieces  of  half  an  inch  lengthy  or  IcfSi  and 
{'own  in  rows.  I  am  told  they  thrive  better,  and  are  fooner  for 
life,  than  thofe  that  are  raifed  from  the  feed. 

/I,  The  handle,  about  two  feet  long,  b^  The  head,  made 
of  iron,  and  pointed  like  the  fock  of  a  plough,  one  foot 
long,  r,  For  the  workman  to  prefs  his  foot  upon,  of 
iron,  about  (ix  inches  long,  and  drove  down  betweea  th^ 
head  and  the  handle  to  fix  it. 

*  N,  B.  You  may  obfervc  fomcthing  not  vrry  di(lin£lly  marked| 
which  feems  to  be  extended  over  parts  of  the  head  and  handle, 
and  to  join  them  together.  This  is  a  band  directly  like  what  joins 
the  feirns  of  the  fcgments  which  compofe  the  cuter  circle  of  a 

cart-wheel. 

III.    On  tfie  Culture  of  Potatoes  ^  tffc.    From  Letter^  dated  \6th  Jane^ 

1754'. 

'  The  season  of  marling  is  now  come  on ;  so  that  in  a  few 
weeks  you  may  expect  a  full  account  of  the  whole  process  used 
in  the  application  of  that  manure.  I  have  likewise  just  now  in 
my  hands  a  MS.  on  the  principles  of  agriculture,  wrote  by  a 
very  learned  chemist,  for  the  use  of  Lord  Kames.  It  is  done 
in  a  plain,  sensible  way,  and,  indeed,  so  far  excels  any  thing  of 
the  kind  I  ever  had  occasion  to  sec,  that  I  heartily  wish  I  could 
procure  you  a  reading  of  it.  I  shall,  however^  make  notes  out 
of  it  that .  shall  serve  as  remembrancers,  by  whose  assistance  I 
iTiay  be  able  to  explain  to  you  the  whole  scheme,  the  first  time  I 
can  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

*•  The  potatoes  had  another  furrow  laid  to  on  each  side,  a  few 
(lays  ago,  by  a  light  plough,  drawn  by  two  horses.  A  field  of 
-'vhcat,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  too  strong  and  thick, 
]iad  a  good  many  sheep  put  on  it  for  10  days  about  the  end  of 
April.  Almost  all  the  barley  and  wheat  fields  were  rolled,  even 
:.i'tL'r  the  grain  had  sprung  a  con;iiderable  way.  It  was  done  witU 
u  large  wooden  roller,  drawn  by  two  horses  across  the  ridges. 
By  this  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants^ 
tiKft  they  may  be  defended  trom  too  strong  effects  of  the  sun  and 
vind  ;  that  the  rain  may  neither  penetrate  too  fast,  and  be  apr 
}ried  to  the  roots  in  too  great  quantity  at  a  time,  nor  afterwards 

I  suvidciily  exhaled  from  the  lax  earth  ;  and  that  the  roots,  by 
Uie  comnvcssion  of  the  surface,  may  be  disposed  to  sink  deep  irv* 

to 
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to  tiie  soil 9  where  they  may  be  Ipss  expofiied  to  be  nipped  by  the^ 
cold,  or  shrivelled  by  the  sun.  The  benefits  accruing  to  the 
roots  of  grain  plants  from  this  practice  are  numerous.  Sap  is 
furnished  liberaily,  and  in  a  better  prepared  state>  to  the  stem  a«^ 
bove  ground,  which  is  thereby  enabled  to  grow  more  luxuriously, 
^nd  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  grain  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  done.  Bcsidesj  as  a  greater  quantity  of  nourishment 
is  prepared  and  sent  upwards  (if  the  operation  is  done  at  a  pro^ 
per  time),  so,  a  greater  number  of  stems  must  come  from  one 
root,  than  would  have  been  got  liad  the  operation  been  neglected. 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  rolling  is  only  used  in  the  loose 
or  lax  grounds* 

*  I  am  just  now  making  some  experiments,  by  Lord  Kames's  de.? 
sire,  in  order  to  dctermiue  what  may  be  the  difference  between 
eating  pasture  grounds  very  bare,  and  never  eating  them  below  a 
certain  height ;  and  likewise  the  difference  between  pasturing  and 
taking  crops  of  hay.  These  experiments  are  meant  to  ascertain 
which  of  these  practices  do  greatest  injury  to  the  plants.  Though 
I  have  no  notion  of  their  being  decisive,  you  shall  be  acquainted 
with  the  result  as  soon  as  the  experiments  are  completed.  ,  * 

^  John  Home,  the  poet,  was  lately  at  Kames ;  and  since  be" 
went  away,  Andrew  Wight  at  Ormiston,  who   is  a  great  fa- 
vourite in  our  family,  spent  several  days  with  us.  *  .      •*' 
IV.     On  PlougJung  up  Potatoes^  l5V.     From  Letter^  dated  26tA  Oc* 

toter,  1754.  « 

^  Notwithstanding  the  promise  in  my  last,  not  to  trouble  you 
any  more  with  matters  relative  to  husbandry,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
complete  my  history  of  potatoes.  This  week,  the  stems  of  thf 
plants  being  very  much  decayed,  our  people  began  to  turn  over 
the  ground,  in  order  to  gather  the  rpots.  This  was  done  by  a 
plough  drawn  by  two  horses,  which  begins  at  the  outside  furrow 
of  each  x^^^^y  ^nd  lays  off  the  ground  in  the  same  order  in  which 
it  was  formerly  laid  on.  They  plough  just  as  deep  as  they  laid 
the  dung  at  planting,  for  none  of  the  roots  are  lower«  After  the 
plough,  a  number  of  children  follow  with  baskets,  \^ho  gather 
up  the  loose  potatoes ;  and  the  furrow  slice  is  then  turned  back, 
or  digged  up  by  several  men  with  forks  or  grapes,  who  are  fol- 
lowed by  another  set  of  gatherers.  When  the  whole  field  ia 
gone  over  in  this  way,  and  the  potatoes  carried  home,  a  man 
with  a  cart  goes  and  collects  the  scattered  stems,  which  nre  laid 
in  a  heap,  and  covered  with  dung,  to  promote  putrefaction. 
Then  the  field  is  harrowed,  and  the  stems  again  gathered.  A  se- 
cond ploughing  is  then  given,  and  the  remaining  potatoes  are 
picked  up.  Part  of  the  field  was  sold  bef^^rehand  at  so  nmch 
per  drill,    and  was   takeji   up   b/   th«  buv? :«.     Two  or  three 

■  '  drills 


drills  were,  how6v«r,  first  takeii  up,  and  their  produce  ascer- 
tained. TheBe  drills  generally  yielded  two  bolls  each^  and  the 
price  was  96.  per  drills  or  4«.  6d.  per  boll,  besides  the  expense  of 
caking  them  up.  I  remarked  the  followiM  particulars  wlien  the 
potatoes  were  taken  up*  1.  That  none  oT the  potatoes  were  hwt 
by  the  plough.  3.  That  none  of  them  lay  so  deep  aa  the  dungi 
most  of  th^  being  near  the  surface.  5.  That  very  few  fibres 
were  extended  laterally,  the  roots  being  heaped  ttp  withia  sia 
inches  on  each  side^  and  not  many  even  at  that  distance.  ¥Voa 
these  observations,  the  potatoe  ridges  are  in  future  to  be  confined 
to  the  breadth  of  three  feet. 

*  I  have  been  latdy  employed  in  trying  different  methods  for 
propagatitig  the  blue  grass  vetch  \  but  the  isuccess  of  these  expe- 
liment^  cannot  be  known  till  next  season.    I  am, '  &c.  8cc. 


An  Alridgtment  of  mm  Rfflectkms  upon  the  Priucij}/ei  g^  Jigri* 
culture  J  1754.    By  Dr  Alexander  Ainslie. 

The  ca^s  that  occur  in  agriculture  are  so  rartous^  that  the 
most  experienced  often  find  themselves  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed, 
though  liie  art  ha^  now  subsisted  for  so  long  a  dme.  Therefore, 
soiBe  general  principles  are  nccessixry  to  be  laid  down^  from 
which  particular  cases  may  be  more  easily  explained.  A  little 
knowledge  in  natural  philosopliy,  with  careful  observation,  might 
fonn  establish  sucii  general  principles  among  de  practitioners  ot 
nhe  art,  sis  would,  iu  ii  good  measure,  raise  them  aborc  their  pro* 
sort  state  of  unctTiairty. 

i'hc  present  inquiry  is  confined  to,  ijw,  Tlie  nature  of  tlic 
iicni  islinieut  of  plauti  ;  and,  2d^  The  proper  method  xd  apply* 
iiip  it. 

$  !.— The  nour\a?i7nent  of  all  plants  U  the  same  comrnon  juice, 
<^.ra\A])  from  the  earth,  &cc.  and  ahered,  by  a  certain  tnmsmiitii)g 
power,  into  the  proper  aliment  of  that  plant  by  which  it  is  taken 
ii;.  For,  1  j/,  A\'  c  sec  iiye  same  parcel  of  matter  put  ou  vety.  dif* 
ferent  appear<i:ioes>  according  to  the  powers  operating  opon  k; 
as  in  chemistry,  aiul  inilic  Roun^hmeut  of  animal  froos  v^eteubie* 
and  of  v«rg>c table  (t<^i\  mineral  bodies.  QJ^,  AU  vegetables^ ' by 
putrefaction  iwA  cKcn^lcnl  ^examination,  aJud the  same  piiociples^ 
few  in  nunbef)  hut  in  difi'ci'ent  profrartion.  S//9,  Soils  chcHiU 
cally  examipiCd  wHerd  iive  s&me  principles  in  different  proporsioa  « 
and  animal  or  vegetable  manure  adied  to  diesc  ^oijsp  aiwajbs  bs- 
$U!nes  the  same  nitrous  quality.  4/9,  It  does  not  ajppear  tka^ 
plants  have  any  nice  elective  powder,  but  take  in  whaler  is  of- 
fered to  thdbr  ^cpts  dis^clred  ia  water  ',  sd  that,  if  titere  was  iiif« 

ferent 
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ferent  juices  in  the  earth*  they  might  as  well  assume  the  noxioni 
as  proper,  as  we  sometimes  find  they  do,  when  it  is  presented  t^ 
them.  5/(9,  We  actually  find  an  assimilating  power  in  plants,  ^ 
in  grafting ;  and  the  juice  of  the  roots  is  often  rery  difTerent  from 
what  is  found  in  the  trunk,  leaves,  flowers,  &:c.  Cia,  FUre 
iiundred  different  kinds  of  plants  may  grow  in  one  spot  of 
earth,  or  parcel  of  .water.  7»»,  Plants  growing  near  together 
rob  one  another  of  aliment.  Svo^  Thou^  one  species  of  grain 
u'ili  not  grow  long  in  one  ground,  that  is,  because  the  texture  of 
the  soil  alters,  and  the  doe  proportion  oif  nounshment  for  that 
kind  of  grain  is  wanting. 

^  2. — The  nourishment  of  vegetables,  therefore,  is  the  de- 
stroyed matter  of  vegetables  themselves,  whether  it  is  found  in 
the  bodies  of  animals,  in  tlie  air,  in  the  waters,  or  in  the  earth 
€0\Trtng  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  in  which  last  place  the  faus^ 
bondman  must  collect  it.  Vegetables  do  not  nourish  other 
plints  til!  putrefied,  and  even  then  not  till  they  have  undergone 
some  further  preparation.  But  they  then  zfe  only  altered  into  a 
substance  fit,  under  proper  management,  for  affording  nitre ;  and 
nitre  itself  promotes  vegetation.  All  fertile  soils  afford  nitre,  and 
the  method  used  by  tlie  farmer  to  fertilise  his  ground^  is  ;iiikc  in 
many  things  to  that  used  for  the  making  of  nitre.  For,  to  the 
production  of  nitre  in  any  place,  there  is  necessary,  1  j/.  Putrid  ^r 
putrefying  matter,  from  vegetables  or  araraals.  ^d,  An  earthy 
matrix,  or  foundation,  by  which  the  etfrmis  matier  is  rollected, 
and  contained  in  ks  pones.  3^,  Free  access  of  air ;  both  as  it 
promotes  the  change,  and  as  it  is  always  aiope  or  less  fiJIfd  witk 
the  cxlulatioQS  of  putrid  bodies.  4M,  The  application  of  quirk- - 
lime,  or  some  sak  of  the  same  nature ;  for  these,  and  some  other 
earths,  as  of  the  naarl  kind)  ate  fioaod  greatly  to  augment  du^ 
quantity  of  nitre  in  anv  ocnipost.  BA^  A  certain  degree  of 
heat ;  tor  too  amaU  checks  all  putmhcdbn,  :md  too  j^sti  carries 
oS  the  matter  of  nitre.  No  nitre  is  ever  collected  on  a  south 
Wall.  Sthj  A  certain  degree  of  moistune ;;  for  much  hinders  due 
putrefaction,  and  likewise  hinders  ^  plentiful  absorption  of  tfap 
nitrous  matter  into  the  earth,  and  makes  it  more  easily  carried  eft* 
by  sun  and  wind  ;  it  besides  tnudx  retmrds  the  nitnoiis  process^ 
and  Oiakes  the  nitrous  matter  ratiicr  converted  into  a  vitridic  bo- 
dy, as  in  tough  clay.  Ilence  the  aliment  of  vegetaUcs  seems 
K>  be  of  the  idtrous  kind. 

&f//. — In  clioomng  of  soils,  that  is  best  which  is  propcrest  for 
the  coSection  of  nitre ;  and  that  is  wiierc  there  is  a  suflkrieiit  pro- 
portion of  marl.  (Here  we  do  not  consider  vegetable  caitb,  but 
the  pure  soil.)  AH  earths  may  be  reduced  into  two  kinds, 
marl  and  clay.     Marl  is  a  friable  earth,  <^  a  smooth,  unctuous 
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tastf ,  of  little  viscidity  or  toughness  when  moist ;  readily  dis* 
solvable  in  water,  but  slow  in  subsiding,  and  slow  in  concreting 
firmly  when  dissolved  ;  fermenting  with  and  dissolring  in  vine* 
gar  ;  acquiring  no  additional  hardness  in  the  fire,  but  falling  dowH 
to  ashes,  nnd  with  difficulty  of  itself  reduced  to  glass.  Clay  is 
a  firm  earth  \  of  an  astringent  taste ;  of  considerable  toughness 
when  moist ;  not  readily  dissolving  in  water,  but  quick  in  sub- 
siding and  growing  hard  afterwards  \  not  fermenting  nor  dissolv- 
ing in  cold  vinegar;  growing  very  hard  in  the  fire,  and  reducible 
to  glass.  These  two  kinds  are  often  found  mixed.  Marls  are 
fittest  for  collecting  nitre,  and  the  aliment  of  plants  5  and  soils  are 
more  or  less  <Tnod  as  they  approach  more  or  less  to  that  earth. 
The  unfitness  of  soils  in  general  is  from  a  want  of  earth,  or  from 
its  b»'ing  too  much  a  clay,  to  which  all  the  earths,  when  uncul- 
livnted,  dcijencriite.  This  last  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  vi- 
triolic acid,  and  may  be  corrected  by  rendering  the  acid  of  a  neu- 
tral nature  Vv  quicklime,  or  by  coTjverting  it  into  the  nitrous ;  ei- 
ther by  applying  putrid  substances  to  the  earthi  or  by  putting  it 
in  a  condition  to  attract  them  from  the  air.  Moss  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  earth,  but  a  vegetable  substance  altered  in  its 
appearance.  A  heap  of  tanner's  bark,  in  time,  becomes  real  peaL 
In  moss,  there  is  not  found  any  nitrous,  but  only  a  vitriolic  salt, 
so  mixed  with  oil  that  it  cannot  enter  the  roots  of  plants.  It  is 
corrected  by  quicklime,  ashes,  or  marly  earths,  which  mix  with 
the  oil,  and  make  it  dissolvable  in  water.  The  soil  being  prc^ 
pared,  it  must  be  impregnated  with  animal  or  vegetable  suDstan- 
ces,  by  adding  ihem  directly  as  in  manuring,  by  collecting  them 
from  the  air  in  fallowing,  or  from  the  water,  in  water-fattening. 

Manuring — Is  an  application  of  animal  or  vegetable  substan- 
ces to  soils.  These  ought  only  to  be  applied  when  putrefied,  or 
in  such  circumstances  as  may  secure  their  immediate  putrefac- 
tion. Animal  substances  putrefy  in  any  situation,  but  vegetables 
only  when  in  heaps;  otherwise  they  insensibly  dissipate.  To  pro- 
:"!iote  putrefaction,  the  heap  should  be  large  ;  not  too  moist,  nor 
TOO  dry,  nor  too  much  exposed  to  the  wind.  Different  substances 
yield  different  proportions  of  good  manure,  but  this  quality  is  the 
:jame  in  all ;  viz.  a  nitrous  acid  and  a  volatile  salt  involved  in  oil. 
The  more  thoroughly  substances  arc  putrefied,  the  more  manure 
rhey  afford.  Substnncos  belonging  to  animals  of  a  hot  nature,  as 
birils,  and  that  feed  up^)n  gvAin,  or  flcoh,  are  most  putrid  ;  and 
the  more  solid  these  parts  arc,  th.^.  more  manure  they  afford,  but 
putrefy  more  slowly.  The  same  holds  in  vegetables  ;  which,  be- 
sides, if  lax  and  watery,  give  more  putrid  matter  by  being  a  little 
drird  before  they  are  heapct^  up.  Alkalescent  plants,  as  turnip, 
'adib^,  &c.  give  more  than  \Xy:  uc::rc*^t,  as  lettuce. 

FnUoivin^ 
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Fallowing — Is  e^cposing  the  soil  in  a  dry  state  to  the  air,  that  it 
may  attract  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  is  always 
there  in  considerable  quantity.  Moisture  from  the  air  (as  dews) 
contains  a  small  portion  of  the  above  manure.  This,  in  the  night, 
is  sucked  in  by  the  soil,  and  next  day,  the  water  flies  off,  and 
the  manure  is  retained.  This  being  every  night  repeated,  the 
earth  must  soon  be  considerably  impregnated.  Hence  dewy 
nights  and  dry  days  are  best  for  tallow  ground  ;  and  winter  fal- 
-lows,  or  in  wet  climates^  never  do  service,  for  a  reason  given  be-* 
fof&  in  6th  article  of  the  produce  of  nitre,  and  because  there  is 
then  less  manure  in  the  air.  The  surface  of  the  soil  only  attracts^ 
and  most  briskly  when  often  renewed  \  therefore  it  should  be 
made  as  large  as  possible,  and  often  turned  over;  by  which 
means  also,  the  attracted  manure  will  be  concealed  from  the  sun, 
and  its  dissipation  prevented.  The  drier  and  more  alkaline  the 
soil  is,  the  sooner  will  it  be  impregnated. 

If^aUr-Fattening, — All  water,  particularly  that  from  cities,  on 
stagnating  and  putrefying,  lets  fal)  a  good  deal  of  putrid  manure, 
lience  the  fertility  of  soil  recovered  from  water,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  allowing  water  to  stagnate  on  grounds  till  it  lets  fall  its 
slime.  The  water  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  evaporate  gra- 
dually, but  be  drawn  off  at  once,  and  when  the  heat  is  not  so 
great  as  to  exhale  the  nitrous  matter,  else  you  lose  your  manure. 
The  vegetable  and  nitrous  matter  is  dissipated  \  you  have  a  vitrio- 
lic acid  in  their  place ;  and  your  soil,  by  frequent  gradual  evapo- 
ration, is  converted  into  a  stiff  clay,  as  happens  from  poaching, 
wet  furrows,  and  flat  grounds  :  Whereas,  by  alternate  drenching 
and  sudden  drying,  as  above,  earth  may  be  resolved  into  any  de- 
gree of  firmness. 

Lime. — Besides  vegetable  matter,  lime  is  necessary  to  prepare 
it  for  being  aliment  to  the  plants,  by  absorbing,  retaining,  and  se- 
parating the  oily  parts,  and  thus  rendering  them  soluble  in  water. 
The  quantity  of  lime  to  be  applied,  since  it  is  a  caustic  when  un- 
niixed,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  earthy  or  vege- 
table matter  in  the  soil,  which  can  serve  to  alter  its  acrid  nature, 
'i'he  more  perfectly  prepared  the  nourishment  in  any  soil  is,  the 
-better  is  the  crop,  and  the  sooner  it  is  exhausted.  Hence  lime, 
thoroughly  putrefied  bodies,  pigeons'  dung,  and  soot,  as  preparing 
the  aliment  tlioroughly,  are  said  to  exhaust  the  field  in  a  few 
years.  Ground  new  taken  up,  or  trenched  up,  contains  well  pre- 
pared vegetable  matter,  yields  fine  crops,  but  soon  fails.  Hence 
there  is  dinger  in  frequent  uninterrupted  croppings  of  such  free 
.soil.  As  to  some  limes  binding  the  soils,  that  is  a  fable  \  for  the 
effects  of  lime  neither  depend  on  its  binding  nor  opening,  but  in 
attracting  nicrcr,  v/hich  old  rubbish  is  found  to  do  in  a  consider- 
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able  itogreo.  Soma  limes  are»  iDdeedf  stronger  than  otberSt  but 
not  from  their  binding  or  opening  more.  It  is  from  tb^ir  bring 
more  or  less  perfect  quicklime,  or  strong  in  the  qualities  ibut 
distinguish  that  substance.  In  order  to  try  the  diSiercot  goodfleis 
of  lime,  I  would  propose  to  examine  hgv  much  of  any  lifpeotooe 
is  soluble  in  vinegar  ;  as  it  is  probably  only  $o  mtich  that  is  Cil* 
cinable  into  quicklime.  2^»  To  lixiviate  quicklimt  with  vi^m« 
and  precipitate  this  by  di^rent  matters  ;  'or  to  precipitate  foefiili 
by  it.  $df  To  examine  the  ouantity.of  quicklime  soluble  in  fiae- 
gar.  4-M,  To  examine  the  tncreatt  of  faxed  alkalis  9frcr  iixiriir 
tion  with  it.  There  is  a  volatile  part  in  quickJime  wliicb  0109  oif 
by  allowing  it  to  be  graduoily  slaked  by  the  air »  by  whicb  mOr 
thod  also,  the  falling  is  gradual,  and  often  impeJ^Ct »  aod  cbr 
lime  sometimes  concretes  into  large  masses,  and  cannot  bc  M 
well  dispersed  over  the  field;  therefore,  water<^akii|g  at  ikc 
kiln  is  best.  The  lime  should  be  applied  dry  to  the  soil,  likewise 
dry  ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  done  immediately,  it  $hcmld  he  reserved 
free  from  moisture. — N.  B.  Old  rubbish,  or  linye  flaked  in  any 
way,  is  sufficiently  good  manure.-»^'nie  effects  of  fmstt  lilOUgD 
seemingly  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  production  of  nitre^  ie 
not  so ;  for  all  frozen  bodies  are  more  apt  to  putrefy  upon  .thaw- 
ing than  formerly ;  and  frost,  besides,  alters  the  texture  ^  ^ 
soil  considerably. 

$  8.  0/  iJie  jippfication  of  Nmnshmeni  to  the  Raots  rfPlauts^'^* 
For  the  formation  of  roots,  there  is  necessary,  ij/,  A  ioid 
nourishment.  2df,  Earth  moistened  ivith  this ;  for  all  planl9  aire 
naturally  attached  to  the  earth,  and  betireen  it  and  their  rofMa 
there  is  an  attraction ;  n^hence  diey  push  Axxyrn,  £artb  ia  Ukfir 
Vr'ise  necessary  for  applying  and  retaining  the  moisture  \  for  top 
much  moisture  hurts,  either  from  (he  want  of  earth  to  attract  and 
produce  roots^  or  from  the  moisture  di&tending  asd  bursting  th^ 
fibres  of  the  roots,  or  from  exposing  them  too  mvch  to  t])e  ef- 
fects of  frost.  Si,  A  soil  pervious  readily  to  moisture,  BOd  the 
rocts  of  plants  \  for  the  plants  usually  cultivated  puab  weakly, 
and  demand  a  friable  soil,  in  whicii  their  roots  piay  be  e^ixilY  tXr 
tended,  and  the  number  of  the  absorbing  fibres  (on  which  tbjfe 
strength  of  the  plant  depends)  increased. '  This  proper  conwCr 
ence  is  brought  about,  1//,  By  a  due  mixture  of  earthy  and  9tmf 
matter  \  for  all  pure  earths  are  apt  to  concrete  into  too  hat|l 
masses  after  being  moistened;  but  stony  matter,  or  aandj  may^veiH 
dor  them  more  free.  Sand  cannot  be  used  to  stiff  clays  till  fSttf 
other  proper  manuring,  else  they  make  it  concrete  more  ftrmly 
(as  we  see  in  pottery),  instead  of  opening  it.  And  in  other  «Qii^ 
very  little  is  commonly  wanting  \  which,  besides,  cannot  he  iw^ 
vd  with  the  soil  but  by  prodigious  bbour.    Therefore  wodL  in 
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general,  is  rarelj  useful ;  and  where  its  use  has  been  attended 
with  any  great  success,  it  has  been  owing  to  other  matters  mixed 
with  it,  as  shells  and  salt.  2^,  By  a  due  application  of  moii^ 
ture  and  sudden  drying  (see  before  p.  357,  Water-fi^ening.) 
This,  indeed,  is  seldom  in  the  farmer's  power  \  but  by  obserring 
the  effects  of  it,  he  may  be  directed  in  other  affairs.  Besides  the 
bad  effects  of  too  much  moisture  mentioned  before,  it  separated 
the  real  earth  from  the  sand,  and  makes  them  subside  in  differ- 
ent beds ;  hence  tills  are  formed.  When  grounds  are  ploughed 
wet,  their  moisture  and  slow  evaporation  make  them  concrete 
very  firmly.  S<//^,  By  the  application  of  heat  and  cokL  Heat 
promotes  the  penetration  of  moisture,  and,  with  dryness,  hastens 
evaporation ;  hence  it  procures  the  good  effects  of  moisture  and 
dryness.  Cold,  when  freezing,  renders  the  air  in  the  ^ftrater  elaS-» 
tic,  and  powerfully  divides  the  parts  of  the  soil.  Sno^  does 
good  by  confining  die  perspiration  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  vege- 
table sliniy  matter  it  leaves  behind  it.  If  snow  and  frost  go  gra- 
dually off^  without  rain,  these  good  effects  are  obtained ;  but 
much  rain  drenches  the  soil,  and  el^poses  it  to  the  effects  of  sloir 
evaporation  mentioned  above.  From  the  melting  of  snow,  8cc. 
we  see  there  is  a  source  of  heat  in  the  earth,  independent  of  the 
sun ;  which  comes  either  from  the  warm  perspiration  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth,  or  the  putrefacdon  of  vegetable  substan- 
ces in  the  soil  itself.  4/A/^,  Soils  are  rendered  friable  by  the  ao^ 
tion  of  the  roots  of  plants  themselves.  The  sap,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, moves  down  towards  the  roots,  pushes  them  out, 
and  perspires  into  the  earth.  This  is  done  with  different  force, 
and  in  different  quantities,  in  different  plants  ;  whence  the  roots 
will  have  different  effects  in  dividing  the  soil^  according  to  thefar 
force,  the  number  of  their  fibres,  and  the  quantity  of  moisture 
perspired  by  them.  Next,  the  number  of  roots,  their  force,  and 
quantity  perspired  by  them,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  bulk  of 
die  stem  and  branches,  and  the  strength  and  luxuriance  of  the 
fhoots;  for  I  believe,  what  checks  the  growth  of  the  one 
checks  alfo  that  of  the  odien  Then,  whUe  the  ihoots  of  thci 
branches  and  leaves,  and  confequetitly  the  roots,  are  vigon>us# 
no  feed  is  perfefted  ;  whereas,  when  the  feed  is  ripetiing,  the 
branches  and  roots  pu(h  little,  gradurilly  languifh,  and  at  lait  die. 
Hence  moid  foils  and  feafons  give  a  late  crop  ;  dry  ones  an  early 
one,  and  well  filled  grain.  Hence,  in  the  one  ft;ite,  the  foil  is 
divided  and  preserved  moift,  in  the  other  it  becomes  ftiff,  hard, 
and  dry.  Hence,  young  luxuriant  turnip  meliorate  the  foil ;  but 
if  they  fland  to  feed,  they  make  it  hard.  Hence  potatoes,  that 
only  form  roots,  and  no  feed,  in  this  climate,  make  the  foil  mel- 
low. It  has  been  long  obferved,  that  crops  of  culmiferous  plants 
vol.  IX.  NO.  3$.  B  b  leave 
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leave  the  foil  dxy,  hard,  and  ftifF;  fuch  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
ryegrafs,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  crops  of  the  leguminous,  as  peas, 
benns,  clover,  fainfoin,  &c.  leave  the  foil  motit,  foft,  and  free. 
Culmiferous  plants  have  their  feed  appearing  all  at  or.ce,  and 
then  the  plants  languiih  in  the  pu(h  of  ftem  and  roots.  They  re- 
main in  the  ground  to  ripen  their  feed,  and,  till  the  whole  plant  is 
dried,  (hnink  and  dead.  Hence  they  are  long  in  condition  of 
neither  pufliing  nor  pcrfpiring  with  their  roots  ;  hence  they  long 
do  not  divide  the  foil,  but  dry  it,  and  give  occaHon  to  its  concret- 
ing firmly  into  hard  lumps.  Leguminous  plants  have  their  feeds  ap>- 
pearing  fucceflively ;  and  while  one  part  is  forming  feed,  another  is 
fhooting  vigoroufly.  They  are  taken  from  the  ground  before  the 
feed  is  hardened,  or  the  growth  of  the  plant  entirely  checked ; 
whence  they  mud  to  the  lad  divide  the  foil,  and  keep  it  moift 
and  friable.  Befides,  1j/,  The  force  of  the  roots  feems  to  be 
greater  in  the  leguminous  than  the  other  kind,  for  they  grow  bet- 
ter in  a  ftiiF  foil,  and  cover  the  ground  better,  though  fown  un- 
equally. 2^/i^,  The  number  of  the  roots  is  alfo  greater ;  whence 
they  more  etfcAually  kill  and  ftarve  other  weeds.  SJ!^,  They 
have  more  numerous,  broad,  and  fucculcnt  leaves;  whence  we 
may  pre  fume,  they  abforb  more  plentifully,  fend  more  fap  to  the 
root,  and  pufli  and  perfpire  more  into  the  earth.  For  we  find, 
that  fome  very  fucculent  plants  can  fumiih  moifture  to  the  roots 
for  fome  days  after  t*;ey  arc  taken  from  the  ground.  Hence  the 
melioration  of  the  ioil  from  leguminous  crops,  which  feem  to 
have  been  given  us  by  ;ia:aii.  lor  an  alternative  to  the  other  kind 
in  cropping.  Hence  the  advantage  of  taking  crops  of  thef? 
alternately ;  which  i  have  knovr  done  conftantly  on  one  fpot^ 
without  fallowing,  or  any  kind  of  manure,  for  thirty  years* 
4//;/^,  The  texture  of  foil:>  is  altered  by  the  addition  of  certain 
matter ;  as,  i .  Putrid  or  putrefying  animal  or  vegetable  fub- 
ilances.  2.  Alkaline  fubdances;  as  aihes,  quicklime,  ihellsy 
marl.  3.  Neutral  falts  \  us  nitre,  fea-falt,  foot,  &c. ;  which  all 
open  the  foil,  and  make  it  more  friable.  And  the  5th  way  of  al* 
teriiig  the  foil  is  by  the  plough,  fpado,  &c.  the  diligent  ufe  of 
whicii  muft  always  be  joined  to  the  former  methods.  But  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  pulverization  alone,  without  the  afliftance  of 
the  other  manures,  can  never  be  of  great  ufe ;  fince,  however 
finely  a  clay  is  powdered,  it  is  no  fooncr  wet  again  than  it  recovers 
all  its  former  (lidhels.  The  divifion,  indeed,  expofes  it  to  the 
effedls  of  heat  and  cold,  moidure  and  drynefs,  air,  &c.  and  this 
is  of  fome  ufe. 
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FOR   THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

Acctnint  of  the  Sheep  Show  at  Linpium,  2d  July  180S.     With  somi 
Remarks  on  ttte  new  Leicester  or  improved  Breed  of  Sheep. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  East  Lothian  being  admirably  calcu^* 
J ated  for  corn  husbandry,  farmers  in  that  district .  have  hitherto 
devoted  their  chief  attention  to  the  plougli,  and  considered  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock  as  objects  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Perhaps,  in  giving  such  a  decided  preference  to  the 
culture  of  com,  a  great  error  was  committed  by  the  East  Lothian 
farmers,  it  being  now  pretty  correctly  ascertained,  that  alternate 
husbandry  may  be  more  successfully  exercised.  A  regular  ad- 
mixture of  leguminous  and  culmiferous  crops,  seems,  in  fact,  to 
be  the  sine  qua  non  of  good  husbandry.  In  that  way  the  ground 
may  be  constantly  preserved  from  waste  or  deterioration  ;  a  great 
stock  of  cattle  and  sheep  may  be  reared  and  fed,  for  supplying 
the  public  markets,  and  enriching  the  occupier ;  whilst,  ^ter  aU» 
as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  quantity  of  corn  may  be  raised  on  the 
premises,  as  was  practicable  in  former  times  when  a  different 
system  was  followed.  These  are  matters  of  much  consequence^ 
both  to  the  public  and  the  occupiers  of  land,  and  deserve  to  be 
noticed  in  a  work  of  this  kindj  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  revolution  of  considerable  magnitude 
has  taken  place  in  the  rural  economics  of  East  Lothian,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  antient  system  is  not  yet  totally  given  up,  but  main- 
tains its  ground  with  many  people,  who,  in  other  respects,  may 
be  considered  as  excellent  cultivators.  The  increased  culture  of 
green  crops  has,  however,  of  late,  caused  more  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock.  In  these  particu- 
lars, the  disposition  of  East  Lothian  farmers  is  now  more  in  uni- 
son with  that  of  their  brethren  in  Berwickshire  and  Northumber- 
land, than  formerly.  Of  the  truth  of  tliis,  we  have  a  pregnant 
proof  in  the  business  which  occupies  our  notice.  Had  a  ram 
show  taken  place  in  East  Lothian  a  dozen  of  years  ago,  it  19 
doubtful  whether  half  a  score  of  farmers  would  nave  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  attendance.  Not  so  at  this  time ;  for  the 
numbers  who  crowded  from  all  quarters,  exemplified  the  interest 
felt  by  the  majority  of  farmers  in  the  improvement  of  live  stock. 
Mr  John  Home,  in  his  history  of  the  rebellion,  when  describing 
the  march  of  Sir  John  Cope's  army  from  Dunbar  towards  Edin^ 
burgh,  says,  *  the  people  of  the  country  flocked  from  all  quarters 
to  see  an  army  going  to  fight  a  battle  in  East  Lothian. '  This  de- 
scription, in  part,  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  Linplum  sheep  show. 
Though  shows  are  frequent  in  Northumberland  and  Berwickshire^ 
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nothing  of  the  kind  had  hitherto  taken  place  in  East  Lothian. 
Hams  of  the  improved  breed  have  several  times  been  exhibited  at 
GifFord  fair,  by  the  Messrs  Brodies  and  others ;  but  no  meeting 
had  hitherto  been  called  for  the  express'  purpose  of  showing  these 
animals. 

Mr  Bogue  entered  to  the  farm  of  Linplum  about  eight  yeaii 
ago,  and  immediately  set  to  work  in  improring  it  in  the  most 
substantial  and  judicious  manner.  In  his  case,  the  advantage  of 
possessing  a  large  capital  was  strikingly  manfest ;  for  he  summer- 
fallowed  extensively^  purchased  dung  at  Haddington  and  other 
places,  drove  large  quantities  of  lime-shells  from  the  neighbour- 
ing draw-kilns,  which  was  administered  most  liberally,  ana  caused 
every  (leki  to  be  sown  with  grass  seeds  as  fast  as  it  was  dressed. 
The  farm  contains  580  Scotch  acres ;  therefore  of  a  size  well 
adapted  for  stock  husbandry.  The  whole  of  it  was  enclosed } 
and,  of  course,  an  improved  system  was  practicable  at  the  outset. 
This  improved  system  was  followed  out  by  Mr  Bogue  with  spirit 
and  judgment.  He  purchased  ewes,  and  hired  rams  from  Mr 
Culley  and  others;  but  chiefly  from  Mr  Sitwell  of  Barmoor-Castlei 
a  gentleman  well  known  as  an  amateur  of  good  live  stock.  In  a 
word,  the  conduct  of  Mr  Bogue  furnished  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence that  he  was  fast  advancing  upon  the  heels  of  the  first  rata 
breeders. 

The  New  Leicefters  or  improved  breed  of  Iheep,  are  well 
known  through  the  greateft  part  of  Britain.  With  regard  to  this 
breed,  the  general  opinion  is,  that  it  may  be  fattened  in  a  (horter 
time,  and  at  lefs  co(t  of  food,  than  any  other  of  the  numerous 
varieties  which  prevail  in  the  ifland.  The  New  Leicefters  were 
introduced  into  Eaft  Lothian  in  1776,  by  Mr  TVlUiam  Brodi^ 
then  tenant  of  Upper  Keith,  who  now  poflefles  the  cxtenfive  and 
valuable  farm  of  Amisfield-Mains,  near  Haddington.  AfterwardSf 
many  other  farmers  obtained  this  breed,  or  varieties  of  it ;  for, 
notwithftanding  they  are  all  defcended  from  the  parent  ftock  of 
Mr  Bakewell,  yet  it  muft  be  underftood  that  there  are  feveral  va« 
rieties,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  different  families,  of  the  Lei- 
cefter  (heep,  concemmg  whofe  qualities  agriculturifU  are  not  at 
one.  As  ahead  v  faid,  they  are  all  defcended  from  the  ftock  of 
Mr  Bakewell,  tnough  poflefling  the  original  properties  cmF  that 
breed  in  different  degrees,  according  to  propinquity,  and  tbe  mca* 
fure  of  attention  beftowed  in  (ele&ing  the  rathers  and  mothen  of 
the  feveral  families.  Mr  Bogue's  flock  has  been  chiely  xcand 
from  rams  and  ewes  purchafed  from  Mr  Sitwell.  This  vaiietv  it 
rather  of  a  krger  (ize  than  thofe  bred  by  Mr  CuUey  and  otASC 
people;  and  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  Mr  Bogue's  tMpau 
when  compared  with  fome  others  defcended  horn  ewes  pnrdiaM 
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at  Mr  CuI1e?*s  fale  in  1 8c6,  occafioned  in  fome  meafure  the  meet- 
ing now  to  be  defcribed. 

The  company  met  at  Linplum,  at  one  o'clocki  Saturday,  2d 
July,  and  were  favoured  with  a  remarkable  fine  day  for  going 
through  the  bufinefs  before  them.  In  the  firft  place,  Mr  Bogue 
(howed  13  very  fine  rams,  chiefly  {hearlings,  eacn  having  a  label 
hanging  from  his  neck,  denoting  the  particular  number  of  the  ani- 
maly  from  which  reference  was  made  to  the  quantity  of  wool  clip- 
ped. The  rams  were  in  high  condition,  uncommonly  well  ma- 
naged, and  (hown  with  fuch  judgment  as  to  afibrd  the  greateft  fa- 
tisfadiion  to  the  numerous  company  aflembled  at  the  infpedion. 
They  were  (hown,  one  at  a  time,  in  a  long  range  fitted  up  in  the 
farm- yard ;  the  company  (landing  on  each  fide  of  the  range,  yid 
handhng  them  as  they  pafTed.  We  underftand  fokne  were  let  at 
the  time  ;  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  will  be  bargained 
for  ere  the  raming  feafon  commences. 

After  the  exhibition,  a  fwcepftakes,  of  five  guineas  each,  by 
Mr  Bogue,  Mr  Brodie,  Scoughall,  and  Mr  Ker,  Whitekirk,  who 
(hould  (how  the  beft  rams,  was  determined  in  favour  of  Mr  Bro- 
die. Mr  Ker  did  not  produce  his  ram ;  therefore  the  conteft  lay 
betwixt  the  other  two  gentlemen.  The  judges,  Mr  Mathew  Cul- 
ley,  Mr  Scott,  and  Mr  William  Brodie,  were  unanimous  in  their 
decifion,  thinking  Mr  Brodie's  rams  fatteft,  and  conftitutionally 
difpofed  to  fatten  fafter  than  the  other,  Mr  James  Thomfon  at 
Bogend,  in  Berwick(hire,  was  originally  fixed  upon  as  one  of  the 
judges,  but  the  indifpbfition  of  a  near  relation  prevented  his  at- 
tendance ;  a  circumftance  which  occafioned  much  regret. 

Here  we  would  remark,  that  in  all  competitions  of  this  nature, 
the  terms  or  principles  on  which  judges  are  to  determine  ought  to 
be  clearly  and  di(lin£Uy  exprefled  in  their  appointment,  fo  as 
error  may  be  avoided,  and  impartial  joftice  adminiftered  to  the 
parties.  It  is  well  known,  that  breeding  amateurs  are  divided  into 
different  fcdls,  each  holding  oppofite  opinions,  and  maintaining 
them  with  almod  equal  pertinacity  as  difplayed,  on  other  occa* 
fions,  by  Brunonian  and  Cullenian  pra&idoners  in  defence  of  their 
refpc£live  fyflems.  In  judging  upon  the  aptitude  of  (heep  to  fat- 
ten, breeders  may  be  mided  by  preconceived  abftraA  notions  with 
rcfpcA  to  the  qualifications  or  properties  which  confer  that  apti- 
tude ;  or  they  may  be  influenced,  when  pronouncing  judgment, 
by  fize  of  head,  ihape  of  neck,  colour  of  legs,  and  the  like ; 
which  cirtumftances,  though  perhaps  neceflTarily  conneded  with 
a  beautiful  animal,  are  not  abfolutely  called  for  when  determining 
upon  its  difpofition  to  fatten  more  cleverly,  and  at  lefs  expen(e 
than  its  neighbours.  We  hazard  thefe  general  remarks,  without 
meaning,  in  the  flighted  manner,  to  impugn  the  fentence  of  the 
judgesi  who  certainly  a£led  with  the  utmolt  impardality. 
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A  bull,  and  fcveral  Weft  Highland  cows,  with  a  valuable  par- 
cel of  feeding  cattle,  purthafed  by  Mr  Bogue  from  Dunrobin  in 
Sntherlandfhire,  were  fhown  in  an  adjoining  yard  or  courtine. 
A^  a  juilge  of  good  (lock,  Mr  Bogue  has  long  been  confpicuoiif. 
H'?  attempts,  in  conjunftion  with  thofe  of  Mr  Sitwell,  to  improre 
the  Weft  Highland  breed  of  catde,  by  feleSing  the  bcft  bulls  and 
cows,  and  rearing  their  progeny  011  good  paftures,  merit  every 
degree  of  fuccefs.  The  W'^ft  Highland  breed  is  well  known  to 
be  o!ie  of  the  beft  in  the  ifland  as  to  quality ;  and  if  it  is  fo,  when 
in  fome  nicafnre  ftunted  and  ftarved  in  early  age,  there  is  every 
Tcafon  to  believe  that  an  improvement  of  the  greateft  confequencc 
may  be  obtained  by  feeding  this  breed  from  the  outfet.  The  ei- 
peilii.ent,  3t  nil  events,  deferves  praife  ;  and  we  eagerly  hope  it  will 
be  accr.mpaiiied  wiih  more  folid  advantages. 

After  the  fhov,  one  hundred  and  eight  agriculturifts  wer& 
fumptuoufly  «'Titf  .:\,k\  by  Mr  Bogue  in  the  large  thraihing-mill 
bam,  which  w.-i-  rr.oW  commodioufly  fitted  up  for  their  reception. 
Here  we  are  at  a  iofs  to  fay,  whether  the  elegance  of  the  enter- 
tainment, or  the  regularity  and  good  order  with  which  it  was  con- 
duced, were  moft  entitled  to  praife,  or  moft  gratifying  to  the 
guefts.  It  is  enough  to  ftate,  that  the  whole  company  were 
highly  plea  fed  with  the  urbanity  and  good  manners  of  the  worthy 
entertainer,  who,  on  this  occafion,  was  well  fupported  by  feveral 
gentlemen  who  took  an  aftive  hand  in  difcharging  the  different 
offices  entrufted  to  them. 

Among  the  company  who  attended  the  (how,  we  obferved- Lord 
Dalhoufie,  Lord  Cathcart,  Lord  Mattland,  the  Honourable  Mr 
Cathcart,  Sir  James  Baird,  Bart.,  Mr  Hay  of  Spott,  Mr  Dewar  of 
Vogrie,  Mr  Stewart  of  Alderftone,  and  many  other  diftinguifhed 
amateurs  of  rural  art.  A  great  number  of  loyal  and  fuitable 
toalls  were  given  in  the  courfe  of  the  afternoon  ;  but  none  pleafed 
us  fo  much  as  Lord  Dilhoufic's.  His  LordOiip,  after  a  neat  and 
appropriate  fpeech,  propofcd  the  health  of  Mr  Bogue,  addingi 
*  May  his  ufef\»l  and  laudable  example  be  exteniively  imitated  by 
his  brethren  in  Eaft  J^othian. ' 

We  underftand  that  the  ftiow  will  next  year  be  held  at  Scoug- 
hall,  when  another  fwecpftakes  betwixt  Mr  Bogue  and  Mr  Brodie 
will  be  determined.  We  announce  this  with  great  fatisHi£tion, 
bring  fully  convinced  that  competition*;  of  this  nature  muft  tend 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  live  ftock,  and,  by  confcquence,  to 
the  advantage  <f  the  public  intereft.  We  would  wiA  to  fee  it 
followed  out  in  other  branches  of  hufbandry,  as  the  emulation 
which  naturally  accompanies  fuch  friendly  cortefts,  is  well  calcu* 
lated  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  improvement  in  every  department  of  ru« 
ral  art.    Were  the  beft  fallow  the  obje£t  of  competition^  then  we 
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might  well  fuppofe  that  every  attention  would  be  befiowed  upoa 
its  culture  \  or,  were  the  bed  wheats  to  be  the  obje£fcy  we  may 
reft  aflured  that  the  preparatory  procefles  in  every  ftagCj  from 
ploughing  the  ground  to  fowing  the  feed,  would  be  executed  with 
the  utmoil  fedulity  and  carefulnefs.  We  throw  out  thefe  hints, 
truding  they  may  afterwards  be  a£ied  upon,  and  prove  of  fome 
ufe  to  the  agricultural  intereft  of  the  country. 

Before  we  are  done,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  notice,  that  Mr 
Bogue,  who  has  fet  fuch  a  good  beginning  to  the  competitions  we 
are  recommending,  is  nephew  to  Mr  William  Brodie  at  Amisfield- 
Mains,  formerly  at  Upper  Beitli,  who,  as  already  faid,  firft  intro- 
duced the  improved  breed  of  Leicefter  fheep  into  Eaft  Lothian* 
When  it  is  added,  that  Mr  Bogue  poflefles  the  like  genius  and  ta* 
lents  with  regard  to  the  management  of  live-ftock  as  belong  to 
his  worthy  friend,  we  are  almoft  fure  that  there  is  fcarcely  one 
perfon  in  the  county  of  Eaft  Lothian  who  holds  an  opinion  on  his 
merits  dilTerent  from  tlie  one  that  we  have  now  pronounced.   N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Covering  Fruit  Trees ^  &c. 

Sir, 

I  SENT  you  a  fliort  effay  laft  year,  on  the  fubje£l  of  making  wine 
from  Scotch  fruit.  I  have  fince  made  a  good  quanrity,  and  having 
had  a  year  to  ripen,  it  proves  a  pleafant  and  improving  beverage. 
I  have  devoted  half  an  acre  to  the  purpofe  of  raifmg  black  cur- 
rants, and  hope  in  time  to  excite  the  jeaioufy  of  the  Excife,  at  fo 
charming  a  liquor  efcaping  the  gauge-ftaC 

I  add  a  receipt  of  fome  importance,  becaufe  it  is  a  certain  cor- 
rective of  the  worft  property  of  our  climate,  if  a  defeft  can  be 
called  a  property, — I  mean  our  cold,  bleak  fpring  feafons.  This 
defe£t  alone  renders  the  hotteft  enfuing  fummer  and  mildeft  au- 
tumn fruiilefsy — as  it  attacks  our  fruit  trees  at  the  delicate  mo- 
ment of  their  coming  into  blofTom,  when  a  fingle  frofty  night 
often  blafts  the  whole  hopes  of  the  year. 

Moft  of  the  walled  gardens  in  Scotland  have  climate  enough  to 
ripen  very  fine  fruits,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries  of  all  forts, 
green-gages,  and  moft  of  the  other  plums ;  but  the  warmeft  of 
our  gardens  are  not  exempted  from  the  havoc  of  fpring  frofty 
blights ;  to  remedy  which,  a  happy  antidote  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered. The  wall  trees  are  to  be  covered  in  the  fpring  with  a 
woollen  net.  Its  mefties  about  the  widenefs  of  a  herring  net. 
The  worfted  is  to  he  fpun  of  the  coarfeft  materials,  and  the  nets  tb 
i^e  made  of  tu*opiy  yarn.    The  only  troublefbme  operatioUi  is  that 
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of  cutting  one  of  the  plies  of  erery  mefh  after  the  net  is  woreir. 
Tills  creates  the  greater  obftru£lion  to  the  frofty  particles  reach* 
iiig  tbe  tender  bloilbms. 

A  neighbour  of  mine  made  laft  fpring  an  experiment  which 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  receipt.  On  the  fame  wall,  in 
the  fame  foil  and  expofure,  he  covered  one  of  three  peach  trees 
with  a  net  of  this  kind.  The  two  uncovered  have  hardly  any 
fruit ;  tS«  third,  that  was  netted^  is  loaded  with  the  finefl:  fruit,  a| 
if  it  had  been  in  a  pench-houfe,  or  on  a  wall  covered  with  glaffc 
I  need  not  obforve,  that  the  fimplicity  and  cheapnefs  of  this  pre- 
fcription  adds  not  a  little  to  its  value.  I  am  told  it  begins  to  bt 
ufed  pretty  generally ;  but,  as  I  never  heard  of  it  till  latelyy  per« 
haps  it  may  be  equally  unknown  to  many  of  your  readers.  |  hope 
fome  of  them  will  enable  you  to  confirm  the  folitary  experiment  I 
have  reported,  and  that  your  future  Numbers  may  eftablifli  the 
value  of  this  difcovery.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.       DoMEsTicus. 


iV>IR, 


TO  TH£  CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FAEM£R's   UAGUiZINB. 


If  your  youth  has  been  fpent  amidil  rural  fcenery,  and  if  at  a  fub- 
fcquent  period,  when  abroad,  you  have  made  an  excurGon  on  foot 
in  a  hot  climate,  and  felt  an  inclination  to  recline  in  the  (hade,  you 
have,  no  doubt,  experienced  the  uneaiinefs  which  arifes  from  the 
apprehenfion  of  favage  beads  and  noxious  reptiles.  At  fuch  times^ 
you  may  perhaps  have  vifited  Great  Britain,  in  imagmation,  and 
wandered  in  wild  woods,  or  lolled  upon  mofly  banks,  and  enjoyed 
the  proiped  of  rugged  rocks  and  romantic  ruins.  Thefe  Gtuations 
and  fenlations,  I  nave  often  experienced ;  and  the  agreeable  part 
of  them  I  lately  attempted  to  realize.  Every  thing  feemed  altered,' 
and  all  for  the  better.  The  country  had  been  enclofed,  wades  cul- 
tivated, and  hills  planted  ;  roads  had  been  raifed,  bridges  lowered, 
canals  excavated,  and  machines  almofl  animated,  '^uie  middling 
ranks  of  life  feemed  to  poiTefs  more  information  and  more  induN 
try.  The  lower  claiTes  appeared  more  cheerful,  better  lodged,  bet- 
ter fed  and  better  clad ;  and  the  fair  fex,  whether  from  the  prac- 
tice of  innoculation,  or  the  general  ufe  of  hats  and  parafols,  ap- 
peared ftill  more  beautiful  than  at  the  time  of  my  departure.  I 
rejoiced  at  the  progreHj  which  had  been  made,  and  my  heart  ex- 
panded at  tbe  profpcft  of  ftill  further  improvement.  In  my  ex- 
curfions,  however,  two  thingi  annoyed  me  exceedingly, — the  want 
of  finger  pofls  to  diredl  (ne  aright,  and  the  conuant  denuncia- 
tions in  the  event  of  going  wrong ;  and  thefe  laft,  often  the  firft 
indication  that  I  had  already  got  half  a  mile  beyond  the  fpot  where 
the  intimation  ought  to  have  been  given.  Indeed,  the  numberlefs 
threatening  advertifementd  which  at  every  comery  in  the  vicinity 
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oi  what  are  called  f^entlenuni  houfes,  exhibit  fteel-trapSj  fpring 
gunsy  rigoroua  law,  and  certain  profecution,  are  more  alarming  tp 
a  curious  traveller  than  all  the  fnakes,  centipedes,  tigers  and  taraa<« 
tulas  of  the  torrid  zone.  When  a  great  deal  of  taftc  and  judg- 
ment has  been  difplayed,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  expended  in 
building,  fertilizing  and  adorning,  it  were  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
every  means  would  be  ufed  to  facilitate  approach,  and  by  the  pro* 
per  ufe  of  ha  ha's,  exhibit  to  the  view  of  the  paffing  fpedatofy 
the  expenfe  which  had  been  incurred,  and  the  improvement  which 
had  been  made.  I  do  therefore  fuppofe,  that  the  greater  part  of 
ihofe  terrifying  tickets  are  (luck  up  without  the  immediate  fanc« 
tion,  or  atleaft  the  due  confideration  of  the  proprietors  \  for  I  can^ 
not  believe  that  the  following  and  numerous  other  extvaAs  which 
might  readily  be  made,  are  the  compofition  of  any  perfon  who  ii 
capable  of  either  defigning  or  executing  any  thing  that  would  be 
either  curious  or  ufcfuL 

'  If  any  perfon  is  feen  upon  the  dikes  or  trees,  they  will  be  (hot. 
'  Informers  will  be  rewarded. '  This  is  fuch  an  outrage  againft 
law,  juftice,  mercy,  civility,  grammar,  and  good  fenfe,  that  one 
might  be  induced  to  believe,  that  die  reward  is  oflFered  by  fome 
magiftrate  fo  as  information  may  be  received  when  murder  is  com- 
mitted. *  No  perfon  allowed  to  pafs  through  thefe  woods,  ex* 
'  cept  in  the  cafe  of  deferters,  or  perfons  flying  from  juftice  * 
This  again  carries  licentious  indulgence  to  fuch  an  extremet 
that  I  (houtd  think  it  incumbent  upon  all  civil  and  military  oflicen 
to  bring  the  proprietor  to  a  proper  fenfe  of  the  extravagance  of 
his  intimation. 

Surely  fuch  as  commit  depredations  would  be  liable  to  appre- 
Jienfion  and  punifliment,   without  all  this  expenditure  of  pods, 

Elank  and  paint ;  and  I  much  doubt,  if  fucn  illiberal  exclufion 
as  not  even  fome  tendency  to  ftir  up  mifchief  in  the  minds  of 
fome  who  would  otherwife  pafs  peaceably  along.  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  fee  any  of  thofe  terror  ems  ^  but  they  excite  a  kind  of 
mental  execration,  and  infpire  me  with  a  ftrong  defire  to  bum  the 
board. 

The  faperintendance  of  fuch  matters  is  certainly  in  your  de« 
nartment  -,  and  1  think  you  may  be  able  to  convince  many  that  they 
would  derive  confiderable  fatisfaction,  and  all,  that  they  would 
run  very  little  rlfk,  in  expofing  their  parks,  and  even  their  palaces, 
to  the  eyes  of  a  Stranger. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THB  FJRMER*8  MAGAZfNB. 

Remarks  onfime  Prejudices  againfl  LandhoUirs^  by  Dr  Devsar^ 

SiR^  Ediniurgb,  i8o8. 

Ohe  of  the  happieft  eflfeds  of  the  diffiiiion  of  literature  in  tb^ 
prcfcnt  age,  is^  that  many  vnfovuded  jcaloufies  which  formerly 
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pTcvnilcrdy  are  deftroyed  by  the  circulation  of  more  accurate  views 
of  tlic  mutual  relations  which  the  members  of  fociety  bear  to  one 
anotlicr.  In  no  department  is  this  change  more  agreeably  confpi- 
cuou^»  than  in  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  During  the 
tranfition  of  fnciety  from  the  feudal  to  the  commercial  fyflemi  it 
was  to  be  expefted  that  the  remains  of  old  habits  ihnuld  influence 
both  parties  ;  rh;)t  the  Idiiiihold^T  ihould  retain  (ome  attachment  to 
the  feudr.l  uower  wih  ulilch  his  anceftors  had  been  vefted  ;  and 
that  '.he  icrunr,  not  yet  railed  to  independrncv',  fhould  daim  from 
liis  lan'llnrii  a  dcj^rec  of  protei^-ion  beyond  that  which  flows  from 
tiie  fimpiC  obligations  of  honefly  and  good  neighbourhood.  Ac^ 
cordingly,  for  a  certain  interval,  farmers  complained,  without  any 
foundation,  of  harOi  ufage  on  the  part  of  their  landlords ;  and 
thcfe,  on  the  other  hand,  indulged  in  contemptuous  reproaches 
?guin(l:  their  tenants,  for  the  unrcafonablenefs  of  their  expe^a- 
tiv>ns.  Such  mifHkcs  are  novv  happily  diappearing;  and  the 
habits  of  m^n  in  each  department  become  accommodated  to  an 
improved  ilate  of  fociety.  The  prejudices  which  ftill  adhere 
to  tlicir  minds  arc  trifiinp,  compared  to  thofe  which  are  for- 
gotten. Every  pc'fi^n,  however,  who  willies  well  to  fociety, 
ihould  exert  himfelf  for  the  extindiion  of  ihofe  which  remain. 
The  eiTorts  which  are  m^de  in  your  useful  Miscellany,  as  well  as 
in  several  other  modern  publications,  to  impress  the  landed  in- 
terest with  a  due  sense  of  honour  and  liberality  in  their  dealings 
with  die  farmer,  arc  highly  deserving  of  praise.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  these  efforts  should  prove  effectual,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  repress  such  complaints  as  are  ill-founded,  and  to 
oraw  a  clear  line  of  distinction  bf»twixt  the  manly  remonstrances 
«-f  justice,  apd  the  croakings  of  discontent.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  these  latter  evir  assume  the  mask  of  the  former,  and  if  it  is 
found  that,  for  waiu  of  accurate  views  on  the  subject,  groundless 
complaints  are  in  any  instance  countenanced  by  men  who,  in 
other  respects,  exhibit  much  liberality  of  sentiment,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  of  use  to  endeavour  to  convey  such  views  as  are  more 
correct  in  themselves,  and  tend  to  bring  all  parlies  nearer  to  a 
nu:lual  agreement. 

In  some  instances  in  which  landholders  and  farmers  are  suiB- 
cientiy  disposed  to  harmonise  in  their  leading  transactions,  a  sort 
of  neutral  men,  in  the  literary  world,  endeavour  to  set  them  at 
variance,  by  espousing  wliat  they  consider  as  the  interest  of  the 
farmor.  My  present  design  is  to  take  notice  of  two  instances,  in 
which  mistaken  doctrines  of  this  tendency  have  made  tlieir  ap- 
ronr^nce. 

1  rii:i!l  h;'p;ln  \v'\\\\  tlie  complaint  which  is  made  against  the  in-^ 
-otlce  of  l.HulholciLTs,  in  exjciir.g  so  liigh  interest  as  they  some* 
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•times  do,  for  the  money  which  they  advance  in  improvements. 
In  cases  in  which  the  farmer  wishes  to  have  cert«::\  improve<- 
ments  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  without  which  he 
finds  that  the  produce  of  his  farm  must  contmue  far  below  the 
point  to  which  it  can  in  this  manner  be  raised,  we  are  asked, 
what  right  the  landlord  has  to  take  advantage  of  any  such  neces- 
sity, by  demanding  a  greater  addition  to  his  rent  than  the  legal 
interest  of  his  money  ?     On  what  principle  can  he  claim  10  per 
cent.y  as  is  frequently  done  ?     A  few  remarks  will  make  the  prin- 
ciple perfectly  clear  to  every  person  capable  of  attending  to  the 
subject.     As  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  iaws  of  property,  which 
are  recognized  in  every  well-ordered  state,  a  man  possessing  two 
•kinds  of  property,  such  as  land  and  money,  is  perfectly  justified 
in  combining  the  advantages  of  these  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  possible  revenue  to  himself,  provided  he  do  not 
encroach  on  the  income  and  rights  of  his  neighbour.     A  land- 
holder is  proprietor,  not  merely  of  his  land  in  its  present  state, 
but  of  his  land  as  vested  with  the  quality  of  improveableness ; 
and  this  quality  he  is  justified  in  turning  to  his  own  account. 
No  person  has  ever  denied  that,  when  a  farm  is  in  the  proprie- 
tor's hands,  he  has  a  right  to  expend  money  on  it  till  he  raises  its 
value  as  high  as  he  can,  and  then  to  let  it  at  any  rent  which  a  pru- 
dent farmer  thinks  proper  to  give.   The  difference  betwixt  this  case, 
and  that  in  which  money  is  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  lease, 
is  not  essential.     The  advance  of  rent  should  be  proportioned  as 
nearly  as  possible,  not  to  the  sum  expended,  but  to  the  resulting 
advantage  of  the  improvement  made.     If  the  tenant,  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  his  lease,  gives  no  more  than  an  adequate  rent  for  a  farm 
in  its  present  state,  and  if  it  is  foreseen  that  any  particular  sum 
laid  out  upon  it  will  bring  an  additional  produce  of  30  ^;dT  iv//A, 
the  landlord  has  as  good   a  right  to  this  30  as  in  other  cases  he 
might  have  to  5.     Whatever  be  the  conditions  of  advance  in 
rent,  the  farmer  is  safe,  if  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  refuse  all  im- 
provements which  will  not  reimburse  him  for  the  additional  rent. 
It  generally  happens  that,  in  bargains  of  this  sort,  the  farmer  is  a 
considerable  gainer  by  receiving  an  addition  to  his  produce  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  of  any  per  centage  that  he  pays.     All  that  he 
receives  above  this  amount  is  clear  profit ;  and,  if  the  improve- 
ments had  been  made  previous  to  the  lease,  would,  in  the  course 
of  things,  have  formed  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  landlord.     A 
square  field,  with  a  public  road  along  two  of  its  sides,  may  not 
be  worth  more  than  20/.  per  annun}  in  an  unenclosed  state,  but 
may  be  worth  120/.  when  well  cnclostd ;  and  yet  the  expense  of 
enclosing  may  not  exceed  200/.     The  farmer  who  is  in  possession 
is  treated  with  sufficient  liberality,  if  the  proprietor  offers  to  en- 
close it,  on  condition  of  r'xeiving  50/,  of  ^idditiona!  rent.     This 
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may  be  called  an  extreme  case,  and  perhaps  a  one  purely  hypo- 
thetical ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  advantages  of  enclosing  bear 
various  proportions  to  the  sums  expended.  In  rich  fields,  the  ex- 
pense is  small,  and  the  advantages  very  great.  Bleak  hillsy  on 
the  contrary,  may  be  barely  able  to  afford  the  expense  of  enclo^ 
ing.  The  adyantages  derived  from  it  may  hardly  amount  to  5 
ft-r  cent,  of  the  expense.  If  they  fall  short  of  this  return^  the 
person  who  lays  out  the  money  sacrifices  his  own  interest  to  that 
of  the  country.  Such  sacrifices  ought  certainly  to  be  Toluntaryi 
when  they  arc  made  at  all ;  and  it  would  be  highly  unjust  for  a 
landlord  to  exact  them  from  his  tenant.  Even  an  addition  of 
5  per  cent.,  in  this  case,  would  be  extortion.  This  illustration 
may  show,  that  it  is  idle  to  fix  any  limits  to  die  proportion- 
al rise  of  rent  which  ought  to  be  exacted  for  enclosing.  The 
landlord  acts  with  sufficient  liberality,  when  he  takes  upon  him- 
self all  the  chances  of  failure,  and  insists  on  such  terms  onlj 
as  must  turn  out  advantageous  to  his  tenant.  If  all  the  condt- 
tions  are  fixed  in  a  lease,  whatever  room  may  be  left  to  find  fiiuk 
with  imprudent  arrangements,  it  is  absurd  to  complain  of  unftiiw 
ness.  If  no  bargain  has  been  originally  made  on  the  subject^  a 
wise  landlord  would  not  neglect  improving  his  land,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  greater  rise  of  rent  at  the  conclusion  of  the  leasei 
though  he  should  receive,  in  the  mean  time,  only  Sper  cem.  for 
his  money.  If  he  is  unwilling  to  do  this,  the  tenant  may  act 
most  prudently,  by  offering  a  higher  proportional  rise,  to  induce 
him  to  put  his  farm  in  a  better  condition.  Perhaps  the  most  li- 
beral plan  would  be,  for  the  two  parties  to  make  an  equal  div»- 
sion  of  the  advantages  expected  from  such  improvements.  But 
remonstrances  about  unfairness  of  conduct,  on  these  occasionSy 
are  generally  idle. 

Hoping  that  this  point  is  sufficiently  established,  I  shall  nnke 
some  observations  on  another  practice,  which  is  made  the  subject 
of  complaint,  equally  unfounded, — that  of  advertising  for  pri>- 
vnte  offers  in  letting  land.  No  system  is  so  perfect  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  objection.  This  mode  of  letting  land  has  been 
considered  as  an  advantage  taken  of  the  anxiety  which  a  farmer 
feels  to  avoid  disappointment,  and,  consequently,  a  temptation 
laid  in  his  way  to  induce  him  to  offer  a  higher  rent  than  he  is  able 
to  pay.  It  ought  to  be  considered,  however,  that  the  most  skit 
ful  farmer  is  generally  able  to  pay  the  highest  rent,  and  is  aj^o 
most  deserving  of  encouragement.  It  may  occasionally  happen^ 
that  a  man  of  inferior  qualifications  will  give  a  higher  offer,  from 
a  spirit  of  inconsiderate  adventure ;  but  a  proprietor,  industrious 
in  his  inquiries,  and  possessed  of  common  sagacity  in  judging  of 
character,  will  then  prefer  the  s^an  who  is  most  likely  to  succtfed^ 

PeOMUt 
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Because  a  landlord  may  in  some  respects  be  compared  to  a  mer- 
chanty  it  is  thought  equally  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  should 
fix  a  rent  on  his  land,  as  that  the  merchant  should  ask  a  definite 
price  for  his  goods.  The  business  of  the  merchant,  however,  is, 
in  its  own  nature,  very  short  and  easy.  The  state  of  the  gene- 
ral demand  is  known  by  the  prices  which  goods  of  each  descrip* 
tion  bring  \  and  there  is  but  little  trouble  required  in  distinguish- 
ing the  gradations  of  quality  in  the  articles  which  he  offers  for 
sale.  But  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  value  of  land 
are  local,  minute,  and  hardly  capable  of  being  appretiated  by  any 
person,  except  the  practical  farmer.  It  is  therefore  most  profit- 
able for  all  parties,  and  for  the  country  at  large,  to  bring  this 
class  of  men  into  free  competition.  Tne  great  demand  for  farms 
is  a  consequence  of  the  general  success  of  practical  farmers  \  and 
a  free  competition  must  generally  open  to  industry  and  enterprize 
the  readiest  prospects  of  success.  In  the  hands  of  a  prudent 
landlord,  the  freedom  of  the  competition  is  but  little  impaired  by 
the  privacy  of  the  offers ;  while  the  disadvantage  of  obliging 
himself  to  accept  of  higher  offers  from  improper  persons  is  more 
fully  avoided,  than  by  any  form  of  public  auction.  Nothing  can 
be  more  futile  than  to  say,  that  the  power  of  selection  which  the 
landlord  reserves  to  himself  is  then  too  great  Every  man  has  a  fair 
claim  to  all  the  power  which  his  property  implies  }  and  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  find  any  fault  with  him«  except  in  the  ultimate  use 
which  he  makes  of  this  power  in  individual  instances.  A  mer- 
chant, in  selling  goods,  may  always  make  a  choice  among  his 
customers  ;  but,  if  he  is  certain  of  recovering  his  money,  he  has 
no  motive  for  preferring  one  customer  to  another ;  and  therefore 
he  deals  with  the  first  that  offers ;  because,  when  the  money  is 
paid,  their  mutual  intercourse  in  that  instance  is  at  an  end.  But 
a  landholder,  who  is  to  be  connected,  by  a  course  of  mutual 
transactions,  with  a  tenant  for  ^lineteen  years,  would  act  a  very 
foolish  part,  if  he  did  not  use  the  greatest  circumspection  in  every 
circumstance  of  his  original  agreement. 

Some  of  your  readers,  particularly  among  landed  gentlemen, 
will  be  apt  to  regard  the  preceding  observations  as  truisms,  hardly 
deserving  so  formal  an  illustration ;  but,  as  long  as  prejudices  ex-* 
ist  among  any  description  of  men  whatever,  such  explanations  as. 
may  serve  to  correct  them,  cannot  be  justly  considered  as  super- 
fluous.    I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

—  Henrt  Dewar. 

NOTE. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  statute  against  usury  is  not 
ilifinnged  when  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  interest  is  taken  upon 
monev  expended  in  improvements ;  especially  if  the  tenant  is 
bound  to  leave  these  improvements,  say  houses  and  fences,  in 
good  condition  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease. 

Abstract 
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AhftraB  of  the  CorfHtutirnal  Rules  nnd  Regulations  oj  the   Farm* 

ing   Society  at  Snitoriy  &c» 

Conjlitiitionfil  Rules, 

ijlj  That  the  meeting  form  themfelvcs  into  a  Club,  to  be  called 
THfi  Salton  Farming  Societt. 

l(ly  That  the  principal  objeft  of  the  Club  is  to  promote  the  in- 
terefts  of  agriculture,  by  their  countenance,  communications, 
and  the  diilrihution  of  premiums  to  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
rural  afFaira. 

3.7,  That  for  the  fake  of  fociety  and  good  neighbourhood^  the 
members  {\\?.\\  dine  top;ether  at  each  meeting. 

j\th^  Thar  th'*  members  fhall  not  confift  of  agriculturifts  merely, 
but  of  thofe  alfo  of  other  profcffions,  who  arc  lovers  of  agri- 
culture. 

5A/j,  That"  when  thf  intended  number  of  members  is  completed^ 
their  meetings  fliall  be  quarterly. 

Regulations  for  accompHJlAng  the  OhjeEls  of  the  Society* 

Premiums, 
\Jly  To  encoura::?  order  andclcanlii^L-fb  in  the  cottage  and  cot-yard. 
"■Thirty  S  lilingsy  to  the  competitor  who  is  moll  approved. 
A  Gift  fie  J  to  die  fecond. 
llalf-a-Guinea  to  the  third. 
i.d^  Fur  the  bed  eilay  on  the  mod  fuccefsful  mode  of  deftroying 

tl»e  aioft  hurtful  weeds, — a  Stiver  Medal. 
yly  ro  ilie  tenant  who  {hall  be  found  to  have  the  cleaned  famii— - 
a  Silver  Medal. 

Coj^imufi'.  cations  and  Difcufflons. 
\Jly  At  every  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  members  ftiall  be  rc- 

queded  to  communicate  any  particular  pra£iice  in  hufbandry 

that  by  experience  they  have  found  to  be  moft  fuccefsful. 
idy  That  at  the  clcfe  of  every  meeting,  thq.prefes  fliall  announce, 

for  the  difcufi'iou  of  next  meeting,  any  particular  fubje£l  cod- 

necled  with  rural  affairs. 

Moving  C4onim:ttecs, 
That  when  the  Society  becomes  more  numerous,  a  Council  (hall 
be  iiamed,  and  at  each  meeting  a  Frefcs  and  a  Croupier  ihall  be  ap« 
pointed. 

Committee  of  hifpecJion. 
That  a  commltte  of  report  and  inrpeclion  be  appointed,  to  pre- 
pare bufinefs  for  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  to  report  upon  the 
llatc  of  agriculture  within  their  circle. 

JldditionaJ  Regulations ^  approved  by  the  ^iartecly-  Meeting  beU  Ml 

Septtmber  1807. 
ijly   The  Society  are  to  meet  quarterly,  and  in  the  months  o£ 
January^  Aprily  jfuly^  and  Ociober^ 

2* 
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2rf,  On  the  firft  meetinpr  of  ev,ery  year,  each  member  (hall  pay 
into  the  treafurer's  hands,  Tm  Shillings ^  which  he  is  to  appro- 
priate to  the  payment  of  dinners  during  the  year. 

3^,  Every  motion  which  is  duly  feconded  and  debated,  (haU  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and  if,  on  colledling  the  votes, 
they  ihall  be  found  to  be  equal  on  each  fide  of  ihe  queftion,  the 
Prefident,  independently  of  his  vote  as  a  member,  lh«*li  have 
the  caiting  vote. 

4/A,  Every  motion  not  feconded  fliall  fall  to  the  ground. 

5/A,  Any  gentleman,  dcfirous  of  becoming  a  member,  mud  be 
propofed  a  candidate  by  a  member  prefcnt :  If  the  motion  be 
feconded,  the  fecrctary  fliall  minute  the  fame,  inferting,  "  The 
candidate  to  be  ballotted  for  next  regular  meeting. " 

6thy  Not  fewer  than  nine  members  fliall  be  deemed  fufficient  to 
ballot  for  a  new  member  •,  and  of  thcfe,  one  third  fliall  have  the 
power  to  reje£l. 

7//»,  When  the  event  of  the  ballot  is  favourable,  the  perfon  who 
propofed  the  new  member  fliall  depofit  in  the  treafurer's  hands 
two  JJyiUings  and  Jtxpence  for  each  remaining  dinner  during  the 
year. 

8/A,  Any  member  of  the  Society  may  bring  with  him  a  friend,  as 
a  vifitlng  member  *,  it  being  underflood  that  the  member  pays 
for  his  friend. 

9//;,  Dinner  for  twenty  members,  at  every  meeting,  fliall  be  order- 
ed and  paid  for ;  and  if  more  than  itwenty  dine,  the  surplus 
number  fliall  be  paid  for,  at  the  rate  already  ftatcd. 

10//,  Dinner  fliall  be  on  the  table  precifely  at  four  o'clock^  and 
the  bill  fliall  be  called  at  feven. 

wthy  The  fecretary  fliall  infcrt  thcfe  regulations  into  the  minute* 
book,  and  fliall  continue  to  minute  the  proceedings  of  every 
meeting,  together  with  a  lift  of  the  members  who  were  prefem. 

i2/i&,  The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  fliall  continue  to  be  read 
previoufly  to  commencing  bufinefs. 

NOTC. 

Wishing  to  give  all  publicity  to  the  excellent  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Salton  Farming  Society,  we  have  inferred  them  from 
a  copy  obligingly  tranfmitted  to  us.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  of- 
fer remarks,  but  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  congratulate  the  Society 
upon  the  marked  attention  fliown  to  the  dinner  bufinefs ; — a  bufi- 
nefs confefl*edly  of  great  importance,  therefore  noticed  in  no  few- 
er than  in  five  of  the  additional  regulations.  The  Society,  by  at- 
tending fo  minutely  to  this  important  branch  of  their  proceedings^ 
are  certainly  entitled  to  much  praife.  Other  focieties  debate  firft^ 
aftd  dine  afterwards ;  which  is  as  prepofterous  as  going  tlie  yok- 
ing, and  corning  the  horfe  at  the  end  of  it.    The  Salton  Society 

ad 
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a£^  more  wifely.  Judgin?  that  to  debate  with  an  empty  ftomach 
is  a  very  fo6lifli  meafur^,  they  prudently  begin  where  other  ibcie- 
tics  finilh.  Here  the  Society  are  in  the  right ;  for  all  agricultur- 
ids,  however  much  they  may  difier  about  rotations  of  crops,  and 
tht  like,  are  at  one  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  eating  and  driok> 
ing.  The  Society  have  therefore,  with  much  judgment,  gifcn 
thefe  matrers  a  place  in  their  conftitutional  code  \  confidering  the 
ciinlng-tablt,  perhaps,  as  a  rallying  poft  around  which  a  full  meet- 
iii|T  may  conilantly  be  expeAed  \  and  its  dainties  as  highly  cat 
culated  to  invigorate  their  minds,  Mrhen  engaged  in  the  great  wait 
of  promoting  agricultural  improvement.  N. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Potatoes, 
Sir, 

I  obferve  in  the  late  communications  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  the  Reverend  Edmund  Cartwright  fays,  in  a  paper  on 
the  culture  of  potatoes,  that  every  portion  of  a  potatoe,  wnether 
it  has  an  eye  or  not,  will  grow  into  a  plant.    This  is  a  miftakc. 

I  have  found,  on  trial,  that  the  old  received  doArine  holds,  that 
no  portion  of  a  potatoe  that  has  not  an  eye  will  grow  inro  a  plant 

Amidft  the  many  fpeculations  on  the  caufe  of  the  curl,  I  beg 
leave  to  remark,  that  I  have  taken  notice  of  late,  that  potatoes 
planted  cither  too  near  the  furfacc,  or  too  deep  in  the  groundy 
fend  up  curled  plants ;  and  any  thing  in  general  Uiat  weakens  dhe 
growth  of  the  plant,  as  a  very  fmall  cutting,  or  when  the  cattily 
is  deftroyed  by  infers  in  the  ground,  has  the  fame  tfk£k. 

That  there  are  other  caufes  of  the  curl  yet  unexplained,  theft 
is  no  reafon  to  doubt ;  as  we  find  univerfally,  that  potatoes  grow 
curled  if  the  feed  is  not  changed,  at  lead  in  the  low  parts  of  the 
country ;  while  I  have  obferved,  that  if  the  feed  is  brought  (rom 
a  late  climate,  the  potatoe  plants  produced  from  it  are  never  curled. 

A  Gardener: 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

^4ery  concerning  Soap»Ajbts. 
Sir, 

Pray,  can  any  of  vour  correfpondents  give  information  re* 
fpec^ing  the  quality  of  foapmakers'  wade  alhes  for  manure  ?  Ill 
fome  places  the  farmers  give  a  very  high  price  for  them,  and  are 
anxious  to  get  them.  I  am  informed  there  are  immenfe  quantiues 
to  be  had  in  London,  Bridol,  and  Liverpool,  for  a  very  low  price. 

If  you  can  invite  difcui&on  on  this  manure,  you  would  add  very 
much  to  the  many  important  fcrvices  ari£ng  from  the  great  cbci^ 
lation  of  your  Journal.  A. 

BRANCH 
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Branch  if; 
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Since  the  cozhznehcemcnt  of  1808,  the  weather  has  nln  into  ei^ 
treznes ;  imd  existing  circumstancefs  warrant  a  presumption,  that  th^ 
year  '\^'ill  conclude  in  the  same  uncommon  way  hitherto  manifest* 
cd  in  its  pix>gress.  The  first  four  months  of  the  year  were  singular- 
ly stormy  and  cold,  displajmg  all  the  horrors  of  winter  c^en  tdl  the 
last  day  of  April.  The  month  of  May  was  ushered  in  inth  thtf 
most  promising  at>pearances ;  and  vegetation,  from  that  time,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  rapidity  rarely  witnessed  in  this  country.  The  lait 
two  weeks  of  June  and  the  first  thr^  weeks  of  Jtily,  fiimished 
warmer  weather  than  remembered  by  the  oldest  mail  living  ;  and  this 
unprecedented  warmness  was  followed  by  dreadful  thunder  stOrms 
In  erery  quarter  of  the  island,  accompanied  with  heavy  rains,  more  re- 
sembling those  of  the  torrid  cone,  dan  What. are  usually  etperienced 
in  the  temperate  climate  of  Great  Britain.  The  loss  and  damage  suS" 
tained  by  such  heavy  rains,  cail  only  be  correctly  ascertained  at  an  af-. 
ter  peiioiL  It  is  enough,  in  this  place,  to  say,  that,  in  consequence  of. 
them,  the  wheats  have  been  mildewed  considerably ;  a  gfeat  part  of 
the  hay  crop  absolutely  tx)tted  ;  whilst  field  laboUr  hath  b^en  thrown 
out  of  shape,  and  placed  in  a  condition  hot  to  be  remedied  at  thii 
advanced  period  of  the  season. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  need  hlrdly  be  stated,  that  the  sum- 
mer-fallow land  is  not  inuch  improved  by  the  labotir  bestowed  upon 
it  during  the  dry  weather.  In  fact,  the  clay  soils  of  ^any  districts 
were  so  saturated  with  moisture,  that  there  ii  little  probability  any 
of  the  after  processes  will  be  accomplished  tii  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  turnip  fields  are  also,  in  numerous  instances,  Very  imperfectly 
cleaned ;  it  being  hardly  possible,  frohi  the  24<th  July  to  the  10th 
August,  to  use  either  the  horse  Or  hand-hoe  -^th  the  slightest  ad- 
vantage. Such  fields  as  were  cleaned  before  the*  rainy  weather 
commenced,  are  doing  well ;  but  the  breadth  of  land  then  finished 
was  not  great ;  and  any  thing  done  during  the  above  ^>eriod  was 
chiefly  by  tlie  hand.  Upon  "^t  soils,  tlie  young  plants  assumed  a 
yellow  aspect ;  after  whichi  it  rately  hapjiens  that  the  cfop  is  worth 
die  expense  of  cultivation. 

The  com  markets  have  been  more  stationslry  dtiring  the  quartet 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Wheat,  in  particular,  has  not  va- 
ried greatly  in  price,  tlic  fall  one  weet  being  nearly  made  up  by  a 
ritffr  in  the  succeeding  one.  Barlejr  and  oats  have  been  scarce  ar- 
ticles through  the  summer ;  but  the  appearance  of  those  grains  upon 
the  ground  being  generally  good,  has,  of  late,  caused  al  considerable 
depression  of  their  market  value.  The  same  remark  fiay  be  .applied 
ou  KO.  85.  C  c  to 
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to  peas  and  bcan^  As  to  wheat,  a  very  different  opinion  must  be 
pronounced.  The  crop,  at  the  best,  was  not  above  an  average ;  in 
many  districts,  much  below  it.  The  mildew,  which  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degi*ee  has  seized  this  grain,  must,  at  all  events,  contribute  to 
keep  up  the  present  market  rates.  Indeed  wheat,  for  many  months 
past,  has  in  reality  been  the  cheapest  grain  ;  and  a  fall  of  one  third 
upon  the  other  varieties  of  grain,  will  only  serve  to  bring  matters  t» 
their  ordinary  standard. 

Cattle  and  sheep  have  experienced  a  dull  sale  for  some  time  past ; 
and,  from  the  quantity  of  stock  in  hand,  there  is  reason  to  assert  that 
the  scale  of  prices  will  not  be  soon  advanced.  Perhaps  the  scale 
was  too  high  for  several  years  past  to  be  maintained.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  lean  stock  seldom  met  with  duller  sales  than  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  which  is  a  discouraging  circumstance  to  the  breeder;  and 
it  may  hi'  added,  tliat  the  feeders  are  not  in  a  much  better  situation. 
Though  this  has  not  been  a  bad  grass  season,  when  taken  in  a  gene- 
ral view,  yet,  when  particulars  are  descended  to,  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  f:iv(.urable  cither  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  or  sheep.  .  Great 
numbers  of  botli  were  in  a  low  condition  at  its  commencement. 
The  after  warm  weather  prevented  the  usual  improvement  even 
up<m  the  best  soils  ;  and  the  succeeding  rains  softened  the  grass,  and 
carried  off  its  nutritive  powers.  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  these 
observations,  one  thine  is  certain,  viz.  that  cattle  and  sheep  have 
made  less  progress  this  year  than  usual,  even  when  fed  upon  the 
best  pastures. 

Another  thing  very  much  against  the  interest  of  one  class  of  stock 
farmers,  is  the  depression  upon  tlie  wool  market.  Wool  this  year, 
unless  of  a  good  quality,  cannot  find  a  market ;  and  will  not  be 
purchased,  even  when  of  the  best  quality,  unless  at  a  reduced  price. 
This  depression  is  occasioned  by  a  large  stock  in  hand,  smd  a 
partial  stagnation  of  foreign  trade,  whereby  the  demand  for  wool- 
len goods  IS  considerably  lessened.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  many 
people  will,  in  consequence,  suffer  severely.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
dreaded  that  few  sheep  farmers,  who  have  lately  entered  into  leaseSf 
will  be  able  to  fulfil  the  engagements  which  they  then  came  under. 
Indulgence,  if  not  abatement,  from  landlords,  seems  to  be  imperiously 
called  for,  otherwise  a  most  respectable  set  of  men  stand  a  chance  of 
being  ruined  and  made  miserable. 

The  rent  of  land  of  every  kind  still  keeps  up ;  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed die  mania  is  so  violent,  that  it  can  only  be  cured  by  a  few  ad^ 
verse  seasons.  Perhaps  the  present  one  may  be  of  some  use  in  curing 
tlie  disorder ;  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  the  situation  of  the  farmer  was 
seldom  less  enviable  than  at  the  present  moment.  Burdened  with  hearf 
rents,  taxed  to  the  teeth,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  carrjiif 
on  every  branch  of  his  operations  at  an  increased  expense,  if  the  com- 
modities which  he  raises  fall  in  value,  he  himself  must  fall  also.  Oft 
these  accounts,  it  may  be  maintained,  that  proprietors  of  lands  vb* 
employ  every  mean  to  rack  up  rent|«-who  fly  from  one  penon  to  aa- 
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other  to  get  a  better  bodCi — who  whisper,  if  you  do  not  offer  such  ai 
siun»  another  person  will  be  preferredy — ^who,  in  fact,  adopt  methods 
to  raise  rent,  which,  if  practised  by  the  fanner  when  selling  his  com 
or  cattle,  would  be  attended  with  indelible  disgrace  ;— on  these  ac- 
counts, it  may  be  maintained,  that  proprietors,  who  act  in  the  way 
described,  neither  consult  their  own  interest,  nor,  far  less,  that  of  the 
public.  ^  A  penny  more  will  buy  the  whistle,  \  is  a  common  say- 
ing with  some  proprietors ;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  such 
view  the  subject  in  a  proper  light.  A  bankrupt  tenant  or  two,  with 
a  farm  or  farms  thrown  up  in  a  deteriorated  condition,  would  settle 
this  point  more  effectually  than  an  hundred  thousand  arguments. 

The  address  of  the  worthy  and  patriotic  President,  at  the  last  sit- 
ting of  the  Board  of  Agri<;ulture  (June  7th),  shows,  in  stronger  terms 
than  can  here  be  urged,  the  important  benefits  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  that  national  institution.  The  Board,  with  much  judge- 
ment, have  resolved  to  publish  surveys  of  every  county  of  the  iSng- 
dom,  being  satisfied  that  there  cannot  be  a  better  method  of  disse- 
minating afi;ricultural  information.  Here  the  Board  are  in  the 
right ;  for  the  original  surveys,  though  many  of  them  could  only  b* 
considered  as  rude  and  impeifect  drafts,  were  the  first  means  of  turn- 
ing the  public  mind  to  agricultural  disquisition.  Among  others  who 
have  recently  undertaken  to  assist  in  the  great  work  of  surveying 
this  northern  part  of  the  island,  may  be  noticed  Sir  Georgb 
Stewart  Mackenzie,  Bart,  who  is  appointed  for  the  counties  of 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  Mr  John  Shirreff  for  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
From  the  reports  of  these  gentlemen,  much  valuable  and  original  in- 
formation may  be  expected.  Both  are  gifted  by  nature  with  strong 
minds,  and  both  are  capable  of  communicating  to  the  public  the  re- 
sults of  their  inquiri^  iii  a  perspicuous  manner.  Really  and  truly,, 
very  little  is  kno^^n  of  these  districts,  even  by  the  Lowlanders  of 
Scotland  ;  and  it  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  that  respectable  body, 
the  Highland  Societu  f^Scotlandy  have  not,  long  before  this  time,  en- 
deavoured to  satisfy  the  public  with  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
country  more  particularly  under  their  notice,  instead  of  offering  pre- 
miums for  sUitistical  accounts  of  other  districts,  which  undoubtedly 
are  witliout  the  line  originally  marked  as  the  sphere  of  their  im- 
provements. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  a  worthy  and  respectable  pro- 
prietoi-  in  Morayshire,  has  lately  made  an  improvement  of  great 
consequence,  which  will  not  only  be  advantageous  to  himself, 
but  eminently  beneficial  to  others  whose  grounds  are  similarly 
circumstanced.  Perhaps  few  readers  of  the  Magazine  are  aware,- 
that,  in  the  year  1697,  so/ne  of  the  best  lands  in  Morayshirt  were  so 
tovered  with  blown  sand  as  to  be  rendered  in  a  manner  useless,  ei- 
flier  for  tillage  or  the  growth  of  grasses.  In  that  state  they  remain- 
ed till  lately,  when  the  present  proprietor,  by  trenching  the  ground 
at  the  expense  of  10/.  or  12/.  per  acre,  brought  up  the  old  soil  to  the 
surfiice,  diereby  accomplishing  an  improvement  of  the  greatest  mag- 
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nitude.  Tliis  year,  seventeen  acres  of  the  trenched  ffroand  it  under 
wheat,  and  the  crop  is  of  that  description  as  may  well  be  supposed  ca- 
pable of  defrayingthe  whole  expense  inctirred  during  dietrenchi^  pn>" 
cess.  Would  every  proprietor  of  land  in  Britain  be  as  attentive  to  the 
improvement  of  his  estate,  as  the  worthy  and  respectable  gentlenian  al- 
luded to,  it  is  difficult  to  say  kow  far  the  island  might  be  benefilML 
But,  alas  !  alas  ! !  the  improvement  of  most  proprtetor»  is  solelf  con- 
fined to  an  increase  of  their  rent-rolls.  This,  for  some  years- past»  has 
been  an  easy  business,  neither  requiring  any  outlay  of  capital^  nor  even 
the  slightest  degree  of  knowledge  ;  though  it  may  be  suspected,  diat 
this  road  to  improvement  is  now  nearly  barred  up.  Other  kinds  of 
improvement,  are,  however,  of  a  more  durable  nature,  and  those  who 
practise  them  are  sure  of  reaping  a  concomitant  advantage,  propor- 
tional to  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the  measures  employ^  in  cany- 
ing  them  into  esKecution. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  stated,  that  this  year  is  not  like  to  be 
one  which  will  be  favourable  to  the  fai  ming  interest  of  the  country. 
Independent  of  the  adverse  weather  already  noticed*  which  has  beea 
of  incalculable  disadvantage  to  those  concerned  in  agricultore^  the 
low  price  which  barley  must  necessarily  obtain  in  the  maiket,  is  an 
evil  which  will  be  seriously  &lt  in  many  com  districts*  The  low 
price  of  live  stock,  and  tlie  stagnation  of  the  wool  trade,  will  also 
be  sensibly  felt  in  all  the  breeding  districts*  In  short,  it  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt,  that  a  farm  in  these  districts,  taken  in  1805  at  a 
fair  rent,  is  not  now  able  to  pay  more  than  three  fourths  of  what  was 
then  promised  ;  and  if  the  information  be  correct  on  which  dixs  state- 
ment is  founded,  the  evils  pointed  out  are  aloeady  decisively  experi- 
enced in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  As  for  England,  the  rent  of  land 
has  not  advanced  with  so  much  rapidity ;,  therefore,  farmers  in  the 
breeding  districts  there  are  not  exposed  to  the  like  evils  whidb  thnc 
Scottish  brethren  have  too  much  cause  to  dread,  under  the  circum- 
stances  which  presently  affi^ct  them. -^vg*  17th, 


SCOTLAND. 

Banffshire  Qiiarterly  Report, 

SiKCE  the  date  of  last  reix)rt,  die  weather  has  proved  highly  fa* 
vourable  for  executing  every  branch  of  field  work  the  farmer  could 
possibly  be  engaged  in.  The  preparation  for  turnips  went  on  with 
greiit  facility ;  and  many  farmers,  from  the  great  loss  sustained  by 
the  lite  sowing  of  tliis  root  for  several  years  back,  availing  them- 
selves of  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  got  the  seed  work  mostly 
concluded  by  tlie  15th  and  20th  of  June.  As  usual,  the  first  sown 
have  a  great  superiority,  and  promise  to  be  excellent,  provided  diej 
do  not  run  to  seed  in  tlie  autumn  ;  a  circumstance  razely  occurrlnff 
in  this  district. 

The  different  crops  of  grain  made  very  rapid  progren  diroagh 
She  whole  of  May,  and  to  the  last  week  of  June,  the  seed  hMng 
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tlone  its  part  bejond  all  expectation.  But  intense  drought  setting  in 
at  that  time,  gave  the  crop,  upon  all  inferior  soils^  a  severe  check, 
especially  upon  those  under  bad  cultivation.  The  last  eight  days  of 
the  drought  were  unusually  wamiy  and  would  have  soon  proved  too 
hard  for  most  soils  and  situations,  had  not  relief  fortunately  been  pre- 
sented. The  aspect,  at  that  time,  was  rather  an  alarming  one  to  the 
farmer,  as  the  supply  of  provision  appeared  very  scanty,  and,  taking 
all  circumstances  into  account,  a  continuance  of  it  would  have  been 
truly  lamentable.  On  the  17di  instant,  a  thunder  storm,  with  vivid 
-flashes  of  lighmiag,  prevailed  for  two  or  three  liours,  accompanied  by 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  This,  with  the  refreshing  showers  and  warmth 
expcritrnccd  since  that  time,  has  produced  a  wonderful  diange  ;  and 
the  crop  may  now  be  reported,  according  to  present  appearances,  fully 
equal  to  an  average,  both  vrith  regard  to  bulk  and  produce,  and  every 
prospect  of  harvest  commencing  several  weeks  sooner  than  last  year. 
If  tliere  is  any  superiority  of  crops,  it  seems  to  be  with  the  i)arley, 
which  was  for  the  most  part  sown  early,  and,  on  that  account,  has 
all  along  resisted  the  drought.  Hay  will  be  rather  a  scarce  article^ 
from  many  fields  being  depastured  in  the  spring.  On  that  account, 
tiie  cutting  lias  been  delayed  till  a  later  period  than  usual ;  and  if 
the  niins  continue,  it  must  be  but  indifferently  cured.  The  pastures 
have  never,  as  yet,  been  abundant.  In  tlic  first  instance,  owing  to 
a  heavy  stock  being  eariy  laid  on,  and  the  weather  afterwards  so 
dry,  vegetation  made  little  progress.  Cattle,  in  good  condition,  arc 
going  oiF  at  moderate  prices,  but  scarcely  equal  to  those  of  last 
year ;  whilst  beasts  of  the  inferior  sort  are  little  sought  after ;  and  it 
is  to  be  apprehended,  that  too  many  of  diis  description  will  remain 
on  bund  another  year,  it  being  now  evident  diat  an  overstock  is  still 
in  the  country,  notwithstanding  of  all  die  slaughter  and  death  which 
happened  last  spring. 

Grain  made  a  considerable  advance  in  price  in  the  early  part  of 
summer.  Barley  was  sold  as  high  as  4^s. ;  oats  frqm  85s.  to  40s. 
j)rr  boll,  of  1 28  Scots  pints ;  and  oatmeal  at  35s.  and  36s,  per  boll 
of  8  stone  Dutch.  Prices  have,  however,  declined  considerably  for 
some  weeks  past ;  and  a  sufficient  supply  will  be  obtained  till  the  ar- 
3'ival  of  a  new  crop.  Beef  and  mutton  sell  in  die  market  at  6d.  and 
Td.  per  lib.  Dutch.  At  our  market  for  engaging  ser>'ants  for  the 
half  year,  the  wages  for  principal  ploughmen  were  only  reduced 
from  8/.  Sterling  to  IL  10s.,  and  seven  guineas;  but  inferior  ones 
were  hired  80s.  and  40s.  lower  than  die  preceding  half  year.  La- 
bourers per  day  1  Od.  and  1  s.  with  victuals. 3(>M  Juli^. 

Went  Stirlingshire  Qjiiarterly  Report. 

The  weather,  during  the  quarter,  has  been  uncommonly  favour- 
able to  the  progress  of  vegetation,  and  to  the  operations  of  hus« 
bandry.  The  rapid  growth,  which  commenced  with  the  genial 
warmdi  and  plentiful  rains  during  the^month  of  May,  was  interrupt- 
-ed  in  some  degree  by  frequent  frosts  in  the  beginnuig  of  June,  and 
^timatelv  checked  by  a  tract  of  sultry  weather  wliich  succecd- 
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«d,  the  duration  and  intensity  of  which  have  seldom  been  equalled 
in  this  climate.  About  the  middle  of  July  rains  retumedy  attended 
V7ith  violent  thunder  storms*  and  still  continue  to  refresh  the  parched 
ground,  and  to  support  a  vigorous  vegetation. 

To  no  crop  has  the  drought  been  so  injurious  as  to  tnmips.  Few 
tarniers  had  finished  the  seed  process  before  the  hot  weamr  com-i 
menccd  ;  and,  from  the  want  of  rain  for  a  whole  months  the  iiioi»^ 
ture  of  the  earth  pn)duced  only  a  languid  braird,  which  often  died 
totally  away.  Much  seed  lay  in  the  ground,  and  is  now  springing 
up  ;  but  the  season  being  so  far  advanced,  no  adequate  crop  can  be 
expected.  The  culture  of  turnips  is  still  very  limited,  and  little  vain 
derstood  in  this  district.  Our  farmers  have  not  yet  ascertained  the 
proper  mode  of  conducting  the  seed  process.  Some  make  a  rut  in 
the  drill,  and  drop  the  seed  through  their  fingers*  Odiers  take  a 
walking  staff,  and  hold  a  litde  seed  in  the  palm  of  the  same  hand  | 
they,  at  every  six  or  eight  inches  of  interval,  thrust  the  staff  inta 
the  ground,  and,  by  moving  it  smartly  round,  allow  some  particles 
to  escape  from  under  the  p^Lm,  which  slide  down  the  staff  into  the 
pit  which  it  had  prepared.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  said 
to  be,  that  one  man  may  sow  an  acre  of  turnips  in  a  day ;  that  it 
supersedes  the  double  operation  of  first  preparing  a  rut,  and  then 
delivering  the  seed  ;  and  that  it  afterwards  facilitates  the  business  of 
thinning  the  turnips,  as  they  spring  up  from  every  pit  in  small 
tufts,  the  operator  having  only  to  separate  the  master  flant^  and  cut 
down  the  rest  with  one  stroke.  Some  people,  who  raise  tomips  to 
the  extent  of  about  an  acre  each,  begin  to  suspect  the  value  of  these 
advantages,  and  seem  to  think  that  every  parish  should  raise  a  jpint 
stock,  and  purchase  a  drill-barrow  for  the  common  good !  This 
will  be  one,  perhaps  the  first,  step  to  improvement. 

The  hay  harvest  was  finished  about  die  beginning  of  July ;  tha 
crop  abundant,  and  generally  secured  without  a  shower.  From  the 
bulkiness  of  the  commodity,  and  the  consequent  expense  of  carriage» 
the  prices  of  hay  depend  upon,  local  circumstances.  Apprehensions 
being  entertained,  from  the  excessive  drought,  that  straw  would  be 
deficient,  hay  was  early  bought  partially  at  8d.  per  stone  ;  but  since 
the  abundant  raips  have  dissipated  this  ground  of  alarm»  the  price 
has  fallen  to  6d.  or  G^d. 

Corn  crops  are  still  considerably  later  than  usual.     Wheat,  beanst  - 
•Av\d  barley,  are  very  luxuriant.     Oats,  from  the  combined  influence 
of  bad  seed,  an  unfavourable  spring,  and  the  ravages  of  the  grubi 
rarely  equal  an  average  crop.     Potatoes  universally  promise  an  earl j 
and  an  abundant  supply  to  the  labouring  classes. 

Pasturage  still  continues  excellent.     Sheep  have  scarcely  recover-  . 
c'd  from  the  injuries  of  winter  and  spring.     Ewes  have  been  deficient 
jn  milk,  and  have  delivered  the'r  lambs  in  inferior  order  to  tho  . 
mnrkcc     Though  the  carcase  be  \Oper  cent,  lighter,  and  the  skint 
pne  tliird  cheaper  than  last  year,  lambs  still  retain  the  same  price* 
uad  arc  sold  at  10s.  or  10s*  6d.  a-head,  two  being  given  to  the  scor^ 
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•Wing  to  the  lambs  from  the  Highlands  being  in  such  bad  condidont 
as  not  to  enter  into  competition  with  those  of  Stirlingshire.  Wool 
of  all  kinds  is  a  drug.  Cheviot  wool,  instead  of  selling  as  formerly 
at  30s.  per  stone,  and  tarry  wool  of  the  black-faced  breed  at  9s.,  are 
^nth  great  difHculty  sold  in  small  quantities  at  two  thirds  of  their 

respective  prices. \st  August, 

Letter  from  Invernesshire^  9d  Augvst, 

*  The  first  of  summer  was  uncommonly  favourable  to  vegetation, 
being  sooner  warm  than  usual,  which  caused  every  thing  to  grow 
with  a  degree  of  speed  much  greater  than  commonly  happens  in  this 
part  of  the  island.  After  some  genial  showers,  we  had  a  run  of  dry 
weather  from  10th  June  to  17th  July,  which  caused  vegetation  to 
decline,  and  impeded  considerably  the  progress  both  of  com  and 
grass.  Some  partial  showers  fell  after  the  17th;  but,  on  the  2lstf 
severe  rains  commenced,  which  still  continue,  and  have  caused  in- 
calculable damage  in  numerous  instances.  The  hay  crop,  which 
was  all  cut,  is,  in  particular,  much  damaged,  very  little  of  it  be- 
ing stacked,  and  the  greatest  part  either  in  the  rick  or  broad  upon 
the  ground.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  say,  that  the  grain  crops 
promise  well,  especially  upon  good  soils,  though,  it  must  be  stated, 
that  many  of  the  light  shallow  lands  carry  crops  of  a  different  de- 
scription. Wheat,  in  general,  promises  to  be  bulky.  Barley  is  like- 
wise good  ;  but  oats  are  the  most  indifferent  crop,  diough  still  they 
may  be  regarded  as  equal  to  an  average  of  years.  Potatoes  have  an 
excellent  appearance  ;  a  circumstance  of  great  importance  to  the  la- 
bouring classes.  Should  the  weather  set  in  favourable,  harvest  will 
begin  in  two  weeks  ;  and  really  and  truly  there  is  much  need  for  it, 
the  country  being  exhausted  of  grain.  For  black  cattle  in  a  lean 
state,  the  demand  this  season  has  not  been  great,  though  any  thin^ 
that  is  fat  sells  very  welL  * 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  on  a  Tour^  dated  KelsOy  August  IS. 

*  I  TAKE  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with  the  following  lines,  rela- 
tive to  my  journey  since  leaving  you,  and  to  return  my  best  thanks 
for  the  letters,  which  were  of  much  use,  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  having  shown  me  much  civility. 

*  After  leaving  Dunbar,  I  went  to  Dunglas,  where  I  staid  two 
days ;  thence  to  Ayton,  Berwick,  Swinton,  Kelso,  Greenlaw,  Dunse, 
and  Coldstream  ;  staying  in  each  neighbourhood  a  few  days  with 
those  I  was  recommended  to,  or  in  any  place  where  most  convenient 
for  seeing  agricultural  operations.  From  Coldstream  I  went  to 
Mr  Geo.  Culley  at  Eastfield,  Mr  Jobson,  Turvelaws,  near  Wooler, 
and  to  several  other  parts  in  Northumberland  ;  then  to  Annan, 
Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Moff^at,  I^angholm,  Hawick,  Jedburgh 
and  Kelso ;  in  which  place  and  neighbourhood  I  will  remain  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  return  through  Berwick  to  Lothian. 

*  I  was  at  Charlesfield  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  received  much 
attention  from  Mr  Thomson.  His  crops  are  good,  particularly  the 
cats  $  and  he  has  greatly  improved  his  farm  by  dndsagej  and  is  still. 
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doing  so;  by  which  megns,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  will  pkAb 
it  an  excellent  one.  He  ha$  also  cultivated  a  good  proportiQii  of  hti 
mossy  grounds,  which  carry  excellent  crops. 

*  The  crops  in  Northumberland,  Dumfnes-^ire,  &c.  are  eeDerally 
good ;  particularly  on  die  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  in  ue  ndghf 
hourhood  of  Kelso.  However,  the  wheat  is  not  so  good  as  waB  ex- 
pected ;  and,  on  examinination,  is  generally  found  defective, 

^  The  turnips,  on  the  whole,  are  doing  well,  though  in  some  parti 
they  have  failed.  The  weather,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  rainyi 
and  still  continues  so  ;  of  course  the  hay  is  much  injured,  and  littk 
of  it  got  into  the  stackyard.  * 

Dumfriesshire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  crops  in  this  district  appear  rich  and  luxuriaiit  i|i  an  vncoau 
mon  degree.  For  this  very  pleasing  prospect,  we  are  chiefly  indebtf 
f  d  to  the  fine  warm  weather  which  has  prevailed  through  the  irfiole 
of  ^e  summer,  though  the  judicious  management,  now  so  gaaeraDy 
practised,  has  also  no  doubt  contributed  not  a  little.  Wbeat,  no^ 
withstanding  the  badnjess  of  the  last  seed  time,  is  a  particnlaily 
heavy  crop ;  but  some  damage  appears  to  be  done  to  it,  where  most 
luxuriant,  by  the  late  thunder  showers.  Barley  and  oats,  our  prin« 
cipal  crops,  and  by  which  many  of  our  com  farmers  pay  their  rentSy 
are  excellent,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  cut  very  soon* 
From  the  present  prospect,  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest  shonld  be 
made  within  the  month  of  August 

The  clover  and  ryecrrass  hay  is  safely  put  up  in  summer  ricks^ 
and  so  many  have  seldom  been  observed  on  the  grpund.  Turnips 
have  now  a  good  appearance,  though  we  were  alarmed  greatly 
for  them  at  first,  when  newly  come  up,  on  account  of  the  dry  wea^ 
ther  in  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  together  with  the  fly 
setting  on  them  at  that  time.  Potatoes  universsuly  look  wdl»  and 
are  very  forward.  In  early  situations  some  are  already  beginning 
to  take  them  up.  They  will  be  a  very  seasonable  relief  for  the  com- 
mon people,  who  at  present  are  paying  so  extremely  high  for  ootr 
meal. 

The  black  cattle  and  sheep  markets,  especially  the  latter,  hxv* 
been  very  dull,  though  the  cattle  one  is  now  a  little  quickened. 
Lambs  are  proportionally  at  a  better  price  than  what  was  obtained 
for  rough  sheep  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  a  failure  in  the  usual  numbers,  especially  of  the  Cheviot 
and  other  white-faced  breeds. 

The  wool-staplers  of  Yorkshire,  who  attend  the  markets  in  tMf 
county,  would  bid  no  price  about  three  weeks  ago ;  but  they  ha^ 
since  purchased  almost  the  whole  year's  produce.  Cheviot  sheep ' 
wool  brought  from  18s.  to  24s. ;  short  sheep  wool,  Su  and  6s.  the 
stone.  But  these  prices,  it  is  feared,  are  not  adequate  to  die  renll 
of  farms  taken  when  wool  was  at  a  higher  rate. 

Wheat,  for  the  last  month,  has  sold  from  10s.  to  lis.  |  Oats,  fron| 
it,  to  5s.  the  Winchester  bushel.    Oatmeal  was  for  some  numtlisnt^ 
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4s.  6d.  the  stone,  but  is  now  down  at  4s.  ^  Beef  and  mutton,  which 
£old  uU  the  beghining  of  July  from  6d.  to  8d«»  is  now  at  5d.  and  6d« 
rfic  lib*  ■       Jiug.  4. 

Tweeddalc  Quarterly  Report, 

The  weather,  since  last  report,  whether  damp  or  dry,  has  con- 
tinued uniformly  warm,  and  almost  without  a  single  breath  of  wind ; 
consequently  vegetation  came  on  more  rapidly  than  usually  ex- 
perienced in  North  Britain.  The  last  week  of  June,  and  two  first 
weeks  of  July,  did  not  furnish  a  single  drop  of  rain ;  and  the  heat  being 
uncommonly  great,  all  the  early  oats,  on  gravelly  and  light  soils, 
suffered  considerably,  and,  being  in  the  ear  before  the  late  rain  set 
in,  derived  less  advantage  from  that  supply  than  those  on  high 
land  and  of  the  late  kinds,  which  have  been  much  improved  thereby. 
SoTs-n  grass  suffered  little  by  the  drought,  being  near  perfection 
before  it  set  in  ;  but  as  the  clover  was  much  more  abundant  (espe- 
cially on  dry  deep  soils)  than  is  usually  the  case,  the  cutting  was 
kept  back  a  week  longer  dian  usual.  For  that  reason  the  cutting- 
was  not  finished  when  tne  weather  broke,  which  will  be  a  great  loss 
to  many  people.  The  oat  crops,  in  the  upper  districts,  appear  to  be 
abundant,  as  they  received  little  check  from  tlie  short,  but  severe 
drought,  while  they  obtained  most  ample  benefit  from  the  after 
rains.  Barley,  in  general,  appears  to  be  rather  above  an  aver- 
age, tliough  it  may  be  doubted  that  it  will  not  obtain  a  good  mar« 
ke^  Some  people,  however,  of  political  foresight  (when  they  saw 
the  bill  to  prohibit  distillation  from  grain  brought  into  Parliament), 
proceeded  with  caution,  as  they  alleged  that  colonial  produce  was 
seldom  put  in  the  balance  with  home  produce,  but  the  latter  kicked 
tlie  beam.  Indeed,  it  would  appear,  that  the  gendemen  concerned 
in  the  distillery  trade  entertained  similar  ideas,  as  the  demand  on  the 
grain  markets  rose  ever}"  day  until  the  prohibition  commenced, 
which,  being  a  montli  longer  than  usual,  took  off  more  of  the  dispos- 
able grain  man  was  perhaps  sufficient  for  two  months  food  ;  conse- 
quently, if  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  was  to  prevent 
bread  com  from  being  made  into  whisky,  in  order  that  the  labouring 
part  of  the  community  might  be  supplied  with  bread,  the  measure  in 
view  had  tlie  very  contrary  effect.  Whether  it  will  enable  the  West 
India  planters  to  pay  their  taxes,  or  not,  is  a  dubious  circumstance, 
tliough  it  is  certain  that  Scots  farmers  will  not  be  enabled  to  pay  theirs. 
On  account  of  die  scarcity  and  badness  of  peas  at  seed  time,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  that  crop  last  year  by  the  louse,  very  few  were 
sown  this  season  ;  but  where  sown,  they  promise  to  be  good,  having 
never  been  broke  down  by  blustering  weather,  and  are  poded  from 
top  to  bottom.  Upon  the  whole,  the  grain  and  hay  crops  (if  the 
weather  is  propitious)  will  be  above  an  average.  Barley  harvest 
inay  commence,  if  die  weather  is  dry,  in  ten  days,  and  will  be  gene- 
ral in  little  more  than  a  fortnight. 

Pota,^s  are  a  good  crop,  and  forward.  Turnips,  especially  those 
^arly  sown,  ate  in  a  thriving  state  \  and,  if  the  wetness  does  not  hurt 

them. 
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them,  wilU  in  eeneral,  turn  out  welL  There  ii  little  rcmg^  gnia 
on  hand  ;  but  there  may  be  as  much  meal  as  will  equal  the  Hgfmfliui 
until  the  new  crop  is  marketed.  Sheep  and  lamb  iiiarl»ts  are  not 
so  good  as  last  year ;  yet,  on  account  of  their  inferior  quality,  tht 
prices  may  in  reality  be  higher.  Stock  was  severely  stunted  in  tbe  fint 
stage,  and  never  made  the  progress  that  the  goodness  of  the 
would  seem  to  warrant.  Linton  market^  for  hogs,  was  not 
tlie  numbers  shown  being  scarce  equal  to  the  demand.  The  wtnl 
market  (if  a  market  it  can  be  called),  when  few  prices  ate  condfr 
scended  on,  is  exceedingly  dulL  The  wool,  I  believe,  will  be  pack- 
ed and  carried  to  England,  there  to  take  its  fate.  Some  peopk^ 
however,  are  keeping  back ;  and,  if  newspaper  reports  are  to  be 
trusted,  very  ample  commissions  are  on  the  way,  though  from  wiiom 
the  public  are  yet  to  learm  Black  cattle  (except  where  ready  fer 
the  butcher,  or  in  full  show  of  milk)  have  had  dull  sale  tfarough 
summer ;  perhaps  the  good  foggages  may  quicken  the  demand. 
^ug,  6. 

Dumbartonshire  Qiuirterly  Report. 

The  weather,  since  last  report,  was  favouxable  for  the  giuwdi  of 
com  and  grass,  till  the  24th  July  last,  when  the  nuns  set  in  with 
much  thunder,  and  have  continued  very  heavy,  with  little  intervalf 
till  the  present  time.  These  rains  have  laid  all  the  strong  cropSf 
especially  the  wheat,  beyond  the  chance  of  rising  again.  Had 
they  fallen  in  modeiation,  they  were  much  needed,  as  the  extreme 
heat  had  parched  the  ground  very  much  ;  but  even  yet*  if  the  wta» 
tlier  sets  in  good,  our  crop  will  turn  out  welL 

The  wheats,  altiiough  thin  and  unpromising  in  springy  have  im- 
proved amazingly,  in  consequence  of  the  genial  summer,  andt  but 
for  the  excessive  rains,  would  have  been  excellent  in  quality.  For- 
merly no  white  wheat  was  sown  in  this  district ;  but  this  si^ason  it 
has  .been  very  generally  so\vn,  and,  from  its  appearance  hitherto^ 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  Hay  has  proved  a  fine  cn>p,  the 
quality  excellent,  having  been  saved  without  a  shower.  The  po-» 
tatocs  look  well ;  and,  from  the  quantity  planted,  will  be  equal 
to  the  demand,  unless  very  bad  weather  ensue.  Oats  have  been 
much  benefited  by  the  rains ;  but  many  fields  of  bear,  fxom  wet 
sowing,  have  failed.  Every  crop  was  got  dry  sown  this  year  except 
tlic  bear,  and  it  bears  the  mark  of  its  misfortune  still.  Upon  the 
whole,  if  we  have  good  weather  for  a  few  weeks,  an  average  crop 
will  be  reaped  ;  but  in  this  county,  where  there  is  much  hig^* 
ground,  it  will  not  be  out  of  danger  from  the  weather  for  a  consi- 
derable time  ;  and  when  the  weather  breaks,  after  so  much  thunder 
as  we  had  in  the  end  of  July,  it  generally  turns  out  very  wet,  ar  the* 
two  last  seasons  demonstrate. 

Markets  for  grain,  wliich  were  lately  very  high,  are  coming  down* 
a  little,  and  arc  expected  to  fall  progressively  as  the  harvest  ad- 
vances ;  markets  for  other  produce  much  at  die  usual  rates,     i  ■ 
/lug.  6, 
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Car$e  of  G&vorie  Quarterly  Report* 

During  die  last  week  of  May  and  tbc  three  first  weeks  of  June^ 
the  weather  was  extremely  favourable  to  vegetation,  particularly  of 
grasses  and  late  sown  wheats,  which  had  suffered  much  by  the  severe 
winter  and  spring.  A  considerable  part  of  the  wheat  at  the  beginf> 
ning  of  May  was  by  many  farmers  scarcely  thought  worth  letting 
stand ;  but,  from  the  favourable  weather  that  has  since  occurred,  it 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  a  tolerable  fair  crop.  The  latter  end  of  June 
and  the  first  two  weeks  of  July  were  free  from  rain,  with  much  heat, 
which  brought  the  different  crops  forward  astonishingly,  and  was 
favourable  ror  cutting  and  making  the  hay  crop,  which  in  almost 
every  instance  has  proved  good,  and  was  in  the  tramp-rick  (with 
few  exceptions)  b^ore  the  rains  came  about  the  20th  ultimo. 
fSince  that  time,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  dry  day,  which  has  proved 
very  injurious  to  the  luxuriant  crops,  particularly  the  fallow  wheats* 
some  of  the  best  fields  being  lodged  very  much  ;  and  if  dry  wea<» 
ther  do  not  come  soon,  the  loss  by  its  being  so  lodged,  will  be  con- 
siderable. 

Should  dry  weather  set  in,  the  wheat  upon  the  whole  will  be  fully 
an  average  crop  ;  also  barley  and  oats, .  the  former  of  which  will  be 
ready  to  cut  down  in  many  places  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
though  some  few  fields  are  earlier.  Peas  and  beans  may  come  to 
be  equal  to  an  average  crop  ;  but,  in  most  situations,  not  more.  Much 
depends  upon  the  weather  between  and  reaping  time*  General  har- 
vest is  expected  the  week  after  next. 

The  clovers  (second  growth)  look  well  in  general,  also  the  tur- 
nips ;  though,  in  some  fields  of  very  dry  soil,  there  are  blanks,  but 
to  no  great  extent.  Potatoes,  of  which  there  are  a  great  deal 
planted,  promise  well,  and  will,  barring  accidents,  be  a  good  crop* 
The  pastures  are  very  luxuriant,  and  afford  plenty  of  keep  for 
stock,  which  in  most  instances  is  doing  well.  Prices  of  cattle  for  the 
English  and  South-country  markets  are  low,  but  good  fat  (which 
has  as  yet  been  scarce)  brings  10s.  per  stone  Dutch  weight,   sink. 

The  prices  of  grain,  which  are  rather  on  the  decline,  are  nearly  as 
follows — ^Wheat,  40s.  to  42s. ;  Barley,  (little  to  sell),  S6s.  to  40s. ; 
Oats,  from  32s.  to  40s. ;  Beans,  36s.  to  40s. ;  Oatmesd,  SSs.  to  S7s. 
all  per  boll,  Linlithgow  measure.  Hay  from  the  tramp-rick, 
9d.  per  stone  of  20  lib.,  Amsterdam  weight.  Day-labourers  wages 
and  yearly  servants  are  lower  considerably  than  last  year.— 
August  6. 

Mid'Lofhian  Quarterly  Report, 

Since  tlie  first  of  May,  few  seasons  have  exhibited  such  mild  ge- 
nial weather  as  the  present  one,  wjiether  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing the  fallows  for  the  succeeding  crop,  or  the  culture  and  advance- 
jntnt  of  the  present  one.  About  the  middle  of  last  month  rain 
came  and  was  needed  ;  but,  within  the  last  fortnight,  it  has  become 
excessive,  not  a  single  dry  day  has  been  seen  to  an  end.  A  stop  has 
fitesk  put  completdy  to  the  operations  of  the  plough,  the  harrow^ 
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sind  eren  the  hoe.  The  gpmwing  corns  are  laid  to  a  considenUe 
extent.  Beans  and  peas  have  assumed  a  black  colour,  and  aie  tf- 
fected  in  a  great  degree  similar  to  what  they  were  last  year;  and  h 
IS  dreaded  that  some  fields  of  wheat  are  not  entirely  exempted  fron 
tlie  direful  eflFects  of  mildew. 

As  little  hay  was  secured  in  the  stack  before  the  coimnencement 
of  tliese  rains,  it  has  sustained  great  injury,  whether  in  the  tramp* 
rick,  the  cock,  or  the  swat-Ji  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  supposed  fitni 
one  frartli  to  one  third  of  it  has  been  literally  rendered  useless.  Hk 
river  Almond  has  overflowed  its  banks  amongst  the  growing  conu; 
%x\d  as  Iiarvest  will  become  pretty  general  in  about  two  weeks  hence^ 
dry  v/c'iither  is  most  nnxiously  l'>(/ked  for. 

Should  tJiis  happy  event  Uike  place  soon,  it  will  tend  to  disa- 
pate  the  apprehensions  at  present  entertained  for  the  safety  of  a  crop^ 
which,  to  appearance,  has  seldom  been  exceeded,  particularly  il 
oats  an  J  barley. 

Even  the  vheat,  which,  at  the  date  of  last  report,  was  rather  dnSf 
has  greatly  filled  up,  has  a  fine  ear,  and,  if  well  got  without  preri* 
ous  injury,  will  yield  fully  more  than  an  average  crop. 

Under  this  impression,  sales  have  been  heavy.  Oats,  in  particular, 
have  been  gradually  dropping  ;  and  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that 
neither  oats  nor  barley  would  have  reached  such  high  priceSi  had  it 
not  been  for  the  investigations  of  the  late  Sugar  Committee. 

Owing  to  the  noise  of  scheming  w^riters  in  the  newspaperSy  the 
Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  some  weeks  since,  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  take  a  proof  of  the  prices  of  wheat,  and  to  fix  the  as- 
size of  bread  ;  tlic  result  of  wliich  was,  a  rise  of  a  halfpenny  upoa 
the  quartern  loaf,  whicl)  tlie  bakers  had  no  intention  of  doing,  had 
they  been  left  to  themselves.  This  circumstance  shows,  that  specu- 
lators should  either  only  write  upon  subjects  which  they  understandi 
or  confine  their  lucubrations  to  their  closets,  for  which  the  public 
would  thank  them,  and  in  which  way  tlicy  would  enjoy  the  passive 
comfort  of  doing  no  harm. 

The  butcher  maikets  have  continued  pretty  steady,  and  are  likely 
to  roiitiniie  so  for  some  time,  as  the  lambs  which  usually  come  tt 
mil krt from  the  high  districts,  at  this  period  of  theseason,  are  much 
scarcer  than  usual,  o".ving  to  the  gixiat  loss  amongst  them  in  the 
montli  of  April  last. — jiifgifit  «S. 

Lei fer  from  the  District  of  Carriclc^  jiyrs^ire^  August  10^ 

*  Tins  ha';  been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  summers  ever  re- 
numbered by  the  oldest  people  alive.  The  fine  genial  warmth  that 
began  wilh  tlie  month  of  May,  has  continued,  without  a  single  day's 
•nterruption,  to  the  present  time.  The  month  of  June  and  the  first 
half  of  July  were  generally  dry  ;  but,  though  the  heat  was  excessiYe, 
it  was  not  a  parching  drought.  Scarce  a  breath  of  ivind  was  ftlt^ 
except  one  day.  In  consequence  of  tliis,  vegetation  both  of  con 
and  grass  proceeded  with  uncommon  rapidity ;  and  the  fbniier 
acquired  a  degree  qf  strength  and  luznriapcc  seldgm  seen  in  dut 
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of  the  country.  For  the  space  of  three  weeks  from  the  15th  of 
y  we  have  had  thunder  ahrnost  everj  day,  with  immense  torrents 
lin,  for  at  least  twenty  miles  roimd.  This  rain  coming  on  at 
a  critical  time,  has  nearly  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman* 
:h,  in  the  former  part  of  the  seasoa,  had  been  raised  to  the  highest 
1.  All  the  best  and  strongest  of  tlie  corns  have  been  laid  flat ; 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  almost  any  state  of  the  weather  can 
er  them  ultimately  productive.  In  fact,  it  is  now  distressing  to 
them.  The  wheat,  of  which  very  considerable  quantities  are 
1,  must  have  received  irreparable  injury  besides  lodging,  by 
and  mildew.  For  tlirce  weeks  past,  there  was  nearly  an  u- 
rsal  stop  put  to  the  making  of  hay.  What  was  in  ricks,  rc- 
led  so  till  within  these  few  days,  and  must  have  sustained  a  con- 
rable  loss.  Great  part  of  the  nalund  meadow  and  moor  hay  is, 
inately,  not  yet  cut  down.  The  three  weeks  succeeding  the  15th 
aly  were  equally  unfavourable  to  all  farming  operations.  Whilr 
excessive  heat  and  moisture  encouraged  the  gro>^^  of  weeds  in 
mconimon  degree,  they  brought  tlie  summer  fallows  to  such  a 
tar  state,  that  they  were  incapable  of  being  wrought,  or  having 
g  applied  to  them.  For  some  days  past,  a  favourable  change 
reather  has  appeared,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will,  partially  at  least* 
edy  these  dreadful  evils.  Upon  all  our  light  grounds  this  year 
e  are  the  best  and  most  promising  crops  ;  and  as  a  considerable 
:  of  our  land  is  of  tliis  description,  it  will  help  to  indenmify  for 
loss  sustained  in  the  odier.  The  price  of  grain  has  kept  to* 
bly  steady  during  the  quarter.  Oatmeal,  which  with  us  gene- 
f  regulates  the  market,  has  been  from  4s.  to  4s.  8d.  the  stone» 
:ch  weight,  in  the  Ayr  market,  and  is  at  present  4s,  4d. 
;  price  of  butcher  *  meat  has  likewise  kept  up  j  tliough  lean 
breeding  stock,  in  general  all  tliat  is  intended  for  the  South,  is 
greatly  depressed  ;  and  if  tlicre  is  such  another  year  as  last  at 
close  of  tlie  season,  it  will  Lear  hard  indeed  upon  the  breeder  and 
zier.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  owing  to  the 
ness  of  our  population,  and  the  present  great  demand  for  the 
ly  and  navy,  all  farm  labour  and  piece  woric  is  as  high  as  ever  } 
tlie  price  of  land  is  daily  increasing. ' 

Moraifshire  Qiinrterty  Report, 
!*iin  cold  spring  kept  die  young  wheat  piants  from  tillering  for  a 
r  time  ;  but  the  unusual  warmth  which  happened  afterwards. 
Light  them  fast  forward  j  and  the  crop,  in  point  of  quantity,  may 
ieemed  an  average  one.  There  is,  however,  a  very  general  com* 
nt  of  an  unusu.U  quantity  of  smut ;  and  to  all  appearance  it  is 
well  founded.  The  same  tract  of  dry  and  wiirm  weather,  which 
.  the  most  beiieftcial  effects  on  the  wheat,  operated  quite  differ- 
y  on  the  oats  and  barley.  On  our  thin  soils,  both  are  miserably 
ted  ;  and  although  the  late  rains  ^nll  occasion  more  straw,  diey 
not  much  add  to  the  quantity  of  gp*ain,  especially  barley,  as  a 
md  growth  is  always  of  inferior  quality.    Our  loams  and  clays, 
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On  the  Xv^hole,  present  a  fair  appearance  of  spring  com ;  and  hidMr- 
tOy  none  of  the  crops  are  materially  injured  by  the  weL  Beam 
and  peas  are  but  very  partially  cultivated  in  this  county»  and  we 
have  seldom  any  for  export.  Hay  is  a  middling  crop ;  bilt  sereral 
fields  lye  in  a  very  precarious  state,  being  still  in  the  Aake  cole.  At 
our  fair  yesterday,  there  was  a  great  show  of  cattle^  and  little  bnn- 
iiess  done.  Choice  beasts  sold  at  about  25  per  cent,  under  last  yeaf^i 
prices  ;  for  inferior  sorts  there  was  no  sort  of  demand,  and  the  coufr 
try  is  overstocked.  Turnip  and  potatoe  are  both  promising  cropSi 
There  is  now  a  sufficiency  of  grain  and  meal  among  os,  and  plica 
daily  decline.  If,  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Continent^  and 
American  supplies  are  poured  into  the  kingdom,  and  the  Irish  and 
our  own  crops  prove  abundant,  while  the  distilleries  are  stopped* 
and  catde  so  much  below  par,  it  requires  no  great  foresight  to  see 
unfavound)le  times  for  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  that  it  shoold 
meet  %vith  a  check,  when  such  rapid  and  expensive  improvements  aze 
carrying  on  through  most  districts  in  Scotland,  is  peiiiaps  not  the 
best  of  policy. — jlngugt  1 1 . 

Caithness  Qiiarterlu  Report. 

The  summer  months  in  Caithness  have  been  uncommonly  fine, 
although  rather  dry.  The  crops,  in  general,  were  panting  for  nun, 
which  came  about  20th  July,  and  has  ever  since  continued  occasion- 
ally with  the  greatest  violence.  The  oats  have  mended  consider- 
ably, and  maybe  considered  a  safe  standing  crop  ondeepscMlsf 
those  on  thin  lands  are  rather  poor,  and  not  equal  to  two  thirds  ap 
Tcrage.  The  potatoe  oat  seems  to  thrive  well  on  otir  deep  rich 
loams  ;  and,  from  the  strength  of  the  stalk,  stands  the  violence  of 
tlie  rains  better  than  the  red  oat. 

The  bear  crop,  in  general,  is  but  thin,  o^nng  to  the  intense 
drought  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  ;  although  what  was  sown 
early,  on  deep  well-laboured  soils,  has  proved  to  be  a  weighty  crop, 
and  now  begins  to  fill.  There  are  some  patches  of  bear  on  thin  soils 
ready  for  the  sickle  ;  and,  if  the  weather  gets  dry,  harvest  will  be 
general  in  four  weeks.  The  potatoe  crop  appears  to  be  most  pro- 
ductive. A  great  breadth  has  been  planted  ;  and  I  may  safely  say, 
tliat  the  method  of  managing;  this  root  in  Caithness  is  equal  to  any 
practised  elsewhere.  The  drdl  system  is  used  here.  We  plant  them 
on  horse-litter ;  cover  them  by  a  double  mouldboard  plough  ;  har- 
row when  the  weeds  begin  to  appear,  which  levels  the  driUs,  and 
permits  die  potatoes  to  appear  sooner.  We  then  hoe  and  weed 
with  the  hand,  when  occasion  requires;  horse-hoe  the  intervalt 
frequently;  lasdy,  set  up  the  plants  by  the  double  motddboard 
plough. 

The  turnip  crops  arcTather  inferior  this  year,  owing  to  the  violence 
of  the  drought ;  however,  since  the  rains  came,  they  have  made 
great  progress  ;  and  there  are  many  fields  that  will  give  a  full  aver- 
age crop,  and  are  getting  their  second  and  third  hoeing.  We  sel- 
dom sow  turnips  broadcast,  but  cultivate  them  according  to  the  drill 
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husbandry,  and  in  this  way  generally  obtain  abundant  crops.  Yel- 
low turnip  is  found  to  be  a  very  useful  root,  horses  being  fond  of  it 
in  winter  and  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  as  it 
keeps  much  better  than  the  common  red  topped,  and  has  more  nou- 
rishment in  the  spring  months.  The  Swedish  is  very  fit  for  spring 
use,  but  often  misgives  unless  early  sown.  Hay  harvest  is  nearly 
over,  but  the  crop  has  proved  rather  light  in  general.  It  is  mostly 
in  tramp  cole,  or  in  the  hay-yard,  and  was  got  well  and  safe  in. 
The  method  .of  winning  hay  in  this  district  is  as  follows.  We  ga« 
ther  it  from  the  scythe,  or  next  day  at  furthest,  into  small  odes  or 
cocks.  We  cock  it  over  every  day,  or  second  day,  putting  two  into 
one,  as  we  Hnd  the  state  of  the  hay  will  bear.  By  this  method  the 
hay  is  kept  dry.  No  ordinary  rain  will  penetrate  very  deep  into 
the  cocks ;  the  hay  is  therefore  now  in  a  fine  green  state,  retain- 
ing a  good  flavour,  with  all  its  natural  juices  preserved.  In  some 
counties  I  have  seen  the  hay  left  from  the  scythe  to  dry  on  the 
field  in  the  square,  for  four  or  fi^e  days,  until  it  lost  its  co- 
lour ;  and  when  rain  or  foggy  weather  came  on,  it  could  not  be 
gathered  for  weeks.  The  whole  surface  so  exposed,  could  not  fail  to 
damage  the  hay  in  the  shortest  time.  It  is  better  never  to  risk,  and 
so  gather  from  the  scythe.  We  are  now  cutting  meadow  hayt 
which  is  of  fine  quality  this  year,  and  on  some  meadows  very  heavy 
crops  are  raised.  On  a  meadow  belonging  to  Mr  Smith  of  Olrig, 
which  is  naturally  flooded  with  marl  water,  the  crop,  in  general* 
averages  from  3  to  400  stone  an  acre ;  24*  lib.  Dutch  to  the 
stone.  Cattle  have  been  a  dead  stock  this  year  with  the  farmer* 
which  has  put  him  to  great  hardships  in  this  season  of  scar- 
city. Want  of  straw  and  hay  in  spring,  reduced  the  cattle  to  mere 
skeletons  ;  and  many  died  of  want,  after  having  eaten  the  straw  and 
seed  com.  They  are  now  getting  into  (rood  order ;  and  drovers 
have  made  their  appearance,  and  give  fair  prices  for  good  cattle. 
Many  thousands  of  small  Higliland  cattle  are  annually  sent  from 
Caithness,  and  prove  profitable  to  the  feeders  in  the  South,  as  they 
yield  fine  sweet  beef,  and  well  mixed,  of  a  superior  quality  to  the 
larger  cattle  that  are  raised  in  the  more  southern  climates.  Caith- 
ness cattle  are  much  improved  of  late,  from  the  importation  of  bulls 
of  the  choisest  breeds  that  could  be  found  from  various  counties. 
There  is  hardly  any  old  grain  on  hand,  having  been  shipped  off  in 
^eat  quantities,  early  in  the  spring,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  county  could  spare ;  which  occasioned  a  scarcity  in  the  snm- 
xner  months,  and  caused  sundry  well  disposed  individuals  to  import 
small  parcels,  which  supplied  the  inhabitants,  until  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, our  Member  of  Parliament,  with  a  liberality  that  does  him 
credit,  sent  1 1 00  bolls,  which  his  manager  at  Thurso  Castle  sells 
at  prime  cost  in  small  quantities,  even  on  credit,  to  every  one  wha 
applies.  This  has  proved  a  seasonable,  and  a  most  effectual  relief 
to  many  individuals,  and  removed  the  apprehepsions  of  want  which 
fX  one  period  threatened  us.    The  herring*  fishing  has  commenced 
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-^'ith  great  promise  at  Wick,  and  all  along  that  coast,  and  masf 
barrels  are  already  got. — Aiifrmt  1 2. 

Letter  from  the  Count j/  of  Wigton^  Aug,  15. 

*  The  "weather,  from  tlie  beginning  of  May  to  the  20th  of  July, 
-vras  favourable  for  all  kinds  of  farm  operations,  and  also  friendly  !• 
▼cgetation.  The  com  crops,  at  that  time,  looked  in  general  remark* 
ably  well ;  but  after  the  la'st-mentioned  date,  till  the  9th  Augustp 
there  were  great  falls  of  rain,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light* 
ning,  more  so  than  has  for  many  years  prevailed  in  this  districtf 
■which  put  a  stop  to  almost  every  branch  of  farm  operations.  The 
strong  corns  are  greatly  lodged.  The  clover  and  ryegrass-hay, 
■wliich  was  a  good  crop,  is  greatly  damaged,  there  being  very  little 
stacked  before  tlie  rains  set  in.  However,  a  few  good  days  in  the 
course  of  last  week  were  favourable  to  those  who  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  taking  down  the  cocks,  and  of  preparing  the  hay  for 
the  stack.  Potatoes  appear  to  be  a  very  bulky  crop  ;  but  I  am  s^raid 
they  will  be  much  hurt  by  the  rains,  as  they  are  getting  two  strong 
in  the  shaw.  Turnips  appear  to  be  a  bad  crop.  They  were  much 
hurt  by  the  wire-worm  at  the  root ;  and  now  a  green  worm  has  got 
upon  the  leaf,  which  appears  at  present  to  make  a  total  destruction* 
Com  markets  have  been  pretty  high  for  some  time  past,  but  are  ra* 
ther  upon  the  decline.  Oatmeal  is  selling  at  3s.  6d.  per  stone  ;  new 
potatoes  1  s.  per  bushel.  There  is  little  demand  here,  at  present,  for 
either  fat  or  lean  cattle,  and  the  prices  arc  rather  upon  the  decline. 
The  harvest  is  begun,  several  patches  of  bear  being  cut ;  but  there 
will  be  no  general  harv^est  for  two  weeks  to  come.  Upon  the  lands 
of  Baldoon,  the  harvest  will  be  general  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  the  crops  are  very  bulky  ;  but  how  they  will  turn  outt 
time  will  only  determine. ' 

ytberdceu'ihirc  Quarterly  Report, 

Tiiv.  bygone  quarter  has  been  one  of  the  finest  and  wannest  that 
is  pel  haps  in  the  recollection  of  any  man  alive.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  good  weather  at  the  first  of  May,  until  the  18th  of 
July,  there  fell  very  little  rain,  and  the  last  half  of  die  month  of  June, 
and  first  of  July,  was  exceedingly  dry  and  warm.  A  great  deal 
of  rain,  however,  has  frdlen  since  j  but  the  wind,  through  the  whole 
quarter,  has  been  moderate. 

Hay  is  a  light  crop  on  the  whole,  succeeding  only  on  thick  land 
in  good  order,  which  got  up  early,  and  could  withstand  the  drought. 
Upon  thin  and  high-lying  land,  it  is  almost  nothing.  What  of  it  was 
euily  cut,  was  stacked  in  the  highest  order;  but  the  fields  which  were 
cut  late  in  tJie  season,  have  suffered  exceedingly  by  ibe  rain.  Pasture* 
grabs  ^as  been  rather  scanty  throughout.  Potatoes  have  a  luxuriant 
;ippearance  ;  and,  if  dry  weather  set  in  soon,  will  be  a  very  abund- 
ant crop.  Turnips  that  were  early  sown  are  far  advanced,  and 
make  an  appearance  on  the  ground  almost  beyond  precedent  at  thii 
season  ;  whilst  tlie  later  sown,  on  dry  or  exposed  land,  either  could 
net  vegetate,  or  were  killed  by  the  intense  droughty  before  they  could 
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pusli  the  root  far  enough  into  the  ground  to  receive  support ;  there* 
fofe,  in  many  cases,  this  crop  has  failed. 

Oats,  upon  eferly  and  warm  soils,  were  generally  stunted  before 
the  rains  broke  out :  they  may  be  rich  in  grain,  bnt  are  sliort  o£  fod- 
der. Where  that  is  not  the  case,  and  upon  all  strong,  damp,  and 
late  land,  tliey  exhibit  a  full  crop,  sufficiently  early,  with  plenty  of 
straw.  Bear  is,  all  over,  a  full  crop,  and  very  fine  grsun  ;  part  of  it  al- 
ready  cut  down,  and  almost  the  whole  witliin  eight  or  ten  days  of 
being  ready  for  the  sickle.  Nor  are  the  oats  far  behind.  The  early 
kinds  vriW  follow  the  bear  in  immediate  succession  ;  and,  irt  all  pro- 
bability, harvest  will  be  finished  in  this  county  earlier  than  for  many 
years  past.  So  much  for  the  fineness  of  a  season,  which  can  correct 
almost  every  evil, — can  support  the  hopes  of  man,  and  render  his 
fears  idle  and  groundless. 

Oats  and  o.itmeal  were,  at  the  20th  of  June,  worth  from  S2s.  to 
3.5s. ;  bear  40s.  per  boll :  they  are  now  worth  frodi  21s.  to  25s.  pet 
ditto. 

The  price  of  labour  continues  with  very  little  variation.  Cattle  in 
good  order  have  sold,  throughout  the  summer,  readily,  and  at  fair 
prices.  Lean  stock  at  low  prices,  there  being  few  purchasers.  * 
Aifg'  1.5. 

Ltiter  from  a  Genlletimn  in    Caithness^    dated  16/A  jlngud  1808* 

on  Dcstrot/hg  the  Grub  by  RMng» 

*  Last  summer,  the  grub  did  much  damage.  A  clover  lea  field 
of  mine,  sown  with  potatoe-oats,  ^vas  attacked,  and,  for  tliree  nr  four 
days,  grubs  were  spreading  fast.  I  applied  a  heavy  roller  (cast  iron) 
of  about  13  cwt.  to  it,  about  an  hour  before  daylight,  and,  after  a 
night  intervening,  a  second  time,  which  perfectly  stopped  their  pro- 
gress ;  and  even  the  part  attacked  now  bears  a  heavy  crop,  but  not 
so  forward  as  the  rest. 

*  My  servant  who  performed  the  operation  says,  that  the  whole 
surface  was  covered  with  grubs  the  first  morning,  but  that  he  saw 
but  few  the  second.  Having  this  year  had  a  very  large  summer-lal- 
low,  it  called  my  attention  to  tlie  effect  of  rolling  ;  and  from  the  ap- 
plication of  my  roller  ('-*S  inches  diameter),  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
stone  anJ.  wx.d  rollers  in  use  among  us,  are  of  little  if  any  advan- 
tage. The  we!;;ht  of  tlie  stone  roller  is  too  great  for  its  diameter. 
\Vhen  applied  to  ron^^h  land,  it  is  h^javy  to  work,  and  hops  from 
clod  to  cli.d  v/ithout  otlect.  The  want  of  weight  in  the  wood  rollers 
renders  tlicm  of  little  use. 

*  In  tiie  west  of  vScotland,  rollers  are  of  cast  iron,  in  divisions, 
which  answer  uncommonly  well,  and  are  particularly  well  calculat- 
ed for  turning.  ' 

Ea^t  Lothian  Quarterly  Report* 

The  grain  crops  of  this  county,  previous  to  the  last  week  of  July, 
promised,  wiih  few  exceptions,  to  make  an  abundant  return  to  the 
cultivator  ;  but  die  pleasant  appearances  of  that  time  were  in  a  great 
measure  removed,  by  a  succession  of  rauiS|  iRrhich  Ml  almost  every 
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day,  from  the  21tli  July  to  tlie  13tli  of  the  current  monthy  whereby, 
of  course,  the  best  concerted  plans  of  husbandry  were  in  some 
degree  overturned.  As  die  weather  continued  remarkably  warm, 
and  generally  calm,  it  was  apprehended  that  the  strong  corns  would 
immediately  suffer.  Perhaps  the  damage  is  not  so  great  as  was 
dreaded  ;  though  it  is  evident,  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  that 
the  wheats  are  materially  injured.  The  thin-cha£Fed  varieties  are 
now  usually  sown  in  diis  district ;  and  to  this  circumstance  may 
be  attributed  the  partial  escape  from  mildew,  in  a  season  eminendy 
calculated  for  producing  that  baneful  disorder.  What  is  surprising, 
wheat  upon  dry  lands  appears  to  have  suffered  most.  Perhaps  the 
crop,  upon  such  soils,  was  in  a  languishing  and  debilitated  state, 
at  the  period  when  the  rainy  weather  commenced  ;  and,  though  it 
might  have  been  refreshed  and  recovered  by  gentle  moisture,  yet 
was  unable,  in  its  then  sickly  state,  to  bear  up  against  the  effects  of 
the  deluges  which  fell  from  day  to  day  for  such  a  length  of  time. 
Vox  these  reasons,  the  wlieat  crop  of  diis  county  must  be  reported 
as  much  below  an  average  as  to  quantity,  and  likewise  as  of  inferior 
quality,  to  tlic  produce  of  ordinary  seasons.  In  fact,  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  wheat,  as  has  often  been  observed,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  degree  of  sunshine  and  heat  which  prevail,  from  the  blos- 
soming of  tlie  ear  to  the  period  when  die  grain  is  ripened.  This 
year,  wheat  blossomed  well,  and  so  far  matters  went  right ;  bnt  the 
process  of  maturation  was  carried  on  under  circumstances  fully  as 
unfavourable  as  in  any  season  within  remembrance,  those  of  1781? 
and  1799  excepted. 

Barley  would  have  been  an  excellent  crop,  had  not  the  rains  in- 
tervened. As  matters  were,  tliis  crop  is  still  above  par,  though 
tlie  grain  will  be  coarser,  and  contain  less  saccharine  substance 
tlnm  orif^inally  promised.  Oats,  which  are  a  kind  of  aquatic  plant, 
suriercd  less  dian  the  other  grains  ;  any  damage  done  being  chiefly 
con  lined  to  such  fields  as  were  lodged  by  the  oppressing  weight  cf 
rain,  and  unable  to  rise  afterwards.  Beans,  in  many  places,  were 
seized  \\\\h  the  black  canker  or  jaundice,  as  last  year,  diough  in  an 
inferior  degree  ;  and  many  pea  lields,  on  dn'n  soijs,  assumed  soldiers' 
colours  ;  alter  wliicli,  improvement  is  at  an  end.  All  dicsc  crops, 
however,  are  superior  to  those  obtained  last  year,  as  will  soon  appear 
from  the  market  lists. 

Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  injury  to  the  growing  crops  from 
the  excessive  rains,  it  admits  of  no  dispute,  that  die  summer-fid  lowed 
land  has  suffered  most  dreadfully  from  the  imcommon  saturation 
tliereby  bestowed.  Coming  at  a  time  when  fallows  were  generally 
completely  reduced  and  broken  down,  a  quantity  of  moisture  was  ab- 
sorbed, wliich  soured  the  ground,  and  retarded  die  after  processes. 
In  fact,  die  labour  of  the  dry  months  has  been  in  a  manner  lost ; 
and,  in  numerous  instances,  tlie  intention  of  fallowing  may  be  con- 
sidered as  utterly  disappointed.  Very  little  dung  is  as  yet  applied  $ 
and,  harvest  being  arrived,  the  work  of  one  quarter  is  dius  thrown 
^•^  *h\i  back  of  anotlier,  rarely  able  to  bear  an  additional  burden. 

Turnips 
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Turnips  are  a  variable  crop.  Fields  of  light  soil  carrying  this 
root,  which  were  early  so^vn,  and  timeously  cleaned,  may  be  report*' 
ed  as  equal  to  those  of  any  year ;  but,  upon  the  late  sowu  fields,  espe- 
cially those  having  the  slightest  disposition  to  clay,  the  brait-d  was 
imperfect ;  and,  since  the  rains,  the  plants,  which  had  made  any  pro- 
gress, are  become  yellow  and  sickly.  Ruta  baga  is  generally  good. 
Potatoes,  in  most  cases,  promise  to  furnish  an  abundant  return. 

Among  other  evils  produced  bv  die  rains,  damage  to  the  hay  crop 
may  be  estimated  as  none  of  the  least.  When  the  wet  weather  set 
in,  perhaps  three  fourths  of  the  hay  in  the  district  stood  exposed  ia 
the  field,  where  it  received  irreparable  injury.  The  loss,  in  many 
cases,  was  something  like  a  total  one  ;  and  in  every  case,  perhaps^ 
fully  one  third  was  considerably  damaged.  The  custoln  of  pastur- 
ing clovers  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  saving  them  after<< 
wards  for  hay,  now  become  prevalent  with  many  farmers,  necessari- 
ly causes  a  late  hay  harvest ;  whilst  it  also  tends  to  impair  the  qua' 
lity  of  the  article,  especially  in  late  and  adverse  seasons^ 

The  pasture  lands  have  yielded  a  good  bite  ;  though  it  may  b* 
stated  that,  after  the  month  of  June,  neither  cattle  nor  sheep  fatten-^ 
ed  so  fast  as  might  have  been  expected.  This  defect  tnay  be  attri- 
buted to  the  uncommon  heats  of  July,  which  generated  immense 
numbers  of  insects,  by  Whom  bestial  of  all  kinds  were  harassed  for 
at  least  one  half  of  every  day.  The  rains  which  succeeded  die  warm 
weather,  rather  added  to  the  evil,  than  procured  ati  aniendment ; 
as  the  heat,  though  with  intervals,  continued  as  great  as  ever,  whilst 
the  grass  lost  its  strength,  and  a  damp  bed  remained  for  the  besdaL 
Prices  of  fat  have  declined  10  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  die  quarteri 
As  for  lean  stock,  the  demand  has  been  inconsiderable* 

Upon  the  ^vhole,  rural  matters,  in  this  distriet,  haVe  not  a  very 
promising  appearance  at  present.  Owing  to  the  excessive  wetness 
already  noticed,  all  kind  of  field-work  is  thro\vn  otlt  of  shape,  espe- 
cially upon  clay  soils.  Should  die  autumn  quarter  prove  dry,  aiad 
harvest  be  got  cleverly  over,  matters  may  be  restored  to  something 
like  their  usual  state,  though  at  a  considerable  increase  of  cxpensd 
to  die  fiirnier ;  but,  should  autumn  furnish  variable  weather,  and 
harvest  work  become  a  tedious  business,  the  ground  lost  will  not  \A 
recovered,  nor  will  die  fallow  fields  be  prepared  for  wheats  in  an/ 

thing  like  a  husbandman  condillon. ^^^g'  IT. 

Postscript  io  the  East  Lothimi  Report. 

Since  the  above  went  to  press,  the  weather  has  become  steadily 
fine,  and  harvest  proceeded  With  a  rapidity  rarely  witnessed  in  did 
best  of  seasons.  The  grain  fields,  especially  diose  of  wheat,  being 
completely  dead  at  the  root,  became  ripe  in  the  eai*  all  at  once  ;  and« 
could  reapers  have  been  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers,  altnost  every 
field  in  the  lower  parts  of  die  district  might  by  diis  time  have  been 
in  th^  stack-yard. 

The  injuf)'  to  the  wheats  is  now  toletably  well  ascertained.  Those 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  have  suffered  least ;  but,  over  the 
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whole,  tiie  loss  may  be  estimated  at  sometliing  like  tlie  half  of  an 
average  crop,  quantity  and  quality  being  taken  into  the  estimate^ 
In  some  instances,  the  crop  will  do  little  more  than  pay  the  expense 
of  reaping  and  thrashing.  Some  of  tlie  potatoe-oats  are  also  found 
to  be  defective. 

Turnips,  of  late,  have  been  attacked  by  blight  or  mildew,  and 
threaten  to  be  a  poor  crop.  The  disease  affecting  them  may  be  at' 
tributed  to  the  violent  drought  of  tlie  last  fortnight,  which  has  so 
bound  up  the  soil,  that  the  plants  cannot  receive  their  necessary 

food. -^"/T-  '^l- 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Benvichliiref  Qd  jiugust. 

*  I  TROUBLE  you  with  tliefe  few  Hnes,^  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
circiim (lance  attending  the  difeafe  called  mildetVf  yelioiv  gum,  or  rust, 
witfi  which  the  wheat  crop  is  at  prefeiit  iufe6led.  When  examimoff 
fome  iiifedlcd  wheat  on  Thurfday  hft  with  an  acquaintance,  we  notioea 
a  number  of  verj/  minute  black  flies  running  about  in  the  ears  ;*  and, 
upon  (}pcning  tliofe  grains  (or  rather  empty  cms)  that  were  tainted 
with  duil,  a  duller  of  yellow  fubflances  appeared,  fbmetliing  like  the 
fi(fure  of  farina,  only  of  a  deep  yellow^  wliich^  upon  examining  at- 
tentively, appeared  to  be  in  motion.  This  induced  me  to  bring  home 
feveral  of  the  infedled  ear(»  in  my  pocket ;  andr  upon  examining  thefe 
next  day  with  a  microfcope,  I  found  that  the  clufters  of  yellow  fuh* 
fiances,  which  the  infedled  grains  contained,  were  congeries  of  very 
fmall  yellow  caterpillars,  neflliug  with  their  heads  downwards  towards 
the  root  of  the  pickle,  fometimes  to  the  number  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
in  a  fmglc  grain.^  Thuiigh  thcfc  caterpillars,  while  in  the  ear,  appeared 
fo  fluggifh  that  their  movements  were  hardly  dilcerniblei  yet,  whea 
fliakcn  out  to  crawl-  upon  a  table,  they  exhibited  confiderable  feats  of 
agihty,  fometimes  jumping  an  inch  and  more  at  one  fpring« 

^  Now,  to  me  it  fi-ems  probable,  that  thefe  yellow  caterpillars  are 
the  larva  of  the  fmall  black  fly  before  mentioned,  which  may  depofit 
its  e^gs  fomewhere  about  the  ear,  or  in  the  grain  itfelf,  as  the  larva 
evidently  feeds  on  the  milky  juice  of  the  grain.  If  thefe  caterpillars 
happen  to  be  diilodged,  by  any  means,  from  the  ear,  and  fafteo  upon 
the  iiraw  or  blade  of  the  wheat  in  their  fall,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
they  will  gnaw  holes  in  the  leaf  and  flalk  itfelf  in  queft  of  food  ;  and 
that  their  incifions  and  lacerations  may,  in  their  turn,  ferve  as  a  nidus  for 
the  feeds  of  thofc  microfcopic  fungi  ^f  yellow  duit  which  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks  defcribes. 

<  As  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  fields  in  Lotluan  are  in  the  fame 
ilate  as  ours,  1  ho])e  you  will  get  fome  amateurs  in  natural  hiftory  to 
watch  the  pr<»grcf8  of  this  infecl,  which,  when  viewed  through  a  micro- 
fcopc,  is  fomething  of  the  annexed  figure.  It  is 
about  one  iixtecnth  of  an  inch  long,  and  iY*ry  7?/zr- 
roiv  to  its  length.  The  larva,  or  caterpillar,  is  a- 
bout  one  tenth  or  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  long  ;  of 
a  flat  (liape  below,  and  rather  thicker  in  proportion 
".han  a  common   goofcberry  catcrpillap,     I  have 
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found  fome  of  them  in  their  pupa  (late,  when  they  take  the  (hape  which 
entomologids  call  coarctata.  Perhaps  you  may  have  obferved  thefe 
finall  yellow  worms  before  this,  but  the  difcovery  is  quite  new  io  me»  * 

Letter  from  Falkirk^  jfugust  18. 

*  Had  the  reports  for  the  current  quarter  been  transmitted  at  the 
usual  period,  they  would  .certainly  have  held  out  the  most  flatter- 
ing prospect  of  an  abundant,  and  very  early  harvest,  that  had  ever 
appeared  in  the  Magazine.  But,  from  such  a  pleasing  statement) 
a  considerable  deduction  must  now  be  made,  in  consequence  of  the 
almost  unparalleled  wetness  of  the  weather  for  a  month,  which  has 
done  extensive  mischief  to  many  of  the.  crops,  and  thwarted  every 
a  ural  operation. 

*  Those  who,  keeping  in  mind  tlie  sterling  -wisdom  of  the  old 
adage,  "  of  making  thdr  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  "  and  v^o  con- 
sequently puslied  on  tliat  operaticm  -with  unceasing  exertion,  nev^ 
had  a  finer  season,  and  seldom  a  better  crop  ;  such,  indeed,  got  it 
into  the  stack  in  the  most  perfect  condition ;  but  I  believe  they  form 
but  a  small  proportion,  compared  with  the  number  that  were  over- 
taken by  the  blast.  I  conceive  that  not  less  than  a  third. part  of  the 
hay  crop  is  entirely  lost  for  any  useful  purpose,  and  another  third 
greatly  damaged.  As  the  crop  was  good,  tlie  price  was  at  first  ex- 
pected to  be  very  low  ;  and,  with  ordinary  weather,  this  would  have 
been  tlie  case  :  now,  however,  good  hay  will  certainly  be  dear. 
The  after  montlis  have  not  agreed  well  with  such  an  excess  of  mois- 
ture, and  will  not  therefore  afford  bO  much  food  for  cattle  as  in 
crdlnary  seasons.  Wheat,  throughout  the  whole  year,  has  been 
the  thinnest  crop  on  tlie  ground  ;  but  as  it  passed  the  blooming  pro- 
cc^s  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  at  an -early  period,  it  would, 
witli  ordinary  weather,  have  been  of  superior  quality.  It  has, 
■liowever,  been  so  long  soaked  in  moisture,  lying  ^flat  on;  the  ground, 
tliat  much  will  in  all  probability  be  sprung,  i»nd  otherwise  hurt,  be- 
fore it  is  got  into  die  stook.  The  shearing  of  the  early  pan  of  this 
^rop  ha*  coninieuccd,  but  much  of  it  will  be  Lite.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  wheat  crop  will  be  below  par. 

*  Bailey,  from  being  luicommonly  early,  aad  nearly  all  cut,  his" 
suffei*eJ  less.  It  is  a  good  crop.;  and,  occupying  a  greater  breadth 
of  land  than  for  some  seasons  past,  will  be  above  the  average  of 
several  bypast  years.  Oats  are,  idmobt  everywhere,  a  very  large 
crop  ;  but,  having  suffered  in  many  places  in  tlie  spring  from  the 
grub,  and  also  from .  the  effect  of  the  late  excessive  rains,  they  are 
ripening  uneqiially.  Beans,  till  of  late,  were  never  more  promising, 
but  they  have,  in  some  degree,  followed  the  same  course  as  last  year. 
They  are  now  much  blackened,  and  quite  at  a  stand,  of  course  will 
be  an  inferior  crop  ;  but  as  tliis  untoward  appearance  did  not  come 
on  so  early  as  last  year,  they  will  not  be  so  much  injured.  The  cleanest 
.and  best  cultivated  drill  crops  appear  to  have  suffered  more  than 
€uch  as  are  broadcast,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  peas,  and  over- 
run .-with  weeds.     Summer  fallows  are,  in  general,  in  a  wretched  con- 
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dition,  except  where  great  activity  and  exertion  were  made  to  fonirard 
them,  for  which  the  weather  was  indeed  extremely  favouraUe  till 
after  the  middle  of  July.  They  are  in  a  most  deplorable  state ;  and 
in  no  situation  couM  dung  or  lime  be  got  out,  till  every  body  was 
in  hand  with  harvest  work.  They  can  scarcely  therefore  be  got  into 
decent  order  this  season  ;  which  is  an  incalculable  evil  in  a  clay  dis- 
trict, v.'here  so  much,  during  the  whole  after  rotation,  depends  cm 
fhis  primary  process  being  substantially  and  completely  executed. 

*  The  quick  start  in  the  grain  market,  noticed  in  last  reporty  io 
consequence  of  tlio  injudicious  interference  of  Parliament  with  the 
distilleries,  was  but  of  short  duration  ;  and  most  completely  establish- 
ed the  opinion  then  given,  that  although  oars,  from  being  originally 
a  deficicni  cmp,  would  of  necessity  continue  high,  yet  that  there 
was  a  very  ample  stock  of  wheat  on  hand  to  carry  us  on  till  harvest, 
and  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  oats.  If  distillation  from  grain 
is  not  allowed  to  «jo  on  again,  bailey  will  be  a  very  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  propeiry-tax  business,  after  having  excited  a  considerable 
sensation,  and,  at  one  time,  a  pretty  stnmg  appearance  of  a  general 
cooperation  throuj^h  the  country,  seems  to  be  quite  at  rest  again. 
It  is  trnly  astonishing,  the  unaccountable  apathy  that  has  been  so 
generally  displayed  in  this  matter,  both  by  proprietors  and  occu- 
piers of  land.     I  suppose  the  point  is  now  altogether  conceded. ' 

Ro,^s-shir€  Qitarterly  Report. 

With  little  exception,  we  have  had  a  summer  as  good  as  the 
heart  of  man  could  wish.  It  rarely  happens  that  we  hav«  so  great 
a  portion  of  heat,  which  being  attended  with  seasonable  reireshing 
showers  and  dews,  brouglit  forward  vegetation  in  the  most  rapid 
manner.  Drought,  however,  threatened  to  overtake  us  about  the 
miiidle  of  July ;  hut  wet,  close,  foggy  weather  set  in  about  the  dOtfay 
which  continued  widi  scarcely  any  intermission  for  three  weeks. 
The  most  of  tlie  hay  crop  being  tlien  only  in  ricks,  sustained  consi- 
doraMt'  damage  ;  although,  on  part  of  it  being  carried,  the  latter 
end  of  last  week,  the  injury  was  nothing  like  so  great  as  was  dread- 
ed. Com  crops,  in  general,  arc  good  and  esirly,  harvest  having 
commcncetl  in  many  places,  and  several  farmers  will  even  have 
constant  shearing,  which  is  an  uncommon  circumstance  in  this 
quarter.  The  wheat  crop  is  not,  however,  entitled  to  unquali- 
fied praise,  as  many  fields  are  tJiin,  and  below  an  average.  This, 
comhlne4  with  the  small  quantity  sown,  will  greatly  lessen  the 
quantity  of  that  grain  for  market.  Turnips,  in  most  cases,  pro- 
mise to  be  an  excellent  crop  ;  but,  while  we  have  so  good  a  pros- 
pf»ct  c^f  plenty  of  winter  keep  at  home,  and  hear  of  abundant  crops 
in  the  South,  still,  in  the  face  of  this,  black  cattle  continue  to  de- 
cline in  value.  At  8trathg;irve  market,  yesterday,  the  show  of 
cattle  was  not  great.  Sale  was  far  from  bemg  brisk,  at  from 
Bs,  ()d.  to  Gs.  6<i.  per  Dutch  stone,  sinking  the  ofFal,  accoiding  to 
fasMon  and  condition.  Highland  wedders,  rising  four  years  old| 
ell  freely  at  from  1 6s.  to  18s.  a  head.     Scarcely  any  corn  was  to 
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sell  during  this  quarter.  Meal  became  very  scarce*  and  adranced 
so  high  as  44s. ;  even  47$.  was  paid,  per  9  Dutch  stones ;  but  so 
much  has  been  lately  imported,  and  the  poorer  classes  now  subsist- 
tng  principallf  on  potatoes,  which  are  a  very  fine  crop,  that  the 
price  is  already  reduced  to  36s. ,  and  will  likdy  soon  be  much  lower. 
— jiugust  17. 

Letter  from  Glasgow^  I9th  jfygusi. 

*  From  the  first  of  May  to  the  end  of  last  month,  we  had 
a  tract  of  the  finest*  and  at  the  same  time  warmest  weather* 
which  has  been  remembered  here  for  many  years.  Under  its  aus- 
pices, every  species  cf  grain  grew  with  wonderful  progress ;  and 
we  had  reason  to  expect,  together  widi  an  abundant  crop,  a  very 
t^rly  harvest.  About  the  latter  period,  however,  we  were  visited 
with  heavv  falls  of  rain,  which  continued  with<nit  intermission  till 
the  10th  of  the  present  month.  These  have  lerelled  with  die 
ground  a  considerable  portion  of  the  strong  grains,  particularly 
wheats ;  and  have,  in  some  measure,  disappointed  our  expectations 
of  their  arriving  early  at  maturity.  Some  fields  of  barley,  how- 
ever, and,  we  understand,  two  or  three  of  oats,  have  already  been 
cut  in  our  neighbourhood ;  and,  -if  the  weather  continue  favour- 
able, such  as  it  has  been,  especially  since  last  Wednesday,  we  ex- 
pect the  har\'est  will  be  pretty  general  doring  the  course  of  next 
week. 

*  Although  some  of  the  fields  of  wheat  and  oats,  lodged  by 
the  rain,  may  be  a  little  damaged,  we  do  not  imagine  that  any 
serious  deficiency  of  either  of  these  grains  i^tU  be  the  consequence. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  of  opinion  that  oats  will  be  an  abundant, 
and  tliat  wheat  will  be  but  little  under  an  average  crop.  And  this 
defalcation  in  the  latter  grain,  it  seems  to  us,  will  proceed  rather 
from  its  thinness  on  the  ground*  than  from  any  injury  which  it  may 
be  supposed  to  have  received. 

*  Beans  will  be  a  tolerable  crop;  Bailey  abundant*  Potatoes 
have  a  showy  appearance ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  hear  a  report  that 
they  are  not  so  prolific  as  might  have  been  expected. 

.•  The  importation  of  wheat  from  Canada*  since  our  last  let- 
ter, has  n'-'t  been  considerable ;  and,  from  the  very  high  price 
there  of  that  grain,  we  do  not  expect  many  further  arrivals 
this  season.  Should  the  embargo  continue  in  the  States,  and  no 
supplies  be  received  from  the  Baltic,  we  are  of  opinion*  that  there 
must  be  a  scarcity  of  old  wheat  through  the  winter. 

*  Vast  quantities  o{  oats  have  arrived  here  during  the  summer 
from  Ireland,  and  fresh  supplies  continue  almost  daily  to  pour  in. 
From  the  great  stock  of  this  grain  on  hand,  and  the  prospect  of  an 
abundant  crop  throughout  the  country,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  price,  which  has  already  suffered  very  considerable  diminution, 
and  still  continues  to  fall,  will  be  moderate  for  some  time  to  come. 
.Annexed  you  have  a  state  of  our  market. 
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*  State  of  Glasgow  Markets,   19th  August. 
Diintzic      Wheat    40s.  to  43s.'J 

English  do.    42s.  —  43s. J 

American         do.    42s.  —  44s.  do.  of  9A0  lib. 

Irisli  Mealing  Oats  30s.  —  33s.  do.  of  2(J4  lib. 

Do.  inferior    do.    28 s.  —  30s.  1 
Scoicli  Potato  do.    32s.  —  33s.  >       do.  Renfrewsliire  do. 

Do.     Small    do.    28s.  —  30s.  J 

SS'd?'^        sSZf^::}       'lo.  Stirlingshire  do. 

Enelibh  Beans  39s.  —  40s.  J        j  j^  j^ 

o     .  1     J  OA  or    r       do.         do.  do. 

Scotch    do.  34s.  —  Sos.j 

Do.    Oatmeal        32s.  —  34s.  do.  of  140  lib. 

Pine  riour       -         ()8s TOs.     p.  sack  of  280  lib. 

BerxvicLshire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  heat  pf  tliis  quarter  has  been  considerably  above  the  usual 
temperature.  Some  heavy  di under  showers  took  place  in  th^  first 
week  of  June,  followed  by  fjve  weeks  of  warm  sunsliine^  widi  fogs 
in  the  night ;  but,  towards  the  middle  of  July,  the  weather  set  m 
wet,  and  Ivds  continued  variable  and  showery  till  widiin  these  eight 
days,  by  which  the  corn  fields  have  been  greatly  lodged. 

The  whole  wheat  crop  in  this  district  appears  to  be  more  or  lesj 
false  in  the  top  of  the  ear  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  winter  wheats 
h.ivc  suffered  most  severely  from  the  yellow  rust,  or  blight,  as  it  is 
called.  All  the  eaily  lodged  fields  became  blackish,  and,  in  several 
hi^tances,  proved  so  completely  destitute  of  grain,  that  they  were  cut 
before  hai-\'est,  and  carried  to  the  dunghill,  the  straw  being  totally  un- 
fit for  any  purpose  whatever.  Spring  sown  fields,  though  also  in- 
iecied,  appear  in  general  lo  have  suffered  but  little  comparatively. 
This  malady  began  while  the  gmlu  was  in  a  soft  milky  state,  at  which 
peilod  a  great  number  of  very  small  black  llies  were  observable  iQ 
clie  cai  s  of  the  wheat ;  and  when  the  yellow  dusted  chaff  was  laid 
open,  and  die  grain  inspected  with  a  microscope,  congeries  of  small 
yellow  caterpillars  appeajed  nesding  therein,  sometimes  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  and  diirteen  in  a  sin^rle  grain,  which,  in  diese  cases,  ap- 
peared entirely  divested  of  its  ]julp. 

Potatoe  -and  Angus  oats  are  good,  but  not  so  abundant  in  straw 
as  they  oace  promised.  Polunds  are  thin.  Barley  is  universally 
gi^od,  and  ripening  equally.  Beans  are  also  a  fair  crop,  where  nqt 
aiiacked  hj  the  black  insect ;  and  peas,  though  in  some  cases  thin, 
arc  everywhere  well  podded. 

Turnips  are  good  upon  all  the  true  tiu'nip  soils  ;  but,,  upon  reten« 
tivc  b -troiTis,  they  have  ol  late  gv)t  a  sickly  appearance. 

Tlio  bay  crop,  which  proii'iiseil  well  b'.fore  cutting,  is  now  mostly 
ii^ot  '^uto  tl'c  stack,  though  in  a  very  damaged  state  j  but  there  ii 
y:  ^  .ry  appearance  of  a  luxuiianl  allermath. 

fasturage 
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Pasturage  has  been  good,  yet  few  fat  cattle  have  made  their  ap* 
pcarance  at  market ;  however,  these  few  seem  to  have  been  fiilly  e- 
qual  to  die  demand.  Beef  has  run  from  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  stone^ 
hlnk  ;  and  mutton  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  lib.  ditto,  avoirdupois  weight. 
Lean  stock  has  all  along  been  marketed  with  difficulty,  and  prices 
have  in  consequence  been  low.  Hogs  wef§  from  1 5  to  20  per  cent. 
beluw  the  rates  of  last  year  ;  and  lambs,  notwithstanding  the  num- 
bers lost  in  the  spring,  were  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  down. 

Potatoes  have  a  promising  appearance  ;  and  young  clovers  seem 
healthy. 

Most  of  the  wheat  fallows  were  caught  at  a  critical  stage  by  the 
rains,  viz.  while  lying  in  the  cross-furrow,  which  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  them  now  cleaned  this  season. 

The  wool  market  has  been  extremely  dull ;  indeed,  one  half  of 
tlie  clip  still  remains  on  hand.  The  sales  which  have  been  made, 
may  be  stated  from  25  to  ^0 per  cent,  below  last  year's  price  for  long 
wool. 

Harvest  has,  within  these  two  days,  become  pretty  general  over 
tlie  lower  district  of  the  county ^ug.  20. 

ENGLAND. 

Account  of  Lewes  Wool  Fair, 

LetoeSy  July  26,  1808. 

Our  wool  fair  never  was  more  numerously  attended,  both  by 
sellers  and  buyers,  than  it  was  this  day.  The  buyers  came  full  of 
arguments,  derived  from  what  was  the  state  of  some  branches  of  the 
woollen  trade  several  months  ago,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to 
discriminate  between  the  manufactures  of  fine  and  coarse  wool :  the 
sellers  came  disposed  to  take  considerably  lower  prices  than  they  had 
obtained  two  or  three  years  ago.  At  dinner,  every  room  in  the 
house  was  full  of  company  ;  and,  not  long  after  they  had  dined*  they 
collected  in  the  principal  room,  when 

Lord  Sheffield  rose,  and  stated.  That,  preparatory  to  the  meet- 
ing, he  had  not  neglected  to  make  every  inquiry  respecting  the  trade 
in  wool  and  woollens  ;  and  the  result  confirmed  the  opinion  which 
he  had  formed,  that  the  manufacture  of  fine  wool  has  suffered,  com- 
paratively, but  little,  in  consequence  of  the  machinations  of  foreign 
powers.  The  home  market,  including  the  whole  of  the  British  em- 
pire and  its  dependencies,  takes  nearly  all  the  superfine  manufactures, 
artd  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  every  manufacture  ;  and  the 
best  customers  are  the  people  of  England,  who  consume  much  more 
superfine  cloth  than  they  used  to  do.  The  middling  classes  have 
found  that  finer  cloths  are  the  cheapest ;  and  the  opulent  now  use 
pothing  but  the  finest,  even  for  their  great-coats.  There  may  be  a 
decrease  in  the  export  of  second-rate  woollens  ;  but  the  countries  to 
which  we  supply  those  articles,  cannot  long  do  without  them.  They 
|ri|l  proc\|re  tb^m  circuitously  \  and  we  Imowi  that  neither  an  em- 
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BARGO  nor  a  ko\-importatioh  agreement,  will  prevent  our  woollens 
from  going  to  the  American  States,  through  different  channels,  as 
they  did  during  the  American  war ;  and  even  at  present,  it  is  not 
tlie  want  of  orders,  nor  rfie  embargo,  but  the  distrust  which  has 
prudently  taken  place  in  tliis  country,  in  respect  to  the  American 
States,  that  principally  checks  the  export  to  that  country. 

As  to  the  value  of  fine  English  wool,  which  is  more  pardcularir 
tlie  object  c^f  tlie  meeting,  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  at 
least  as  high,  and  probably  very  soon  considerably  higher,  than  it 
was  last  year,  when  it  was  reduced  very  much  below  the  price  of 
preceding  years. 

His  Lordship  then  stated,  Tluit  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
many  of  tlie  principal  persons  in  every  part  of  England  where  there 
^re  wool  fairs,  and  with  those  parts  where  are  situated  the  principal 
manufactories  of  wool.  Tlie  fine  wools  that  were  sold  within  a  few 
months  past,  readily  found  a  market  at  last  year's  prices  ;  but  there 
was  very  little  demand  for  tlie  coarser  wools.  The  general  opinion 
is  (particularly  in  the  west  of  England),  that  the  price  of  fine  wool 
will  exceed  that  of  last  year ;  and  tliat  coarse  will  not  attain  last 
year's  prices. 

There  was  scarcely  any  business  done  at  Ashford,  Thetford,  and 
Colchester  fairs.  At  Colchester  and  Thetford  there  were  many  buy- 
ers present,  but  tlie  growers  v/ould  not  take  less  than  2s.  1 5<L  per 
lib.  Not  much  business  was  done  at  the  Herefordshire  fairs  ;  but  the 
^ne  wools  of  that  county  were  at  about  3d.  (some  accounts  say  6d.) 
per  lib.  lower  than  last  year  ;  and  coarse  wools  in  those  parts  were 
not  in  dem.and.  All  dealing  seems  to  be  suspended.  No  sales  have 
taken  place  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  Great  alterations  are 
expected  in  the  trade  to  Spain,  Portugal,- and  Russia,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  wonderful  alteration  in  the  price  of  wool.  However,  Mr 
Wilbraham  of  Delamere  Forest  has  sold  his  wool,  nearly  the  same 
<^uality  as  Soutli  Down,  at  2s.  6d.  per  lib. ;  and  Mr  Cur«'en  of 
Cumberland  has  been  offered  tlie  same  price  for  his  South  Down. 
The  import  oi  foreign  wool  essentially  affects  the  price  of  fine  Bri- 
tish wools.  The  bad  policy  which  prohibits  export,  and  encourages 
the  import  of  the  refuse  wools  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany, 
greatly  checks  improvement  in  the  quality  of  British  wool,  and  sa- 
crihccs  tlie  agriculture  of  the  country,  wool  being  treated  differently 
from  all  other  articles  of  commerce,  and  not  allowed  to  find  its  real 
value  at  market ;  to  which  alone  is  to  be  attributed  die  debase- 
ment which  took  place  in  the  quality  of  our  wool ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  tlie  wool  of  tliese  islands  was  much  better  before  the 
export  was  prohibited,  and  import  encouraged,  than  it  has  been 
since.  These  importations  of  inferior  wools  nave  always  operated 
severely  against  English  wools  of  a  similar  kind  to  Soutli  Down  ;  at 
.the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Dor- 
srtshire  alone,  if  encouraged,  could  render  us  independent  of  other 
countries  for  tlie  raw  material  of  our  great  staple  manufacture  of 
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v^ool,  and  save  an  immense  sum  yearly  to  tiie  nation.  The- im- 
port of  wool  last  year,  if  on  an  average  worth  5s.  per  lib.,  amomits  to 
2,94:0,000/.  The  import  of  wool  in  1807,  amoimted  to  11,760,000 
lib.  ;  but  that  was  a  most  extraordinary  importation,  probably  occa« 
sioned  by  the  apprehension  of  the  impending  storm  in  Spain.  Pre- 
viously to  the  French  revolution,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
the  manufacture  of  fine  wools  there,  cur  importation  never  had  ex- 
ceeded four  millions  of  pounds,  and  sometimes  was  not  more  than 
one  million  ;  but,  in  1800,  the  import  arose  to  8,500,000  lib. ;  and  last 
year,  the  import  from  the  south  of  Europe  alone  was  10,693,088  lib., 
which  is  not  far  short  of  double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  viu 
5,964,672  lib.,  although  that  exceeded  the  average  importation. 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  Bonaparte's  projects  m  Spain,  the 
manufacturers  of  Spanish  wool  in  the  west  of  England  bought  very 
eagerly  at  6s.  9d.  for  the  best  piles,  and  so  in  proportion  for  infe- 
rior ;  until,  by  their  purchases,  and  those  of  speculators  in  the  ar... 
tide,  nearly  the  whole  import  of  last  year  has  been  sold  by  the  im- 
porters ;  nevertheless,  there  are  at  this  moment  several  thousand 
bags  of  Spanish  wool  (some  importers  say,  at  least  15,000),  in  the 
hands  of  die  Black  well-Hall  factors,  and  of  others  who  have  be- 
come speculators,  which  tliey  hold  ready  for  sale  whenever  a  good 
price  can  be  obtained  ;  and,  for  some  of  those  now  on  hand,  7s.  per 
pound  have  been  refused,  and  8s.  demanded.     The  prospect,  how- 
ever, has  since  very  much  changed  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Spanish  wool  may  find  its  way  to  England 
in  the  course  of  the  year ;  but  much  below  the  usual  quantity,  as 
she  had  sent  every  thing  away  except  the  clip  of  this  year.     At  pre- 
sent, liowevcr,  Bilboa  (only  a  few  leagues  from  France),  from  wlwnce 
comes  almost  the  whole  of  the  Spanisli  wool,  is  occupied  by  the 
French  ;  and  the  war,  now  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  must  ne- 
cessarily derange  its  commerce.     Many  of  his  correspondents  com- 
plain of  the  prejudices,  and  of  the  want  of  knowledge  and  discrimi- 
nation, on  tlie  part  of  the  wool  buyers,  who  refuse  an  adequate  price 
for  English  grown  wool  of  the  finest  qualities ;  they  not  a(i  verting  to 
the  circumstance,  that  the  improvement  of  English  wool  will  uni- 
formly keep  pace  with  the  improvement  in  price.     This  lowness  of 
price  has  induced  several  to  send  their  wool  to  Ireland*     Mr  Wes- 
tern of  Essex  sent  his  wool  of  last  year  there.     It  was  damaged  by 
sea-water,  in  the  opinion  of  wool-sorters,  to  whom  it  was  referred. 
Is.  per  pound  ;  yet  it  vr3iS  sold  by  auction,  even  under  tliese  circum- 
stances, at  3s.  per  pound.     At  the  Dublin  public  sale  in  March  last, 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo's   pure  South  Down  wool   sold  at  4s.  per 
pound  ;  Mr  Wynne's  at  3s.  9d.  ;  Mr  Grierson's  at  3s.  lOd. ;  and  Mr 
Symes's  at  5s.  4d.  per  pound,  Irish  currency,  which  is  one  penny  in 
the  shilling  less  than  English.     It  is  now  proved  most  satisfactorily, 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  20  years, — and  the  country  is  greatly 
indebted   to  Mr  Toilet,  Dr  Parry,   Lord  Somerville,   Sir  Joseph 
]^^\h  21^4  ofbersi  fpr  their  iudicious-ejx'^ixBents  and  proofs^ — that 

wool 
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wool  may  be  grown  in  England  equal  to  any  that  is  nsvally  import- 
ed. Mr  Toilet  has  lately  sold,  to  the  same  person  who  has  bought 
his  wool  for  several  years, 

1 1 5  Merino  fleeces,  weighing  .*)0.3  lib.  at  4s.  per  pomid  ; 

8,0(1  fleeces,  mixed  breed,  weigliing  H373lib.  at  3s.  per  pound  ; 
— that  is,  6067.  lj)s.  (ready  money)  for  the  fleeces  of  971  sheepi 
being  the  same  prices  he  obtained  last  year.  The  Merino  wool  sold 
at  4s.  was  waslied  on  the  sheep's  back,  in  the  usual  manner;  but 
when  washed  again,  without  sorting,  to  the  state  in  which  Spanish 
wcH  1  is  imported,  it  sells  for  ()S.  per  lib. 

The  nii'i.'ifiictnre  of  superfine  cloth,  as  already  mentionedy  has  by 
no  means  suJercd  in  consequence  of  tlic  deranged  state  of  Europe ; 
in  pa:ti:  »il.ir,  :*  iiradl'urd,  in  Wiltshire,  it  lias  been  carried  to  a  pitch 
never  '.:  •  ■  *here  belore.  About  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  his 
L(>rL.«  - .  .:  visited  some  of  liic  most  extensive  and  best  manufac- 
tnrij-  '.  .  ::  cry  excellent  they  wre),  in  Gloucestershire;  and  he  was 
ever]  .■  ■ .  told  tliat  they  were  not  aHectcd  by  the  war,  tliey  being 
fulK     :..'ioyod  m  the  country  trade. 

Tl.  iiicrcaKcd  tonsumptir:;  of  Spanish  wool  in  our  manufactures 
will  require  an  increased  supply  ;  therefore,  supposing  tlie  ports  of 
Spain  to  he  open  to  us,  thv.-  supply  which  we  shall  receive  this  year, 
(certainly  not  «o  abundaiit  as  usual),  added  to  llic  extra  quanUty 
imported  last  year,  will  not  exceed  the  demand  so  much  as  to  re- 
duce tliat  article  lelnw  the  u«u:il  priirc  ;  and  not  a  lock  of  wool  can 
be  expected  fn?m  tl^e  rnri^i  of  Europe,  from  whence  we  have  latterly 
Teoeived  i;bout  7.^0,000  lib.  ;u"r.ually.  His  Lordship  was  sorry, 
r.owever,  to  learn  thi-.t  tie  v.rnllen  manufacture  of  Yorkshire  has 
lately  been  by  no  rr-eans  in  so  prosperous  a  state  as  in  the  West  of 
EnplanJ ;  but  a  very  consideT;ible  cjiiantity  of  the  second  rate  ma- 
nufactures <>f  v/Dol  luis  certainly  found  its  way  to  foreign  countries 
and  every  day  the  donr.ir.d  Las  increased.  Indeed,  all  the  enemies 
to  British  comii:crce,  ^^•ill  r.c-Ncr  be  able  to  prevent  their  going  where 
iliey  are  w.ir.trd,  as  sfi'Ti  ;is  :}ie:e  is  time  to  contiive  the  means.  But 
if  tJie  c.\erti(v/,.^  <{  tl.e  i-hrintis  pet'ple  of  Spain  should  succeed,  as 
fverv  iVieiu!  t.)  mankind  irust  v.  Ish,  the  exjwit  to  Spain  and  Portu- 
*;al,  ;ird  c(ns;'':u;^i*ly  to  ivcvy  pau  of  South  America,  will  raise 
the  wo(^llt;ii  riMnitfactiire  (;f  Knf^land  as  high  as  it  has  ever  been; 
i\w\  perhaps,  ;-t  first,  ^lill  hi-Jier,  lo  make  up  the  deliciency  in  the 
r.upply  <jf  v,«'(^ilcns  it!"  .-r.j.c  ii:ne  past ;  arid  the  state  of  the  Conti- 
ne:;t  ol  Eunice  vim:-.:  pri-vo:*it  all  rornpetilum.  It  is  reasonable, 
iheivli  re,  to  M:r;v.«^  •,  tj.ivi:  i;:e  pnce  <f  line  wool  csixrcially,  should 
iKl  1)L'  lower,  hjt  lii?;ii..r,  \!iix',\  it  was  last  year;  and  if  the  liberation 
of  ^^\y.\\n  should  take  \  l.ice,  :r.K!  liaixe  and  the  United  States  should 
M>r»  liivd,  as  ii  is  sapposetl  ilr-y  an-,  of  tlie  silly  attempts  to  prejudice 
.^ho  <  t  iiiir.LTce  of  tJiis  country,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
flcuvMi.!  I'r.r  every  kind  of  w(  ollen  will  be  much  greater  than  it  ever 
in:is  lit. in  a:  .my  period. 

'J'l'i  sti! anient  was  acknowledged  to  be  fair  and  candid 4   bvtv 

notwithstanding 
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not\k-ith standing  diere  appeared  to  be  less  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers  than  usual,  tliey  did  not  immediatelj 
agree.  The  wool  growers  demanded  from  2s.  to  6s,  per  lod  less 
thim  tliey  demanded  at  our  fair  last  year  ;  and  from  Is.  to  2s.  more 
than  they  had  since  received.     There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 


Mr  Hall  of  Leigh  Court, — some  pure  Spanish,  others  of  mixed  breed* 
— and  also  made  several  communications  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
breed :  Ti:at  the  frame  of  the  Merino  sheep  is  rapidly  improving ;  and 
that  a  three-year  old  Merino  Ry eland  wedier,  bred  by  Mr  Tcllett» 
weighed  ":»  lib.  per  quarter,  and  his  ilcece  5  lib.  of  supernne  wool. 
The  healdi  of  the  founder  of  the  fair  was  drank ;  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Be  Jibrd,  and  Mr  Coke,  preeminent  friends  of  agriculture  ; 
also  of  r}:e  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  th^  Earls  of 
Egremont  and  Chichester,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  &c.  &c. 
Coj^y  of  a  Lt.'U'i-  frupi  Mr  Francis  JBlaiAie,  Bailiff  to  tLe  EarlofCheS" 
ic^/ieUi  at  Bradbtf-Park^  addressed  to  Sir  John  Sinclair ^  Barf. 

Bradby^Halh  Ji^it  9ih^  I  SOS. 

*  I  AM  induced  to  submit  to  rour  ccnsideraticn  tl;e  following 
>:.itement,  and  C\e  result  of  experiments  on  the  smut  Li  wheat,  under 
a  suppf'sition  diat,  though  the  discovery  is  not  perhaps  new,  yet  that 
i:  i»  not  ger.eraiiy  known.  If  you  shoidd  think  my  observadons  worthy 
f.f  y.-iur  atientif-n,  and  deserving  of  being  made  public,  I  shall  feel 
satiined  in  having  contribuied  n;y  mite  lowards  the  improvement  of 
mv  countrv  in  its  nearest  and  dearest  interests. 

*  I  was  led  to  make  the  fouo\Wng  observations,  from  having,  for 
several  years,  '^•b served  by  tlie  pubhc  papers,  that  on  the  approach 
cf  harvest,  there  has  uniformly  been  a  complaint  of  the  smut  in 
wht^at  in  ceituin  districts;  and  also  having,  from  local  observationt 
heard  one  farnier  complain  of  the  smut  in  his  wheat  crops,  while  the 
adjoir.ing  farmers*  crops  were  perfectly  free  from  it. 

*  One  farmer  sits  down  contented  with  his  crop  of  smutty  wheats 
under  an  idea  that  it  has  been  caused  by  something  pernicious  in 
the  atmi  5 Inhere.  A  second  tliinks  it  is  owing  to  the  r^ture  of  the 
s.il,  v.hich,  he  says,  always  grc»ws  smut.  A  third  (better  informed) 
says  it  is  o'^nng  to  the  seed,  which,  though  brought  from  a  distant 
district,  f^r  chun^c^  and  appearing  to  be  pure  seed,  yet  produced 
smut.  He  therefore  concludes  it  is  of  no  use  to  change  the  seed,  as 
he  is  still  liable  ti^  buv  smuttv  wheat.  Various  other  causes  are 
also  assigned  k  r  t^ie  disease  ;  but  these  are  unnecess;iry  for  me  to 
menaon. 

*  It  has  surprised  me  much,  that  sensible  practical  farmers  ar  J 
agriculturists,  should  still  remain  so  much  prejudiced  (even  against 
their  own  interests)  as  not  to  endeavour  to  eradicate  this  pernicious 
disease,  which  it  is  certainly  widiin  their  power  to  do.  TTie  roea;;s 
bj  which  I  think  it  possible  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  oSJectp 
are, //•*?,  To  '-.nrreis  en  ever}-  acriculturi        m^Uil  tjut  the  di^asie 

Qr^j^itiitii{s 
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originates  witii  the  seed  ;  secondlt/^  That  it  is  in  a  high  degree  infec- 
tious ;  and,  thiydh/.  That  the  same  preventive  and  cure  is  to  be 
cfFectcd  by  proper  care  and  attention  to  the  established  practices  of 
well  washing  and  rinsing,  or  pickling,  the  seed. 

*  It  has  been  found  by  experience,  and  is  pretty  generally  known, 
that  smutty  seed  will  produce  smutty  crops.  But,  I  believe,  it  \i 
not  generally  understood,  that  the  most  smutty  seed,  by  being  pro- 
perly cleaned,  will  produce  clear  crops.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact ; 
and  1  have  found,  that  the  purest  seed  will  (by  being  inoccdated) 
produce  smutty  wheat.  It  is  for  naturalists  to  assign  a  cause  why 
the  disease  should  be  infectious  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  tor  the  practicsd 
farmer  to  know  that  the  fact  is  established ;  and  it  is  in  every  one's 
power  to  satisfy  himself  on  that  point. 

*  Many  farmers  have  felt  themselves  disappointed  in  not  having 
tlie  \\'lieat  crops  clear  of  smut,  after  being  at  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  changing  seed,  and  even  washing  and  brining  that  seed ; 
not  being  aware  of  the  infectious  nature  oi  the  disease,  and  that  the 
very  means  they  v;cre  taking  to  clean  the  seed,  was  also  perhaps  the 
means  of  inoculating  it  with  smut.  For,  after  the  operation  of  pick- 
ling is  performed,  tlie  seed  is  generally  spread  on  the  bam  floor  to 
drain,  and  probably  on  the  same  floor  where  smutty  wheat  had  pre- 
viously been  tliraslied  ;  or,  perhaps,  the  seed  is  put  into  sacks  in 
wliich  had  been  smutty  wheat  l)ut  a  short  time  before.  The  inocu- 
lation is  tlien  complete ;  the  seed  is  sown  ;  the  produce  will  inva- 
.riably  prove  smutted  j  and  die  farmer  feels  himself  disappointed  after 
all  his  trouble  and  expense. 

*  It  would  also  be  prudent  in  every  farmer  to  see  to  the  washing 
and  pickling  the  seed  himself;  for,  if  he  trust  that  operation  to 
servants,  he  will  generally  find  himself  disappointed. 

*  I  have  known  some  farmers  sow  the  same  wheat  for  a  succession 
of  years,  and  with  very  little  preparation,  or  cleaning  the  seed,  yet 
have  no  smut  in  tlioir  crops  :  So  they  may  with  safety  continue  to 
do,  so  long  as  tliey  keep  clear  of  the  infection,  by  not  borrowing  or 
lending  sacks,  by  change  of  barn,  of  implements,  &c.  The  infection 
is  also  probably  carried  from  the  barn-door,  when  tlie  dung  is  taken 
green  to  tlie  fields,  without  being  properly  turned  and  fermented. 
It  is  likely  there  are  various  other  ways  by  which  the  infection  is 
communicated,  but  which  the  careful  farmer  will  guard  against 
wlicn  he  becomes  more  sensible  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the 
disease. 

*  I  shall  now  state  the  result  of  two  experiments  made  in  the  last 
and  present  years,  hSO?  and  1808,  on  Bradby-Hall  Farm,  County 
of  Derby  J  the  property,  and  in  the  occupation  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able tiie  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  which  experiments  were  patronized 
anJ.  inspected  by  his  Lordship. 

*  l.sY,  In  the  autumn  of  1S06,  Lord  Chesterfield  bought  a  peck  of 
very  smutty  wheat  from  a  neighbouring  farmer  (who  had  that  year 
great  loss  in  his  crop  from  smut).  A  piece  of  land  being  set  apart 
^QiX  the  experiment;  one  half  of  the  wljieat  was  sown  in  the  state  hi 

which 
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'which  it  vras  bought.     The  result  proved,  as  might  be  expected, 
two  thirds  of  the  produce  being  smut. 

*  The  other  half  peck  was  washed  as  clean  as  possible,  changing 
the  water  three  times^  and  then  put  into  a  brine,  (strong  enough  to 
carry  a  new  laid  egg).  It  remained  in  the  brine  two  Hours,  being 
stirred  up  tv^nce  in  that  time.  When  taken  out,  it  was  dusted  otct 
with  quicklime,  and  so>^ti  on  the  other  half  piece  of  land.  The 
result  proved  entirely  satisfactory ;  for  it  produced  a  full  crop  of 
fine  wheat,  without  a  single  ear  of  smut. 

*  2d.  Last  autumn.  Lord  Chesterfipld  (by  way  of  change  in  seed)  had 
the  whole  of  his  seed  wheat  from  Dunstable.  It  was  fine,  and  perfect- 
ly free  from  smut.  Six  ears  of  smut  were  saved  from  the  preceding 
year's  experiment.  They  were  put  into  a  small  bag,  and  rubbed 
therein.  Tlie  smutty  grain  was  carefully  shook  out  of  the  bag,  so 
that  there  only  remained  the  black  dust.  A  quart  of  Dunstable 
wheat  was  then  taken,  (and,  though  perfectly  clean  at  the  dme), 
was  washed  in  three  waters,  and  put  into  the  smutty  bag  for  inocu- 
lation. It  was  shook  in  die  bag,  '(in  which  it  remained  two  days), 
and  was  afterwards  sown.  The  result  is  highly  satisfactory  in  prov- 
ing the  eflFect  of  inoculation,  as  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce is  entirely  smut ;  while,  out  of  20  acres  sown  with  the  same 
seed  (not  inoculated),  not  one  smutty  ear  has  been  found,  although 
carefully  examined  for  that  purpose. 

*  The  experiment  of  last  year  was  shown  to  many  gentlemen  and 
neighbouring  farmers ;  and  the  one  of  tlie  present  year  now  remains 
for  inspection. 

*  The  inoculated  wheat,  when  reaped,  wiU  be  carefully  thrashed, 
and  tlie  produce  kept,  to  show  to  any  person  who  may,  from  the  pre<- 
ceding  observations,  think  it  worth  examination. 

*  Since  the  advance  in  the  price  of  salt,  the  expense  of  good  brine 
for  pickling  the  seed  wheat^  has  become  a  consideration  to  farmers  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  various  substitutes  have  been  adopted,  fre- 
quently not  efHcacious.  It  would  be  very  adviseable,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  :dl  other  precautions,  the  seed  should  be  well  vrashed,  and 
all  refuse  skimmed  oflF. 

*  The  following  statement  will  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  forego- 
ing observations. 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1805,  having  finished  wheat  seed  on  Bradby- 
Hall  Farm,  I  advised  a  neighbouring  farmer  to  send  for  pickle 
which  was  left.  He  had  suffered  much  in  former  years  from  smut ; 
and,  previous  to  Lb  sending  for  the  pickle,  had  that  year  sown  half 
his  wheat  seed,  brined  in  his  usual  tjcay.  ITie  remainder  of  the  seed 
was  well  washed,  was  pickled,  and  proper  precautions  taken  m  the 
manner  I  directed.  The  result  was  satisfactory  ;  for  the  crop,  from 
the  first  sown,  proved  full  of  smut ;  whereas^  tliere  was  not  one 
smutty  ear  to  be  found  amongst  the  latter  sown. 

*  I  diall  feel  happy,  if  any  part  of  the  foregoing  statements  be 
Iqund  worthy  of  your  attention,  as,  perhaps,  it  may  i^  some  mea- 

.sure  excuse  xht  tstdlousoesi  of  the 'detail.  * 

H'ikjhire 
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WiUshire  and  fVest  of  England  Quarterly  Report. 

Tub  appearance  of  the  wheat  cn)p  is  at  present  goody  being  great- 
ly improved  by  the  lute  warm  weather.  In  the  district  where  barley 
is  principally  grown,  that  grain  is  considered  as  promising  an  abun- 
dant return.  The  oats  are  much  blighted.  Beans  suffered  from  the 
want  of  moisture ;  and,  tliough  making  a  good  appearance  some 
weeks  since,  are  now  likely  to  be  a  middling,  or  rather  a.  defective 
crop.     The  peas  are  generally  equal  to  an  average. 

The  produce  of  hay  and  clover  is  large,  and  generally  taken  ilk 
well.  The  late  dry  hot  weather  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  tur- 
nips ;  consequently  favourable  for  the  otlier  fallows. 

Prices  of  grain — Wheat,  76s.  to  84s. ;  Barley,  'A6s.  to  44'S. ;  OatSf 
36s.  to  \  ts. ;  Beans,  6t)s.  to  70s.  ;  all  per  quarter. 

No  markets  yet  for  sheep.  Lean  cattle  have  sold  at  prices  infe- 
rior to  tliose  of  last  year  through  most  of  this  season.  Fat  cattle 
sell  high. 

Prices  of  shamble  meat — Beef,  prime,  7id.  to  8d. ;  Mutton,  Sd. ; 
Veal,  8d.  to  S^d. ;  Lamb,  8d. ;  -j^  per  lib.  avoirdupois. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  price  of  wool  for  thb 
year,  as  it  is  yet  early  in  the  season  ;  but,  according  to  the  best  intelli- 
gence, long  wool  is  selling  at  about  20  per  cent,,  and  fine  Hereford- 
shire about  10  per  cent,  lower  than  last  ye:ir.  Little  done  yet  in 
Wiltshire  wools.  It  seems  improbable  that  they  will  bring  as  much 
as  last  year,  viz.  from  15d.  to  18d.  per  Wh,  sliort  wool ;  South  Down* 
1 8d.  to  22d. ;  but  if  the  newspapers  may  be  credited,  a  consider- 
able advance  took  place  in  the  laic  fairs.     Plentiful  rains  have  lately 

fallen. 2dth  July, 

Letter  from  JValeSt  9d  August, 

*  Tiir  summer  in  this  quarter  of  the  island  has  proved  very  favour- 
able,  and,  at  present,  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  good  crop  of  corn 
of  all  kinds.  Tlie  hay  crop  is  greater  than  for  many  years  past ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  early  and  best  gr-  unds  has  been  got  in,  in  good  con- 
dition, the  weatJier  having  continued  fine  till  the  14th  of  July.  That 
night  we  had  the  most  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning  ever  remem- 
bered in  this  country,  accompanied  with  a  very  heavy  rain  and  hail- 
Jtones,  which  beat  down  the  wh(^ats  in  every  shape  ;  and  I  fear  we 
shall  have  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  but  few  hands  to  cut  it  up. 
v^ince  die  rain  commenced,  the  weatlier  lias  been  very  unsettled^ 
scarce  a  day  fair  to  an  end,  which  has  placed  the  late  hay  in  a  bad 
state.  This  day  is  fine,  and  I  hope  there  is  going  to  be  a  change, 
as  the  com  is  in  general  ready  for  the  sickle.  Some  people  have 
just  begun  to  cut  patches  where  it  is  much  Liid ;  and,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  next  week,  the  harvest  will  be  general  through  the  Vak 
of  Glamorgan.  The  wheat  and  barley  will  furnish  a  great  bulk  of 
straw  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  how  they  may  turn  out  in  the  bam»  be- 
ing so  much  laid.  There  is  every  appearance  of  a  fine  crop  of  oatSy 
al^,o  (^f  peas  and  beans.  The  peas  are  mostly  cut,  and  a  great  deal 
will  depend  on  the  weather  during  this  month.  The  turnips  HaYC 
but  a  poor  appe;inincc  at  present,  the  fly  having  prevailed  so  modi 

tfarOH^ 
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through  the  country,  that  hardly  a  good  field  is  to  be  seen.  Pota- 
toes, of  which  there  is  an  uncommon  quantity  planted  this  year, 
look  as  if  they  would  give  an  abundant  return.  More  are  already 
come  to  market  than  can  be  sold.  The  quality  is  very  fine. 
We  have  but  a  thin  crop  of  apples ;  but  what  there  is,  looks  healthy. 
There  is  little  of  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  Butter  and  cheese  still 
hold  their  price ;  and  butchers'  meat  rather  on  the  advance  than 
otherwise  ;  but  the  demand  for  store  cattle  seems  to  be  over  for  the 
present ;  indeed,  prices  have  been  on  the  drop  ever  since  the  month  of 
May.  Store  pigs  are  a  mere  drug  :  we  have  such  numbers  from  Ire- 
land by  the  ships  that  come  for  coals,  that  our  trade  in  that  article  is 
quite  ruined.  Store  sheep  and  lambs  are  also  much  reduced  in  price* 
Lambs,  that  last  year  were  worth  18s.,  are  not  now  worth  more  than 
14s. ;  and  wool  is  cheaper  by  5s.  in  21  pounds.  Best  wheat,  by  weight, 
28s.  for  168  pounds.  No  other  grain  at  present  at  our  market,  and 
little  of  any  kind  in  the  country.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  the  weather 
is  good,  but  we  shall  haVe  new  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  at  market 
in  a  fortnight. ' 

Northumberland  Quarterly  Reporit 
Through  the  whole  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  we  had  re- 
markably fine,  fresh,  mild,  growing  weather  ;  and  from  thence  to  the 
middle  of  July,  uncommonly  hot  and  dry.  On  the  20th,  we  hadth^ 
first  rain  ;  since  which,  it  has  continued  almost  constantly  wet,  calm# 
hot  and  sultry  ;  by  which  h^y  is  materially  injured,  very  little  be- 
ing secured  before  the  Wet  set  in. 

The  wheat  crop,  previous  to  the  rain,  was  everywhere  looking 
healthy,  and  promising  abundance  ;  but  the  scene  is  now  changed, 
and  the  prospect  is  unhappily  reversed.  The  great  crops  are  mostly 
lodged  by  the  heavy  rains ;  and  there  are  few  fields  to  be  found  free- 
from  the  ravages  of  the  small  yellow  maggot,  that  did  so  mucli  mis- 
chief a  few  years  since,  by  destroying  the  germ  soon  after  the  plant' 
had  flowered.  There  is  also  great  appearances  of  the  rust  or  fungus 
on  the  straw  ;  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  iR'heat  crop  will 
be  a  very  failing  one  through  all  this  district. 

Barley  is  in  general  an  abundant  crop,  in  ttiany  places  ripe, 
and  will  be  cut  before  the  early  oats,  which  is  not  often  tlie  case 
here.  Oats  upon  dry  lands  have  been  injured  by  the  drought ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  may  be  taken  at  an  average  crop.  Peas  and  beans 
are  well  podded,  and  will  be  early  harvested.  The  dry  wesither 
proved  very  favourable  to  these  crops  ;  and  tliey  will,  of  course,  be 
more  tlian  an  average. 

.  Tlie  turnips  and  ruta  baga  that  were  sown  early,  and  while  there 
was  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  in  the  ground,  are  very  good  ;  but  the 
gi:eatest  part  of  what  was  sown  later,  did  not  vegetate  until  the  rain 
came.  .These  ajre  not  looking  well  at  present ;.  but  if  the  autumn 
bp  favourable,  they  may  get  to  bV  a  tolerable  crop  for  spring  food- 

,  Markets^for  live  stock  continue  very  indifferent.  At  Yetholm  fair 
lotog  Mtoolled  lambs  were  sold  for  12s.  to  I5s.    Three  years  since, 

*  va4»  JJU  NO.  35*  £  e  lambs 
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lambs  from  the  same  flocks  sold  for  21s.  to  25s*  The  vool  trade  has 
been  exceedingly  dull»  and  prices  low.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  not  more  than  8d.  per  lib.  could  be  had.  At  present  there 
is  a  small  advance.  Some  parcels  have  been  lately  sold  for  9d.  and 
9id.  per  lib.,  which  is  much  short  of  the  prices  obtained  of  late  years. 

Corn  markets  arc  on  the  decline.     Oats^  which  a  month  since  were 

sold  at  7s.,  are  now  fallen  to  5s.  per  bushel. 5lh  Augusts 

Letter  from  Lynuy  10/A  August, 

^  Some  little  time  ago  the  crop  of  wheat  in  this  district  promised 
to  be  a  good  one  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  last  fortnight,  a  mildew 
has  taken  place,  and  four  fifths  of  the  crop  are  most  materially  in- 
jured thereby,  die  straw  having  become  quite  black,  whilst  the  ker- 
nel is  dwindled  into  a  lean  and  shrivelled  condition.  Barley  and 
oats  promised  also  to  yield  an  abundant  return ;  but  they  are  par- 
tially iifFected  also  by  mildew,  and  by  the  severe  drought.  Still 
they  will  be  good  crops.  Of  peas,  not  more  than  halt  the  usnal 
quantity  were  sown,  and  of  that  half  many  are  very  bad*  Beans 
will  not  at  all  be  more  than  half  a  crop  :  the  very  intense  hot  sua 
actually  parched  the  blossom  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  and  there  are 
but  few  pods.  Very  little  rapeseed  grown  this  year ;  but  a  good  deal 
of  mustard. ' 

Torhshirc  Quarterly  Report. 

The  state  of  the  weather,  after  spring  seed-time,  was  such  as  to  ap» 
pear  threatening  to  the  vegetation  of  the  crops  of  the  various  kinds  of 
grain  committed  to  the  ground.  The  unremitting  severity  of  the 
spring  frosts,  it  was  expected,  would  cut  off  every  blade  as  it  appeared 
above  ground.  Yet  nothing  seemed  to  suffer  materially  from  that 
cause,  except  the  peas,  some  fields  of  which  have  failed.  The  un- 
paralleled richness  of  tlie  succeeding  season,  when  summer  at  once 
burst  forth  in  its  highest  splendour,  made  ample  amends  for  every 
previous  defect.  Indeed,  the  effects  on  every  species  of  growtfaf 
were  almost  like  those  attributed  to  magic,  such  was  the  unconunoB 
rapidity  of  its  progress.  The  succeeding  plentiful  rains  for  some 
time  suspended  the  work  of  turnip  fallowmg,  so  that  they  were  like- 
ly to  be  put  into  the  ground  when  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  pre- 
paration ;  and  when  drought  ensued,  such  was  the  hurry  to  get 
tiicm  sown,  that  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  fields  green  widi  tunups 
a  v(Ty  few  days  after  they  were  fit  for  working  again*  Indeedt  the 
early  sown  crops  are  by  much  the  most  promising  ;  those  sown  later 
on  light,  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  have  many  oi  them  failed  ;  andt 
on  resowing,  are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  value.  On  fertile  loamsii 
there  are  some  very  good  crops  ;  but  on  limestone  soils,  the  f^ore 
is  most  apparent.  The  heat  of  the  weather  was  too  poweifiil  fin: 
them  in  general. 

Summer  fallows  are  not  in  the  most  advanced  state  of  cnkare^ 
notwithstanding  the  opportunity  seemingly  offered  by  the  hot  weac 
ther  of  June  and  July.  That  time  was  fully  occupied  by  die  turnip 
lallews  and  the  hay-lcadiDj^ ;  iii^mttcby  that  if  the  pmeat  showery 
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season  continue  much  longer,  the  remaining  fallowing  work  that  can 
be  done,  will  make  but  a  very  indifferent  preparation  for  the  au~ 
tumnal  wheat  sowing. 

The  crops  of  hay  and  clover  have  been  in  general  good,  and  re- 
markably well  secured  ;  except  in  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the 
county,  where  much  will  be  spoiled,  being  yet  out.  A  bad  prac- 
tice prevails  of  feeding  sheep  on  meadow  lands  till  the  middle  or  lat- 
ter end  of  May,  from  which  late  reaping  is  of  course  inseparable. 

Wheats  of  this  district,  though  extremely  thin*  and  unpromising 
after  the  spring  frosts,  gathered  strength  so  uncommonly  during  the 
fine  weather  afterwards,  and  their  flowering  season  also  seemed  so 
completely  past  without  rain  to  impede  the  full  fructification  of  the 
^p^in,  that  well-founded  hopes  were  formed  of  an  exuberant  crop. 
But,  alas  !  after  the  heats,  a  very  few  days  of  showery  weather,  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  have  brought  on  a  melancholy  reverse.  In 
short,  the  most  extensive  and  destructive  mildew  has  taken  place  in 
every  circumstance  and  situation,  aspect,  soil  and  management,  that 
was  ever  known.  In  many  cases,  hundreds  of  acres  have  been  reap- 
ed, and  carried  to  the  dunghill,  the  ears  affording  no  grain  that  can 
be  thrashed  out. 

The  crops  of  barley  are  generally  good,  though  much  lodged. 
Oats  and  beans  are  of  middling  produce.  Peas  a  railing  crop.  Rye 
a  pretty  good  one.  Potatoes  appear  productive ;  and,  of  course,  this 
crop  is  likely  to  be  very  valuable.  Some  oats  and  barley  aie  already 
cut  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Had  wheat  escaped  the  inil- 
dew,  it  would  have  required  about  two  weeks  time  for  ripening. 
As  matters  are,  it  seems  of  little  consequence  when  cut ;  yet  per- 
haps tlie  earlier  the  better. 

The  price  of  grain  is  upon  the  advance,  which,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  The  best  wheat,  is  a- 
bout  1 2s. ;  rye,  8s.  Gd. ;  barley,  6s. ;  oats,  6s.  6d. ;  beans,  8s.  6d.  ; 
per  bushel  of  Winchester.     Potatoes,  4s.  per  ditto,  upheaped. 

Fat  and  lean  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  now  selling  rather  better  than 
for  some  time  past.  Pigs  are  lower.  Beef,  8d. ;  mutton  and  veal 
7id. /?er  lib. ;  butter.  Is.  3d./>6rlib. — ^Good  horses  are  dear;  ordi- 
nary ones  not  very  saleable. 

Fine  wool  is  not  much  lower  than  last  year.  Coarse  long  wool  is 
selling  at  a  price  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  same  period.  The 
after-grass  pastures,  seeds,  &c.  are  much  improved  by  the  late  rains ; 
50  that,  on  the  whole,  no  fear  is  entertained  of  any  want  of  food  for 
cattle. — jlug,  10. 

Lincolnshire  Quarterly  Report, 

Seldom  has  the  weather  proved  more  favourable  for  the  deep  and 
fenny  lands  of  this  district,  than  in  the  present  year  ;  and,  by  conse- 
quence, every  kind  of  crop  thereupon  produced,  displayed  the  finest 
appearance  in  the  middle  of  July  that  can  be  imagined.  The  rains 
iHiich  Afterwards  fell,  impaired  the  prospect  considerably,  and  caus- 
4ed  socb  a*lodging  of  the  grain  crops,  as  to  augment  the  expense  of 

£  e  2  harvesting 
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harvesting  very  much.  Harvest  is  going  briskly  forward,  so  far  as 
hands  can  he  procured,  though  it  is  to  be  dreaded  that  not  a  little  of 
the  grain  will  be  lost  for  want  of  reapers.  In  the  fens,  25s.  per  acre^ 
of  160  poles,  is  paid  for  the  cutting  of  oats,  and  should  more  handi 
not  arrive  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  most  serious  injury  will 
be  sustained  by  many  people.  In  the  fens,  many  of  the  fanners  an 
new  at  their  present  business.  They  were  all  graziers  before  the  en- 
clcisurtt;  were  made,  and,  of  course,  are  not  adepts  at  com  husbandry. 
Up^)n  the  opposite  side  of  the  county,  namely,  from  Gainsborough 
to  Hull  and  Barton,  tlie  land  has  been  ploughed  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  plentiful  crops  of  hemp,  flax,  potatoes  and  wheats 
obtained.  Indeed,  tlie  same  remark  is  applicable  to  die  Wolds ;  with 
this  Jifierence,  that  the  crops  usually  taken  are  turnips,  barley,  clo- 
ver and  wheat.  In  this  way,  the  land  is  not  turning  worse,  but  ra- 
ther better  and  better,  as  the  fallows  are  regularly  manuredy  while 
the  weak  and  sandy  soils  are  strengthened  by  marl. — August  11. 

Norfolk  Quarfcrlt/  Report, 
The  fine  continued  rains  during  the  latter  end  of  May  and  begin- 
ning of  June,  caused  tlie  hay  crop  to  be  more  abundant  than  has 
been  remembered  for  many  years,  and  the  season  for  making  it  was 
never  finer,  tliough  the  eddishes  suffered  greatly  from  the  severity  of 
the  after-drought.  The  late  fine  rains  have,  however,  made  a  great 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  those  grasses ;  and  at  this  time  there 
is  a  fine  prospect  of  autumn  feed.  Tlie  season  for  sowing  turnips 
was  excellent,  and  the  genial  showers  at  tlie  time  of  sowing,  brought 
the  young  pLmts  quick  away  ;  but,  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  (an4 
that  to  a  very  great  extent),  they  were  taken  off  by  tlieir  destruc- 
tive enemy  the  fly  ;  tlierefore,  many  farmers  were  obliged  to  sow  a 
second  time.  The  prospect  of  this  second  sowing  is  not  amiss» 
tliough  it  is  not  likely  tlie  crop  will  be  fit  for  tlie  hoe  these  three 
weeks  ;  therefore  the  roots  cannot  be  expected  to  come  to  a  full  uze. 
Where  this  valuable  root  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  it  never 
looked  in  better  health,  nor  more  vigorous.  Considering  tlie  abun- 
dant crop  of  hay,  the  fine  appearance  of  the  potatoe  and  turnip 
crops,  a  full  supply  of  winter  food  for  the  cattle  may  be  depended 
upon.  The  fall  of  lambs  was  abundant ;  tliose  already  brought  to 
in.irkct,  which  are  chiefly  twin  and  tail  wedder  lambs,  half  breeds, 
l')own  and  Leicester,  have  sold  from  J  4-/.  to  18/.  per  score.  Fine 
short  wool  sells  as  high  as  .5vSs.  per  todd.  The  wheats  are  but  thinly 
planted,  and  suffered  much  from  mildew  and  blight.  It  is  certaioi 
that  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  they  are  far  inferior  to  those 
of  last  year.  Barley  and  oats  are  good  crops,  particularly  the 
latter  ;  and  the  broad tli  of  oats  sown  tliis  year,  exceeds  tliat  of  any 
procoding  one.  Peas  are  a  short  crop,  but  few  are  now  sown.  Lean 
rattle  have  not  fetclu'd  prices  equal  to  laie  years.  Store  beasts  were 
hoiioht  in,  at  tlie  rate  of  4s.  per  stone,  when  fat.  The  price  of  Beef 
i'nJ  Mutton  has  continued  pretty  steady,  say  from  8s.  2d.  to  8s.  9d. 
f  er  stone,  for  fine  quality  j  Pork,  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  j  Veal,  ?«•  6d.  to. 
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9s.  ^d.  per  stone  of  14  lib.  Our  harvest  is  become  pretty  general, 
but  little  grain  of  any  kind  yet  housed,  the  weather  continuing  very 
unfavourable  for  that  work.  The  weather,  however,  is  quite  suit- 
able for  what  is  called  bastard  fallowing  $  and  the  lands  in  that  sort 
of  preparation  will,  in  all  probability,  be  put  in  good  condition  for 
receiving  the  seed. — August  12. 

Letter  from  the  East  Riding  of  Torhshire^  yfugust  15. 

*  Since  the  date  of  my  last  letter  to  you,  the  weather  was  so 
far  favourable  to  the  growing  crops  as  to  cause  them  to  appear  to* 
lerably  promising,  tiU  about  a  fortnight  ago,  when  wheat  was  dis- 
covered to  be  affected  with  the  mildew.  It  was  at  first  but  little 
noticed,  but  the  disease  has  now  gotten  to  an  alarming  pitch  ;  that, 
together  with  the  heavy  rains  that  have  fallen,  and  beat  down  the  crops 
as  flat  as  they  can  be,  will  cause  a  very  considerable  drawback  upon 
the  profits  of  the  farmer,  and  a  great  deficiency  in  tlie  supply  at 
market.  The  quality  will  be  very  indifferent.  Indeed  the  crop 
of  wheat  may  be  stated  to  be  considerably  below  an  average,  and 
full  one  third  below  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  oat 
crop  will  be  near  an  average.  Barley  will  be  very  abundant ;  and 
beans  will  be  below  an  average  near  one  fourth.  The  fallows  are  in 
a  shabby  state,  in  general,  as  there  has  not  been  a  suflficient  length 
of  dry  weather  to  get  them  cleared.  Turnips  are  very  variable. 
Where  tliey  have  been  sown  early  enough  to  get  into  strong  plantt 
l^fore  the  hot  weather  commenced  in  3ie  middle  of  June,  they  are 
very  good  ;  where  tliat  has  not  been  the  case,  they  are  very  indiffer- 
ent. Harvest  work  began  with  early  oats  on  the  1  st  and  2d  instant, 
and  widi  wheat  on  the  5th  instant.  The  price  for  reaping  is  high, 
16s.  and  18s.  per  acre  being  paid  in  many  instances.  The  crop  of 
hay  is  good  ;  but  much  of  it  was  rotted  before  it  could  be  carried. 
The  cattle  and  sheep  markets  continue  very  low.  Fat  is  selUng  at 
6s.  6d.  and  7s.  for  beef,  sink ;  Mutton,  6dL  per  lib. ;  Lamb,  6d» 
per  lib.  * 

Letter  from  London,  nth  August. 

•  Since  last  report,  the  trade  of  this  market  has  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  confined  to  the  intercourse  of  the  out-ports  of  the  King- 
dom ;  the  only  exceptions  being,  in  the  arrival  of  a  few  cargoes  of 
oats  from  Ireland  and  the  Continent,  and  the  shipment  of  a  little 
English  and  some  American  flour  (from  under  the  King's  Locks) 
to  ouj-  West  India  colonies.  The  supplies  of  grain  of  all  kinds 
have  equalled  the  demands  of  the  season  ;  and  the  fluctuations  in 
the  trade,  in  general,  have  not  been  great*  During  the  quarter, 
commencing  die  4th  April  and  ending  2d  July,  the  average  weekly 
quantity  imported  in  ships  appears  to  be,  of 

Wheat       -      6137  quarters.         Oats        -       16,813  quarters. 

Barley       -       2655       do.  Beans      -         1302      do. 

Malt         -        2654      do.    .  Peas      -      -      205      do. 

Tliese,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  exclusive  of  flour,  malt,  and  Va- 
fjpi^s  other  articles  which  arrive  m  considerable  quantities  by  inlai 

navigation^ 
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navigation.  Since  last  report,  wheat  has  advanced  4s.  to  5$.  $  Bar- 
ley and  malt,  2s.  to  3s. ;  Grey  peas  have  declined^  10s.  to  12s ; 
White  peas,  30s.  to  ^Os. ;  and  Oats,  3s.  to  4s.  per  quarter.  There 
arc  no  great  stocks  of  any  species  of  com  here.  It  is  understood^ 
liow-ever,  that  tlie  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  country  is  pretty  oonsi- 
dcrable,  and  tliat  all  otlier  sorts  (especially  barley)  are  a  good  deal 
exhausted. 

*  In  the  counties  around  London,  the  harvest  has  been  begun  tw« 
er  tlirec  weeks  ago  ;  but  its  progress  has  been  interrupted  by  the  rains 
that  have  fallen.  The  accounts  of  the  crops  are  not  flatteringly  but 
yet  not  of  a  nature  to  cause  despondency.  The  wheats  in  almost 
every  county,  particularly  where  they  are  luxuriant,  were  beaten 
dovnx  by  the  rains  in  tlie  end  of  last  month,  and  have  been  attacked 
by  mildew.  In  the  light  lands  a  white  blight  has  appearedy  and 
sprouting  and  smut  are  also  complained  of.  Upon  the  wholcy  there^ 
fore,  we  must  not  look  for  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  last 
crop.  Barley  promises  to  be  an  average  crop,  but  it  has  sufiered 
from  the  rains ;  and  the  complexion  and  quality  are  likely  to  be 
coarser  than  last  season. 

*  Oats,  on  good  lands,  promise  abundance,  but  are  deficient  OE 
light  soils.  Beans  and  peas  were  improved  greatly  by  the  nuns ; 
and,  though  both  are  short  in  quantity,  the  quality  may  be  good. 
Rye  is  a  middling  crop.  The  hay  cutting  around  town  was  very 
productive  ;  and  there  is  at  present  abundance  of  greeni  foody  with 
the  appearance  of  plenty  of  all  kinds  in  the  fall. 

London  Prices^  \5ih  August, 
Wheat,  Wiite       -        -        -        -        82s.  86s.  88s. 

Red         -  .  -         .      80s.  82s.  8Ss. 

North  Country        -  -         75s.  76s.  80s. 

— -^—  Dantzic  and  Koningsberg     -     74s.  76s.  —   ^  per  quarter. 
Barley,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk    -        -      45s.  46s.  47s. 

North  Country  -  -        44s.  45s.  46s. 

Malt,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk        -        -      72s.  74s.  78s. , 
Rapeseed  (new),  per  last  of  10  quarters    39^  40/L  41/. 

Rye 49s.  50s.  per  quarter. 

Hay 6/.  6s.  to  6/1 15s.  I        i     j 

Clover      .        .        .        ...       6/,  10s.to7/.7s./P^*°*°* 

Beans,  Pigeon  and  Small       -        -        60s.  62s.  64s.'^ 

Ticks  and  Large        -        -        58s.  60s.  62s. 

Peas,  Wliite  Boilers       -         -        -       84s.  90s.  100s. 

Hog  or  Grey        ...      52s.  5^s.  55s.  ^per  quarter. 

Oats,  Potatoe        -         -        -        -        42s.  43s.  44s. 

Poland         -         -         .         -      42s.  44s.  45s. 

Feed        -         .         -         -         36s.  38s.  39s.  J 

Flour,  English,  per  sjick        -        -       63s.  65s.  70s. 

American,  per  barrel  of  196  lib.    45s.  46s.  — 

Tares  (>\-inter),  per  bushel        -         •       18s.  20s.  — 

Straw 2/i  to  2/.  5s.  per  load. 

IR& 
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IRELAND. 

County  of  Dublin  Qjtuirterly  Report, 

A  8ETCRE  winter  here  was  fucceedcd  by  a  late  fpring ;  butt  thoi^h 
the  weather  was  cold»  the  fpring  corns  were  fown  upon  a  dry  bed,  and 
the  ground  wrought  kindly.     The  pafture  grafTes  being  {o  late,  caufed 
a  fhort  fupply  of  fat  for  fome  time  ;  and  butchers'  meat  was  higher  in 
May  and  June  than  ufual.     The  markets  are  now  better  fupplicd  ;  of 
•ourfe  prices  are  falling.     Th^  meadows  had  a  very  unpromifing  appear- 
ance at  May-day  ;  but  the  feafonable  rains  about  that  time,  being  fuc- 
teeded  by  remarkably  fiiie  warm  weather,  has  produced  an  abundant  crop 
of  hay,  which  has  been  nearly  all  faved  in  fine  condition,  aod  at  much  lefs 
expenfe  than  lall  year.     Potatoes,  where  not  infected  with  the  curly  pro* 
mife  well ;  and,  from  the  extended  cultivation,  the  crop  of  them  mun  be 
above  the  average.     From  every  part  of  the  country  the  moft  flattering  ac- 
counts of  the  corn  crops  are  received,  but  much  depends  upon  the  barveft^ 
as  from  the  weighty  appearance  of  the  crops,  vret  weather  might  do  much 
injury.     Indeed  the  grain  raifed  for  many  miles  round  this  city  will  not 
ftand  till  fully  ripe  in  a  moderately  moid  feafon.     This  will  not  appear 
extraordinary,  when  the  mode  of  farming  is  coniidered.     Com  is  but  a 
fecondary  obje6l ;  and,  from  the  bad  fuccefs  in  raiiing  it,  thought  not 
worth  attending  to.     Hay  is  the  principal  obje6t,  of  which  weightj 
crops  are  raifed  by  the  force  of  dung.     Manure  is  cheap,  and  every  (e- 
cond  or  third  year  from  forty  to  fixty  tons  of  dang  are  laid  upon  an 
acre.     The  lands  would  be  continued  in  this  ftate  for  ever,  were  it  not 
that  potatoes  mud  be  had  ;  and  though  the  culture  of  this  efculent  re« 
quires  much  more  labour,  yet  it  is  faid  by  fome  that  they  pay  better 
than  hay.     When  a  meadow  is  broken  up  for  potatoes,  it  is  probably 
the  third  year  after  being  dunged  on  the  fward.     The  potatoes  are 
planted  on  the  fod,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  dung,  in  lazybeds.     Aa 
they  make  their  appearance  they  are  spitted  ^  that  is,  the  earth  ia 
thrown  upon  them  with  a  fpade  out  of  the  intervals.     This  is  repeated 
twice  or  thrice,  which  buries  the  weeds,  and  renders  weeding  of  the 
land  unnecefTary.     The  field  is  continued  in  potatoes  for  fome  year^ 
receiving  duue  every  year.     It  is  then  found  that  the  potatoes  opeii» 
and  turn  blacK  in  the  heart.     It  becomes  necef&ry  to  have  the  land 
reftored  to  meadow ;   and  this   is  the   ftate   the   lands   are  in   upoa 
which  any  corn  is  attempted  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city.     In  (hort^ 
not  one  year  in  ten  does  the  grain  ripen,  but  rots  upon  the  ground,  and 
fpoils  the  young  grafTes.     Hence  fome  lay  down  their  buds  without 
fowing  corn  ;  but  feldom  ))roduce  marketable  hay  the  firft  year,  as  an- 
nual weeds  bear  too  great  a  proportion  in  it.     The  iecond  year  is  gene* 
rally  free  of  annuals ;  and  the  hay  has  then  only  to  be  picked  clean  of 
wfld  parfuips,  and  other  fuch  large  growing  plants,  to  make  it  market- 
able.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  pick  out  half  a  ton  of  the  ftems  of  parf* 
BipS)  &c  from  an  acre  of  hay,  and  ftill  leave  from  two  and  an  half  to 
three  tons  of  herbs  and  grafies  of  all  defcriptioos.     Farmers  from  other 
^uartcn  think  the  lands  here  might  be  managed  to  greater  advantage  ; 

but 
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but  tlic  people  will  not  believe  thom,  faying,  that  they  pay  the  highell 
rent  in  the  kingdom  by  fuch  management  ;  which  fhoWs  that  it  is  not  fo 
bad  as  foreigners  think. 

Markets  in  Dubh'n  arc  as  follows. 
Wheat,  48s.  per  2\  cwt.  ;   Barfey,  35s.  per  2  cwt. ;  Oats,  258.  to 
27s.  per  {\  cwt.     Beef  and  mutton   have   fallen   from  lod.  to  6d.  per 
lib.  of  16  oz.,  and  continue  to  look  down  j   Lambi  4d.  ;  Veal^  as  in 
quality,  from  3d.  to  8d. Jult^  i8. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Essai/  on  Smuff  and  other  Diseases  vJiich  affect  IVJicat^  came 
too  late  for  this  Number,  otherwife  would  have  been  immediately  pre- 
fentcd.  In  our  next  publication,  room  fliall  be  refenred  for  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Our  good  friend  A.  S.'s  Remarks  on  Sheep-Stnearingf  though  not  al- 
together to  our  mind,  fliall  alfo  appear.  We  have  often  thought  that 
this  gentleman  is  rather  difpofed  to  be  fceptical  on  feveral  points  almoft 
pofitively  t  llabliilied  by  the  experience  of  centuries. 

The  Aberdeenshire  Clown  has  miftaken  our  meaning.  We  did 
ngt  rcjodl  his  paper,  but  requefled  his  addrefsy  merely  that  fome  parti- 
culars concerning  the  management  of  the  Magazine,  alluded  to  by  his 
friend,  might  be  fatisfad^orily  explained  iu  a  private  communication. 
His  lall  favour  is  under  confideration. 

We  thank  the  gentleman  in  Dublin  who  fent  us  the  Remarks  on 
Distillation  from  Stigar^  and  ihall  not  fail  to  ufe  them  with  the  firft 
conveniency. 

It  is  very  probable  that  a  part  of  the  obfervations  figned,  *  A  Lover 
of  Truthf '  may  appear  in  next  Number ;  but  we  cannot  engage  for 
the  whole  of  them. 

Many  other  communications  arc  received,  for  which  our  bed  thanks, 
are  due. 

A7;.  XXX n.  tf)iU  be  published  on  the  Jirst  Mofiday  of  December^ 
For  reafons  unnecefTary  to  be  mentioned,  this  Number,  initead  of  l>eing 
puMiflicd  on  I5t}i  Auguft,  as  formerly  intimated,  was  delayed  tiH  Mon- 
day, ^th  September ;  a  delay  which  enabled  us  to  procure  a  more  cor- 
real account  of  the  current  crop  than  could  otherwife  have  been  ob* 
tained. 


JCrratum  in  last  Number. — Page  233,  21ft  and  2 ad  liues  from  topi 
initeiid  of  Jix^e  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  xvheat,  read  one  hundrtd- 
thousand  quarters  of  tvlieat,  and  txvo  hundred  and  eighii^  thousand  bar^ 
rels  0/  four. 

Erratum  in  this  Number. — Page  332,  in  the  lith  line  from  top^  fof- 
x8ob',  read  1803. 
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BRANCH    I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from  Sir  John  Sinclair^  Baronet, 
Sir, 

i^iR  Joseph  Banks,  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  haTing  dU 
re£ledy  for  fome  time  paft,  his  particular  attention  to  the  difeaies 
of  wheat,  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  fumifli  him  with  any  aifift* 
ance  in  my  power,  in  the  profecntion  of  fo  important  an  inquiry^ 
to  the  inveftigation  of  which  he  is  fo  peculiarly  competent.  I 
have  therefore  to  requeft,  that  any  intelligent  farmer,  wnofe  crops 
may  have  unfortunately  fuflered  from  mildew  or  otherwife,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  feafon,  would  have  the  goodnefs  to 
tranfmit  to  me,  anfwers  to  the  queries  which  I  beg  loive  to  fsb« 
join. 

I  remain. 

Sir, 
Tour  very  obedient  fervanf , 

John  Sinclair^  * 

Charlotte  Square^  Edinburgh,'} 

llftAugufi,  l8cS.  5  *  \\ 

VOL.  IX.   NO.  35.  Fl"        '     -  '  ^efUi 


4l6  ^eries  regarding  Mildew  in  Wheat ^  Tku 

1 

^ierlef  regarding  Mildew^  and  other  Difeafes  which  affeQ  Wiedf 

with  Anfwers  by  the  CONDUCTOR* 

[The  following  Anfwers  to  the  Qberics  regarding  Mildew,- &e.  are 
refpedfully  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  Sir  John  Eclair, 
Baronet.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  preferable  way  of  anfvcr- 
ing  the  queries  in  the  iirfl:  inflance,  rather  than  inferting  them 
in  one  number,  and  anfwexing  them  in  another.  Should  any  of 
our  correfpondents  be  pleafed,  however,  to  furnifh  additional 
anfwers,  the  fame  will  inftantly  be  publifhed,  fo  as  the  objeA 
of  the  worthy  and  patriotic  Baronet  may  be  attained  in  the  moft 
complete  and  fatisfa£h)ry  manner.] 

^ery  r.    What  do  jciM  apprehend  occafloned"  the  M{ghtt.()r 
mildew,  in  your  crops  ot  wheat  ? 

Apfwer.    That  the  whett  of  crop   i8bS  was  much  injarei^   | 
in  the  end  of  fummer,  is-  an  inconteftable  truth  v  but  the  canle    ) 
of  that  injury  is  dubious  and  uneertain,  and  concerning  whidi 
agrrculturiiU  hold   different  opinions^      That  mildew    a£ked  at 
the  dedroying  agent   in  numerous   inftances,  is  aniver(aUy  ao* 
Icnowledged  ;.  but,  that  the  defef^ivenefs  of  the  crop  wa8»  h 
every  inilance,  attributable  to  mildew,  may  lafely  be  ^^efttoncd• 
Every  field  of  wheat  was  more  or  lefs  injured,,  yet  the  majority 
fliowed  no  trace  or  veftige  of  mildew.     In  fa^».  the  general  in- 
jury feems  to  have  proce<3<1ed  from  the  unheatthinefs  of  the  atmo- 
fphcre  at  the  time  when  the  grain  was  in  an  embryo,,  or  in^trfeft 
iiate.     Owing  to  that  unhealthinefs,,  fomeching  like  abortion  ap» 
pears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  parept  plant,  after  the  tetui  of 
the  young  grain  was  formed,  which  occafioned  many  cups  of  thr 
car  to  be  void,  and  deftitute  of  fubfltance.    This  d^&ription  wiB 
appear  correfir,  when  it  is  recolkdled  that  one  Gde  qH  the  eer»  tnd 
the  whole  top,  were  generally  barren  and  empty^  Aeaigh  evei7 
part  had  UofTomcd  equally  well,  and  promifed  to  produo^  a  m^ 
merous  and  heahhT  progeny.    Even  the  grain  whidi  remained  in 
fe  till  it  arrived  at  maturity,  turned  out  to  be  of  pcrfird  or  ifiK 
perfefi  quality,  according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  Uk 
upon  which  it  was  produced.     Upon  found  healthy,  foils,  what 
the  plants  were  provided  with  ftrong  feminal  arid  coronal  roots^   i 
the  grain  was  more  deficient  in  quantity,  than  defe£Hve  in  quality.^   I 
In  fuch  fituation?,  when  abortion  did  not  take  place  in  the  nrft  in- 
ftance,  tlie  young  grain,  from  a  regular  fupply  of  food,  was  co* 
abled  to  relid  the  ftorms  which  beat  upon  and  deftroyed  ita  wevkr 
er  and  worfe  fupplied  neighbours.     As  happens  with  perGoM  ^  a 
found  conftitution,  difeafe  was  fuctefsfully  refilled  in  many  in-' 
fiances  \  and,  though  fewer  grains  than  ufual  were  io  the  Wr 
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even  of  the  healthieft  plants,  owin^  to  the  circumftances  already 
noticed^  yet  thefe  grains  remained  in  life;  and,  after  paffing 
through  the  procefs  of  maturation,  were  ripened  and  harvefted  in 
the  mod  fatisfaftory  manner. 

What  is  here  dated,  is  perhaps  applicable  to  one  half  of  the 
wheats  of  crop  1 808.  They  were  totally  free  of  mildew,  as  was 
evident  from  the  colour  and  texture  of  th^ir  draw  \  but  fufiered  in 
confequence  of  exceflive  rains  having  fallen  at  a  critical  period  of 
their  growth,  whereby  barrennefs  In  the  ear  necefiarily  followed. 
Though  this  barrennefs  occafioned  the  produce  to  be  (hort,  and 
greatly  below  an  average,  it  did  not  impede  the  growth  of  the  grain 
which  remained  in  life  \  for  the  draw,  being  healthy,  allowed  a.  re- 
gular fupply  of  nourid)ment  to  be  fumiftied  from  the  root  to  the 
car.  Had  mi-ldew  been  upon  the  draw,  the  cafe  would  have  been 
otherwife.  By  that  baneful  difeafe,  the  circulation  of  the  plant 
is  dopped,  in  a  degree  proportional  with  the  extent  and  ft  verity  of 
the  malady.  A  complete  mildew  prevents  any  further  improve^ 
ment,  the  grain  pining  and  languifiiing  till  it  affiimes  the  (hape  of 
two  (kins  without  heart  or  kernel.  Under  a  partial  attack,  when 
the  parent  plant  has  a  portion  of  drengtK  left,  the  young  grain 
thrives  and  advances  in  its  growth,  exactly  according  to  the  extent 
of  its  food  :  hence,  when  wheat  is  mildewed,  fo  many  difiercnt 
qunlities  of  grain  are  obfervable,  even  in  the  fame  parcel. 

From  thefe  datements,  it  will  appear  that  mildew  was  occafion- 
ed,  upon  certain  foils,  by  the  influence  of  an  unhealthy  atmofphere 
operating  upon  the  plants  at  a  period  when  they  had  become  weak 
and  fickly.  If  we  look  back  and  refle£t  upon  the  nature  of  the 
weather  which  prevailed  through  July,  and  a  confiderablc  part  of 
Augiid,  the  correAnefs  of  the  above  propofition  will  probably  not 
be  called  in  quedion* 

The  month  of  July  was  exceffively  warm,  more  fo  than  remem* 
bered  by  the  olded  man  living )  and,  from  the  beginaing  to  the 
20th  of  the  month,  the  flighted  moidure,  even  in  the  evenings  or 
mornings,  was  feldom  perceivable.  Owing  to  chia  uncommon 
heat,  wheat  plants,  upon  all  (bile  not  compofed  of  day  or  drottg 
loam,  were  in  a  manner  at  a  dand,  with  refpe£i  to  growth,  being 
parched  and  enfeebled  by  the  fierce  rays  ot  the  fun,  while  they 
were  rarely  coded  or  refredied  by  a  genial  current  of  air^  any 
wind  which  blowed  for  feveral  weeks  being  (b  fukry,  that  the  evU 
was  rather  increafed  than  diminiflicd  by  its  eflfefb.  The  ground^ 
in  confequence  of  this  intenfe  fun(bine,  felt  (onietKing  like  a  oitv 
burnt  brick  when  taken  from  the  kiln  \  of  dourfe,  when  the  rains 
Felly  a  (moke  iflfued  from  the  furface  like  what  proceeds  from  lime* 
beHs  when  water  is  thrown  upon  them ;  aiut  this  exhalation  o^ 
rtpour  continued,  in  a  greater  of  icflfcr  degree,  till  the  ibil  was 
completely  faturated  with  moifture. 

F  f  a  Umlex 
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I  .'Undef  <di4«(e':circunittiinottt,  when '  putrid  rfliluvia  fmmcd  to 
-iflue  frofaarery'paiE  of  iKc  iuifac^,  it  was  not  Ici  be  eipc^nl 
that  tlie.wl)4st, Crop  Cjiilii  ckMpe  tiuni  the  danger  wicli  whith 
it  was  cncompalVcJ.  A p^trelittirTDits  w»c  therefore  entcn»i^ 
cd,  that'  riiO;fialii«!j)i<A(Lf.  iu  ^  fK^ly  anil  tleclining  fVate,  wfiuU 
faU  chc  6rft.  Ti£liiit»  lo  liw  .peiViltucc  which  raged  in  the  itne- 
/plieiei  and  the  rcfulr  iligncl  ih*i  tliefe  apprelienlians  weretM 
wdl  founded}  a&,  witli  the  exception  of  the-coatl  UaA?^  pnlWvtii 
bf  refrelhinf;  air  froin  ihe  fc.i,  every  6cU  of  ihc  defL-riptioi)  tM- 
cd.tOi  nanie}y,  diafc  of  ibft  lo.im,  fjn<L,  and  thin  clay  oi>kciJ  will 
reat-cai(hf  wa»»  id  a  greaier  or  kiln  dcgicct  atcwk^l  by  onUn- 
Had  not  fntootti' duli'i^d  wheats  b<.-<:H  icfincrally  iova,  it  may  k 
.received-aImoft':S$  a  certainty,  that  a  liugie  ful.!  would  not  lw«c 
efcaped.  We-knot*  of  itoiit:  of  tlic  iKick  dtaiHd  or  •wjOoHy-cMol 
.wheata  but  what  felt  vi^itpg  to  miiiWw  in  its  moll  3gg»fite<l 
.fliape.  Al  for  the  Imooth  ebalfctt  v^ricties^  ilicir  faffty  dcpcmi«l 
entirely  iifxm  tibe  nature  of  the  foil  whidi  they  occupied,  and  tbcit 
-condition  at  the  time  when  the  r<iiiiy  wcalhcr  comoicnecd- 

Hete  it  may  he  remarked,  thuu^b  mildew  i«  a  dilcafe  all4- 
■gcther  unknovn. during  dry  weather,  tlut  perhapti  it  ig  onlyindff 
feafonsitsievnity  is  molt  ltril(inj;ly  difplayed,  of  it&  baneful  cuft- 
i'e<)aenceaiiwll.Cu(nplcit:ly  e\cmpliried.  In  very  warm  aiid  dif 
fcafons,  tuft  often  appears  upon  the  Uraw,  bcougbt  on,  it  wu'i' 
feein,  by  the  plants  bcin^  Ituaied  of  nouiininiem,  efpcCiAlly  tbcd: 
occupying  a  faf t  or  thin  foil.  Mow,  if  humid  wcittber  icis  la 
vben  the.planu  arc  in  ibis  dcbilitateil  Itate,  aikd  conitiities  {or  tn^ 
confiderable  length  of  time,  ihu  difeafe  called  mildew  incvitablf 
foHowa,  M  ma  fully  proved  this  fcafon  in  numbcrlefs  iiiAaoces. 

From  what  we  have  fjid,  a  dillin^ion  may  eafdy  be  drawabt- 
twixt  the  di&afe  called  mildtw,,,wl!tch  may  be  caufulrred  »i  • 
jDoital  diftcmpei.  and  the  difea'fe  whish  this  feafon  alTctled  ibe 
one  ha|ll|#'Whc.LC  fidds,  and  which  will  iiccelTjrily  affca  wIkX 
fidda  in  every  fc^foti,  wiien  rain  falls  for  any  coiiitderable  IvKgih 
of  time  during  the  procefs  of  maturation-  Mildew  rarely  injure 
thin-chaffsd  wheats,  unlefs  they  are  previoufly  hurt  by  fomc 
other  caufe.'  When  the  ftraw  is  clean  and  healthy  colouiad— 
when  the  carta  yellow,  and  of  a  golden  afpe£i,  it  may  with  tnilb 
be  prouoonced,  that  mildew  has  iiot  taken  place,  though,  bimiv- 
.ada  may  have  occurred  in  the  ear  during  the  pTocefH^  of  hlooo- 
ing' and' filling;,  but,  when  the  draw  is  black  or  difcoiuurtrd,  break- 
ing eaSly  into  fragments  when  forcibly  touched,  and  carryiof;  an 
carrfoft  to  the  fci^l,  and  containing  little  fubltance,  there  is  alwajn 
IoIhI  CMili;  to. believe,  that  it  has  been  vifited  cither  by  blight  or  by 
inildeW».orperiuips  by  both  difordera.  Blight,  we  coufidcr  to  be 
la  Jifufft.whicb  may  feize  upon  the  llalk  at  an  eatly  pcriudj  gcn*- 
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rally  before  the  bloflbming  procofs  Takes  place.-  MlUiew,  on  the 
coiiirary,  does  iiot  appear  till  the  bloilbniing  proccls  is  corupleted, 
w)m  n  the  young  grain  is  forming-  in  the  cups  of  the  ear,  whicli 
n.iturc  has  prepared  for  its  abode  during  the  procefs  of  maturation. 
If  rl'.t  (lalk  of  the  plant  is  attacked  by  mildew  when  in  that  lUge^ 
cimilation  Hops  immediateiy,  and  food  for  nourilhing  the  young 
a!il  trrnder  grain  is  withheld  and  abftradled.  The  extent  of  thefc 
cvdii  is  regulited  very  much  by  the  llrength  of  the  plants  at  the 
ti'i^c  cf  attack,  by  the  nature  of  the  foil  on  which  they  are  pro- 
ducc^d,  and  not  a  little  by  the  fituation  and  expofu^e  of  the  iield 
wijercon  they  arc  cultivated.  Gei.erally  fpcaking,  fmall  rnciofurcs 
arc  more  liable  to  blight  and  mih!cw  than  large  ones  ;  and  fields 
with  a  foutiitrn  ixpolure  are  more  i:pt?U>  receive  difcafe,  than  thoie 
lying  in  a  contriry  direclion.  *» 

^icry  2  W.'.en  did  mildew  firfl  make  its  appearance,  and  what 
was  t!ie  progrtls  ? 

Anj-wcr,  The  firil  violent  and  general  rain  was  on  the  24th 
Juiy  \  and,  in  four  days  thereafter,  it  was  difcovered  that  the 
wheats  were  in  a  ftatc  of  danger.  The  earlieil  fymptoms  were 
ictogniz/d  when  a  multitude  of  infefts  took  poiTeflion  of  the  ear 
of  the  plants,  which  they  feemed  to  devour  with  the  greatell  avi- 
dity. In  this  Itage,  mildew  was  not  difcernible,  though  a  doubt 
cannot  be  entertained  but  that  the  feeds  of  diftafe  were  by  that 
time  fown,  winch  afterwards  was  to  burft  forth  with  dreadful  fe- 
vcrity.  It  is  dilRcult  to  fay  how,  or  in  what  manner  thefe  infedls 
were  produced,  though  it  is  believed  that  the  warmnefs  of  the 
ground,  when  the  r  lins  commenced,  joined  to  the  fultrinefs  of  the 
weather  at  the  time,  occafioncd,  in  fome  meafure,  a  kind  of  pu- 
tridity in  all  plants,  and  that  infedls  were  thereby  brought  into 
aftion,  fomething  in  the  fame  way  as  takes  place  upon  ^«ry  kind 
of  decayed  fubttance,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  But  it  was 
not  upon  fields  whtre  infcfls  were  difcerned,  that  miU^nr  was  af- 
terwards found  to  be  moil  prevalent.  That  fatal  diitemper  was 
chiefly  found  in  fields  which  were  not  lodged,  efpecially  thofe  of 
a  light  foft  foil,  debilitated  by  the  previous  drought,  and  unable 
to  bear  up  againll  its  attacks.  Few  people  were  aware  of  the  ma- 
lady before  the  fecond  week  of  Auguit,  when  the  ftraw  aflumed 
a  blackifii  appearance  ;  after  which,  the  grain  made  no  further  im- 
provement. In  fad,  the  longer  that  it  flood  upon  the  ground, 
both  flraw  and  grain  feemed  to  become  worfe,  which  gives  caufe 
to  prefume  that  mildewed  wheat  ought  to  be  cut  as  foou  as  poili- 
ble  after  the  diftafe  is  difcovered. 

Query  tJ.  What  was  the  state  of  the  weatlicr  when  mildew  first 
appeared,  and  during  its  progress  } 

Afiswer.  The  weather  was  excessively  wet,  from  the  Sl-th 
July  to  the  l:Jth  August;  and,  during  the  wetness,  there  was 
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dkcr,    however,  dU  not  l  irogrcss   of   mildew.    11m 

dtaraHt'by  the  time  of  itt  a  id  got  such  a  hold  of  tht 

j^aot  u  to  render  it  inomblef  t  -i  tne  fields  free  of  mildcir 
were  undoubtedly  greatly  benefi  i  '  a  return  of  sunshine  lad 
drought. 

Qum  *.    Did  you  trytny  measures  to  prerent  the 
of  mildewf  and  were  mfid  diem  of  use  ? 

^n^wtr.  To  .the  b«^  of  our  knowledge,  no  meal 
attempted  to  prarent  tne  progress  of  mildew  i  nor  do  « 
think  diat  any  thing  can  M-  done,  to  retard  or  impede  tbe 
progreis  of  that  baneful  discrrlcr,  after  it  has  once  appeared. 
Mildew,  in  fact,  ii  a  Krpng  anil  viuleiu  consumption  of  the  wbol« 
plant]  utiich  mayt  to  a  certain  I'xteDt,  be  prcveiited,  but  cannot 
DC  removed,  after  the  disease  Ii.is  tsl  ea  f.Yst  hoM  of  the  patient. 
TTie  only  preventive*  which  we  know  of  are,  thin  aowing,  and 
the  i««  of  the '  MiooUi-ehalUt!  wh  ats.  By  thin  sowtng,  rt« 
roots  of  the  jriant  get  a  good  liold  of  the  ground,  and  send  fortti 
stronger  stems  or  stalks*  which  r  ;  adverse  wcatlier  }  and,  bf 
natng  smooth-chaffed  wheats,  moisture  is  in  some  measure  prt- 
rented  from  lodging  or  hangir^  upon  the  ear,  vhile  the  grata  ii 
better  ezpoaed  to  the  air,  and  receives  morebene6t  from  sunslnne, 
than  if  placed  in  a  cup  dosely  covered  with  a  thick  chaff,  and  it' 
privea  of  these  advantages* 

Qjitrif  &.  Did  mifdew  attack  particular  soils  ;  or  was  it  uni- 
versal over  your  whole  crops  of  wheat  ? 

Annetr,  The  real  mildew  attacked  particular  soils,  juch 
•*s  soft  loams,  poor  gnr'Is*  ;md  thin  clays  j  soils,  which  nei- 
ther contain  much  vegeuble  mittcr,  nor  are  naturally  calculatfd 
for  producing  good  wheat  crops.  But  the  general  disease  which 
OCCasioMd  bnTcnneas,  even  where  the  smallest  traces  of  milJev 
were  not  rfiseemtble,  prevailed  upon  every  kind  of  soil,  with  the 
partial  e^iception  of  some  of  the  coast  lands,  which,  it  is  presum- 
ed, were  saved,  as  alrcKly  mentioned,  by  the  bonefici^  influence 
of  sea-air  cottnteracting  the  effects  of  an  unhealthy  atmosphere. 
Even  half  of  the  inland  districts  were,  peihaps,  fiee  of  blight  anri 
mildew,  tljough  no  part  of  them  were  completely  filled  ;  nor  even 
the  very  best  so  proouctive  at  might  have  been  expected,  had  the 
wet  weather  not  intervened. 

Qirn^  6.  J)id  fhe  disease  attack  particular  ktiids  of  wheat ;  or 
f  11  sorts  I 

Ansvitr,      None  of  the   ihick-cbaffed  scaped  |   but 

few  of    thetti.    comparatively   speaking,  ■    culdvated. 
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<hiefly  where  the  plants  were  previously  stunted  in  their  growthf 
i>j  the  violent  drought  which  prevailed  from  18th  June  to  20th 
July.  The  variety  called  creeping  wheats  it  is  believed,  met  with 
no  injury,  owing  to  the  strength  of  its  roots.  In  sonj^  instances, 
iChe  produce  per  acre  of  this  variety  doubled  what  was  obtained 
from  adjcdning  fields  €own  with  the  ordinary  kind  of  seed,  though 
of  like  soil,  and  equally  well  cultivated. 

Querff  7.  Was  your  wheat  sown  in  autumn,  or  spring  ;  and 
did  mildew  attack  both  equally? 

Answer.  Nearly  the  whole  61  my  wheat  was  sown  in  au- 
tumn, and  the  early  part  of  winter  3  only  a  few  acres  being 
reserved  for  the  spring  season.  1  had  very  litfle  mildew  on 
any  of  it,  though  the  whole  turns  out  one  fourth  short  of  my 
usual  produce.  The  acres  sown  in  spring  yielded  wheat  of 
good  quality,  though,  like  the  rest,  short  in  quantity.  I  had  two 
fields  of  sbftish  soil  partially  attacked  by  mildew.  These  fields 
blowed,  or  left  the  ground,  during  the  April  frosts,  but  filled  up 
afterwards,  though  kept  back  in  tfcir  growth  by »the  tillering  pro- 
cess. To  this  circumstance  mildew  may,  with  some  -trnth,  be 
attributed.  The  grain,  of  course,  blossomed  irregularly^  and  most 
of  it  was  just  set  when  the  rains  commeticed:;  consequently,  in 
that  weak  state,  was  easily  cut  off,  or,  at  -least,  was  subjected  to 
injury,  at  a  time  when  it  had  little  ability  to  make  resistance. 

Ouery  b.  Was  any  of  your  wheat  of  the  bearded  sort,  whicli^ 
it  is  sjjd,  is  not  liable  to  mildew? 

Ansiver,  I  had  no  bearded  wheats  nor  would  I  sow  that 
variety  for  a  continuation  of  years^,  were  I  thereby  to  be  guaran- 
teed from  mildew.  This  disease  rarely  prevails  more  than  once 
in  four  years ;  therefore,  the  want  of  value  in  bearded  wheat 
during  the  whole  period,  would  be  an  excessive  premium  for  se- 
curity in  the  year  wherein  mildew  appeared.  The  whole  wheat 
which  I  had  iif  crop  was  of  the  thin-chaffed  sort,  reared  by  that 
able  and  inrelligent  agriculturist  Mr  Hunter  of  Tynefield  in  East 
XiOthian,  which,  to  me,  appears  to  be  the  safest  and  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  varieties  that  are  cultivated.  I  have  this  year 
tried  the  iretvhig  wheat  on  an  improved  moorish  soil,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  character  bestowed  by  those  who  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  it,  namely,  that  it  keeps  the  ground,  and  is  not  so 
easily  thrown  out  as  many  other  varieties. 

Qtiery  9.  Are  your  fields  enclosed,  or  open  ;  and  were  they 
both  equally  subject  to  the  disorder  ? 

.  Answer.  My  fields  are  all  enclosed,  though,  as  the  enclosures 
;)re  large,  I  am  not  inclined  to  place  much  stress  upon  that 
;circumstance.  So  far  as  relates  to  my  case,  I  may  add,  that  the 
highest  and  most  exposed  fields  were  those  that  suffered  most 

rf*  injury  J 
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injury  ;  and,  being  of  soft  soil,  the  doctrine  inculcated  in  a  pre- 
vious query  is  thereby  supported  and  established,  in  so  far  as 
my  experience  and  testimony  can  give  it  any  weight. 

Q//rrj/  10.  Was  any  part  of  your  wheat  crops  exempted  from 
dibcase  ;  and  if  so,  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  exemption  ? 

yi/tjwtr.  Three- fourths  of  my  wheat  crop  were  perfectly 
free  of  mildew  ;  atul  I  can  only  attribute  the  exemption  to  the 
])l;uits  being  in  full  health  and  vigour  when  the  rainj  wea- 
thi*r  commenced.  The  parts  where  mildew  showed  itsel/f  were 
those  of  a  soft  soil,  which,  as  already  said,  had  thrown  out  the 
pl.mts  in  April,  and  were  in  a  languishing  condition  at  the  con- 
i:lubian  of  the  violent  drought.  Had  the  whole  of  my  wheats 
hc^cn  upoji  a  similar  soil,  and  in  a  similar  condition,  I  apprehend 
that  the  like  consequences  would  Iiave  happened  to  erery  field. 

(Jiterij  1 1 .  Have  you  ever  experienced  mildews  before  upon 
your  farm  ;  atul  d(^  you  recollect  any  particular  circumstances 
regarilitig  those  mildews  ? 

JfunutT.  1  have  repeatedly  experienced  mildew  upon  my 
farm,  wlien  the  thick- chafTed  M'heats  were  customarily  sown; 
but  rarely  since  the  varieties  presently  used  were  mtroduc- 
cd.  In  178'J,  1  suflered  severely  from  a  series  of  rains  in  July 
;.iid  August  \  so  did  1  in  ITST,  when  I  sowed  only  thick-chaffed 
v.hc.it.  liut  my  greatest  loss  was  in  1799,  with  the  same  kind  of 
•  '^'M  \  which  determined  me  to  make  a  partial  change  ;  and  the 
<  \pi  v'.«T.ce  s"nci?  gaintd  caused  me  to  give  up  thick-chaffed 
wli'-.ils  aliOjif/ilicr. 

1  ucullcct  a  partiiular  circumstance  in  L'^Ol,  when  the  woolly- 
t\.i('d  or  thick  chailcd  wheats  were  completely  mildewed,  though 
r^iii..  of  any  consequence  did  not  fall  at  the  time  when  the  mil- 
vlv'w  appeared.  One  evening  about  the  end  of  July,  a  little  before 
.sunset,  a  linck  fog  came  oil*  the  sea,  and  hui^g,  through  the  night, 
upon  all  the  lower  grr)unds.  'J 'he  fog  was  dispelled  next  morning 
by  a  hot  sun,  though  without  any  wind  ;  after  which,  the  stalks 
(  1  leaves  of  the  plant  assumed  a  contracted  and  frigid  appearance. 
In  a  vlay  or  two  therealter,  a  kind  of  black  ring  seemed  to  sur- 
iv.ii  id  tli(j  neck  of  the  stalk  immediately  below  the  ear,  which,  of 
tovirse,  cheeleil  circulation,  ami  impc«icd  thi.'  progress  of  nou- 
rihn.cnt  Irotii  t!u-  root  to  rli-j  ear.  !■:  der  i.hese  circumstances, 
\\\^'  wiu^le  ])laHt  became  sickly  a:vJ  cni.u  iated,  and  ultimately  fur- 
,.i;;..\;  j^rain  of  imperfect  quality,  bit.idos  causing  a* great  sliort* 
ri.ihin;;  (jf  (ju  intity,  when  conipared  with  wheat  of  the  thinr 
c-'jaiieil  vaileufs  winch  grew  on  t!:;*  ^.:nie  Held. 

(^'/,. /\  l!2.  \\  I.it  w.is  dene  v.irh.  the  crop  ;  and  how  does  the 
:.ir.i\v  avswer,  either  as  food  fi-r  cattle,  o.x  icT  litter  ? 

A.7.' ■*/•<;•.     All  mildewed  wheat  necessarily  furnishes  flour  of 

inferior 
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inferior  quality ;  being  hardly  fit  for  baking  into  loaf-bread, 
and  only  calculated  for  biscuit  and  the  like.  The  straw  is  also 
very  poor  food  for  cattle  ;  its  nutritive  powers  being  exhaust- 
ed and  lost  by  the  eirects  of  disease.  It  may  do  tolerably  well  for 
litter,  as,  owing  to  its  softness,  moisture  is  absorbed  with  more 
facility  j  but,  if  m.ide  into  dung  by  itself,  the  heap  is  of  less  va- 
lue, in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  mildew  which  attacked 
the  straw,  and  the  period  at  which  disease  had  appeared. 

Qut:rif  13.     Have  your  crops  of  wheat  been  rttacked  by  the 
smut,  or  suffered  from  being  lodged  ;  and  to  what  extent  ? 

Ansiuer.     Smut  is  a  very  different   disorder   from  blight   or 
mildew,  and  arises  from  a  defect  in  the  parental  seed  ;  whereas 
the  otiier  diseases    proceed  from  an   unhealtl^y  atmosphere,  at 
a  time  when  the  plant  is  in  particular  stages  of  its  growth.     If 
wheat  used  foir  seed  is  suflicientiv  pickled,  it  matters  little,  so  far 
as  respects  smut,  what  kind  of  weather  happens  afterwards,  or. 
whether  the  crop  is  lodged  or  not.     None  of  these  circumstances 
occasion  smut ;  though  it  is  very  probable  that,  where  sufficient 
pickling  is  neglected,  smut  may  spread  more  widely  in  an  adverse 
than  in   a  favourable  season.     A  certain  class  of  agriculturists 
consider  pickling  of  seed-wheat  as  a  branch  of  the  quack  system, 
and  bcotow  something  likci  contempt  upon  those  who  practise  it. 
U'he  real  practical  farmer  will  not  act  in  this  way.     He  judges,  ' 
th  It   a   practice   sanctioned  by  long  experience  is  not  to  be  re- 
nounced,  merely  because  its  effect  in  preventing  disease  cannot 
be  satisrictorily  described.    He  acts  correctly,  when  arguing  from 
effect  to  c  luse,  instead  of  reasoning  against  the  utility  of  pickling, 
merely  bocause  his  limited  faculties  are  unable  to  comprehend 
liow  it  operates  as  a  preventive  against  smut.     It  is  known  for  a 
certainty,  that  the  steeping  or  sprinkling  of  seed-wheat  with  cer- 
tain ingredients  effectually  prevents  the  crop  from  being  smutted  ; 
therefore,  he  is  a  foolish  man  indeed  who  refuses  to  use  those  in- 
gredients, for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  cannot  account  how 
and  in  what  way  they  are  to  be  of  benefit. 

With  regard  to  the  other  branch  of  the  query,  I  answer,  that  a 
part  of  my  wheat  was  lodged,  nay,  even  locked  to  the  ground ; 
but  that,  except  some  sprouting,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  receiv- 
ed any  material  evil  from  these  circumstances.  In  fact,  the  stand- 
ing wheat  seemed  most  injured  ;  and,  as  already  said,  the  chief 
injury  was  occasioned  by  the  weakness  and  debility  of  the  wheats 
upon  certain  soils,  which  disabled  them  from  resisting  the  dis- 
ease. 

Query  14.  Did  the  mildew  atrack  any  of  your  other  crops; 
and,  if  it  did,  had  it  the  same  appearance  and  effects  ? 

Answer.     Some  of   the   oat-lields  were   partially  mildewed ; 

but 
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milcIewM ;  but  oats,  being  a  k        sf 

Imrt  even  by  excessive  wetness.      J  jbt  •*— ■■  - 

mstances,  were  considered  to  have  e  ea  iatti^H  %\iX'i 
of  this  grain  was  completely  out  of  aai  ■  before  the  rains  trri*-^ 
*A.  Perh;ip3  a  want  of  sunshine  and  :  is  ^tlifie  detritncntal  to, 
tmth  i^heat  and  barley,  though,  as  the  liist-ircntioued  grain  t 
further  forward  in  growth  than  the  wheat,  when  the  wet  wenihcT 
•et  in,  the  lose  sustained  was  proportionally  much  inferior.  Hltf 
tiie  rains  been  eight  or  Ten  <lays  later  in  the  season,  it  is  hi^Mf 

ftrobable  that  wheat  wouM  not  have  been  more  injured  than  bat* 
ey.  A  delay  of  that  exient  would  have  permitted  almost  every' 
field  to  becompletriy  filk-d;  and  this  being  the  case,  no  orhn' 
danger  could  have  arisen  from  wet  ss  eicept  sprouting,  whidip' 
CO  do(ibt>  of  itself  U  a  very  serious  t* 

Upon  the  whole,  it  deserves  to  be  ed,  that  the  public  aW 
undoubtedly  much  (Aliged  to  the  1  i  »ble  genitemjn  who  hj^ 
called  their  attention  to  a  subject  coi  lly  Jf  the  first  impotpl 

ancc  i  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  througn  his  active  erertions,  4~ 
body  of  information  will       g;  si    icient  to  enlighten  aoA 

instruct  the  farmer  concemi  tne  o  a  1  heahhiest  seed-wbeaV 
and  the  way  and  manner  in  i  tl       grain  may  be  nsost  stto^ 

cessfully  cukivated.  K.    ' 

TO  TUG  CONSDCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEk's  USGAZIME.  ^ 

Om  Sawt  and  athtr  Dut^iei  in  UHiNtt.  -• 

Cut,  '* 

In  the  Thirfy-third  Number  of  your  useful  Maga:zine,  page  Iffi 
t  ubserve  some  important  observations  of  Sir  John  SincUir,  B^i 
ronet,  on  the  interesting  subject,  of  mjking  impartial  and  pntffl 
ticat  inquiry  retpccting  the  best  kinds  nf  seed  wheat,  and  AkI 
cause  of  smut,  and  other  diseases  to  which  that  grain  is  liable. 

On  this  subject,  parttcatarly  smut,  many  able  pens  hax-e  bee 
employed;  but,  is  yet,  all  have  failed  in  finding  out  the  tn 
taase  of  that  disease.  Happily,  however,  a  pieveutire  has  bw 
■Kiund,  '  which,  for  a  trifling  expense,  insures  the  most  igni 
rant  farmer  against  the  baneful  effects  of  its  destructive  influi^ncj 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  if  the  real  cause  of  smut  in  » 
tvas  once  found  out,  the  necessity  of  pickling  would  be^i 
cessary,  as  it  would  only  be  requisite  to  remove  the  cause,  and  d 
effect  of  course  would  cease. 


•  Pickling  well  with  old  stale  chanaberlec,  ; 

*  'ime,  is  the  most  certain  prercodve  tiwt 
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I  cordially  agree  with  the  worthy  Baronet,  that  old  wheat  used 
for  seed  is  less  liable  to  smut  than  new,  and  particularly  if  old 
thrashed  ;  *  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  confess,  that  I  h^re  ne- 
ver yet  been  able  to  learn  from  my  own  practice,  or  from  infor* 
mation  that  I  could  rely  upon,  that  the  use  of  old  wheat  is  so  sure 
a  prerentive  against  the  smut  as  pickling ;  and  I  presume  it  is 
generally  understood,  that  there  is  a  greatej*  risk  in  pickling 
old  wheat  than  there  is  in  new,  particularly  if  it  stands  any  length 
of  time  in  the  sacks  between  the  time  of  pickling  and  sowing,  f 
Old  wheat  being  entirely  deprived  of  its  unripe  moisture,  and 
other  dampness  which  new  wheat  is  liable  to,  sucks  in,  or  im- 
bibes, too  much  of  the  pickle,  and  thereby  kills  the  gjim  in  both 
the  diseased  and  healthy  grains,  which  is  not  the  case  with  new  ; 
for  the  healthy  will  not  imbibe  so  much  as  to  hurt  the  gum,  whilst 
a  small  portion  of  the  pickle  destroys  the  diseased  altogether,  and 
leaves  the  strong  to  produce  a  healthy  offspring.  Therefore,  I 
have  always  practised  sowing  new  wheat  in  preference  to  old,  as 
I  never  yet  could  come  to  the  resolution  of  sowing  wheat  with- 
out pickling,  (except  a  small  quantity  in  making  out  a  field, 
which  I  always  found  to  be  less  or  more  smutted,  and  in  cme  other 
case  which  I  will  mention  afterwards),  and  can  safely  say,  from 
a  practice  of  thirty  years,  that  I  never  suffered  one  shilling  a  year 
from  smut,  although  a  partial  ear  has  sometimes  been  found  in 
a  field  after  common  picklings  ;  but  whenever  I  was  at  the  pains 
of  '.vashing  cle.in,  and  swimming  off  all  the  light  and  diseased 
grai!is,  previous  to  pickling,  such  a  thing  as  a  smutted  ear  could 
not  be  found  by  the  most  minute  examination.  \  In  perform- 
ing this  operation,  the  wheat  is  put  into  a  large  tub,  and  covered 
well  with  water,  stirring  it  with  a  broom,  or  any  other  thing  that 
wi?!  clean  the  ^%  heat,  and  make  the  light  come  to  the  top,  which 
must  be  carefully  skimmed  off,  changing  the  water  until  it  comes 

off 


•  It  is  well  known  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  that  oats  are 
more  li  ihle  to  the  smut  upon  some  soils  than  upon  others;  in  which 
<:ase,  old  thr.iblicd  seed  is  less  subject  to  the  disease  than  new,  al- 
thougli  the  seed  be  tiic  same,  and  both  grown  in  one  field.  Why  not 
the  s;inie  efTcct  up(m  old  thraslied  wheat  ?  I  have  seen  the  effects  up- 
on the  former,  but  never  tried  it  upon  the  latter. 

f  I  have  known  a  crop  totally  lost  by  pickling  old  wheat ;  but 
never  knew  youni:;  seed  hurt  in  the  least,  although  I  have  kept  it  se- 
veral weeks  between  pickling  and  sowing  ;  on  which  account  alone, 
I  always  prefer  new  seed,  and  never  omit  pickling. 

\  I  have  known  some  use  sea-water,  and  others  common  water 
with  as  much  salt  as  to  make  an  t^'g  swim  for  a  pickle,  and  have  se- 
veral times  heard  of  its  failing  in  preventing  smut ;  from  which  it 
was  concluded  by  tlicse,  that  all  pickling  v»'as  uncertain. 
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nfi"  ns  (loan  as  m lion  put  on,  stirring  and  skimming  every  time 
ih.o  wju  r  if,  changed  ;  «iltcr  which,  piokle  in  the  common  way. 

I  w  111  jii>t  mention  a  ciicumstance  that  happened  in  my  neigh- 
bouihooii  a  few  years  aj^o,  which  shows  the  singular  effect  of 
wasliing  and  pickling  wheat.  A  farmer  who  occupies  a  small 
farin,  had  his  wheat  so  much  smutted,  that  he  had  to  apply  to  a 
neighbour  for  clean  seed  llis  farm  is  a  wet  clay  soil ;  and  ithap- 
pched  that  his  land  waji  ready,  and  the  seed  could  not  be  got  for 
a  few  days ;  from  wliich  cause,  he  was  doubtful  of  losing  the 
s.MSon,  tliore  bting  a  great  appearance  of  rnin.  In  this  case, 
a  particular  ac<]uaintance  of  mine,  and  a  great  advocate  for  wash- 
ing clean,  as  well  as  picklinij,  happened  to  come  in  the  Wriy, 
v/Iio  advibf^d  him  to  take  his  own  smutted  wheat,  and  wash, 
swim,  a:ul  pi  kle  as  above  described,  with  particular  injunctions 
to  bo  careful  in  doing  it  well,  which  he  did  ;  but  in  sowing 
out  the  field,  he  want  d  a  small  tjuantity,  which  lie  went  and 
look  from  the  s.inie  seed,  and  sowed  it  without  either  picklmg 
or  wasiiing.  TJie  part  of  the  field  sown  with  seed  washed 
and  pickled,  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  chance-ear,  clear  of 
sn'^ut ;  but,  of  the  small  quantity  sown  in  its  natural  state,  more 
ihan  two  thirds  were  inlected.  I  have  seen  smutted  wheat  sown, 
iifter  being  pickled  in  the  cominon  way  \  but  never  knew  any 
good  efiects,  except  in  the  case  above  mentioned.  *  From  the 
niany  well  attested  facts  the  public  have  been  favoured  with  re- 
fpecting  the  utility  of  pickling  seed  wheat,  I  have  often  wonder- 
ed ihiit  the  practice,  long  erenow,  has  not  become  general  over 
;!ie  wiu>l''  kingdom. 

1  p'.e.sunie  that  good  dressing  is  essentially  necessary  previous 
to  pickling',  when  washing  is  omitted,  by  which  means  the  un- 
hocTliliy  i\i\d  tiiseascd  grains  are  separated  from  the  strong.  /In 
this  cat^e,  the  pickle  has  only  to  act  as  an  antidote  against  the 
iiiioctij!!  of  the  difjcase,  without  runnifig  tlie  risk  of  curing  the 
(ii soasi  (i ;  luit  washing  well  and  swimming,  is  the  most  effectual 
V.  ay  of  s.pavating  the  clean  from  the  unclean  ;  therefore,  I  am  of 
i>;Mni^'n  th::r  pickling,  keeping  for  a  considerable  time  in  aheap 
l>jtweon  thrashing  and  sowing,  and  kiln-drying  gently,  all  tend 
t  >  j)ro(hue  the  same  elFect,  although  not  all  powerful  alite  ;  for 
in  :'jl  tlu'se  cases  it  will  be  found,  tiiat  the  weak  and  diseased 
;:i.jln..  {  A'iiich  would  vegetate  and  grow  if  deposited  in  the  ground 
immediaii-lv  after  being  thrashed,  without  being  a  little  kiln-dry- 
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'  I  do  net  mintio'.i  this  ;is  ad\ising  any  one  to  sow  diseased  seed. 
1  <:\ly  slate  llie  iact,  that  every  farmer  may  be  sensible  of  the  utili- 
ty in  pickling  seed  wheat,  and  he  ]>nuif  against  the  dangerous  doc- 
^'■ine  (»}"  llif.-j,  who  ii'-tert  that  plckli:^^  is  au  old  \vife's  fable. 
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ly,  the  stntc  of  the  land,  seed  not  properlj  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate ;  or  from  some  particular  kind  of  weather  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  crop,  when  joined  by  the  other  causes ;  or  from  im- 
proper cropping  with  that  grain.  I  have  often  seen  injudicious 
cropping  with  wheat  produce  blight,  and  particularly  if  doe  [ 
attention  was  not  paid  to  intervening  crops.  I  have  also  seen  ' 
two  kinds  of  seed  in  one  field,  the  one  blighted  and  the  other 
not ;  and,  upon  parts  differently  cultivated,  the  one  blighted  and 
tlie  other  not,  though  both  were  in  the  same  field. 

The  subject  being  of  great  importance,  I  would  like  to  see  it 
investigated  by  some  one  more  able  for  the  task  than  myself;  as 
the  more  I  know  of  practical  farming,  the  more  I  am  satisfied 
that  additional  information  is  necessary,  before  we  can  argue  with 
precision  concerning  the  diseases  of  wheat  \  and  as  this  grain  it 
now  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  almost  every  quarter  of  tbtf 
island,  the  utility  of  investigation  needs  no  demonfttrationtf  I 
am,  &c. 

A  Lanirkshihe  Farmer. 


^mm 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Observations  concerning  Limestone  and  Limestone  Gravel. 

Sir, 

You  can  give  the  subjoined  observations  a  place  in  your  Ma* 
gazine,  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  it ;  and  if  they  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  meet  your  approbation,  and  that  of  the  public,  I 
may  probably,  at  some  future  period,  trouble  you  with  the  fruit 
of  my  reflections  on  other  subjects  connected  with  agriculture. 
You  will  readily  perceive  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing 
for  the  press;  but,  if  I  am  sufHciently  understood,  it  is  all! 
aim  at. 

The  benefit  of  any  substance  used  as  a  manure,  must  in  all 
probability  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  its  solubility  in  water. 
Had  the  Highland  Society  attended  to  this,  I  think  it  probable 
they  never  would  have  offered  a  premium  for  the  invention  of  a 
machine  for  pounding  limestone,  and  reducing  it  to  the  ofdinary 
size  of  calcareous  gravel.  We  know  that  quicklime  is  complete* 
ly  soluble  in  water ;  and  though,  indeed,  in  common  language^ 
limestone  is  held  to  be  insoluble  in  water  or  in  air,  yet  eiperieiioc 
seems  to  prove,  that  it  does  undergo  a  gradual,  but  very  slow 
decomposition,  from  the  united  action  of  both.  I  am  not  igfic^ 
rant  that  quicklime  will  gradually  saturate  itself  with  carbonic 
acid,  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  when  it  will  no  longer  be 
luble  in  water  *,  and  that,  even  after  it  has  been  dissolved  in 

ter. 
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ter.  It  willy  by  attracting  the  same  principle,  separate  itself  from 
that  combination,  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  compound ;  but^ 
from  its  solubility  in  water,  a  great  part  of  the  qiucklime  will,  in 
the  first  pUce,  be  much  more  intimately  diffused  through  the 
soil ;  nor  will  it,  when  ploughed  into  the  ground,  be  speedily  sa- 
turated with  carbonic  acid,  as  its  communication  with  the  air  will 
be  in  a  great  measure  cut  off.  I  am  also  aware,  that  limestone 
gravel  may  enter  into  combination  with  many  other  substances  it 
may  meet  with  in  the  soil ;  but  quicklime  has  this  advantage,  I 
suppose,  in  at  least  an  equal  degree,  besides  the  great  advantage 
mentioned  above.  ^  We  also  know,  that  all  substances  enter  into 
combination  with  others  the  more  readily,  in  proportion  as  their 
parts  are  more  intimately  divided.  No  mechanical  action  can  di- 
vide the  parts  of  limestone  in  any  degree  equal  to  what  takes 
place  on  slaking  lime  properly  burned.  And  this  leads  me  to 
make  a  remark  of  much  practical  utility,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  escaped  writers  on  agriculture,  and  farmers  in  gene- 
ral, viz.  that,  supposing  a  farmer  to  be  situated  near  two  lime 
quarries,  the  stone  of  one  of  which  affords,  by  analysis,.  80  per 
lent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  pure  limestone,  and  that  of  the 
other  D8,  and  putting  the  difference  of  carriage  out  of  the  ques- 
tion }  or,  supposing  both  to  be  laid  down  in  heaps  upon  his  field, 
at  a  price  in  exact  proportion  to  their  difi^rent  qualities,  that  is 
to  say,  when  1 00  bolls  of  the  one  should  cost  ninety-eight  half- 
crowns,  100  bolls  of  the  other  should  cost  only  eighty  v — yet 
would  the  purchaser  of  the  inferior  lime  be  a  very  considerable 
loser  ;  because  coarse  limestone,  when  burned^  does  not  fall,  up« 
on  being  slaked,  into  nearly  so  (kie  a  powder  as  that  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  and  cannot,  therefore,  so  readily  enter  into  combi- 
nation with  the  different  principles  in  the  soiL  If  it  could  be 
supposed  to  do  so,  nowever,  in  any  reasonable  length  of  time, 
it  would  in  some  respects  appeac  to  be  little  more  than  the  loss  of 
the  interest  of  the  money ;  but  the  truth,  I  am  afraid,  is,  that  a 
great  part  of  it  is  buried  below  the  reach  of  vegetation,  before  it 
operates  at  all.     Had  farmers  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  the 

rationalt 

♦  Will  not  quicklime  combine  with  animal  ahd  %-egetabIe  oils,  to 
form  a  compound  something  of  the  nature  of  soap  soluble  in  water? 
and  might  not  advantage  be  taken  of  tliis  circumstance,  in  formings 
composts  with  such  substances  as  the  refuse  of  whale  blubber,  &c.  ? 
and  may  not  its  tendency  to  combine  in  this  way  with  the  oleaginous 
•particles  it  may  meet  with  in  the  soil,  be  one  cause  of  the  fertility 
mduced  by  it  ?  At  any  rate,  notliing  appears  to  me  more  ridicu- 
lous, than  attributing  all  the  effects  <rf  lime  to  a  stimulating;  power, 
tts  I  am  convinced  it  operates,  of  itself,  as  a  powerful  manure,  both 
alooe  and  in  its  combinations. 


i  '  0  ■-  - - 

found  of  great  advantage  to  those  parts  of  the  country  whei 
limestone  gravel  is  found,  if  a  cheap  method  of  burning  or  cal 
ctning  it  could  be  pointed  out.  Living  some  years  ago  in  a  pai 
of  the  country  where  limestone  gravel  as  well  as  limestone  wa 
abundant,  and  observing  that,  when  peats  were  used  as  fuel,  th 
limestones  were  broken  proportionally  small,  on  account  of  th 
les-;  intensity  or  continuance  of  the  heat,  and  knowing,  a  prion 
tliat  the  more  intimately  any  substance  is  divided,  the  more  powei 
fully  will  it  be  acted  upon  by  any  chemical  agent,  it  occurred  t 
mo,  that  many  poor  tenants  in  that  part  of  the  country  (a  High 
hind  dibtrict)  might  aviiil  themselves  of  a  knowledge  of  this  cii 
cunibtance,  in  all  probability,  to  supply  themselves  with  a  goo 
manure  at  a  very  chc;ip  rate,  by  burning  the  limestone  gravel  t 
kilns  built  of  ftal  or  sods,  either  with  sods,  or  such  coarse  peat 
as  were  unfit  for  burning  limestone,  and  driving  out  the  who! 
(kiln  and  all)  upon  the  field  as  a  manure.  It  occurred  to  me  fui 
ther,  that  as  the  best  method  of  improving  heathy  or  rough  swar 
is  by  paring  and  burning,  if  the  limestone  gravel  were  spread  uf 
on  such  ground  a  ye.ir  previous  to  the  operation,  it  would  be 
come,  in  that  time,  by  the  action  of  the  rains,  and  the  progrei 
of  vegetation,  so  intermixed  with  the  roots  of  the  plants,  as  nc 
to  be  separated  from  the  turf  in  the  diiftrent  processes  of  parin: 
and  drying,  and  that  the  heat  produced  in  burning  the  heaps,  i 
made  pretty  large,  would  probably  be  sufficient  for  calcining  th 
limestone  gravel,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it.  I  communj 
cated  my  opinion  upon  the  subject  at  the  time  (the  autumn  o 
liSO'J)  to  a  eontlema!!  whom  I  thoutrht  a  cood  deal  interested  i 
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found  to  answer ;  and,  of  course,  that  it  might  be  productive  of 
great  advantage  in  many  situations,  *  A.  B. 

Khicardifies/tirey  Dec,  25.  1806. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  a  Disorder  ivhich  affects  Cat  fie. 
Sit?, 

It  would  be  doing  me  a  favour,  if  some  one  of  yotir  corrc* 
spondents,  who  have  studied  the  diseases  of  cattle,  would  favour 
the  public,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  with 
some  account  of  the  cause,  nature,  and  cure  of  a  disorder,  which, 
for  these  last  two  years,  has  affected  several  of  my  young  cattle 
of  two  and  three  years  old,  and  for  a  description  of  which  I  have 
in  v.iin  sc^i relied  in  some  of  those  books  which  treat  professedly 
of  the  diseases  of  cattle.  It  would  seem  to  be  seated  in  the 
glands  of  tlie  throat,  and  appears  in  one  or  more  very  large  hard 
tumour^;,  which  never  come  to  suppuration,  but  are  filled  with  a 
solid  substance  very  much  resembling  the  kernels  at  the  root  of  a 
bullock's  tongue.  They  do  not  appear  to  occasion  any  pain  or 
inconvenience  to  the  animal,  except  an  itchiness  and  desire  to 
rub,  wliich  still  further  disfigures  it,  by  often  breaking  the  skin, 
and  exhibiting  the  throat  all  bloody.  Indeed,  those  of  mine  who 
have  boeu  thus  aifectcd,  have  continued  to  thrive  and  fatten  e- 
quail y  well  v/ith  the  rest.  But  it  must  be  obvious,  tliat  they  are 
totally  unfit  to  appear  with  others  in  a  market.  Several  of  my 
noi^libour  farmers  have  suffered  in  their  stock  by  tlie  same  com- 
plaint, and  arp  equally  ignorant  with  myself,  and  desirous  to  be 
informed  of  the  proper  mode  of  treating  it.     I  am,  &c. 

Oc/chr  31.1 807.  A  Reader. 

Vol.  IX.  NO.  3G.  G  g  Td 
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Calcareous  gravel,  whenever  it  iu  found,  might  certainly  be  cal- 
cined with  coarst'  poats,  brurJi\vo(jd,  or  any  kind  of  furze  ;  as,  though 
a  certain  intensity  of  heat  may  be  neccisary,.  yet  it  \\'Ould  require  to 
be  only  (»r  moderate  duration,  (see  Watson's  Chemical  Kssays, 
I'ol.  II.)  This  would  particularly  be  of  much  consequence  when  it 
was  to  be  carried  to  any  distance,  as  a  much  smaller  quantity  would 
jc  necessary,  and  the  weight  of  that  quantity  would  ;dso  be  much 
liminished.  As  it  could  also  he  spread  and  ploughed  in  without 
)eing  slaked,  it  might  be  of  advantage,  in  stiff  soils,  not  only  by 
lividing  and  pulven/.inc:  them  by  its  mechanical  action,  but  also  by 
ibsi^rbinc;'  part  of  their  superfluous  moist ure< 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  on  i/ie  View  of  Perthshire  Husiandrt/m 

Sir, 

Your  correspondent,  on  Perthshire  Husbandry,  (Vol.  VOL 
p.  'Ift^S.)  seems  to  be  a  sensible  man  in  his  own  profession }  bnt| 
when  he  ventures  bevond  it,  he  certainly  laTS  nimself  open  to 
criticism.  Some  of  tne  remarks  that  occurred  to  me^  upon  read- 
ing his  Essay,  I  committed  to  writing ;  and  if  you  think  them 
worthy  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  they  are  very  much  at  your 
service. 

He  says,  '  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  peoplcf  that  the 
climate  of  Scotland  has  become  much  less  genial  than  fbnncrly; 
and,  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  they  argue,  that  many  Idnfa 
of  vegetables  have  grown  in  situations  where  they  cannot  now 
exist.  For  mstance,  the'  remains  of  forests  are  disoovered  on 
hills,  sea-shores,  and  under  mosses,  where  the  ezposote  is  audi 
that  a  tree  will  not  now  thrive ;  and  ploughed  ridges  are  {bimd  ia 
many  places  so  elevated,  that  no  species  of  grain  presently  caht 
vated  will  ripen.  These  are  well  authenticated  facts.  Bnty  irid&- 
out  recurring  to  periods  so  remote,  most  old  people  asseity  that| 
in  their  youth,  tne  summer  season  was  perceptibly  wanner;  in 
particular  that,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  heat  was  commonly 
so  intense  that  farmers  were  obliged  to  plough  in  the  mormoft 
so  as  to  have  their  work  over  by  eight  or  nme  o'clock. '  This 
gentleman  seems  to  have  got  into  a  cant  very  common  amoag 
people  now-a-days,  of  a  general  deterioration  of  the  cKnuite  ot 
this  country,  and  of  a  sad  decay  in  the  morals  of  tho  natioii. 
Were  credit  to  be  given  to  these  croakers,  many  of  did  present 
generation  may  live  to  see  this  island  wrapt  up  in  the  snows  of 
eternal  winter,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves  abandoned  to  every 
species  of  vice  and  debauchery*  This  is  all  very  well  in  die  fray 
of  declamation}  but  let  us  try  the  hypothesis  by  the  sober 'test 
of  reasoning.  This  gentleman  ought  to  have  recollected  Aaif 
as  the  assertion  of  a  deterioration  of  climate  is  broad  and  unqiia- 
lified,  the  proof  adduced  in  evidence  should  have  been  equally  V^ 
If,  in  order  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  hundred  men  being  UlJed  in  sn 
engagement,  an  eye-witness  states  that  he  saw  fifty  of  them  lalf ,  Us- 
evidence  is  certainly  true  to  the  extent  of  that  number  \  but  dieo- 
other  half  may,  for  aught  he  knows,  be  still  alive  and  in  good  healdu 
In  the  present  inst:mce,  your  friend  makes  an  assestion  vriiidi 
comprehends  the  whole  of  the  island  v  suid  thereforey  the  eftdS 
of  this  supposed  growing  rigour  in  the  climate  ought  to  appear  in 
every  district  of  the  country,  in  every  acre  of  wX  district*    But 
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his  proof,  instead  of  being  as  broad  and  unqualified  as  the  fact 
itself,  is  in  the  highest  degree  partial  and  local.  The  very 
symptoms  themselyes,  on  which  he  rests  so  improbable  a  tlieory^ 
may  be  accounted  for  satisfactorily  in  another  way,  and  may  be 
traced  to  causes  of  a  different  description  altogether.  Eren  sup- 
posing that  '  the  remains  of  forests  are  discovered  on  hills,  sea- 
shores, and  under  mosses,  where  the  exposure  is  such  that  a  tree 
will  not  now  thrive, '  still,  it  does  not  necessarily  foHo%,  that 
our  climate  has  become  less  genial  and  warm.  It  may  no  doubt 
be  true  that,  in  the  situations  alluded  to,  trtet  will  not,  from 
particular  circumstances,  thrive  in  the  present  day  \  but  still  the 
climate,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  at  least  as  genbl  as  heretofore. 
Perhapsi  in  these  situations,  the  exposure,  from  some  local  cause 
or  another,  has  been  rendered  less  friendly  to  the  growth  of  trees  ; 
but  still  they  may,  and  we  all  knoixc  that  they  do  grow  in  other 
places,  as  well,  ii  not  better  now,  than  they  ever  did  ih  former 
times.  Giving  his  fact  of  an  increase  of  rigour  all  the  credit  it 
can  possibly  demand,  still  nothing  more  is  established  than  an  in- 
crease of  rigour  in  these  particular  instances.  The  very  circum- 
stance of  an  accumulation  of  mods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
site  of  an  antient  forest,  is,  of  itself,  a  sufBcient  reason  why  trees 
will  not  now  thrive  in  that  quarter.  The  effect,  honCrever,  oi  these 
mosses  is  but  partial  and  limited  in  its  operation.  Btit,  even  ad- 
mitting that  the  vestiges  of  forests  have  been  discovered  upon  the 
tops  of  hills  and  elsewhere,  he  ought  to  have  furnished  your 
readers  with  a  proof  of  these  plantations  having  been  attempted 
in  these  places  now,  and  that  tney  have  never  succeeded.  When 
a  country  is  wholly  covered  with  wood,  trees  will,  by  reason  of 
the  superior  shelter,  grow  everywhere.  But  is  that  fact  any  proof 
of  a  greater  warmth  of  climate  in  that  age  of  forests  ?  Ame- 
rica, when  first  discovered,  was  one  vast  forest ;  but  surely,  in 
Eroportion  as  the  woods  came  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  ground 
rought  under  a  refined  cultivation,  the  climate  will  be  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  melioration.  Your  correspondent  does  hot  mean 
to  insinuate  that  the  mosses,  under  which  forests  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered,  were  mosses  before  the  existence  of  these  forests. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  mosses  are  the  result  of  the 
fall  of  these  woods ;  and  a  coldness  and  humidity  arising  from  the 
surface,  is  the  reason  of  trees  not  now  growing  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. Their  thriving  in  the  bosom  ot  the  mosses  themselves  \^ 
totally  out  of  the  question ;  and,  had  the  mosses  existed  previous 
to  the  forests  in  former  times,  this  gentleman  would  not  now  be 
lamenting  their  decline  and  fall. 

It  is  very  true,  that  ploughed  ridges  may  be  seen  in  very  ele- 
vated places  \  but  still,  it  does  not  follow  tnat  grain  will  noi  no\^ 
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thrive  i;i  30  hir:h  a  I  .titiulc.  I  aclmlt  the  fact,  but  clcny  the  legi- 
timacy 01  tiio  i.»f'jrc!5C0.  I;i  th?  infancy  of  agriculture,  farmers, 
fron:  </:l  circu»r.st.ir.Cf  of  a  v.Mr.t  cf  n»jnui-c,  were?  n:iturally  led 
to  pl'i'irh  up  ewrv  fi -.lil,  hov^cvcr  cL'Vatal,  to  v/hich  that  instru- 
ir.eiit  fciiiii  liavv?  iv-co:;:;.  ILivii-g  littL*  or  no  ariificlal  dung  to  lay 
upon  ilic  la.iJ,  incy  ver?  uiulor  the  iieccs'iity  of  cropping  every 
inch  o[  i;i'>iiiid  tl.it  ;,;ul  Ijcen  l/ing  in  p.^btuie;  .Mid  it  was  ^iitX' 
war- J  *.!Io\\ed  to  ronvaln  in  that  situation,  until  the  bountiful  hand 
of  :^;:.ta;\;  had  rojtjred  it  in  sor.ic  de;;;rec  to  a  con)par.itive  state  of 
fertility.  liui.wl,  iliis  wrctchiid  mode  cf  farming  is  very  common 
in  soiue  of  ti^e  worst  districts,  even  in  the  present  day.  Under 
belter  ni an ag cm r.cr.t,  the  farmer  now  ploughs  no  more  than  what 
he  hoj  clung  for  ;  and  the  remainder  lycs  in  pasture.  By  tliis 
means,  t];e  plough  is  confined  to  the  low-lying  land  ;  and  the 
tops  of  liiilb  arc  never  ploughed  at  all.  It  is  oecause  tie  hill 
ground  is  not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn  so  well  as  the  low 
ground,  that  it  is  not  kept  under  tillage,  and  not  because  corn 
v/ill  not  grow /I/ fl//.  Some  old  stupid  people  are  still  iu  the  habit 
of  ploughing  the  high  ground  ;  but  this  fact,  instead  of  proving 
a  deterioration  of  climate,  merely  shows  that  they  are  bad  farmers. 
Your  correspondent  would  seem  to  infer,  from  a  state  of  bad 
farming,  tlic  fact  cf  a  more  genial  climate  ;  and  a  more  rigorous 
ntriOspii(ne,  from  an  improved  state  of  agriculture.  One  would 
iiii:.k,  however,  that  if  any  infcvcnce  can  be  drawn  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  quite  tiie  reverse.  But  the  truth  is,  that  it  goes 
mtrcl)  to  otabjihh  a  fact  in  tlie  progress  of  agriculture^  and  no- 
tliing  as  to  the  jtate  of  the  climate. 

it  is  really  wonderful  tliat  a  person,  with  the  smallest  preten- 
tions to  common  sense,  would  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  old  peo- 
ple, men  or  women,  no  matter  which,  in  support  oT  a  particular 
fact.  J'liere  is  notiiing  upon  which  so  little  dependence  can  be 
put  as  the  s.'nsatlons  of  individuals  ;  and,  on  tlie  other  hnnd,  no- 
thing so  fixed  and  determined  as  the  laws  of  nature.  Old  people 
look  h;ick  upon  the  past  with  regret,  in  proportion  as  they  advance 
towards  the  evenin;^  of  life ;  and  young  folks,  upon  die  other 
hand,  contemplate  tlie  future  with  a  pleasure  proportionate  to  the 
Ijng th  of  the  career  they  have  yet  to  run.  The  views  of  both 
are  regulated,  not  by  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  thing  itself, 
but  precisely  as  they  happen  to  feel  at  the  moment.  It  would 
tlicrefore  be  strange  that  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  i 
whose  appearances  are  so  regular  and  systematic,  should  be  tried  i 
by  a  staiidard  so  capricious  and  inconstant  as  the  feelings  of  the 
liuman  frame. 

The  only  legitimate  method  of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  an  in- 
crease of  rigour  in  the  climate  of  this  country,  is  by  a  series  of 
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meteorological  observations  for  the  space  of  a  century  b:ick.  By 
this  cxaminiKion,  the  thing  is  put  to  the  test  by  its  very  self ; 
and  if  it  dnes  appear  that  the  climate  has  become  less  genial 
than  heretofore,  we  must,  of  course,  admit  the  fact.  All  the 
appearances,  however,  stnted  by  your  correspondent,  and  all  the 
arguments  nvaiiUained  by  him  and  others,  may  be  explained  upon 
principles  which  tio  not  suppose  an  increasing  rigour ;  and  tliere- 
fore,  they  are  inconclusive.  With  an  increasing  cultivation  all 
over  the  world,  upon  which  heat  and  cold  so  much  d.  pend,  the 
probability  is  thiit  the  climate  of  the  country  is  in  a  progressive 
state  of  improvement  5  and  nothing  but  the  most  positive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  o'.i{;ht  to  have  the  smallest  xveight  upon  the 
question.  This  proof  your  correspondent  has  not  produced  ;  and 
therefore,  his  c:v;e  is  net  made  out  to  the  satis frction  of  those 
who  at  a!!  look  for  accuracv  in  matters  of  reasoning. 

Your  correfponJs?nt  details  a  variety  of  c.iufes  for  the  late  rife 
in  the  rent  of  land  ;  but,  after  all,  he  does  not  think  they  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  accoiiTit  wholly  for  the  effeft.  *  It  can  only  be  account- 
ed for,  (fays  he)  by  the  liigh  price  which  grain  has  mahitained  for 
feveral  ycais  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  by  a  greater  number  of 
people  ponL'fTing  capital  fufficient  for  Rocking  aJFarm  than  former- 
ly, who  can  turn  to  no  other  employment.  *  It  does  not  feem  to 
be  attc!uled  to,  by  people  who  pretend  to  talk  upon  tlie  fubjcft, 
that  the  price  of  grain  in  England  muft,  in  fome  meafure,  be  in- 
ilnencetl  by  that  of  Poland,  or  any  other  country  in  Europe.  We 
all  know  tint  i\\c  gr.;in  market  of  London,  Liverpool  and  Glaf- 
pow,  reciprocally  a£l:  upon  each  other ;  and  that  there  exifts,  at 
all  lim'^s,  a  relative  cheapncfs  or  dearnefs  among  thefe  different 
market?.  The  fame  thing  takes  plnce,  more  or  Icfs,  over  all  the 
diirc-rent  maikcts  of  Earope,  and  of  the  world.  Tlie  law  of  gra- 
vitation in  tlie  plryHcal  world  is  not  more  true  cha:i  that  of  a  level 
in  the  price  of  gr  lin.  Upon  this  principle,  therefore,  if  the  price 
of  grain  be  in  Engl md  as  3  to  I  m  Poland,  at  any  particu- 
lar periotl,  fay  in  tlie  1 7IJ3,  it  will  be  as  9  in  the  1808,  if  the 
grain  in  ToLiid  rifes  to  3.  Thefe  numbers  aro  v»f<iJ  i*^  an  ar- 
bitrary way;  but  they  will  fufficicntly  illuftrate  the  principle,  and 
eilabiilh  tlie  truth  of  it,  beyond  the  ihadow  of  a  doubt. 

To  thofe  wIjo  at  all  reflecl  upon  the  fubjecl,  the  price  of  grain, 
cr,  in  other  v.ordf,  the  value  of  money,  is  always  in  proponion  to 
the  wealth  of  ti.e  particular  country  of  which  we  may  be  talking  at 
the  time.  By  tlie  wealth  of  a  country  I  mean  its  indullry  :  For  ex- 
ample, Great  Britain  is  a  rich  country  \  and  Spain,  though  poffef- 
[ing  all  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  is  a  poor  one.  Grain,  agree- 
able to  this  remark,  is  therefore  dearer  in  this  ifland  than  in  that  part 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.    This  fa£l  is  true  all  the  world  over; 
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andy  were  it  not  abundantly  obyious,  I  would  trouble  70a  with  a 
variety  of  reafons  in  explanation.  Now,  if,  at  a  particular  degne 
of  induftry  in  Spain,  the  price  of  grain  be  ifi  tba^  country  i,  it 
will,  at  leaft,  double  the  price  when  the  induftrial  thermometer 
rifes  to  2.  This  rife^  s^in»  in  the  price  of  grain  in  Spain, 
a£l8  upon  the  ]f  ngliih  markt* t ;  and,  according  to  the  fmscMng 
principle,  elevates  the  price  of  grain  there.  In  proportion^  mere- 
fore,  as  grain  rifes  in  Spain,  or  in  other  par^s  of  Europe,  it  mvft 
neceflarily  rife  alfo  in  England. 

As  the  in4u(]try  of  the  world  is  daily  upon  the  increafe,  notwidi- 
ftanding  of  the  obdacles  which  at  prefeiyt  weigh  it  down,  the 
value  of  money  all  over  the  globe  wiU  depreciate,  as  it  ha^  akeadj 
done  in  this  country.    It  is  our  induftry  alone  to  which  the  fall  i| 
to  be  attributed  ;  and  the  fame  refult  will  be  as  extenfive  as  the 
univerfality  of  the  caufe.     If  the  nations  of  Europe,  inftead  of 
cutting  one  another's  throats,  would  apply  themfelvet  ferionfly  to 
the  cultivation  of  fhe  arts  of  peace,  tne  induftry  of  the  world 
would  be  increafed  a  hundred  fold  i  and  die  efie£l  I  have  joft 
)iow  mentioned,  would  take  place  to  a  degree^  oi  whtchy  at  pte- 
fent,  we  have  not  the  fmalleft  idea.     From  this  univerfal  induftry 
would  refult  a  correfponding  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money 
over  Europe  ^  and  more  remarkably  in  England,  in  proportkm  to 
the  fuperiority  of  its  induftry.     In  the  a£^ivity  of  thefe  principlcs> 
it  is  not  difficult  to  difcover  a  long  perfpe^ive  of  a  great  and  in- 
definite rife  in  the  rent  of  land  in  this  country,  fufficient  to  luU 
aileep  the  fears  of  the  moft  defponding.     Your  correfpondott 
feems  to  have  a  confufed  idea  of  what  I  have  juft  been  laying  i 
but  the  late  high  price  of  grain  in  the  north  of  Europe,  inftead 
of  being  temporary,  as  he  fuppofes,  is  as  permanent  as  the  caufe 
which  gave  it  birth. 

The  other  cai^fe  of  the  rife  of  rent  mentioned  by  your  cone* 
fpondent,  is  moft  juft,  if  it  were  properly  exprefied,  and  unao- 
companied  by  an  after-obfcrvation  of  that  gentleman.  Inftead  of 
attributinff  the  effefl  to  a  greater  number  of  competitotSy  with 
more  capital  than  formerly,  had  he  accounted  for  it  by  the  ezifr* 
ence  of  the  capital  fimply,  he  would  have  been  fpeaking  as  accu- 
lately,  and  with  more  fimplicity.  An  augipentation  of  capital 
fuppofes  an  increafe  in  the  number  of  perfons  pofleffing  it;  and 
when  an  idea  can  be  exprefied  by  one  fentence,  it  is  more  ]^i3o» 
fophical  than  tQ  do  it  by  means  of  a  greater  number.  But  nita  is 
not  the  only  error  into  which  he  has  fallen.  He  not  merely  fup* 
pofes  that  a  greater  number  of  competitors  have  come  into  tne 
field,  but  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  go  into  any  other  em^ 
ployment  than  that  of  farming.  Were  this  the  fa£l,  it  wouU  pvote 
tliat  the  late  rife  of  rents  has  been  unnatural,  and  therefore  will 
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not  1:m^.     But  this  gcntlemsin  ought  to  know,  that,  if  the  hOt  in«- 
Lc'icii  (i  to  be  eflabliihed  is  of  importance,  the  proof  of  it  mud  be 
<'t]ii  -ily  complete,  to  (atisfy  the  undedlanding  of  a  rational  render. 
Wf".  brings,  hov/ever,  not  the  fmalleil  evidence  in  fupport  of  the 
:.j1  rtton.     He  ought  to  have  known,  that  this  will  not  pafs  among 
pt.  :>:'le  who  ufe  the  little  underftanding  that  God  has  given  them  v 
anu  that  it  is  as  cafy  for  another  to  make  an  afTertion  directly  in 
tii<-  fcith  of  it.     The  one  would  go,  of  courfe,  for  the  other,  and 
til'  fad  be  as  doubtful  as  ever.     Were  the  afiertion  of  your  cor- 
r.' pendent  well-founded,  we  would  have  the  abfurd  anomaly  of  a 
C'v>  ppulfory  inveftment  of  capital  into  a  particular  branch  of  trade 
\\  vuced  by  the  voluntary  a^  of  individuals.     Nothing,  however, 
b-:'.  rorce  would  make  people  embark  their  capital  in  a  trade  which 
r-  -j(l  be  ruinous,  from  its  being  previoufly  overftocked.     To  fay 
tiiat  a  compulfory  z£k  is  the  voluntary  work  of  individuals,  is  not 
HiOre  abfurd  than  to  contend  that  Bonaparte's  confcripts  are  com- 
pofed  entirely  of  volunteers.     Befides,  I  never  heard  till  this  mo- 
ment that  all  the  employments  in  Scotland  were  full  of  hands ; 
and  that  capital  can  find  no  room  for  its  a£ttvity  but  in  agriculture^ 
In  the  nonhem  part  of  the  iiland,  at  lead,  hitherto  in  leadiRg- 
ftrings,  there  are  a  variety  of  profcilions  in  which  a  man  may  IiikI 
employment.    Was  this  gentleman  a  merchant  or  manufacturer, 
he  would  know  that  capital  was  a  very  fcarce  article,  and  one  of  the 
greateft  difficulties  he  would  have  to  contend  with.     But,  even 
fuppofing  that  agricultural  capital  was  overabundant,  it  does  not 
follow  that  no  advantageous  ufe  can  be  made  of  it.     Some  neigh- 
bouring manufaQurer  may  very  probably  be  in  want  of  a  loan  of 
io,oooL,  and  will  give  this  capitalift  fatisfa^lory  fecurity  for  the 
ufe  of  it.     Until,  therefore,  every  trade  has  an  overflowing  capi- 
tal, the  monied  agriculturift,  if  he  declines  being  a  manufa£iurer 
himfelf,  may  employ  it  to  advantage  upon  a  loan,  and  become  one 
of  that  dafs  of  people  in  fociety  called  monied  men.    Hitherto, 
thb  fort  of  gentry  have  been  abundantly  fcarce  in  this  country  ; — 
rara  avis  in  Urra. 

That  landlords  may  have  been  furprifed,  and  agreeably  too,  at 
the  late  rife  of  rents,  may  be  very  true ;  but  it  proves  nothing 
more  but  their  ignorance  of  the  caufea  upon  which  this  rife  de- 
pends. Proprietors  have  had  their  nights  of  ignorance,  as  well 
as  their  tenants.  But  as  the  caufes  of  the  rife  come  to  be  ftu- 
died,  this  foolifli  wonder  will  very  foon  ceafe,  not  merely  among 
the  hndlgrds,  but  alio  among  the  cultivators  of  the  ground. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  your  corxtfpondent  to  fay,  that  an  induftri- 
ous  tenant  could  not  make  money  upon  a  farm  which  was,  upon 
his  leaving  it,  let  at  five  times  the  rent.  If  he  really  was  induf- 
trious,  he  muft  have  been  a  bom  idiot,  and  was  certainly  in- 
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tended,  by  education  and  habits,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  dsf^ 
labourer.  A  man  may  be  a  very  indudrious  farm-ferrant,  who 
would  make  but  an  <sxceeding  forry  farmer.  In  the  onej  men 
manual  labour  is  all  that  is  required  ;  but,  in  the  other,  induitry, 
knowledge  and  capital  muft  be  combined.  Indeed^  it  ig  to  the 
union  of  thefe  three  in  the  perfon  of  the  modem  farmer,  that  aU 
mod  the  whole  of  the  late  improvements  in  agriculture  are  to  be 
traced.  The  farmer  of  former  times  may  havr;  been  as  induftrioui 
as  thofe  of  the  prefent  day ;  but  much  of  it  was  wafted  by  a 
want  of  knowledge,  and  much  of  it  lay  afleep  by  a  lack  of  cajH- 
tal.  By  means  of  indudry,  land  may  no  doubt  be  pioughtti} 
but  knowledge  alone  will  tell  the  farmer  that  wheat  and  potatoet 
is  the  mod  produdHve  mode  of  managing  it ;  and  capital  alone  will 
enable  him  to  accompli (h  the  work.  The  poor  and  ignomt  te- 
nant of  your  correfpondent  keeps  himfelf,  and  all  who  have  die 
misfortune  of  being  conneAed  with  him^  in  a  date  of  beggary 
and  wretchednefs  \  while  the  kind  of  farmer  of  whom  I  am  fpeak* 
ing,  poiTefTcd  of  capital,  and  guided  by  enlightened  views,  of  hit 
profeflioni  enriches  both  himfclf,  his  landlord,  and  his  country. 

'  The  great  number  of  candidates  (fays  he)  which,  appear  it 
every  opening,  enables  the  landlord  to  propofe  very  unreafonabta 
conditions  of  leafe,  without  deterring  offerers  1   and   thefe  are 
fometimes  of  a  nature  much  more  oppreflive  to  the  tenant  than 
beneficial  to  the  proprietor,  as  is  the  cafe  with  every  lund  of  car^ 
riage  fervice,  and  many  of  the  indru&ions  at  to  the  mode  of 
cropping  ufually  impofed ;   and,   in   fome  inftanccs,  cdaditioM 
having  a  fraudulent  or  difhoned  tendency  are  inferted  in  teafin, ' 
&c.     In  arranging  matters  between  landlord  and  tenant,  it  is  not 
very  eafy  to  manage  the  negotiation,  fo  as  to  attend  fufBciently  Ko 
the  intered  of  the  former,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  injuring 
the  latter.     It  is  a  bufinefs  that  requires  a  more  enlightened  and 
liberal  mind,  than  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  mod  people  t»  whole 
charge  the  letting  of  land  in  general  is  committed.     However  dw 
illiberal  and  ignorant  may  fmilc,  it  is  mod  true  that  the  intenft 
of  the  landlord  and  tenant  are  identically  the  fame ;  and  that 
whatever  injures  the  one,  will  prove  equally  pernicious  to.  the 
other.     If,  by  reafon  of  any  abfuid  or  unreafonable  conditioni  in 
the  leafr,  a  tenant  be  prevented  from  improving  the  iaiid,  and  of 
courfe  enriching  hirnfelf,  the  landlord  \%  dill  a  greater  lofer,  on 
accoui;t  of  the  more  permanent  intered  he  hasiiia  the  groundf 
When,  therefore,  they  do  occur  in  leafes,  they  are  ^b^iUtributp 
cd  mprc  to  the  ignorance  of  tlie  land<>deward,  than  to  aiiyiiuclba- 
tion  upon  the  part  of  the  proprietor  to  opprefs  the  .tcna«U;   Thia 
principle,  of  mutual  advantage  and  difadvantage  .both  tBrilandleid 
^nd  (enant,  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted.    But  there'  i^t»i» 
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r  which  is  not  equally  obvious,  but  of  equal  importance,  in 
economical  point  of  view.  It  is  at  prefent  the  opinion  of  moi): 
iplc,  that  one  man  cannot  make  money  but  at  the  expense 
his  neighbour :  fur  example,  if  a  tenant  retires,  at  the  expiry 
a  nineteen  years  leafe,  with  2ooc*l.,  it  is  moil  charitably  infer- 
.  that  he  has  cheated  his  lanJIord  to  that  extent,  or,  at  leaft, 
t  the  money  ougiit  to  li.ive  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  fupe* 
r.  This  \A<2,  is  not  I^^fs  II [-founded,  than  mnnifeflly  illiberal. 
.5  nn  old  adage,  that  all  trades  mud  live  ;  and  it  is  equally  true, 
t  ti:cic  is  a  pr.fit  or  advjnt:u^e  that  appertains  in  a  peculiar 
nntr  to  every  buliiicfs  or  profeffion  in  life.  There  is  a  profit 
on^iiig  to  thL-  tenant, — a  fair  remuneration  for  his  trouble,— 
ich  tKc  landlord  lias  iro  more  right  to  than  the  tenant  has  to 

land  itf'rlf.  According  as  the  tenant  raiuuges  his  afEiirs,  this 
)f:t  will  bj  greater  or  kfs.  It  he  retires  with  io,ocol.,  the  rc- 
euion  ci  this  fum  is  owing  to  his  exertions  upon  a  fubjc6\ 
Ich  otherwifc  would  have  produced,  perhaps,  little  or  nothing 
him  or  to  the  landlord ;  and  if  he  makes  no  money  at  all,  the 
(iiord  is  not  a  v/hic  richer  upon  that  account.  The  landlord  is 
ther  made  richer  by  the  lazinefs  of  his  tenant,  nor  poorer  by 

indudry.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  principle  were  not  better  un- 
Rood,  and  more  generally  a^ted  upon  ;  for,  \i\  that  cafe,  it 
uld  do  more  good  to  mankind  than  all  the  political  theories  en- 
uiercd  by  revolutionary  frenzy. 

Upon  the  principle  I  have  juft  been  Rating  to  your  readers,  I 
)rehend  that  the  unrcnfonable  conditions  inferted  by  fome  land- 
ds  in  L'afes,  is  not  owing  to  the  number  of  candidates,  but  to 
ir  ignorance  of  their  real  intereft.  I  can  underlland  very  well, 
t  a  Gom|>etition  among  bidders  may  raife  the  rent  of  a  farm  ; 
:  I  cannot  fee  how  it  can  induce  a  landlord  to  introduce  Ripu- 
ions  prejudicial  to  himfelf.  Ignorance,  that  fchiom  underRands 
livitiual  mitrcR,  m:iy  fuggeR  unreafonabL'  conditions;  but  com- 
ition  amon-r  olFcrers  cannot  have  this  eft'etl.  Thefe  abfurd  Ri- 
lalions  will  not  deter  ollercrs  altogether ;  it  will  merely  keep 
3d  tenants  uloof,  and  deprefs  the  rent  of  the  farm  below  its  na- 
al  value.  If  ihia  deprcfiion  was  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  un- 
Ibnablcnefs  of  the  conditions,  there  need  be  iirile  lanientation 

the  poor  tenants ;  bur  the'  misfortune  is,  that  while  the  occu- 
r  of  the  land  is  injured  by  his  landlord,  he  is  not  equally  bene- 
:d  by  the  fall  in  the  rent. 

U  is  a  pity  but  a  more  liberal  underRanding  exiAed  between 
dlord  and  tenant  than  what  happens  to  be  at  pr  .'fent.  No  ar- 
ment  is  neceHary  to  prove,  that  nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
the  landlord  than  a  Rate  of  degradation  upon  the  part  of  the 
lant  \  and  experience  teaches  us^  that  the  rent  of  land  is  high, 

in 
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in  proportion  to  the  (late  of  equality  between  thefe  two  orders  of 
men.  The  prefent  relative  footing  is  a  remnant  of  feudal  baibsr- 
ifm ;  and  nothing  but  a  fenfe  of  its  being  contrary  to  the  inteieft 
of  the  landlord,  will  induce  him  to  better  the  fituation  of  the  te- 
nant. All  fervices,  of  whatevrr  kind,  deprefs  the  moral  charafker  of 
the  cultivator  of  the  land,  and  at  the  fame  tin^e  are  injurious  to  the 
landlord  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Thefe,  howerer,  are  gra* 
dually  dying  away  ;  and  very  probably,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  hence,  no  veftige  will  remain  of  their  pre£ent  exift* 
ence. 

I  can  conceive  nothing  more  abfurd  than  an  attorney  upon  an 
extenfive  eftate,  with  a  variety  of  foil,  and  great  dimrrence  of 
climate,  forcing  one  form  of  leafe  down  the  throats  of  three  or 
four  hundred  tenants.  One  farm  may  happen  to  be  better  adapt- 
ed for  pafture,  another  for  turnips  and .  barley,  and  a  third  m 
wheat  and  potatoes ;  yet  this  worthy  gentleman,  with  a  periiefi 
knowledge  of  their  oppoGte  qualities,  would  hare  them  all  bound 
to  the  fame  rotation  of  crops.  If  this  be  hurtful  to  the  tenanCf 
it  muft  be  equally  fo  to  the  landlord,  and  to  the  country^  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view.  Independent  of  this  ignorance  upon  the 
part  of  the  attorney,  this  eternal  interference  is  the  more  galling 
and  teazing  to  the  tenant,  in  proportion  to  his  real  worth.  The 
feelings  of  an  individual  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  fufceptiUft  in 
proportion  to  his  worth,  and  vice  verfa  :  fo  that  this  mode  of  ma- 
nagement has  the  effeGt  either  of  keeping  at  a  diftance  aO  thole 
who  would  be  an  acceflion  to  the  landlord,  or  of  degrading  thofe 
who  may  be  tenants  already.  For  my  own  part,  1  entertain  a 
much  better  opinion  of  the  judgement  of  a  good  farmer^  than  of 
my  own  pretty  felf ;  and  am  therefore  inclined  to  leave  much  to 
him.  By  bad  management,  he  may  no  doubt  injure  rae,  but  he 
muft  totally  ruin  himfelf ;  and  I  therefore  think,  that  until  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  the  end  of  the  leafe,  he  may  be  left  wholly 
to  his  own  difcretion.  About  this  time,  however,  his  intereft  and 
mine,  which  had  hitherto  been  one,  now  become  feparate,  from 
the  circumftance  of  his  being  about  to  leave  the  farm ;  and  I  muft 
begin  to  look  fharply  after  him.  Up  to  this  period,  he  may  be 
left  to  his  own  prudence ;  but,  in  order  to  keep  the  farm  in  a  pro- 
grcflive  ftate  of  improvement  with  the  change  of  tenant,  he  muft 
now  be  reftriAed  in  the  quantitv  of  ground  he  may  have  under 
white  crops.  By  this  means,  the  larm  will  be  left  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  the  tenant  is  fuppofed  to  have  got  it ;  and  the  hndlord  is 
entitled  to  not  a  farthing  more.  The  payment  of  the  rent  is  all 
that  he  was  entitled  to  over  and  above  this  reftri£tion  in  regard  to 
tillage,  towards  the  end  of  the  leafe  \  and  this  he  has  got.  £vm 
'  ing  elfe  in  the  ihape  of  ftipulations  or  conditions,  is  not  a  whit 

better 
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:tter  than  baronage  fenrices,   which  injure  the  tenant  without 
inefiting  the  landlord. 

Whatever  is  indefinite  mud,  in  its  e£FeAs,  be  to  a  certain  de« 
-ee  unintelligible.  If  a  tenant  be  bound  to  pay  1  ool.  per  annum 
\x  a  particular  farm,  the  obligation  is  moft  obvious  \  and,  in  com- 
ig  under  it,  he  muft,  a  priori^  have  known  its  full  force  and  im- 
)rt.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  undertakes  to  perform  a  variety, 
\  fenrices  that  are  undefined,  he  cannot  be  fenfible  of  the  extent . 
F  his  undertaking ;  and,  inftead  of  thefe  being  perhaps  but  trifles, 
ley  may  turn  out  to  be  ruinous  in  the  extreme.  His  (Irength 
lay  be  wafted  hi  the  performance  of  things  which  are  not  of  the 
nalleft  ufe  to  the  landlord,  inftead  of  being  dire^led  to  the  ad- 
uicement  of  his  own  intereft.  The  obligations,  therefore,  upon 
le  part  of  the  tenant  ought  to  be  limited  Gmply  to  the  payment 
f  rent,  which,  notwithftanding  of  a  fen&Iefs  cry  of  late  years,  it 
.  the  right  and  intereft  of  the  landlord  to  raife  as  high  as  he  can. 

Though  no  lawyer,  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  would  fandlion 
claufe  of  irritancy,  in  the  event  of  a  tenant  becoming  bankrupt, 
rovided  the  rent  is  continued  to  be  paid.  He  might  have  been  a 
ankrupt  before  he  entered  into  pofleflion ;  and  furely  the  landlord 
as  no  right  to  complain  that  the  poor  devil  has  not  bettered  his 
ondition  in  the  work.  If  he  contmues  in  the  management  of  the 
irm,  and  performs  all  the  conditions  of  his  leafe,  I  do  not  ap* 
rehend  that  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  demand  more.  If  the 
ueftion  was  merely  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  very  proba« 
ly  the  irritancy  would  take  place  upon  the  principle  of  a  bargain 
eing  a  bargain ;  but,  in  reference  to  third  parties,  I  fliould  rather 
bink  that  their  interefts  cannot  be  afleAed  by  fuch  a  claufe. 
The  cafe  of  the  exclufion  of  affignees  and  fubtenants  is  not  ftriA- 
^  analogous  to  the  prefent ;  becaufe  the  claufe,  in  regard  to  it,  it 
s  well  k:.own  to  all  and  fundry  as  an  infeftment  upon  land.  The 
ither  is,  no  doubt,  fometimes  inferted  in  leafesj  but,  from  its 
irivacy,  ought  not  to  aflfeft  the  public,  to  whom  it  is  very  likely 
inknown. 

The  right  of  landlords  to  exclude  alEgnees  and  fubtenants  is,  ia 
ay  humble  apprehenfion,  undoubted  \  but  its  policy  appears  \m 
ne  queftionable.  For  the  reafons  already  ftated  at  great  length, 
\  am  of  opinion,  that  the  argument  between  the  contra£ting  par- 
ies ought  to  be  as  full  and  ample  during  the  leafe  upon  the  one, 
is  upon  the  other  part ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  tenant,  while 
n  that  chara£ier,  (hould  be  as  much  the  proprietor  of  the  land  as 
he  landlord  himfelf.  The  exclufion  of  aflSgnees  and  fubtenants, 
evidently  encroaches  uoon  this  right  of  abfolute,  though  tempo- 
'ary  property ;  and  deftroys  the  footing  of  equality  upon  whicn  I 
bink  they  ought  to  ftand.    In  the  infancy  of  agricuJture,  I  am 

aware 
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aware  that,  from  the  very  limttfil  clioiie  htidionls 
it  MMS  iv  ccii'iry,  fur  tlic  f.iftty  of  tlie  former,  1 
ti''ii  to  ■;mIiuI-*.  Wliar,  lioviivi.T,  iii:iy  be  propt 
may  W  ii'i  l«iii^rriifi;t!ljry  at  aiiolhcr ;  ami,  now 
fcaniiy  of  farmers  of  knovvlfit^e  and  capital,  thi 
bi-  ;ih'in.:oi!t(t  without  f^'ar  of  lofs.  I3ul,  althnu; 
of  ali'vMiLCs  aii'l  fubitnjiiES  nav  be  i^ijurirui  lo  the 
\\\\\  \\v.t.\  p;ini-s  have  no  riiilit'to  co:!!pl;ihi  of  a  t 
("lily  iiiil-ru-il  ill  l-.-.ifvs.  The  cimniwmtfs  of  It  \i 
^\\zt  the  piiblif  c;';itict  piea.!  i^niorarire  of  its  c.\i 
they  i!o  (jiv'j  crt-dlt  to  the  tpnam  imf.vitbftjntlin;;,  t 
felv.'S  nioiiv-  to  lihinic.  'rh>.re  is  certai;;lv  no'hii'j 
of  n  ililliei!e;l  ltn:ltrney  in  i!;U  claiifL-,  tlicii^h  p: 
iiptiii  the  part  of  tin;  l.iiKiijrd, 

'  Witliin  ihtl::  few  y-Mti  ;r.>vs  lie)  hrdlor.ls 
lands.  Inve  apain  sdjiittd  fn-ral  of  the  cUl  dlfgr 
oi  viil.'.iii'.^e  which  had  hfi-n  liifearJed  for  tweiiiy  y 
a'S,  paying  Vw^.y  aisd  drivii:};  fur!.  'V.-.fi  likewife  u 
{■.I  !,;fur-'  ihe  Iteiidiu;:,  aiiii  pay  a  moiity  of  the  ai 
t>f  \yx,  too,  they  have  rcviirted  W  the  old  mesbod 
*jf  ifieir  rem  in  Lin.!. '  Your  coimfnondent  is  hen 
ii:uch  by  the  feeJin;;*  of  the  mere  tcnint,  wh;)  fc 
lords  !is  d^'inj;  natliiig  but  grindinu  tiic  fa-.v-a  t-f 
'I'hirc  d.'S  n.^:  appear  to  nir-,  however,  any  dif^ 
ciil'.er  psviii^  lijin  or  driving  fuel.  Thty  are  mt re! 
I!,  lit  in  ii  pan-.L'iilar  I'on  uf  kind,  inflead  of  money ; 
cup.iciiiiiB  theinfelves,  there  is  furely  noihinp  d:f) 
jiot,  ho'.vi'ver,  approve  of  tiiher  of  the  two  ferviees. 
my  li'jmble  ppini-jii,  cliihiila  in  ihe  cxtreir.e,  upon 
;.ii,.'.lov.l,  iiiiil  vt;.atioiis,  on  jrtount  of  tl.iii  mii: 
t/i;,;;r.  It  wcabi  be  mnrh  b:-ti-r  fer  ail  p;;niei5,  i 
iipnn  ydjuilin;^  the  terms  iif  tiic  Ic.fe,  wus  w  v.iln,- 
\Av.  \\:\\ii  cr  i!.^;  caits  of  coali  tiie  teiMii:  is  to  d 
coiiiitin;-  t:.-.T.i  into  moiU'v,  i-.iM  it  lu  tlie  v.r.c.  I: 
would  K''  p.iymL-iit  of  tiiC  liaiii,  and  of  the  eaT:i:i 
i;i  a  way  ti;UMl!y  v.-.lii.:lile  ;o  i;i;';f,!f,  ;i:n]  f.r  rro 
ll-.e  f.  :i-.-:!r.  l-or  mv  part,  I  cnr.:.:  ft-t  ibe  C^::^  \i 
f, :::;:;  l:ei:'^  lalieii  ■u.niii.i  t-,>  t;!!iire  tlie  fljs.fiii,;  i 
l',i:  f.,r!5i,  and  p-yiTi:  a  parr,  or  -.veTi  :he  v.-ii'.ve  w; 
It  i:-.  i:n  f'n'ibt  true  ih.if,  in  towsii,  l.inrilrrds,  nnd  i 
fiirc  liic  I'.mirc;;;  but  rcilly  it  ii  a  mrttcr  of  moo; 
I'ne  f.vo  ta'-:^5  tiiC  tniiib'e.  If  a  landlord  ;^!ki  ic: 
p.ir;'.i-.-Lir  fi-.rri,  r.rd  pay.;  5I.  p:r  nvnurt  r.6  the  in 
i'..'?di:'i;  upon  the  pro ir.il:. s,  hii  ri.nt  \i  in  ih.it  cii 
t.';-.  liOrriii:".!  rcut  U  p5h,  an*3  jl;e  tcimit  p:ij3  ihi 
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rules,  the  cafe  is  cxaclly  the  fame.  It  Is  a  matter  of  total  indificr- 
rnce,  thtrefure,  whether  the  lanilYord  or  tenant  pays  the  infurance. 
If  the  former,  then  the  tenant  pays  a  greater  nominal  rent  to  tlic 
land  lord;  ami  if  the  hit^'r,  then  he  pnys  a  IcfTer.  In  both,  however^ 
the  landlord  gets  the  lame  rent,  and  the  tenant  pays  the  fame  fum. 

Your  corrt'fpoiident  forms  enrn^ed  at  landlords  makin|[j  part  of 
the  roDt  payable  in  gr«in  convertible  at  the  eounty  fiars  ;  but  up- 
on what  principlci  I  coiifefs»  is  not  apparent  to  my  feeble  under- 
hand ing.  The  rent  of  the  land  is  part  of  its  produce  ;  and  fu re- 
ly there  can  be  no  hardship  in  paying  to  the  proprietor  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  what  grows  out  of  it.  The  land  does  not  produce  gold  or 
iilver,  but  grain  of  fome  particular  kind  or  another ;  and,  therefore, 
the  natunil  and  leprimatc  return  for  tlic  nfe  of  it  for  nineteen  yearSy 
is  a  certain  part  of  its  produce.  It  may  be,  that  n  tenant^  with  a 
farm  of  a  tliin,  gravelly  foil,  may  be  wrong  in  becoming  bound  to 
pay  the  whole  of  his  rent  in  wheat.  If  the  land  be  too  light  to 
carry  fo  weighty  a  crop,  it  is  filly  in  him  to  come  undtT  an  obli- 
g lotion  to  deliver  a  commodity  which  forms  no  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  land.  It  is  not  more  abfurd  than  a  tenant  of  hill  ground 
becomirg  bound  to  pay  the  landlord  a  certain  number  of  bolls  of 
meal.  It  is  not,  therefore,  agairfft  n  grain  rent  that  your  corre- 
fpordent  ihould  exprefs  his  d i fa p probation,  but  againlt  the  kind 
or  jpecies  of  grain  that  is  made  payable  out  of  the  particubr 
f:nni.  "* 

*  The  general  method  (continues  he)  of  bargaining  for  farms  is 
by  privr.te  offers ;  but  fonie  landlords  expofe  t!iem  to  public  auc- 
tion, roferving  a  rit^ht  to  felctl  the  tenant  from  a  number  of  the 
higi  ell  bidders;  and,  hitely,  an  infcance  of  a  landlord  taking  the 
benefit  of  both  ways  occurred. '  Tlie  combatants  M'ho  range 
rhcmrelves  upon  tlie  fide  of  hmdlords,  and  thofe,  again,  upon 
that  of  tenants,  each  pulli  their  arguments  to  an  extreme.  Up- 
on a  little  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  truth,  as  is 
generally  ti:e  cafe,  lies  in  the  golden  mean.  The  right  of  the 
laiKJlord  to  expoic  his  land  in  any  way  he  pleafos,  feoms  to  me 
undoubted  \  but,  in  adopting  a  particular  mode  in  letting  his 
ground,  he  m:iy  not  conliilt  his  intcreft.  Un  que  (I  ion  ably  he  may 
Kt  his  land  privately;  he  may  expofe  his  farms  to  public  anftion, 
and  referve  tlic  right  of  felection  here  condemned.  If  fuch  a 
mode  be  injurious  to  the  intcreit  of  the  tenant,  he  is  under  no 
obligation  to  mnke  an  off^'r.  The  evil,  if  it  be  one,  contains 
within  its  own  bofom  a  fov'jrcigii  remedy.  But,  although  I  ad- 
vocate the  rig];t  of  the  Lindiord  to  adopt  any  mode  he  pieafes  of 

letting 

Note. — If  tiie  landlord  accepts  of  the  ipaa  cu^jH^rOf  our  correspond- 
ent may  be  in  the  right ;  but  not,  il*  the  jj^raiu  is  to  be  converted  at 
ilie  rate  of  the  cou;uv  hai*.  is. 
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letting  his  land,  yet  I  at  fame  time  admits  that  he  does  not  con- 
fult  his  intereft  in  every  cafe.  I  fliould  apprehend*  that  the  more 
a  tenant  is  upon  an  equality  with  his  landlord,  he  will  gife  a  higk 
er  rent ;  and  therefore,  per  centra^  he  will  offer  the  leu  the  mare 
the  landlord  referves  to  himfelf.  I  do  not  approve  of  letting  Inl 
in  the  way  of  private  offers ;  becaufe  the  landlord  is  not  takoi 
bound  to  accept  of  the  higheft  offer,  but  mav  make  fuch  a  lieke* 
tion  as  he  pleafes.  In  my  humble  apprehenuon,  public  aiiAionil 
the  lead  exceptionable,  and  it  is  the  way  in  which  land  is  bought 
and  fold  every  day.  If,  however,  this  mode  be  adopted,  the  land- 
lord ought  to  be  under  the  neceffity  of  receiving  the  hig^ft  offer- 
er as  tenant,  provided  he  be  able  and  willing  to  perform  his  pnt 
of  the  articles  of  roup. 

Your  corrcfpondent  alludes  to  a  certain  proprietor  who  gmtti 
leafes  only  of  eleven  or  fifteen  years  endurance.  To  form  a  judge- 
ment of  the  propriety  of  this  meafure,  he  ought  to  have  mentioii^ 
ed  to  your  readers  the  (late  of  the  farm,  and  thofe  numerous  cii^ 
cumstances  upon  which  rent  and  the  length  of  leaie  depeml.  K 
the  lands  be  lying  in  a  (late  of  nature,  or  exhaufted  bj  overcrop- 
ping,  and,  of  courfe,  require  thofe  improvements  wiiich  fuppofe 
time  for  their  accompliQiment,  a  leafe  of  the  endurance  allwM 
to  is  totally  out  of  the  queftion.  Upon  fo  (hort  a  tenure,  nothing 
can  be  attempted,  becaufe  nothing  can  be  reaped  before  the  ex- 
piry of  the  tack.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ground  happen  to 
be  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  improvement,  and  the  fotatioo  reduced 
to  a  four-courfe  Ihift,  the  neceffity  of  a  long  leafe  is  not  quite  fo 
apparent.  Upon  this  fuppo(ition,  no  further  advance  of  capital 
is  neceffary  than  the  price  of  dung  and  labour  requi(ite  for  the 
rai(ing  of  wheat.  At  the  end  of  the  leafe,  the  tenant  leaves  the 
land  in  the  fame  predicament  he  got  it,  after  having  drawn  from 
its  bofom  all  that  he  had  thrown  into  it.  His  whole  expenfe  was 
limited  to  making  it  capable  of  producing  grain,  and  each  year's 
crop  ought  to  pay  him  for  his  labour.  Being  merely  a  farm-la- 
bourer, if  he  be  paid  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  his  trouble,  he 
is  reimburfed  for  all  that  he  has  expended.  Although,  however, 
the  tenant,  in  this  particular  inftance,  has  no  right  to  complain  of 
the  (hortnefs  of  the  leafe,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  land« 
lord  is  fo  great  a  gaiaer  by  this  policy  as  he  conceives  him- 
felf to  be.  The  late  rife  in  the  rent  of  land  has  led  fome  land* 
lords  to  grudge  a  nineteen  years  leafe,  not  remarking  that  the  one 
was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  other.  Had  the  leafe  been 
iliorter,  the  rife  of  rent  would  have  been  lefs.  By  keeping  a 
lliort  tether,  no  doubt,  the  landlord  has  it  in  his  power  to  raife 
his  rents  oftener  in  the  fame  number  of  years;  but  it  does  not  fel* 
'  neceifarily  that  he  raifes  it,  in  the  long  run,  higher.  In  three 
of  ten  years  each,  the  landlord  has  it  in  his  power  to  laUt 
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the  rent  three  different  times^  and  from  the  original  rent  oF  fool* 
to  6ool.  perhaps.  In  a  thirty  years  leafe,  again,  the  landlord  can 
exercife  his  prerogative  only  once ;  but,  at  the  termination  of  that 
period,  the  rent  may  rife  to  loool.  Properly  fpeaking,  and  if 
both  parties  can  calculate,  three  leafes  of  ten  years  each  (hould 
put  into  the  pocket  of  the  landlord  exaAly,  and  no  more,  than 
what  another  of  thirty  years  endurance  would  do.  Although,  how- 
ever, ftridi  calculation  be  out  of  the  quell  ion,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  landlord,  in  both  cafes,  gets  nearly  the  fame  in- 
come for  a  thirty  years  leafe  as  for  three  of  ten  years  only. 

Leafes  for  life  appear  to  me  improper ;  becaufe  it  makes  the  re- 
turn of  a  certain  outlay  depend  upon  an  uncertain  event.  A  te- 
nant may  lay  out,  we  ihall  fuppofe,  loooi.  upon  the  improvement 
of  a  farm,  and  may  die  fuddenly  before  reapmg  the  reward  of  his 
induftry.  This  confideration  mud  prevent  farmers  from  laying 
out  money  upon  land  with  that  fpirit  of  enterprize  they  would 
otherwife  do,  with  a  certainty  of  a  number  of  years.  Were  it 
cuftomary  to  infure  their  lives,  the  thing,  perhaps,  would  be  as 
broad  as  it  is  long ;  but  that  is  a  bufinefs  in  which  tenants  are  not 
at  all  verfant. 

This  article  fwells  fo  very  rapidly  under  my  hands,  that  I  mull 
now  (top,  although  I  had  much  more  to  fay.  As  you  may  fee,  I 
have  exprefied  myfelf  with  freedom ;  perhaps  with  more  than 
m  <y  be  agreeable  to  your  correfpondent.  I  hope,  however,  that 
he  entenains  a  greater  regard  for  truth,  than  attachment  to  hit 
own  peculiar  opinions.  If  he  does,  he  will  eafily  pardon  my  a- 
nimadverfions.     I  remain,  &c. 

9.  Jan.  1808.  A  Constant  Reader. 


^^ 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Potatoes f  PlougUng^MaichiSi  faV. 

Sir, 

Neither  education  nor  abilities  enable  me  to  write  any  thing 
fie  for  the  prefs,  or  to  appear  in  public  \  but  if  the  following  ob- 
fervations  are  of  any  ufe  to  you,  I  Ihall  think  my  time  well  fpent  \ 
but  if  not,  you  will  commit  tiiem  to  the  flames^  that  they  may 
n'^ver  appear  in  the  dunce's  den. 

My  farm  is,  a  great  part  of  it,  of  a  very  light  foil,  and  in  a  very 
high  country,  near  which  there  is  a  good  and  ready  market  for 
potatoes  ;  but  1  grudged  the  time  and  expenfe  of  taking  them  up 
with  fpades,  or  three  pronged  grapes.  I  tried  various  ways ;  and, 
lait  year,  tell  upon  one  thjt  I  think  will  (horren  the  time,  and  lef- 
ftn  the  expenfe.     I  got  four  pretty  large  bafkets  that  held  about 

two 
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two   pecks  each,  which  I  pravc  to  eight  women,  two  to  eadi 

b^lkot.     My  ploughman,    with   two   horfes   yoked    to  a  donUc 

moulded  plou^'h,  drove  down  the  drill  on  each  fide  of  the  poti* 

to-row ;  by  which  means  he  kept  her  (leadily  in  the  centre  of  itf 

holdinvT  fully  ns  deep  as  he  thought  there  were  potatoes  iyin^ 

the  moulds  of  the  plough  fp reading  about  three  feet  wide.     Hie 

women  immediarcly  followed  the  plough,  one  of  them  at  each  cnJ 

of  the  bafket,  nimbly  taking  up  every  potato  that  was  thrown  ii(S 

but  fearching  for  none.     The  ploughman  turned  up  die  next  row 

but  one,  that  he  might  not  interrupt  the  gatherers,  or  throw  du 

earth  upon  the  unpicked  ground.     In  this  manner  I  did  an  acrr^ 

and  then  the  fame  way  in  the  rows  of  earth  that  were  thrown  up 

by  tlie  plough  between  the  firfl  rows.     I  then  yoked  the  horfef 

to  the  I J  arrows,  and  went  once  over  the  ground,  which  collected 

all  the  fliaws,  to  be  afterwards  ufed  in  fomenting,  xnofs  on  Loid 

Meadowbaiik's  plan,  and  then  gave  the  ground  a  good  harrowii^i 

the  women  ilill  following,  and  picking  up  all  that  turned  up.     And 

thus  I  cleaned  one  acre  in  lefb  than  eight  hours  work,  (fix  womep 

will  do  it,  but  it  is  very  hard  work  to  continue  for  day 9)1    Tiif 

potatoes  were  tlirown  into  carts  as  they  were  gathered,  or  00 

places  of  the  field  made  fmooth  with  a  fhovel.     As  the  plough 

went  fader  than  the  gatherers,  the  ploughman,  in  that  fpare  time, 

carted  o(F  part  of  the  potatoes  to  where  they  were  to  remain  till 

taken  to  market.     The  whole  produce  was,  in  lefs  than  ten  hooHi 

carried  oS  the  ground,  and  covered  up.     I  did  not  meafure  the 

quantity  of  potatoes  in  the  acre,  not  thinking  of  this  at  the  time} 

but  they  were  the  bed  crop  in   the  neighbourhood;    and  I  fold 

tlicm    at   twelve  fliillings  per  boll  of   fixtecn  pecks,  each  peck 

woigliinj;  thirty- fix  lib.  Englifh.     And  fo  fuperior  was  their  qoali' 

ty,  that  I  could  not  anfv/cr  the  tliird  part  of  the  demand,  although 

incy  were  a  penny  each  peck  above  my  neighbours.     I « employ 

women  for  gatherers,  as  I  think  they  do  it  more  nimbly  than 

men,  and,  at  that  feafon,  mere  readily  got,  and  cheaper.     I  give  one 

(hilling  a  day.     I  immediately  ploughed  the  land,  and  found  it  as 

clean  of  potatoes  as  thofe  dug  up  by  the  fpades  or  three>pronged 

grapes.    The  lifting  potatoes  from  the  heaps  I  always  found  trouble* 

lome,  took  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  was  very  hurtful  to  the  fer- 

vant^'  hands,  after  they  had  been  working  among  the  fand  and 

dirt  all  day.     To  fave  that,  and  lime,  I  have  grapes  with  nine 

prongs,  each  prong  about  an  inch  broad  and  fifteen  inches  long, 

and  an  inch  between  each  prong.     The  prong  is  rounded  off  at 

the  end  thus  ^'^j  to  prevent  it  cutting  the  potatoes.     With  thb 

inllrument,  if  care  is   taken,  no  potatoes  will  be  cut ;  and  the 

iervant  will  iill  a  cart  of  two  bolls  as  foon  as  a  cart  of  dung.     The 

prongs,  or  neck  of  the  grape,  fliould  be  bended }  and  the  (cTfanti 
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br  pressing  down  the  shaft  of  the  grape  before  he  lifts  it  up, 
cleans  the  potatoes,  by  letting  the  mould  fall  through  between 
the  prongs.  I  find  it  particularly  useful  in  cold  winters  or  in 
frosty  when  they  cannot  lye  long,  after  the  covering  is  taken  offj 
without  being  spoiled.  Perhaps  some  other  persons  may  have 
followed  the  plan  here  pointed  out  \  but  I  can  say  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  it. 

Although  I  do  not  altogether  disapprove  of  ploughing- matches^ 
yet,  in  my  opinion,  a  better  plan  might  be  adopted,  i  have  seen 
four  hundred  idle  men  at  a  ploughing- match  that  knew  nothing 
about  it,  which  I  considered  a  great  loss  to  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  country  at  large.  Each  man's  wage  was  worth  two  shil- 
lings to  himself ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  spent  as  much ; 
which  was  eighty  pounds  lost  to  themselves  and  families,  besides 
thq  disturbance  to  those  that  were  at  work  \  and  I  have  known 
the  men  that  best  deserved  the  prize  lose  it  by  the  high  temper 
of  their  horses,  not  accustomed  to  the  noise.  .But  suppose  every 
parish,  where  there  is  a  farmer  club,  were  to  send  judges  througn 
the  whole  parish,  just  before  seed-time,  to  judge  and  r«>ort  of 
the  best  ploughed  farm,  (for  an  indolent  fellow  may  plougn  well 
for  once,  and  make  very  indifferent  work  the  rest  of  the  season), 
and  let  the  prize  be  adjudged  to  him  who  in  general  has  executed 
the  work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  At  the  same  time, 
these  judges  might  report  to  the  club  whose  farms  were  best 
improved,  considering  the  nature  of  ground,  and  means  of  im- 
provement, no  matter  whether  the  farm  was  great  or  small,  or 
whether  it  belonged  to  the  club  or  not.  This,  I  think,  would 
tend  to  raise  ambition  in  the  farmers,  as  well  as  their  servants  ; 
and  both  have  much  need  of  it. 

Banks  of  Ayr^  23.  Aug.  Ib07.  R.  A. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR    OF   THE   FARMKR's   MAGAZINE. 

On  Equalizing  Weights  and  Meafuns^ 

Sir, 

An  advertifement  regarding  weights  and  meafures,  i0ued  from 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  Kincardineihire,  havin<; 
appeared  in  feveral  newfpapers,  (to  which,  for  its  fubftance,  I  re- 
fer your  numerous  readers),  I  would  beg  leave,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  widely-circulated  Magazine,  to  cal)  the  attention  cf 
juftices  in  other  counties,  and  of  the  growers  and  confumers  o'i 
grain,  to  it ;  and  to  fuggeft  the  propriety  and  utility  of  adoptinfr 
fimibr  (leps,  fo  as  to  equalize  the  weiglits  and  meafures  over 
Scotland.  ^ 

VOL.  IX.  NO.  3^.  H  h  TKo 


1*9  On  Dhtiilaliott  fr^n  Sugar, 

The  difference  of  weights  and  meafures  within  tht  Came  cottnif 
hns  been  often  comphined  of.  both  m  givini;  the  f^mcr  an  un- 
equal market  for  his  grain,  &c.  and  as  leading;  to  difputet  whkh 
may,  and  often  do,  terminate  in  expenCve  Uwfuhfl  ;  at  the  bnt 
time,  it  is  mailer  of  ferious  regret,  ^i  expofing  (be  poorer  ami  if- 
ttomnt  chflbs  to  the  impofitions  of  the  defigning. 

In  Kiiicardinefliire,  an  inveHigaiion  having  t.ikt'n  pbce,  aiid  t^ 
perfons  the  moft  intelligent  in  country  matters  haring;  been  oil- 
ed and  examined  npon  oath,  belore  a  committee  of  jufliceS|.,tlit 
weights  and  meafures  in  dilTerent  dtdri^s  o(  the  couruy  wnt 
found  fo  various,  and  no  flandard  being  fuSicienily  reco^iicd 
and  et^ablifhed,  it  wns  thought  the  wifefl  and  molt  cipedicm  Jilin 
to  adopt  fucli  a  Itandard,  in  every  cafe,  as  the  legtDature  ana  ibe 
fupreme  court  had  uniformly  atfiled  upon.  The  proprictr  of  iJ'>- 
inj;  the  f^me  in  every  county  cannot  be  doubted,  as  it  would  b- 
eilitate  nlJ  tranfaf^ions  with  the  corn -m ere hmn,  at  the  fanw  tiou 
that  it  freed  him  from  all  rifk  or  loCs  he  might  full^iin  from  hli 
iHnorancc  of  the  meafures  ufed  in  different  pans  of  the  kingdom. 
And  Ihould  any  dtSiculiy  ante  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  td- 
(mtinj;  one  Dandard  in  preference  to  another,  the  lentimentt  of  all 
the  counties  in  Scotl.md  might  be  procured,  by  cflabliUiing  a  as- 
refpondence  throufth  the  clerks  of  iho  peace  ;  as  it  could  never  b« 
the  inteniion  of  the  county  of  Kincardine  to  dicVate  to  otJinii 
baving  only  fixed  thofe  that  appeared  to  it  the  b«ft  ]  nt  the  ftnic 
time,  it  in  entitled  to  the  merit  of  fetttog  an  example  weU  woith; 
of  bein^  followed.     1  am,  &c. 

Aiigi/Jl  13^*,  i»o8.  J.  p. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  DUlillalkn  from  Sugar. 
Sir, 

It  was  Hid  of  Colbert,  chief  minifter  lo  Lewis  XIV.,  that  U 
mined  the  trade  of  France'by  legifl^ting  too  much  for  it.  'Hiij 
is  an  error  frequently  committed  by  every  government.  The  in- 
terference of  the  legillature  with  trade  and  commerce  may  bc 
Weil  meant,  but  fetdom  proves  of  much  ntility.  On  tlic  contnnry, 
if  legitbtive  regulations  are  not  founded  in  wifdoni,  much  mif- 
chiet  inevitably  follows. 

,The  queftion  btely  before  Parliament,  refpefling  dillIlla(ion 
from  fugar,  has  Tory  much  divided  the  nation  in  opinion  ;  and  no 
.SFondcr,  becaufe  evt-ry  one  feels  himfelf  concerned  in  it.  Tho 
holders  of  Weft  iRdia  produce  expecl,  by  it,  lo  find  a  brtter 
miiUl  for  ihcir  fugara }  the  citizens  and  manufacturers  expcA  &> 

ban 
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have  br?ad  at  a  lower  price  ;  the  eprain  diftillers  expeO  to  make! 
much  more  by  t!;e  rife  upon  the  fpirirs  which  they  have  on  hand, 
thnn  if  diiliiliniT  hjd  remained  on  its  former  footing;  while  the  grow- 
ers of  >{rain  apprehend  that  they  mult  part  with  what  they  have  on 
h«4i»d  \\\  r<»iii<'what  Icfs  money  than  they  expefted,  and  had  reafon 
to  cxped,  from  the  partial  failure  of  the  crops.  Thus,  has  the 
Jvvmin^  intorrlt  of  the  whole  nation,  th^t  are  not  farmers,  beert 
fet  in  oppoliiion  to  the  growers  of  priin,  by  a  few  Weft  India  mer- 
cl.antcj,  who  have  accumulated  fome  thoufand  hopftieads  of  fugar 
in  thefe  1  ift  tliree  or  four  years,  and  for  which  they  cannot  find  a 
markf.r,  at  leall  a  market  where  fuit.\ble  prices  can  be  obtained. 
In  facl,  tlu-fe  gentlemen  have  rather  chofcn  to  hold  it  on  for  fome 
years  p.i(l,  than  to  foil  at  mvirket  value.  The  diililling  from  fugar 
was  a  mecifure  in  agitation  lall  year;  but,  as  other  ciafl'es  of  the 
community  did  not  join  fo  heartily  in  fupporting  the  meafure,  it 
w.is  given  up  at  that  time,  and  referved  for  a  more  favourable  oc- 
cafion.  That  the  great  body  of  citizens  fliould  adopt  fuch  a  mea« 
furc,  cannot  be  wondered  at,  their  intereft  being  thereby  feemingly 
promotful  ;  and  fuch  men,  when  immedi.\te  intereft  is  held  up< 
feidom  think  upon,  in  fack  they  are  incapable  of  judging  of,  re- 
mote con(c(]Ufiices.  You  feidom  find  individual  citizens  capable 
of  determining  properly  upon  a  legiflative  meafure ;  colledlirely^ 
tl.ey  never  can  divolt  ti.emfelves  of  that  prejudice  which  they  fuck 
in  from  their  youth,  viz.  that  mayors,  provofts,  and  corporate 
bodies,  ilioiild  frame  laws  to  make  the  prcMluce  of  the  country  be 
fold  at  the  loweft  poflible  rates.  This  difpofition  need  not  excite 
fiirprife ;  but,  that  a  Britifti  Parliament  (hould  avowedly  interfere^ 
to  ktep  down,  or  lower  the  price  of  grain  below  its  natural  levels 
iii  or.lor  i\\  4t  fugar  may  fell  above  it,  is  a  meafure  tliat  one  would 
fcarcely  give  credit  to,  if  they  had  not  proof  politive  of  the  faci. 

It  we  examine  the  caufes  that  produced  this  meafure,  and  ftate 
a  fv- w  cf  the  conlVquencf^s  that  muft  follow,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
appear  that  the  Britilh  Parliament,  like  Colbertj  have  fometimes 
it^jjl.ited  t'^o  tntick. 

The  p.ircial  failure  of  Lift  crop  (1807^,  particularly  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  oats,  railed  prices  above  the  ordinary  average  ;  and  of  this 
rife  of  price,  the  promoters  of  fug.^r  dift illation  immediately  took 
the  advantage.  V\  ith  the  patriotic  view  of  keeping  grain  at  a 
moderate  price,  they  propofed  to  ftop  diftillation  irom  grain,  and 
to  fubliitute  fugar  in  its  ftead.  That  the  diililleries  (hould  foUly 
dcrpend  upon  fugar,  is  a  propotition  which,  I  believei  few  people 
of  found  heads  with  to  fe<f  carried  into  cj^ecution,  becaufe  rhe 
confequences  would  be  fatal  to  th.e  real  intereft  of  the  country^ 
The  late  regulations  have,  however,  a  Jlrong  tendency  to  produce 
Kbat  efiV^.     The  capital  employed  in  raifing  corn  will  thereby  be 

U  h  ;(  cramped 
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cmnped'and  encroached  upon  ;  of  courfe  Ms  com  will  benilMf 
as  lefB  capital  wtU  be  employed  in  its  culture  ;  for  it  is  a  wrf 
ioownfaft,  that  if  fufiicimt  capita!  is  not  employei),  the  opeti- 
tioni  of  the  afrricultarift  inuft  be  limited  and  contratled;  of 
•courfe,  that:  the  mdde  of  mlrure  which  he  is  forced  to  ailwpt, 
biing  him  fcanty  reltiTni.  He  fuffers,  in  the  firft  inftsrce,  as  an  in- 
dividual t  butthecomtnuniry  »t  large  are  ultimately  the  real  lofrn. 
But,  fay  the  fupponen  «  this  meafure,  we  do  not  mean  to 
hun  the  fanneri  we  only  wifh  to  prevent  him  from  getting  emr- 
Utanl  profilit  and  fure  no  haym  can  follow  a  meafure  cilculauil 
to  keep  down  the  price  of  gniin  to  its  ufuat  level.  Nothing  cm 
be  more  unfair  than  this  mfonirg.  Had  (he  farmer  a  power  of 
keeping  up  the  prices,  in  yean  of  great  plenty,  to  the  level  of  pric« 
for  crop*  tn  yean  of  ordinary  produce,  there  might  be  fomc  grounl 
for  the  at^ment ;  but  this  is  not  in  his  power.  He  can  no  mon 
find  a  mtrkct  for  his  gnio  in  years  of  great  plenty,  at  the  otdinaiy 
price,  than  the  planter  can  for  his  fugar,  when  he  has  a  redun- 
dancy on  hand.  In  eit^  cafe,  both  muji  part  with  iheir  ariiclts 
at  an  under  price  \  in  other  n-ords,  at  the  market  v^lue. 
■  Mr  Barhsm,  one  of  the  fupporters  of  the  meitfure  utider 
nmfideratipn,  in  a  fpeech  in  the  Houfe  of  CommonB,  much  ad- 
nired  for  the  perfpicnoua  manner  in  which  he  argues  in  its  fup- 
port,  admits  that  the  landlord  and  farmer  ought  to  receive  a  rt- 
munrrating  price  for  their  irfpeflive  commadities.  This  t*  fpeci- 
'  oust  ond  no  one  can  objefl  to  the  phnter  being  remunerated,  in 
the  Kke  mumei,  for  his  fuf^ars ;  but  if  the  prefent  msrket  (6i 
ibgar  does  not  muintraU  th^  planter,  \  think  it  remains  a  nfe 
not  deariy  made  out,  eren  by  the  abilities  of  Mr  Barham,  whe- 
ther ornot  the  pn^ts  of  the  farmer  are  at  prefent  fo  far  abo»e 
what  will  rimuiurait  him,  at  to  warrant  a  meafure  calculated  to 
take  away  a  part  of  this  piofit,  and  make  it  fall  into  the  tunds  of 
the  fogar  planters. 

i/it  Bantam  fays  he  has  furmcd  fucctfifully.  Here,  I  ruppoftr 
he  meant  to  imprefs  the  Houfe  and  the  country  that  he  nad  a 
perfed  ktMwledge  of  the  nt,  and,  of  courfe,  that  he  was  qualiiied 
to  regulate  the  a|ricn]tuTil  concerns  of  the  whole  empire.  I  do  not 
mean  to  call  in  qiwftion  this  gentleman's  abilities  as  a  farmer,  nor  hi« 
fucceta  in  tfait  hne  of  bufinefs  -,  but  I  mult  affirm,  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  ftate  and  condition  in  which  the  great  body  of  the 
farmers  in  the  Britifh  emjnre  are  placed,  cain  otily  be  confidered 
as  lt>cal  and  imperied,  probably  not  much  further  extended  than 
the  fields  which  he  cultivated,  otherwife  he  never  could  have  rt- 
■refented  them  to  be  '  nimlkviing  in  vjtotth. '  Indeed,  tliere  may 
\  De  fome  thonfands  of  farmers  fcatiered  over  the  empire  in  eafe  and 
n  affluence  t  but  fttGh.,ben'  fmall  proportion  to  tens  of  (houfanili 
>li»  m  bwely  able  n  fvbGft- 
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A  great  proportion  of  the  lancfs  in  Britain  and  Ircl  md  are  oc- 
cupied by  men  who  have  not  ftock  to  cultivate  them  in  the  mod 
profitable  manner ;  hence  a  fcnnty  return  to  the  farmeri  and  w 
Ihort  fupply  to  the  community.  The  prefent  meafure  will  en- 
croach upon  this  fcanty  (lockt  already  too  fniall»  and  make  th« 
annual  fupply  of  the  neceiTiries  of  life  more  and  more  limited  in 
quantity.  Regulations,  fuch  as  thofe  commented  upon,  have  al- 
ways operated  to  retard  a  complete  cultivation  of  the  foil,  as  they 
ferv^  to  curtail  exiftinp;  capital,  and  check  freih  capital  from  flow- 
ing freely  into  the  channel  of  a^cnltural  imDrovement. 

Mr  Barham  thinks  the  landlord  receives  too  much  to  remune^ 
rate  him,  when  he  doubles  his  rent  upon  a  barley  farm  on  grant- 
ing a  new  leafe.  If  this  can  be  eiFe£led,  and  the  farmer  dill  able 
to  pay  his  rent,  without  encroaching  upon  his  capital,  I  think  ic 
is  a  happy  circumftance  for  the  country,  and  of  full  as  much  con- 
fequence  to  the  naticxi  at  large,  as  if  fuear  planting  were  yielding 
300  per  cent,  profit  to  the  planter,  as  has  fometimes  happened. 
But  however  great  profits  a  planter  may  reap  from  his  outlays,  oc 
however  much  profit  a  landlord  may  receive  from  his  purchafe, 
they  have  no  eflFe£l  upon  the  annual  produce  of  graiot  provided 
their  prqfits  are  not  taken  from  what  ought  to  remunerate  the 
farmer.  A  landlord  may  not  receive  1  per  cent,  for  his  purchafe- 
money ;  but  this  does  not  affe^l  the  produce  of  the  foil.  If  the 
fanner,  however,  does  not  receive  profit  fufficient  to  enable  him 
to  pay  his  rent  without  encroaching  upon  his  ftock,  his  return  <^ 
grain  will  annually  be  diminiOied. 

But,  in  order  to  fet  this  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  I  (hall  give 
a  general  (ketch  of  the  (lock  which  land  requires,  and  then  the 
manner  in  which  the  returns  muft  be  applied.  I  do  not  prefent 
what  follows  as  an  exa^  calculation ;  neither  do  I  take  in  any  ca- 
pital that  may  be  needed  for  houfes,  fences,  or  fuch  permanent 
improvements. 

To  (lock  an  arable  farm  with  labouring  cattle,  ntenfils,  manure^ 
feed  and  labour,  will  re<]uire  fix  pounds  or  guineas  for  every  Eng- 
iifii  acre.  The  produce  of  decent  land  may  be  four  quarters  per 
acre ;  but  of  this  produce  two  and  a  half  quarters  muli  be  de» 
dudled  to  replace  feed,  labour,  and  the  numerous  outlays  upi- 
on  a  corn-farm.  Now,  the  greater  part  of  this  produce  bet- 
ing returned  to  the  foil,  or  confumed  upon  the  farm,  it  is 
evident  that  the  farmer  has  little  intereft  as  to  the  price  of  it, 
except  the  year  in  which  he  (locks  his  farm.  The  remaining  one 
and  a  half  quarter  muft  pay  his  rent,  and  maintain  him  and  his  fa- 
mily. It  is  of  no  confequence  to  the  public  how  thb  furplus  pro- 
duce is  divided  between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, if  the  farmer  receive  kfs  than  he  po(&bly  can  fubfift  upon, 
die  country  would  fliare  in  hb  fuflFerings ;  aSf  in  that  cafe,  he 
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mud  encroach  upon  his  ftock,  of  courfe  lefs  corn  would  be  pro- 
duced upon  his  farm.  But,  though  many  of  our  farmers  may  be 
in  fuch  depreiTed  circum (lances  from  hard  bargains,  this  evi]| 
though  great,  is  only  of  a  partial  kind.  The  evil  arifin^y  how- 
ever, from  the  meafures  we  are  conGdering,  is  genera],  affeAing 
the  good  farmer  as  well  as  the  bad  one ;  and,  of  courfej  highly 
pernicious  to  the  real  interefl  of  agriculture. 

Were  our  farmers  nil  in  the  (late  of  opulence  in  which  Mr 
Barham  defcribes  them  to  be,  there  could  no  harm  follow  this 
meafure  to  the  empire  at  large.  It  might,  indeed,  afford  matlef* 
for  the  moralift  to  difcufs,  how  far  a  government  ought  to  interfere, 
and  compel  the  affluent  to  aflift  thofe  that  are  in  want.  Charity 
inculcates,  that  individuals y  who  have  good  things  in  abundance, 
and  to  spare,  ihould  part  with  fome  of  their  fuperfluities  to  the 
needy.  But  we  have  no  fuch  thing  as  charities  being  pra^iifed  by 
different  claifes  in  the  Hate  to  each  other  *,  and  I  really  think  gOr 
vernment  ought  to  be  a  Uttle  cautious  how  they  ^rJer  fuch  cImt 
rities. 

It  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  there  were  partial  failutes  of 
the  crops  lad  year.  The  farmer  having  lefs*  furplus  produce  to 
{})are,  required  a  little  more  money  for  it  \  of  courfe,  prices  wfT« 
a  little  higher  than  they  were  twelve  months  ago.  But,  from  the 
quantity  of  old  wheat  on  hand,  and  the  failure  being  only  partial| 
no  apprehenfions  could  be  entertained  of  a  great  fcarcity,  far  lefs 
of  any  abfolute  want  in  the  country. 

But,  f^iy  the  fupportcrs  of  fugar  diftillation,  not  one  qturrter  of 
lefs  grain  will  be  raifed.  The  feed  is  all  in  the  ground,  and  the 
meaiure  is  only  meant  to  be  a  temporary  one.  True;  but  if,  by 
keeping  down  the  corn  markets  for  a  few  months,  you  oblige  the 
farmer  to  retrench  a  little  in  his  labouring  expenfes,  that  he  may 
fpare  a  little  more  oats  and  meal  to  make  up  his  rent,  and  alfo  to 
withhold  a  quantity  of  manure  which  his  farm  would  require,  wiU 
nny  of  thefe  wife  men  pretend  to  fay,  that  fuch  a  farm  will  yield 
as  much  for  ftveral  years  to  come,  as  if  cultivated  and  manured 
in  a  more  perfeii  ftate  ?  "^f'he  thing  is  impoflible.  This  19  not  a 
fuppofttiticus  cafe,  that  farmers  will  be  obliged  to  retrench  a  little  ift 
labour,  8c c.  \  it  is  the  real  cafe  cf  many  thoufands  of  farmers  in 
the  Britiih  empire.  When  thefe  gentlemen  perceived  that  the 
prefont  cultivation  could  not  fupply  the  demand,  but  that  we  re^ 
quired  an  importation  of  600,000  quarters  of  grain  yearly,  it  fufCr 
iy  mowed  no  great  fign  of  their  knowledge  of  rural  affaii^s,  to  proi- 
pofe,  as  the  hell  plan  to  remedy  this  evil,  a  meafure  that  mu0 
operate  to  the  decreafe  of  our  annual  produce,  for  many  years^ 
pi  double  the  quantity  which  was  lately  imported. 

Mr  Barham  feems  to  have  a  confufed  idea  that  the  fanner 

cannot 
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cannor  carry  on  without  a  remunerating  profit ;  and  though  he 
does  not  explain  himfelf,  he  leads  us  to  believe  that  low  prices 
will  not  remunerate  the  fanner ;  and  dates  as  a  great  evil,  attend- 
ant on  very  low  prices,  that  high  prices  immediately  follow.  His 
words  are,  *  Very  low  prices  were  invariably  found  to  produce 
exorbitant  high  prices  at  fubfequent  periods. '  Is  not  this  plainly 
faying,  that  farmers,  not  being  paid  by  very  low  prices,  are  unable 
to  cultivate  their  lands  in  a  proper  manner  -,  of  courfe  lefs  com  is 
produced,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  exorbitant  high  prices  at  fub- 
fequent periods? 

But  here  I  would  wi(h  that  Mr  Barham,  and  thofe  gentle- 
men who  argue  upon  his  principles,  would  attend,  that  low  prices 
do  not,  in  every  iudance,  produce  fubfequent  high  prices.  Every 
one  who  has  paid  the  leail  attention  to  thefe  matters,  must  have 
obforved  that  a  run  or  courfe  of  favourable  fearfons  often  occur; 
and  if  fuch  feafons  are  fucceeded  even  by  ordinary  or  middling 
ones,  exorbitant  or  high  prices  will  not  follow.  Should  the  pro- 
duce be  increafed  one  half  quarter  per  acre  annually,  in  three  or 
four  favourable  years,  prices  might  continue  considerably  below 
the  average,  without  any  fenfible  eSeQ,  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
foil.  In  this  cafe,  the  farmer  would  have  two  quarters  per  acre 
furplus  to  {liare,  after  replacing  feed  and  labour,  inllead  of  his 
ufuil  furplus  of  one  and  a  half  quarter ;  of  courfe,  if  with  one 
and  a  half  quarters  at  60s.  he  is  able  to  pay  his  rent,  he  can  afford 
to  fell  the  two  quarters  at  45s.,  without  encroaching  upon  his  (lock. 
But  ihould  low  prices  be  produced  by  any  other  caufe  than  plenti- 
ful crops,  the  cafe  will  be  widely  dilterent.  Let  the  caufe  pro- 
ceed from  a  hnily  peace,  or  fudden  breaking  out  of  war ;  let  it 
be  produced  by  the  prefent  meafure,  or  any  other  regulation  of 
the  corn  trade,  the  effeA  is  the  fame ;  and,  iliould  the  ftagnation 
be  fucli  as  to  force  the  farmer  to  fell  at  45s.,  when  he  would, 
from  the  ftate  of  the  crops,  require  60s.  to  repay  him,  you  ob- 
lige him  to  encroach  15s.  per  acre,  which  is  one  eiglith  of  hib  ca- 
pital Itock.  in  this  cafe,  exorbitant  high  prices  mull  follow  ;  be- 
caufe  capital  being  wanting,  cultivation  mud  be  limited  ;  and  fuch 
cafes  need  no  illuilration.  The  facls  only  require  to  be  Hated, 
from  whence  coiiclufions  may  eafily  be  drawn.  No  problem  in 
Euclid  can  be  more  clearly  demonftrated.  Withdraw  any  part  of 
feed,  labour,  or  manure,  tliat  is  neccffary  for  proper  cultivation, 
and  you  reduce  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  laB4  iu  a  pro- 
portionate decree. 

In  every  point  of  view,  the  restriction  upon  the  use  of  grain 
appears  erroneous,  though  proposed  as  a  temporary  measure,  and 
to  rectify  what  is  considered  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature.  The 
distr.esi^s  of  our  West  India  planters  haveariseu  from  too  great  a 
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proportion  of  the  sugar  islands  having  fallen  into  oar  hndi, 
iind  from  employing  more  capital  in  cultivating  sugar  than 
we  have  occasion  for.  The  immense  profits  formerly  made  bjr 
su^ar  plantations,  encouraged  the  capital  of  the  country  to  mp 
into  that  channel,  *and  tempted  the  country  to  cdonhte  too  llllld^ 
at  least  for  the  existing  state  of  Europe.  If  a  part  of  the  capital 
employed  in  cultivating  sugar,  more  than  we  have  occasion  fefi 
were  withdrawn,  and  laid  out  in  cultivating  corn  upon  sonae  mil- 
llor.s  of  acres  presently  in  a  waste  or  unproductive  state,  we  miribt 
be  independent  of  our  neighbours  for  the  importation  of  gnun. 
But,  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  why  give  the  planters  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  farmer,  by  any  monopoly  whatever  ?  Let  tlie 
rude  produce  of  each  come  fairly  into  competition  ;  and,  if  sptriti 
can  be  made  from  sugar,  paying  an  equal  dutv  with  that  fvon 
grain,  few  objections  would  be  urged  against  such  a  competitioa ; 
but,  if  this  cannot  be  done, — if  your  sugars  must  have  a  monopo- 
ly, I  must  raise  my  voice  against  the  measure,  and  prononnce  it 
diitigerous  to  the  state ;  because  the  monopoly  is  solely  calculated 
to  promote  the  advantage  of  a  few  merchants,  at  the  expense  of 
tlie  many  thousands  employed  in  agriculture,  and  at  the  risk  of 
shortening  our  supplies  of  grain  at  the  present  period,  when  we 
are  uncertain  of  supplies  from  the  neighbouring  countries. 

But  the  stagnation  which  must  take  place  in  the  corn  tradei 
will  prevent  many  thousands  of  farmers  from  bestowing  the  same 
manure  and  labour  upon  their  farms  this  summer  as  uiey  would 
otherwise  have  done.  After  all,  it  is  probable  that  little  or  no 
spirits  will  be  made  from  sugar,  at  least  for  many  months;  while 
the  grain  distiJlers,  who  have  a  large  stock  in  hand,  will  be  great 
gainers.  These  gontlcmen  distil  comparatively  little  in  summer. 
In  many  districts,  for  several  years  past,  they  have  stopt  altogether 
from  May  till  November.  The  great  quantities  of  spirits  which 
the  distillers  have  on  hand  will  furnish  a  supply  for  many  months, 
and  yield  them  much  more  profit  than  if  sugar  distillation  had 
not  been  thought  of.  The  great  body  of  our  manufacturers  and 
citizens  may  have  the  satisfaction  to  eat  their  quartern  loaf  two- 
pence cheaper  for  three  months  to  come,  though,  perhaps,  they 
will  not  perceive  this  to  be  the  cause  of  a  shortcoming  of  loaves 
for  a  series  of  years  afterwards. 

It  has  been  the  great  policy  of  our  government  to  keep  down, 
by  regulations,  the  price  of  grain  ;  but  I  must  own  I  am  a  littk 
d  Hibrful  of  the  wisdom  of  such  policy.  Bread  is  a  fnammJmtHmrt 
as  well  as  broad  cloth.  It  certainly  would  not  be  thought  the 
best  way  of  incrcn'^ing  the  clothing  trade,  were  rcstrictioBS  laid 
upon  the  manufacturers,  w4iereby  they  were  obliged  to  sell  at 
.;he^*pcr  rates  than  the  raw  materials  and  workmandliip  cost  them. 

Now, 
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Now,  if  a  manu£teturer  cannot  go  oti  nndar  a  compulsory  system, 
how  can  the  farmer  proceed,  when  the  market  for  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal articles  is  in  a  manner  shut  up,  and  he  is  denied  a  price  for 
his  grain  equal  to  what  it  cost  him  in  seed,  labour,  and  rent  ? 
Besides,  if  the  same  quantum  of  seed,  labour,  and  manure,  can^ 
not  be  afforded  for  the  culture  of  next  crop,  of  course  there  must 
be  a  diminution  of  produce  afterwards. 

These  are  matters,  Mr  Conductor,  of  great  importance  to  the 
public  interest ;  and  I  earnestly  wish  that  the  supporters  of  the 
restrictive  system  would  take  them  seriously  into  consideration* 
If  you  think  this  paper,  which  is  hastily  written,  worth  a  place  in 
your  useful  Magazine,  it  may  perhaps  cause  the  subject  to  be 
more  amply  and  satisfactorily  discussed  by  $ome  abler  hand.  At 
this  time,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  interest  of  British  and  Irish 
farmers  has  been  wantonly  sacrificed  to  promote  the  sale  of  West 
India  produce ;  which  certainly  is  a  measure  hostile  to  the  prospe-* 
rity  of  the  state,  seeing  that  the  culture  of  bread  com  is  thereby 
eminently  discouraged.     I  am,  yours,  &c.  J.  B. 

Dubliny  June  7.  1808. 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Hints  in  regard  to  certain  Articles  which  might  he  suhstiiuUd  for 
Grain  in  the  Manufacture  of  Drink. 

Vincit  amor  patrias,  laudisque  immeosa  cupido. 

Sir, 

At  a  season  when  the  sense  of  a  scarcity  of-  bread-corn  is  s# 
imperious,  as  to  have  called  for  the  interposition  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  graioy 
it  becomes  a  duty  to  suggest  every  probable  remedy  which  may 
have  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  evil  in  the  mean  time,  and 
which  may,  in  its  after  operation,  serve  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
the  recurrence  of  such  calamities  in  future- 
Much  has  already  been  written,  and  by  able  pens,  on  the  means 
of  augmenting  the  growth  of  grain,  so  as  to  meet  th^  wants 
of  an  increasing  population ;  therefore  I  shall  not  touch  on  that 
subjecc  The  object  of  the  present  communication  shall  be  con-r 
fined  to  the  recommendation  of  some  extraneous  resources  which 
might  probably  be  introduced  for  diminishing  the  usual  con- 
eumpt  of  grain,  satisfied  that  a  saving  in  the  consompt  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  increase  in  the  growth  of  that  article  of  the  first  neces- 
sity. 

The 
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The  annual  consumpt  of  grain,  in  the  mannfac 
fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  is  immense  ;  am 
believe  that  there  is  no  home-brewed  or  distilled  1 
any  considerable  quintity,  except  from  grain,  or  in 
not  the  principal  ingredient.  I  do  not  mean  to  S: 
rot  a  necessary  of  life,  nor  even  to  recommend  a  m 
consumpt  of  that  article.  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  n 
ttr  to  get  the  better  of  incfinaiion  and  habit,  and  tl 
ture  of  man,  at  times,  to  indulge  himself  with  a 
order  to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  even  amidst  the  : 
scarcity;  therefore,  my  aim  shall  be,  to  point  ou 
articles  which  might  probably  be  substituted  foi 
manufacture  of  drink.  However  expedient  it  may 
mean  time,  and  during  a  temporary  scarcity  of  graii 
the  distillation  of  spirits  from  sugar,  a  colonial  pre 
some  future  period,  such  a  measure,  perhaps,  migl 
oned  so  politic,  firituin  may  be  a  great  and  a  pO' 
even  without  sugar  colonics  attached  to  her.  At : 
fu:idamental  maxim,  that  a  nation  ought,  as  far 
draw  the  means  of  subsistence  from  her  native  pi 
is  greatly  preferable  to  any  precarious  dependence 
cd  commodities,  whether  of  colonial  growth  or  not. 
therefoic,  I  shall  briefly  mention  a  few  native  a 
might  become  most  extensively  useful  in  the  m 
drink. 

It  is  an  universal  tradition  in  this  comer  of  the  < 
have  heard  it  repeated  from  my  infancy,  that  a  fine, 
vcr.ige  was  once  prepared  from  the  bloom  of  the  hta 
and  the  story  adds,  that  the  art  was  lost  on  the  ex[ 
Picts,  to  whom  alone,  it  is  said,  that  the  secret  of  fi 
ripening  the  liquor  was  confined.  It  is  trne,  that 
been  able  to  discover  any  historical  record  or  wiitte 
support  of  this  popular  tradition,  although  I  will  i 
that  none  such  exists ;  but  my  belief  in  the  traditio 
weakened  from  the  want  of  such  corroborative  histo 
as  very  few  of  the  domestic  ami  economical  habits  a 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  island  ate  handed  < 
history  ;  therefore,  the  want  of  such  historical  i 
iio  proof  that  such  a  practice  did  not  exist,  while 
dition  affords  a  strong  evidence  that  SDch  a  practict 
exist.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  very  probable  thai 
iar  tradition  should  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation,  without  any  preexisting  reason  or  cause 
other  hand,  is  it  improbable  that  an  art,  however 
useful  it  once  might  luvc  been,  should  have  been  It 
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jiUtions  and  vicissitudes  incident  to  erery  sublunary  thing ; 
,  amidst  the  minv  valuahle  discoveries  of  modern  times,  we 
e  still  to  reirret  t!i-'  loss  of  many  arts  known  to  the  antients,  of 
haps  cqur.l  utilitv  a:ul  value. 

n  traversinjj  the  immense  tricts  of  mountains,  where  the  wide 
inse  ofT',".s  little  else  to  view  but  one  uniform  covering  of 
th,  th?  szmbre  verdure  of  which  is  admirably  suited  to  the  ro- 
itic  wi Illness  of  tiie  scenery,  tht?  contemplative  mind  feels 
-jn^ed  to  ir quirt',  it  a  shruh,  which  covers. such  an  extent  of 
earth's  surfice,  is  dc*-tined  to  remain  for  ever  of  I i trie  apparent 
;  or,  if  it  be  pos-ible,  by  the  exertions  of  human  genius  and 
Li>:rv,  to  convert  i:  to  an'^vcr  some  purposes  of  extensive  utili- 

?.\\A  it  is  r.??tv  a  natural  conclusion  to  infer,  that  a  shrub, 
ch  cover-,  -o  ni  ir.y  tho.i^.inds  of  mil-j5,  and  that  so  closely  as 
(.\-t  to  exclude  tiie  growth  of  any  oth'.-r  vegetable,  must  possess 
y.rk's  M'l:  v.h  miy  prove  hij»hly  benefici.il  to  the  re^^ions  in  which 
iVjii'.titv  rf  it  i^  so  vorv  exuberant. 
']:e  artiti    irsdf,  viz.  tht  Moom  of  he;ith,  S'.'ems  naturally  ad- 

T  to  hi*  the  l\ijh  of  some  useful  extract.  It  has  a  fine  a ro ma- 
il :vour ;  it  ha<:  an  agreeable,  and  somewhat  sweet  raste ;  and 
b-*:-,  ilic  bc-.t  jiii1p[es  of  vegetable  sweets,  and  the  brst  extract- 
of  t'lem,  .uc  found  to  prefer  the  bloom  of  heath  to  all  other 
rers  ;  ar.d  the  honey  which  is  produced  from  the  heath  is  the 
.:  jT'iierally  agreeable,  both  in  taste  and  fl.iVour.  It  s*je:ns  to 
:w,  of  c  cur  be,  that  there  is  a  very  strong  sweet  in  the  bloom 

.J       ►*! 
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n  r.:ror":ptinj:  to  try  experiments  for  extrnctine  such  «iweetfi,  it 
lid  occur,  that  there  must  be  a  critical  p'*riod  for  gathering  it, 
levvhat  ^i!nil.lr  to  what  exists  in  the  process  of  maltinT  grain, 
a  period  at  which  the  bloom  will  be  found  the  strorgest,  and 
the  hivrhest  fiivnur,  and  capable  of  yielding  the  greatest  quan- 
of  sweet ;  attLr  which,  it  will  gradually  decay  m  qualitv  and 
our.  It  m.:y  p.l-.o  require  some  attention  to  di-^cover,  wherher 
bloom  mu>t  be  altogether  separated  from  the  stalks  and  fo- 
e,  or  whether  part  of  these  may  be  mashed  r.}ong  with  the 
)m  ;  aL-^o,  wi:erher  any  previous  preparation  cf  drj-irg  the 
)m  may  be  nccess.ry  \  or  if  it  may  be  used  most  profi- 
y  in  its  green  Su:te,  a.^d  immediately  after  being  gathered. 
iy  other  minute  p  iriici:l.irs  will  casually  occur  to  an  attentive 
d,  in  the  course  r^i  making  experiments.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
bable  that  the  liquor  or  infusion  ought  to  underj^o  some  sort 
slow,  natural,  vii^.M!*?  ft*rmentatioa,  and  rot  a  rapid,  artificial 
nentation,  excited  liy  ^^.tst ;  and,  if  ever  a  fermented  liquor 
be  obtained,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  such  liquor  may  a4- 
)e  distilled,  either  s«"paraitly,  or  with  seme  mixture  cf  liquor 

froiQ 
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Arom  gn«D>  into  in  ardrot  spirit,  which  perhaps  may  prove  of 
quality  and  iavonr  avpciicr  to  any  niJenC  spiiic  hitherto  imM: 
f^  any  ntfl>  it  may  be  more  congenial  lo  the  constitution  of  tk 
natives  than  any  foreign  li^u^^  or  spirit. 

.  The  n«xt  amcle  vaich  &ii^ht  be  eug)£e«ted  as  a  sulmitute  fof 
fnia  in  the  mannfactUTS  .of  drink,  i»  v:ktt),—an  article  of  wludi 
the  quantity  u  immenw*  k^d  of  which  many  ihousands  of  ton 
are  annually  caat  out  tatb^  dunghill,  exclusive  of  what  it  n&a 
more  profitably  consumed  in  the  feeding  of  swine ;  and  whid 
Uticle  of  itaelf  might*  pcrbaps,  be  found  e^ual  to  the  annual  con- 
sutnpt  of  theiiarivei  iodrii)k  ;  or,  at  nny  r^te,  its  quaniiry  might 
be  iucr«f(ed  alnwxt  to  any  extent.  That  a  palatable  and  wIlOt^ 
some  bevarage  nay  Ue  nuu^e  from  whey  or  milk,  rests  upon  eri- 
deuce  which  cannot  be  di^^utet!. 

Indeed  there  is  the  greateiit  probability,  that  a  drink,  prepared 
£rom.nulk  or  whey,  was  one  of  the  most  early  beverages,  and  in 
commtm  use  amonf;  mankind  ail  over  the  worid,  )on^  before  Aa- 
covecy  was  oude  of  the  possibility  uf  extracting  any  sort  of  drink 
from  gcain ;  and  a  species  of  drink  in  universal  use  in  the  txtlj 
ages  ^society,  and  which  is  aiill  used  in  many  places  of  tht 
earth,  might  yet  be  foiml  highly  useful  iu  tliis  country  at  tliii 
«layi  aa4an«v«rbMii)g  prejudice  ought  noi  to  consign  the  pre- 
«eni  hint  to  neglect  or  oUtvion,  in  the  f^ce  of  the  very  many  rc- 
apectable  anthotitiea  which  attest  the  extent  and  utility  of  tht 
practice,  and  of  which  a  few  sh^Il  be  noticed  here. 

If  I  mistake  not,  I  think  tliat  !  have  re^d  that  a  drink,  pre> 
pared  from  milk  or  wbey,  w»s  aniieiMly  in  universal  use  among 
all  the  tribes  aod  uationa  wliicli  inhabited  the  northern  parts  ol 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  under 
the  general  oame  of  Scythia  ;  but,  at  present,  I  have  not  an  op- 
portunity of  recttraing  to  ilie  authorities,  although  such  a  refer- 
ence appears  rather  needless,  from  the  very  general  use  of  such 
a  beverage  in  these  countries  at  this  day.  The  milk  of  marM, 
either  in  its  originat,  or  in  a  prepared  state,  is  generally  used  aU 
over  Tartary  as  the  Qomition  drink  ;  and  the  Motiguls  and  KoI- 
mucks  prepare  a  spirit  frbm  it  of  considerable  strength  ;  and  Dr 
Willicl^  in  bis  iecmres  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  in  treating  of  the 
articles  '  Fattl  and  Drimi,  '  page  y69,  says,  that  the  Persiaia 
and  other  inhalntaatB  of  the  Cast,  prepare  a  kind  of  wine  from 
milk,  which  possesses  all  the  <)ualities  ot  an  intoxicating  liquor; 
at  least)  adds  the  DoctOf,  such  is  the  report  of  respectable  tra- 
vellera.  Indeed  tbeie  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  there  is  a  strong 
animal  jfirit  ia  taUk,  which,  when  duly  prepared,  may  be  fuUy 
as  agrerable  iq  the  ta«tc  and  constitution  as  any  iirgetabU  spirit  i 
and  if  once  stigh  a  wboleeome  beverage  should  be  brought  to  a 
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state  of  perfection,  perhaps  our  connoisseurs  in  drinking  might 
hold  it  in  such  estimation,  as  to  prefer  it  to  most  other  kinds 
of  drink  \  and  thus,  the  present  enormous  consumption  of  grain  in 
the  manufacture  of  drink  might  be  greatly  diminished. 

Though  the  authorities  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  utility  of 
the  practice  of  preparing  drink  from  milk  or  whey  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned,  yet  I  should  have  hesitated  to  have  recommended  the  a- 
doption  of  such  an  experiment  into  this  country,  had  I  not  been 
convinced  that  such  a  species  of  drink  had  also  been  used  in  this 
country  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  that  it  was  once  the  most 
fashionable  and  genteel  liquor ;  being  what  was  generally  used 
at  feasts,  when  the  business  was  to  be  merry,  and  to  get  intoxi- 
cated. 

The  learned  Buchanan,  our  countryman,  in  liis  History  'of 
Scotland,  (L.  1.  c.  33.)  in  speaking  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides,  the  indigenous  Scots,  says— • 
*  Serum  lactis  aliquot  annis  servatutn  in  convivtis  etiam  avide  bthunt. 
Id  potionis  genus  Blandium  appellant  \  *  i.  e,  at  their  feasts  they 
drink  ivhe^f  preserved  for  some  years,  which  they  relish  very 
much,  and  which  they  call  Blandium.  The  annotator  adds,  in 
a  note,  that  Blandium  is  an  Erse  word,  signifying  a  sort  of  drink 
made  of  ivhey  and  herbs  fermented  together,  and  which  is  of  an 
intoxicating  quality.  Of  this  latter  circumstance  there  can  be 
little  doubt  \  for,  if  the  drink  had  not  possessed  exhilarating  qua- 
lities, it  is  not  very  probable  that  it  should  have  been  used  at  cho 
feasts,  and  have  been  swallowed  with  such  avidity.  Our  author 
is  silent  as  to  the  mode  of  preparing  or  ripening  the  liquor  ;  but, 
if  I  mistake  not,  I  have  read  elsewhere,  that  it  was  buried  for  some 
years  beneath  the  earth  in  tight  wooden  vessels ;  and  that>  under 
such  a  process,  it  acquired  a  strong  vinous  quality,  and  a  tastt 
and  flavour  highly  agreeable.  The  practice  however  is  so  recent, 
that  there  is  a  high  probability  the  mode  of  preparing  suck 
a  liquor  may  yet  be  known  in  the  Hebrides,  or  in  some  of  the 
-Highland  districts  of  the  Mainland ;  for,  having  been  an  article 
of  common  use  about  200  years  ago,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  practice  did  not  cease  ail  at  once,  but  that  it  has  been  conti- 
nued partially  down  to  a  very  late  date  \  and  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  make  some  inquiry  among  the  more  aged  classes  of  the 
natives. 

In  remote  ages,  and  before  an  extended  commerce  conveyed 
so  freely  the  produce  of  one  country  into  another,  the  Highlands 
and  islands  of  Scotland  were  obliged  to  depend  upon,  their  own 
crops  and  productions  for  the  tneans  of  their  subsistence  \  and  in 
these  ages,  and  before  the  introduction  of  adventitious  commo- 
dities and  foreign  luxuries,  the  population  was  much  more  abun- 
dant 
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dant  than  it  is  at  present ;  which  is  a  proof  of  the  superior  Indus- 
try of  the  inhabitants  in  former  times.  In  these  ages;  there  can- 
not  be  a  doubt,  but  that  a  liquor,  of  which  the  basis  was  wheji 
was  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  natives  of  all  ranks.  But  the 
facility,  when  commerce  opened,  of  procuring  wines  and  foreign 
spirits,  has  ^[radually  buried  in  oblivion  all  traces  of  antient 
economy  aiul  industry,  and  has  introduced  among  the  better  soit 
a  taste  for  foreign  luxuries  ;  which,  with  the  indolence  of  die 
common  people,  when  they  had  not  the  example  of  their  supe- 
riors to  excite  their  hnitation,  has  effected  a  complete  change 
ki  the  use  of  drink,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  country. 
After  the  introduction  of  wine  and  foreign  spirits,  it  has  no  douot 
been  reckoned  vulgar  and  unfashionable  among  the  better  sort  to 
use  the  cheap  and  humble  liquor  prepared  from  whey  ^  and  when 
it  has  been  banished  from  the  tables  of  the  great,  it  was  easj  to 
foresee  that  it  would  not  long  remain  an  object  of  favour  with  the 
cottager.  It  required  a  tedious  process  to  prepare  the  liquor 
from  whey  ;  but  a  liquor  could  be  obtained  from  g^in  which 
was  fit  for  use  in  a  few  days,  and  which,  though  a  much  more 
expensive  drink,  was  better  suited  to  the  indolence  of  the  cot* 
tager ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gratified  his  vanity,  by  giv- 
ing him  an  opportunity  of  imitating  the  conduct  of  his  superiors^ 
by  banishing  also  from  his  humble  board  that  cheap  and  vulgar 
preparation  of  whey,  which  his  chieftain  had  already  rejected 
from  his  sumptuous  table. 

The  only  other  article  which  I  shall  mention  at  presentj  is  one 
yet  in  use,  which  is  a  beverage  prepared  from  the  refuse  or  dregs 
of  honey,  but  which  is  also  falling  very  much  into  disuse,  part- 
ly from  the  undue  avarice,  and  partly  from  the  culpable  careless- 
ness of  the  bee-owners.  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  twenty-five 
or  thirty  gallons  of  a  very  fine  and  palatable  drink  made  from  the 
refuse  of  three  or  four  hives,  after  the  pure  honey  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  combs,  wax,  &c.  by  the  simple  process  of  draii\- 
age,  /.  e,  the  allowing  *  the  honey  to  distil  or  drop  leisurely^ 
tiirough  a  sieve  or  search,  into  a  vessel  or  receiver  placed  belowy 
and  which  sieve  retains  the  combs,  wax,  and  grosser  parts  of  the 
material.  Such  refuse  was  afterwards  boiled  up  in  water,  by 
which  the  mass  was  decomposed,  the  water  absorbing  any  re- 
mains of  the  honey  or  sweet,  and  uniting  with  it,  while  ^he.waz 
iloated  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor  ;  and  the  grosser  parts,  on  the 
liquor's  cooling,  subsided  to  the  bottom  as  a  residuum.  To  this 
liquor,  when  purified  by  straining,  a  little  of  the  extract  or  wort 
of  malt  was  added  sometimes,  to  make  it  ferment  and  ripen  the 
sooner ;  but  when  the  object  was  to  obtain  the  liquor  in  per- 
fection, it  was  made  of  a  due  strength,  and  received  no  such  mix- 
ture} 
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ture ;  it  was  allowed  full  time  to  ferment  and  ripen,  in  which 
case  it  turned  out  little  inferior  to  some  wines  \  and  when  a  very 
strong  liquor  was  Vanted,  the  process  of  drainage  was  not  push- 
ed too  far,  whereby  also  a  much  finer  honey  was  obtained. 
But  now  the  usual  practice  seems  to  be,  to  force  and  squeeze  the 
combs  by  heat  and .  pressure,  till  a  great  part  of  the  wax,  and 
even  of  the  very  dregs,  is  forced  through  along  with  the  honey, 
whereby  its  quality  is  much  deteriorated,  and  the  impure  and 
heterogeneous  mass  never  candies  or  consolidates,  but  remains 
a  thick  dirty  liquid.  The  bee-owner,  instead  of  deriving  a  pro- 
fit from  this  nefarious  practice,  is  a  loser.  Every  pound  of  wax, 
which  he  forces  through  among  the  honey,  is  worth  double  or 
treble  the  price  of  a  pound  of  honey,  and  his  honey  fetches  aa 
inferior  price  at  market ;  while  the  residuum  of  the  honey,  which 
remains  among  the  combs  and  dregs,  is  not  worth  half  the 
value  in  any  other  shape  than  as  the  basis  of  a  fermented  li- 
quor. Now,  under  an  improved  management,  the  stocks  of 
bees  and  their  produce  might  be  increased,  perhaps  from  ten  to 
twenty  fold,  without  diminishing  any  other  stock  or  produce, 
which  would  be  a  most  important  accession  to  our  stock  of  food 
and  drink  at  the  same  time.  Bees  require  a  good  deal  of  care 
and  attention,  but  no  sort  of  stock  will  pay  better  for  the  trou- 
ble. 

They  sip  their  nectar^  they  gather  their  ambrosia  from  the  flow- 
ers they  feed  on,  without  any  sensible  diminution  or  waste  of 
quantity  or  quality ;  of  course  their  sustenance  costs  nothing, 
while  the  profits  of  a  thriving  stock  are  very  considerable.  Pro- 
fessional attendants,  called  henwives,  are  employed  to  care  for 
poultry  ;  and  why  not  employ  professional  attendants  to  look  af- 
ter bees  ?  An  old  man  or  woman,  fit  for  no  sort  of  hard  labour, 
could  attend  to  an  extensive  stock  of  bees  \  and  experience  would 
teach  such  attendants,  who  had  nothing  else  to  look  after,  to 
contrive  many  improvements  for  the  comfort  of  the  bees  under 
their  charge  ;  and  they  could  follow  the  most  approved  general 
rules  for  the  better  management  of  the  stock.  Besides,  a  farmer 
employing  such  a  professional  attendant,  could  select  and  enclose 
the  most  eligible  situation  on  his  farm  for  an  apiary  or  bee-gar- 
den, where  nothing  could  annoy  these  industrious  insects,  or 
interfere  with  their  operations ;  which  bee-garden  could  bfe 
stocked  with  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  shrubs  which  are  known 
to  be  most  grateful  to  the  bees,  and  which  the  attendants  could 
cultivate  and  keep  clean  ;  and  bees  would  surely  thrive  much  bet- 
ter in  such  a  comfortable  situation,  and  so  well  cared  for,  ihan 
they  could  be  supposed  to  do  in  the  exposed  situations  close  to 
the  farm-steadings,  in  which  they  ^re  gonerallf  kept  at  present ; 

and 
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and  which  preposterous  practice  has  been  adopted  and  continwd 
for  the  sole  convenience  of  the  domestics  watching  tliem  in  the 
swarming  season. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  native  articleSy  which  perhaps  nii|{ht  bs 
rendered  mod  extenHvely  ufeful  in  incieafing  the  liquid  part  of 
our  nutriment,  witfioiit  interfering  with  grain,  the  prime  ftapk  of 
our  bread  ;  and  a  faving  in  the  confumpt  of  grain^  in  the  mamk 
fackure  of  drink,  would  augment,  in  the  fame  degree^  the  quo* 
tity  of  bread-corn. 

That  the  fird  of  thefe  articles,  viz.  the  bloom  of  heatfaf  bai 
been  ufefuUy  applied  in  the  nianufa£iure  of  drink,  we  feam  from 
a  very  univerfal  and  highly  probable  tradition.  In  regard  to 
whey,  we  have  indifputable  hiflorical  evidence,  not  only  of  its  ex4 
tenfive  ufe,  but  alfo  of  its  poifefiing  all  the  qualities  which  we  ex* 
pe£l  to  find  in  drink  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  great  utility  of  honey, 
as  the  baGs  of  a  drink,  we  have  daily  experience  to  iatisfy  us  of 
the  fadl.  There  arc,  without  doubt,  many  other  native  artickl 
which  might  be  very  advantageoufly  applied  as  ingredients  in  ths 
manufacVure  of  drink;  and  many  more  may  yet  be  difcovcrcdf 
when  fcience  (hall  direct  her  inquiries  towards  fuch  an  hunblf 
fubjecl:,  which  at  prefent  is  left,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  msv 
iiagemtnt  of  illiterate  cooks.  But,  on  this  fubje£l,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear necefTary  to  enlarge  at  prefent;  though,  with  much  fuboulr 
rion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  draw  one  general  refleflidnj  which 
feenis  to  obtrude  itfelf  on  my  fancy»  and  which  I  mention  witb» 
out  any  intention  of  running  foul  of  the  philofophy  of  xhe  <lay.  , 

Never  was  there  a  greater  avidity  for  difcovery  in  fcience ;  ne» 
vcr  was  there  a  greater  avidity  for  novelty ;  and  never  did  philo* 
fopliy  make  fuch  furprifing  efforts  to  develop  the  arcana  of  nature, 
as  (he  does  at  prefent.  Now,  while  our  able  chemifts  are  bufi- 
)y  employed  in  decompofing  earths,  itones,  metals,  &c.  and  in 
compofing  drugs,  dyc-iluffs,  varniihes  and  cements ;— while  they 
are  analyzing  the  very  elements  of  matter,  and  purfuing  nature 
through  her  mod  hidden  rccefics  *, — while  they  have  added  mu^h  tt 
the  Rock  of  human  knowledge,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  greatly  ei^ 
riched  our  language  by  the  difcovery  of  the  gafes,  azota,  oxygen^ 
hydrogens,  and  all  their  various  beautiful  compounds  and  r^mifr 
cations :  perhaps  fome  of  our  learned  men  may,  at  fomo  future 
period,  defcend  from  the  fublimity  of  fcience,  and  n>ay  perhaps 
condefcend  to  dirc£k  their  experiments  towards  the  humbler,  though 
not  the  lefs  ufeful  branches  of  knowledge,  viz.  in  the  difoofery 
of  the  means  of  incrcafing  the  quantities  of  bread  and  drinki  dijp 
Itaple  articles  of  human  fublidence.  At  fome  future  period^.pei- 
liaps,  the  biai  of  fcience  may  alter  its  direction ;  and  it  may  be- 
come the  opinion  of  the  learned,   that  true  philofophy  confifts 

noit 
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more  in  attemptiiig  to  increafe  the  oomforti  atid  happtnefs  of  man- 
kind, than  in  decyphering  the  legend  on  an  urn^  determining  the 
age  of  a  coin  or  medal,  or  eren  in  the  purfuit  of  the  more  daring 
experiments  of  gahanic  refufcitation* 

M^ht  I  conclude  by  renturing  to  exprefs  a  wifti^  that  the  High- 
land Society  would  honour  thefe  rude  hints  with  their  notice,  and 
recommend  them  to  the  confideration  of  a  wife  and  enlightened 
nation  ?  But,  whether  thefe  hints  {hall  excite  any  ferious  atten* 
tion,  or  whether  they  (hall  be  viewed  as  idl6  dreams,  and  be  .con- 
Cgned  to  oblivion,  yet,  to  have  fuggefted  what  he  confiders  a^ 
probable,  and  highly  important  improvements,  (hall  aflbrd  fome 
confolation  to  A  Clowr. 

Aherdeenjbire^  i$tb  July^  i8o8. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

SiR^  Bartktuici,  6th  Octdter,  1808« 

I  SEND  you  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Middleton  Farm- 
ing Society,  Mid-Lothian,  which,  if  reckoned  worthy  of  a  phce  in 
the  Farmer's  Magazine,  may  be  inserted  in  first  Number.  At  any 
rate,  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  remarks  upon  them. 
At  the  institution  of  the  $>cietyj  it  was  the  intention  of  the  origi- 
nal members  to  have  the  Society  composed  of  farmers  and  landed 
proprietors  residing  in  the  immediate  nefighbourbood.  This  has, 
as  yet,  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The  Society  intend  having  an 
annual  show  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  they  will  likewise  have  a  plough** 
ing  match  in  the  season. 

I  am,  with  much  respect,  yours  sincerely, 

Alex.  Innes.- 

Regulations  of  the  Middleton  Farming  Societg^  instituted 

\9th  Fekruary  iWH. 

I.  The  Society  shall  meet  in  the  house  of  Mr  Wilson,  in  Mid-> 
dleton,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month  (the  months  of  A- 
pril,  September,  and  October,  excepted),  with  power  to  the  mem- 
bers, or  majority  present,  to  alter  the  day  of  meeting  in  winter, 
so  as  the  members  may  have  the  benefit  of  moonlight. 

IL  There  shall  be  a  preses,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  Eacli 
member  shall  sit  as  preses,  in  the  order  he  stands  in  the  list. 
The  member  present  who  stands  next  in  the  list  to  the  preses, 
shall  sit  as  croupier.  The  croupier,  if  present  at  next  meeting, 
shall  sit  as  preses,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  member^  who  stand 
before  him  in  the  list,  although  they  have  not  before  sat  as  preses. 

nil  The  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  be  elected  for  one  year 

VOL.  IX.  NO.  3G.  I  i  from 
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from  the  time  of  their  election  ;  and  a  new  election  shall  be  mde 

to  these  offices  annmlly,  at  the  meeting  in  May. 

IV.  The  object  of  the  Society  beine  to  promote  the  intifeits 
of  agriculture^  a  topic  connected  with  Rural  Economy  shall  be 
proposed  at  each  meeting,  as  the  subject  of  discussion  at  tlie 
next  meeting  ;  when  it  is  expected  that  members  will  come  pn- 
pared,  either  with  a  ^Titten  essay,  or  to  speak  at  large  on  the 
subject. 

V.  No  persons  to  be  admitted  members  of  this  SodetyflMt 
farmers  and  landed  proprietors.  No  honorary  members  to  be  ait 
mitted.     The  number  of  members  not  to  exceed  thirty. 

VL  No  new  members  to  be  admitted  unless  there  are  tea 
members  present.  Before  anv  person  can  be  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  he  must  be  proposed  by  one  of  the  member^ 
in  a  letter  to  the  preses  for  the  day.  The  preses  shall  then  pto- 
posc  him  to  the  meeting,  when  he  shall  undergo,  a  ballpt^  and 
may  be  admitted,  on  Having  a  majority  of  members  present  ffl 
his  favour.  The  preses  to  declare  whether  he  is  admitted  or  not 
Members  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  defer  balloting  for  a  new 
member  till  tiie  next  meeting  after  that  on  which  he  was  pfopoi- 
ed.  If  a  new  member  does  not  come  forward  at  the  next  meet- 
ing after  that  on  which  he  was  admitted,  the  member  who  pvo^ 
posed  him  sliall  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings.  No  balloting,  fior 
new  members  shall  take  place,  till  the  business  of  the  day  bs 
over. 

VII.  In  summer,  the  hour  of  dinner  shall  be  3  o'clock,  and 
the  bill  shall  be  called  at  7.  In  winter,  the  hour  of  dinner  shall 
be  2  o'clock,  and  the  bill  shall  be  called  at  6.  Immediately  after 
that,  the  preses  shall  adjourn  the  meeting,  and  the  members  shall 
dismiss.  Whisky  punch,  or  toddy,  shall  be  the  usual  drink  o{ 
tlie  Society.     No  wine  shall  be  allowed  on  any  account. 

VIII.  The  Society  shall  enter  on  the  despatch  of  business  im- 
mediately after  dinner.  Each  member  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  in  his  turn,  and  shall  in  all  cases  address  himself  to 
the  preses.  The  preses  shall  give  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  others,  for  carrying  on  the  business  oF 
the  Society ;  and  shall  collect  the  votes  of  the  members  on  any 
subject  where  a  difference  of  opinion  may  arise ;  he  himself*  in 
case  of  an  equality,  having  the  casting  vote.  He  shall  then  pro^ 
iiounce  tl'iO  determination  of  the  Society.  The  preses  shall  watch 
particularly  over  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  Society. 

IX.  Each  member  sliall  pay  nvc  shillings  into  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  at  his  admittance,  to  be  applied  as  the  Society  may  af- 
terwarJs  determine.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  May»  every  mem^ 
b.-r  ^hall  pay  into  the  treasurer  thirteen  shillings  and  stxpenioei 

fffon 
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from  wliich  fund  the  treasurer  shall  pay  the  dinner  bill  for  each 
member,  whether  present  or  absent,  for  nine  meetings.  Mem-* 
bers  admitted  betwixt  the  annual  meetinj^s,  shall  oiily  pay  a  sum 
sufTicioiit  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  dinners  from  the  time  o( 
entry  till  the  no:wt  annual  meeting.  Members  failing  to  pay  up 
the  annual  subscription  at  the  first  meeting  after  the  annual  meet- 
ing, shall  be  considered  ns  no  longer  niembeis,  and  their  names 
shall  be  taken  out  of  the  list. 

X.  As  the  greatest  decency  and  good  order  slidJl  be  kept  up^ 
no  person  will  be  allowed  to  curse  or  swear,  or  appear  drunk  in 
the  Society.  Every  member  transgressing  the  rubs  of  the  So- 
ciety, in  these,  or  other  respects,  shaU  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  one 
shilUng  for  the  first  ofience  ;  two  shillings  for  the  second  ;  and 
for  every  succee<ling  oiFence  the  fine  shall  be  augmented  one  shil^ 
ling  :  the  fines  to  be  levied  by  the  authority  of  the  preses.  A 
pres'jS  transgressing  the  rules  of  the  Society,  may  be  called  to 
order  by  any  member,  and  the  vote  may  be  put  whether  or  not 
he  is  liable  to  a  fine.  Members  reckoning  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  aurhority  of  the  preses,  may  appeal  to  the  meeting  ;  butj 
in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  trouble,  such  members  shall  b^ 
liable  to  a  fine  of  one  shilling,  if  their  appeal  is  found  to  be 
groundless. 

XI.  The  presence  of  five  members  shall  be  necessary  to  con- 
stitute  eiwher  a  monthly  or  annual  meeting. 

XII.  Any  niember  may  bring  one  stranger  along  with  him  ; 
but  he  shall  pay  his  dinner  bill,  and  become  liable  for  his  good 
behaviour. 

XIII.  No  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  dispense  with  a  stand- 
ing ruie  In  any  particular  instance  j  and  no  standing  rule  shall  be 
altered,  until  a  motion  to  tliat  efiecc  be  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Society,  and  seconded  by  a;iother  j  which  motion  shall  lye  upon 
the  table  till  the  first  meeting  after  that  at  which  it  was  proposed, 
when  it  may  be  determined  by  a  majority. 

XIV.  Wh.oever  docs  not  signify  to  t!ie  secretary,  by  word  or 
writing,  that  lie  is  not  to  continue  a  member  of  the  Society,  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  in  May,  shall  be  held  as  coTitinuing  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  shall  be  required  to  pay  accordingly. 

XV.  i'he  secretary  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  he  shall  enter 
the  minutes  of  the  procefdings  of  the  society,  and  whatever  else 
tliey  may  deem  worthy  of  insertion.  The  treasurer  shall  like- 
wise keep  a  book,  in  which  he  shall  enter,  a  regular  account  of 
die  entty  money,  fines,  &c.  paid  in  to  him.  Boih  the^c  books 
shall  lye  on  the  table  at  everv  meeting. 

•  XVI.  The  rules  of  the  Society  shall  be  printcdj   and  a  copy 
ji^ento  each  rrv-mbor  at  I;is  admittance. 
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ib'6  Observations  on  the  Draught  of  a  Lease  Dec. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Obfervxitions  upon  the  Draught  of  a  Leafe^  inferted  No.  JjTXXIt 

p.  182. 
Sir, 

Having  peruftd  a  copy  of  the  leafe,  inferted  in  No# 
of  your  Magazine,  when  it  was  circulated  in  Dumfries-flure  ton 
or  three  years  ago,  I  formed  an  opinion  upon  it  ray  diffincnt 
from  that  exprefled  by  your  Laurielton  corrcfpondent.  *    I  coi- 
fider  it  as  ill  calculated  for  the  encouragement  of  an  indoftripis 
tenant,  or  the  improvement  of  the  negle&ed  eftate  for  whidiit 
\^as  intended.     A  few,  and  but  a  few  of  the  ckufesy  catty  Mt 
the  report  that  Dr  Coventry  aiTifted  in  framing^  when  thtt  ^ 
ilntc  was  furveyed ;   and  the  excellency  of  thefe  is  nrare  thin 
overclouded,  by  the  overtrained  conditions  which  too  ofcea  oc- 
cur in  the  deed.      I  furpe£l:  J.  B— k  has  never  beea  an  on- 
going tenant ;  and  that,  like  Mr  MarfliaUi  f  who  told  our  filken 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  that  *  his  farm  had  ■  been  let  to  a  neigh- 
bour, whofe  birth,  parentage  and  education,  life»  charaAer  tal 
behaviour,  were  jointly  and  feverally  not  worth  recordingi'  k 
aflumes  a  preeminence  in  favour  of  the  incoming  tenanty  wUch 
experience  does  not  teach,  nor  pra£iice  juftify.    In  a  Gompaii- 
Ibn   between   the  outgoing  and   incoming   tenants*  it  will  ic- 
nerally  be  found,  that  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  fir- 
mer entitle  them  to  t}ie  preference ;  the  latter,  frequently  new  nl- 
venturers,  probably  a  mechanic,  a  cattle-dealer,  a  horic-deakr,  a 
fifher,  a  fmuggler,  or  a  whiOcy  retailer,  out-bid  the  judiciods  faniH 
cr  ;  (and  I  know  that  fuch  adventurers  X  have  infured  a  prefcMce, 
by  adding  a  P.  S.,  in  the  way  of  an  amendment,  *  If  I  am  not  the 
higheft  offerer,  I  will  give  1  ol.  more  than  the  higbeft  *} }  and  ^oAyOL 
they  have  done  fo,  unacquainted  with  the  rights  of  outgmqg  iod 
incoming  tenants,  too  often  from  the  jarring  opinions  of  oihen 
as  ill  advifed  as  themfelves,  they  refort  to  legal  meafures ;  and  diff 
fird  notice  of  complaint,  is  the  fervice  of  a  prooeisy  probably  aa 
interdict  againft  the  clofing  of  the  few  remaining  agricidtufal  epe- 
rations  attached  to  the  right  of  the  outgoing  tenant.     But  fk 

B k  may  fay,  it  was  not  in  the  comparifon  of  the  knowledge 

or  experience  in  either  the  outgoing  or  incoming  taiant»  but  in 

dK 
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the  dirpofition  and  principle,  that  he  arraigned  the  former.  In 
thefe»  however,  the  new  is  feldom  the  old*  tenant's  better.  With 
your  Eaft  Lothian  Rufticus,  I  agree  that  *  it  would  be  an  invidious 
taflc  to  contraft  the  charadler  of  the  modern  farmer  with  his  pre- 
Jeceflor. '  J 

Indeed,  I  fufped  Mr  B— — k  has  never  been  an  incoming  te- 
nant ;  or,  if  he  had,  he  wouhi  have  taken  the  fird  part  of  the 
claufe  feleded  by  him  under  his  confideration.  The  obligation 
upon  the  tenant  to  fomiih  the  carriages  of  the  whole  materials  for 
the  buildings  and  repairs  on  the  premifes,  is  too  much  akin  to 
the  profcribed,  or  rather  aboliihed,  arrage  and  carrnge ;  fcrviccs 
Scarcely  now  remembered  in  this  county.  The  bad  confequences 
attending  fuch  a  condition  cannot  efcape  an  attentive  obferver. 
During  die  firft  and  fecond'  years  of  the  tenant's  entry,  build- 
ings and  repairs  will  be  required.  During  thefe  years,  the  te* 
nant  will  find  much  extra-work  upon  the  farm;  for  his  farm«horfes 
and  fervants  (probably  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  too),  furnifliing  die 
carriages  conditioned  in  this  claufe,  muft  occafion  the  negle£l  of 
the  farm  ;  and  fuch  a  negled,  at  the  oommencement  of  the  leafe, 
is  not  only  a  lofs  almoft  irreparable,  but  often  attended  with  that 
flovenly  management,  which  the  tenant  does  not  overcome  dur* 
ing  the  whole  leafe.  I  fugged,  as  a  fubftitute  for  this  paxt  of  the 
claufe,  an  enadment,  that  the  tenant  (hould  not  work  for  hire, 
with  either  his  farmJiorfes  or  fervants,  during  the  firft  three  years 
of  his  leafe.  It  does  not  occur  to  me,  that  there  is  much  room 
for  quibbling  between  proper  and  good  condition.  A  proper  gene- 
ral, I  am  told,  is  always  a  good  leader  to  an  army.  The  verdid 
which  fuftains  any  article  as  proper^  certainly,  includes  a  finding 
that  it  is  fufficiently  good.  Had  the  framer  of  the  leafe,  or  the 
gentleman  who  echoes  its  praife,  endeavoured  to  condenfe  theyfvf 
teparate  claufes  as  to  houfes,  &c.  into  xxot  proper  claufe,  it  might 
have  been  a  good  one ;  and,  as  an  amendment  to  the  whole,  a  pro- 
per ftipulation  that  the  houfes.  Arc.  which  the  tenant  was  to  leave 
in  good  condition,  flionld  only  be  thofe  which  had  been  good  at  his 
entry,  or  made  fo  by  the  proprietor  during  the  leafe,  would  have 
been  a  good  improvement;  but  many  more  important  improvements 
will  fall  to  be  introduced,  before  tne  leafe  under  confideration  can 
be  fandioned  by  the  vote  of  a  majority,  as  a  fair  contra^  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

In  noticing  fome  of  the  claufes  in  their  order,  I  ihould  men- 
tion, that  the  indulgence  to  the  tenant  in  this  leafe  to  appoint 
or  name  his  heir,  is  an  improvement,  and  one  ftep  advanced  to 
conftitute  that  right  which  alone  can  give  certainty  in  a  proper 

I  i  3        ^  management 
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manngcment  of,  and  return  for,  his  property  to  the  proprietor,  and 
ilability  to  the  credit  of  the  tenant.  Had  it  been  fuggefted  to  the 
noble  proprietor  of  the  eftate  for  which  ihc  leaft  wae  prcparedi 
that,  to  fccure  the  continuation  of  a  good  tenant,  the  pan£hi:fl  pay- 
ment of  a  f.iir  rent,  and  to  avoid,  what  mud  be  diflrefllng  tbbii 
feelings,  the  loading  of  the  pariih  church  doors,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  edate,  every  5/;;;///ir,  ^*ith  the  actvertifcoieiiti 
of  x\\t  files  of  the  chatties,  &:c.  of  his  tenants.  By  virtae  of  i 
ivarrr.nt  of  tLtr  judge- ordinary; — I  fay»  had  it  been  fuggcftcd  to  hire 
to  fuhilitute,  for  the  claufe  fecluding  aHignees,  &c.  a  proper  d^inft 
authorif.ng  the  tenant  ro  difpofe  of  his  leafe,  under  fuitabTe  condi* 
tions,  his  tenants  would  have  been  more  happy,  and  hU  Itfsrdfliip 
a  gv'.Mt  gainer.  * 

When  a  tenant  offers  for  a  farm,  it  may  not  be  the  annml  *>• 
lue  of  each  acre  taken  separately,  \but  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  whole  taken  together,  that  induces  him  to  take  the  farm* 
iSa;?pose  a  tenant  finds  a  farm  of  tivo  hundred  acres  best  snittfl 
to  his  stock,  and  the  strength  of  his  family ;  he  will  give  mort 
than  he  would  do,  in  proportion,  for  a  farm  of  the  same  mulityi 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  If  such  a  reservation  as  that  ai^ 
thorising  the  proprietor  to  allocate  a  part  of  one  farm  tor  anotbet, 
in  the  alteration  of  marches,  is  admissible,  the  annual  valoe  of 
the  ground  is  not  a  fair  allowance  for  the  one,  nor  augmentatioQ 
of  tiie  rent  to  the  other  tenant.  Taking  fifty  acres  froni  a  f arm 
of  two  hundred  acres,  may  do  more  real  injury  to  the  tenant  thaa 
three  times  its  annual  value ;  aiid,  in  like  manner,  it  may  do 
more  good  than  its  annual  value  to  the  farm  to  which  it  is  added} 
and  it  may  even  do  less  good  to  it  -, — it  may  be  an  addition  ibf 
which  the  tenant  is  not  provided,  either  in  stock,  or  strcfngth  of 
family.  In  place  of  the  annual  value  of  the  ground,  the  tnJQTj 
done  to  the  tenant  whose  farm  has  been  diminished,  and  tfaegooid 
done  tp  the  other,  should  regulate  the  alterations  in  their  reott 
with  the  j)roprictor.  The  payment  of  6  per  cenU  upon  improve; 
mcnts,  is  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  agriculture.  The  proprietor  is 
not  courted  to  lay  out  the  capital ;  as,  rather  than  pay  an  extravagant 
per  ccntaorcy  the  tenant  will  shift  over  another  and  another  year, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  liis  lease,  in  the  old  way.     The  sanie^ 

eriaage 

•  .  .    • 

*  Where  a  hmJlorJ  is  obli^d  to  have  recourse  to  judicial  sales 

tor  rccovcxlng  his  rents,  and  to  processes  witiioutend  upon  other  cocr 

dliions  of  the  lease,  tJio  consef;uencts  axe,  tlic  tenant,  in  the  end,  is 

r-iiDCil  with  tlie  accumulation  of  costs  ;  the  farm,  froni  tlie  repeated 

s.Us,  rohbed  as  hare  as  its  poor  pookcj  tenant.     At  last,  an  insuf- 

f<.;(.^icy  for  the  rent,   and  lawyers'  bills,  occasion    his    surrendfsv 

Horr\  tlicre  is  no  gainer  but  one  ;  and  that  one  is  neit^ier  the  tensmt 

icr  his  successor ;  neither  is  it  the  proprietor ; — it  is  his  law  ageplL 
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centagt  indiscriminately  upon  every  branch  of  improvement,  esta- 
blishes it  ratbef  as  annualrent  upon  money,  than  as  profit  result- 
ing from  meliorations  made  on  land  ;  consequently,  the  exaction 
cannot  be  a  hair-breadth  free  of  the  statutes  against  usury.  If 
the  proprietor  is  no  wiser,  he  is  more  moderate  than  Dr  Dewar, 
who  calculates  upon  25  per  cent.  Facts,  however,  are  better 
than  a  cloud  of  such  calculators.  Subdivision  dikes  and  fences, 
from  their  general  construction,  do  not  sufficiently  aiiswer  all  the 
purposes  intended  at  first.  Generally  a  ciap-dikcf  with  a  hedge 
and  ditch,  are  not  a  sufficient  fence  for  the  first  Jive  years,  even 
when  properly  managed.  Tlie  tenant  taken  bound  to  keep 
them  in  good  order  during  that  period,  reaps  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage from  them  ;  and,  whilst  he  is  thus  raising  the  property 
for  his  Lindlord  (probably  to  be  enjoyed  by  another  tenant),  at  an 
expense  not  less  than  10  per  ce/U.^  what  right  has  the  landlord  to 
expect  a  pir  centage  so  extravagant  ?  Like  property  itself,  he 
should  wait  till  the  improvements  become  productive,  and  then 
ask  a  consideration  proportionate  to  their  annual  value.  Thirty 
years  purchase,  may  be  hehl  as  the  medium  value  of  land, 
improvements  upon  land  will  keep  pace  with  it ;  and,  though 
they  may  not  be  worth  more  than  3 5.  per  cent,  at  first,  they  will 
double  their  value  in  due  time.  Tliere  arc  other  species  of 
improvements,  such  as  drainage,  which  are  not  proposed  in 
tJie  clause  now  under  consideration.  Drainage,  of  all  others^ 
yields  the  most  immediate  return.  It  requires  no  labour  in  main- 
taining ditches,  *  but  what  it  makes  an  immediate  return  for ; 
therefore,  of  all  others,  it  could  afford  the  highest /;i^r  centa^e. 

The  refervation  for  planting  contains  a  more  equitable  rule 
t!^an  the  claufe  as  to  the  alteration  of  marches.  Here  it  may  be 
ftated,  that  as  plantations  are  improvements,  their  benefit  to  the 
tenant  might  compenfate  the  annual  value  of  tlie  ground  liken  up 
by  them.  In  time  tliey  certainly  would  ;  and  if  I  was  a  tenant  on 
the  eflate,  as  the  o\'erfeers  feera  to  neglect  tliis  refervation,  I 
would  requell  his  Lordihip  to  allow  me  to  pick  the  tr4nrplantablt3 
trees  from  his  overgrown  nurfcries,  to  plant  a  few  acres  and  prc- 
fcrve  them  properly,  to  fupport  me  in  a  claim  for  a  preference  as 
an  old  tenant  at  the  next  renewal  of  the  leafes.  But  I  (hall  fuizgeil 
fomething  further  upon  this  head,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the 
claufe  binding  the  tenant  to  preferve  the  trees,  &c. 

But  it  could  not  efcape  the  framer  of  tlie  leafe,  that  as  preferring 
the  higheft  offerer  was  to  make  him  pay  roundly  for  his  experi- 
ence, fo  the  claufe  intended  for  the  proprietor  to  reap  the  \a  noie 

I  i  4  bencilr, 

*  In  the  scouring  of  ditches*  the  eartli  acquired  tlierefroxn  is  ge» 
jicrally  equal  in  value  to  tl;e  expense  of  the  labour. 
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benefit,  even  after  tlie  tenant  may  not  only  have  ezinaftod  \m 
own  ftoek)  but  as  much  more  as  he  coaM  prbcHite  li|toil  d^ 
dit,  feems  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  eighth  comAiafldkMfll 
J^uckle's  riding  at  Newmarket  fcemed  not  fufEcieliC.   Over  alttiodV 
<iIre£^tons  to  lead,  appear  to  have  carried  him  to  ttat  iafidtf  rf 
ihe  pod ;  and  he  mud  be  declared  dillanced.     Neither  the  fti- 
t<ute  nor  the  public  law  are  fufficient  to  prevent  it.     The  idfl^ 
nuiry  of  the  gentleman   employed  having  made  a  chufeoroUU 
station  greater  than  the  JfntuU  or  public  law^  his  name  is  vdl 
entitled  to  be  honourably  mentioned.     One  ftep  filrtfaer  di^ 
have    made  his    ena£bment    effeflual)   a  royal  gfant  to  iAfm^ 
him  with  executive  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  that  whkhi 
without    a    bludiy    is  confeffedly    unauthorifed    by  the  (Mefttt 
law  of    this   kingdom,     I   (hall    not  attempt   to   prejudge  dv 
quedion.     I  underiland  it  is  already  fourfold  before  the  Csntt 
I  have  no  intered  at   dake  to  induce  me  to  be  oter  fiumipt 
in  anticipating  what  cfFe£l  will  be  given  to  this  new  law.     M  fxr 
Hs  it  has  alrc'Rdy  been  tried,  its  defe£t  is  admitted.     TIkoQgb  dbe 
proprie;or  referved  full  liberty  to  aifumepofleffion ;  yet  he  hSifdOfed 
that  impra^icable  without  the  interference  of  a  laW-coMt.     Aid 
can  the  proprietor  expeft  that  the  Court  of  Seflioa  will  eterofe 
that  mbite  officium^  often  dretched  out  to  foftcn  the  rigour  of  hadh 
law,  but  never  exercifed  to  compel  obedience  to  that  which  nei- 
ther datute  nor  common  law  authorises  ?    The  referred  liberty  to 
nliUme  pofleflion  feems  not  to  have  been  confidered  fufficient  at  die 
time  *,  for,  in  the  fame  claufe,  and  before  the  itart  of  the  oUigatioDS 
upon  the  tenant,  he  is  made  to  renounce  the  poHeinoni  and  tocoofcot 
to  fummary  diligence  for  renioving  him.     This  likewife  feems  not 
ro  have  anlVercd  the  end  intended.    Indeed,  there  appears  no  fmall 
degree  of  inconiidency  in  renouncing  the  pofleflion  with  the  fane 
breath  that  accepts  it,  or,  rather,  before  it  is  acquired.     Does  not 
the  datute  law  say,  that  the  renunciation  of  property  requires  a 
leparate  deed  from  that  which  granted  it  ?     And  will  not  the  fo- 
}icitor  of  the  damp  duties  fay,  His  Majedy's  revenue  niuft  not  be 
hurt  by  the  by-law  of  any  little  fubjeft  ? 

It  is  not  possible,  upon  any  principle,  to  justify  such  a  chose 
:i^  that  undor  review,  particularly  where  the  proprietor  uses  no 
discretion  in  ])rcfcrring  the  tenant,  except  by  the  extent  of  the 
oiKr.  FiMlvvAJMg  cut  the  rule,  why  not  altow  the  tenant  the 
j..inv-»  privileu't'  to  transfer  his  lease  to  the  highest  bidder? 
\u  ;  ic  would  be  going  too  far  to  transfer  the  bad  practice  of  the 
nv.)9ier  in  letting  his  lands,  to  tlio  tenant  in  subletting  them.  I 
have  no  pretension^  to  compc'te  with  the  framers  of  that  lease  i 
but  it  occurs  to  me,  that  a  clause  to  the  following  efFect  would  be 
•^etrer  calculated  for  a  fair  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

<  Bsl 
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'  But  in  the  event  of  the  tenant,  or  those  succeeding  him  in  this 
lease»  becoming  bankrupt,  and  not  effecting  a  settlement  with  his 
or  their  creditors,  or  a  discharge  in  terms  of  the  act  of  Parliament 
of  the  SSd  year  of  his  present  Majesty,  or  any  subsequent  act  of  the 
same  nature,  or  executing  a  voluntary  tmst^conyepnce  for  be- 
hoof of  his  creditors,  on  account  of  inability  to  pay  his  debts,  or 
becoming  unable  to  implement  and  perform  his  part  of  the  condi- 
tions of  this  lease,  then  the  lease  shall  be  e^cposed  to  public  sale 
before  the  judge-ordinary,  and  the  highest  offerer  preferred ;  it 
being  a  condition,  that  the  sale  shall  be  advertised  in  such  news- 
papers, for  at  least  four  weeks,  as  the  judge-ordinary  shall  ap- 
point ;  and  that  every  intending  offerer  shall  lodge  a  note  with 
the  clerk  of  the  sale,  signifying  his  intention  to  offer,  tod  days 
at  least  before  the  roup  ;  and,  if  required,  shall  produce  evidence, 
or  other  proper  recommendation,  to  satisfy  the  judge-ordinary 
of  the  propriety  of  admitting  him  as  a  tenant,  should  he  be  the 
highest  offerer ;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  be  applied,  in 
the  first  place,  to  discharge  every  claim  competent  to  the  land- 
lord upon  the  lease,  and  me  expenses  in  conducting  the  sale ;  in 
the  second  place,  to  the  payment  of  the  tenant's  debts ;  and^  in 
the  third  place,  the  surplus^  if  any,  paid  over  to  the  tenant,  his 
heirs,  executors  or  assignees. ' 

When  I  sat  down  to  write  this  letter,  I  had  no  intention  of 
committing  my  ideas  upon  {tit  lease  in  question  to  paper,  further 
than  what  occurred  in  reading  the  letter  from  Laurieston ;  and 
though  I  have  gone  further,  and  I  hear  a  monitor  telling  me  that 
I  have  said  too  much  in  my  first  essay,  yet  should  you  approve 
«f,  or  consider  all,  or  any  part  of  these  observes,  worth  a  place  in 
your  Magazine,  I  may  afterwards  trouble  you  with  my  opinion 
upon  the  remaining  conditions  of  the  lease. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  serrant, 

Dumfries^  11  th  October^  1808.  X.  S. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  VARME&'s  MAGAZINE. 

Improvements  on  the  Duke  of  Buccleucli s  Estates ^  viz.  Straightening 
and  Widemng  of  Rivulets — Sheep  Bridges — Exclusion  of  Black 
Cattle  from  the  Sheep  Walks — Stelis — Irrigation. 

Sir, 

Bt  inserting,  in  your  Magazine  of  July  last,  my  account  of  Sur- 
face-draining on  Sheep  Farms,  and  Mole-catching,  as  practised 
on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch*s  estates  in  (he  south  of  Scotland,  you 
haye  laid  me  under  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  my  promise  with 

respeci 
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respect  to  some  other  improvements  equally  useful.  Let  me  ob- 
serve, then,  in  the  first  place,  those  that  were  suggested  bj 
draining  and  mole-catching. 

As  one  improvement  commonly  leads  to  another,  so  the  draoH 
ing  of  sheep-walksj  in  wet  soils,  naturally  led  to  straightening 
and  widening  the  course  of  rivulets.  This  was  found  necessary 
for  two  reasons  ;  1st,  to  contain  the  additional  quantity  of  water, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  grass  on  the  sides  of  the  rivulets  from  beimj 
sanded  by  the  floods,  and  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  hay ;  ani( 
2dly,  to  remove  whut  was  generally  considered  one  of  the  causei 
of  rot,  namely,  the  rich  soft  grass  which  such  frequent  top- 
dressings  of  mud  commonly  produce,  and  which,  being  greedily 
sought  after  by  sheep  in  the  end  of  the  season,  commonly 
proves  hurtful.  But  although  the  straightening  and  widening  df 
drains  was  seen  to  produce  these  good  effects,  it  was  found  to  be. 
attended  with  some  serious  inconveniences ;  for  their  width,  in 
many  places,  obstructed  the  sheep-walks,  so  that  the  weak  durst 
not  cross  them,  and  the  strong,  when  attempting  itj  were  some- 
times drowned,  especially  after  rains,  or  the  break  of  a  storm. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  for  ewes  heavy  with  lamb  were  often  injured, 
by  them  ;  and  not  unfrequently  have  the  lambs  themselves  beea 
drowned,  when  attempting  to  cross  them  after  their  mothers.. 
A  sense  of  interest,  therefore,  as  well  as  humanity,  led  the  farm- 
ers to  provide  A  remedy ;  and  that  which  naturally  suggested  it-t 
felf  was  the  conftruftion  of  bridges,  in  every  place  throughout  the 
farm  where  they  were  judged  neccflary.  Nor  arc  thcfe  eipen- 
five  ;  for  two  rude  pinnies  laid  acrofs  the  (Iream,  and  covered  firfl; 
^ith  brufl^wood  and  then  with  turf,  are  all  that  are  requifite  \  orr 
if  the  rivulet  be  large,  it  is  found  neceflary  to  fccure  tlic  perma- 
rcncy  of  the  bridge  by  land-breafts  of  wood  or  ftone,  or  both  in* 
termixed.  Thefe  give  the  (heep  eafy  accefs  to  all  parts  of  Ae 
f;\rm  ;  and,  v/hat  is  certainly  of  the  greatell  confequence  to  the 
fiock,  the  fhephcrd  is  nevtr  barred  from  attending  them,  when- 
ever his  prcfence  is  thought  neceflary.  On  a  fingle  farm  in  iht 
parlfh  where  I  refide,  there  are  not  fewer  than  35  bridges  of  the 
one  or  other  of  tliefe  dcTcriptions.  Another  improvement  fug- 
jrelled  by  draining  and  mole-catching  was,  the  exclufion  of  black 
rattk  from  the  flieep-walks.  With  regard  to  the  refpc£livc  kinds 
of  ilKcp  which  a  farmer  fnouKl  keep,  or  the  particular  mojde  in 
which  tliey  ought  to  he  managed,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  never 
Interferes;  for,  like  every  other  enlightened  proprietor,  he  trufts. 
ihcfe  to  the  good  fcnfe  of  his  tenantry,  being  fully  perfuaded  that 
their  own  intercft  will  naturally  lead  them  to  keep  fuch  ftockSt 
;ind  adoj  I  fudi  management  as  will  in  the  end  be  the  moft  pror 
(iucllvc.     But  he  has  feen  the  bad  eiOfefts  of  mixing  black  cattle 

witl^ 
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with  (hcep  on  wet  lands,  and  therefore  rcfolved»  that,  if  kept 
by  the  farmer,  they  fliall  be  kept  diflin£^.  Thus,  the  furface 
drains  arc  preferved  from  deftruftion  ;  the  grounds  ceafe  to  be 
poached  ;  and  the  rich  fwect  grafs  which  that  poaching  occafioned, 
efpccially  at  the  end  of  the  feafon,  and  which  was  fo  hurtful  to 
fheep  on  wet  foils,  is  thereby  prevented.  Every  farmer  whofc 
lands  are  foft  and  bcggv  alfo  knows,  that  clean  paltures  are  abfo** 
liitely  necefTary  to  the  hc^allh  of  ihcep,  and  that  grounds  fouled 
with  the  feet  of  black  cattltr,  or  foiled  with  thtir  dung,  are  ex- 
ceedingly noxious. — Such  were  the  improvements  which  furface- 
draining  on  flieep  farms,  and  the  catching  of  moles,  naturally  fug- 
gestcd.  But  before  leaving  the  (lieep  farms,  there  is  one  ini- 
provemenf,  whicl-,  from  its  very  great  utility,  ought  not  to  be  o- 
verlooked  ;  I  mean,  the  building  oi  jlells  in  dliFcrent  parts  of  the 
farm,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  flieep.  Thefc  are  of  ditferent 
forms,  according  to  the  ufes  intended  by  them,  or  the  different 
fcntiments  of  farnicrs.  Belts  and  clumps  of  planting  have  long 
been  adopted  in  the  lower  diftrifls ;  but  the  dells  which  I  have 
chiefly  in  view,  arc  thofe  ere£led  in  high  fituntipns ;  which 
may  be  divided  into  what  are  provincially  called  black- weather 
ftclls,  and  fttlls  adapted  to  the  winter  fnows.  The  black-weather 
flells  are  commonly  in  the  form  of  femicircles,  with  their  backs  to 
the  weatlier,  fo  that  the  (heep  can  find  ilicller  behind  them. 
Hence  they  are  often  called  C  ftells  ;  and  not  a  few  arc  made  like 
tfie  three  legs  of  an  Ifie  of  Man  halfpenny ;  fo  that,  whatever 
way  they  are  fet  down,  or  t]ie  wind  (hall  blow,  the  fliecp  can  lye 
with  comfort  behind  them.  Thtfe,  from  their  particular  figure, 
nre  often  called  Y  (lells.  The  ftells  adapted  to  tlie  winter  fnows 
are  of  different  kinds.  Tlie  old  form  of  the  fquare  is  now  dif- 
curded,  as  liable  to  fill  wirh  fnow  ;  and  rounds  or  circles  of  va- 
rious fizes  are  in  general  ufe.  Experience  hath  taught  that 
they  are  free  from  the  faults  afcril)ed  to  the  fquare  \  and  being 
built  of  dry  ftones,  from  5I-  to  7  feet  high;  from  30  inches,  or 
3  feet,  in  the  bottom,  to  ij6  or  20  inches  at  the  top ;  and  from 
15  to  25  yards  diameter,  according  to  the  fize  of  rhe  flock,  they 
are  both  durable  and  uleful.  Several  of  the  farms  in  my  neighr 
bourhood  have  from  8  to  12  of  thefe  rounds.  As  taites  differ^ 
and  the  ohje^ls  of  ditierint  farmers  are  various,  fo  fome 
to  the  circle  join  an  arm  like  the 
but  moil  prefer  the  letter  Y,  thus 
tion  of  which  additioi^s  is,  both  to 
10  the  (liecp  when  they  are  wiflied  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  the  fummer  and  winter  ilells,  by  af- 
fording them  flielter,  at  times,  from  the  wind  and  rain  ;  and  to 
prevent  ttv^  hay  from  being  canted  off  by  the  wind^  when  the^ 

arc 


ruuniis.     /^s  laiies  aixrery 
re  various,   fo  fome      1 

Y      hirer  I,    thus    >.W 
I      .     The  inten-   V^ 
f    J    fcrvcasawejr 
^^    enter  tJ.c  round  ;  to 
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are  obliged  to  fodder  in  time  of  fnow.  Perhaps  aa  impmteiBM 
upon  thefc  compound  Hells  might  be,  to  disjota  the  I  or  T  fin 
the  Q  ,  and  to  hing  a  door  between  them.  It  would  anfwer  OBf 
purpol'c  of  the  prcfent  form,  with  this  additlonzl  xdruitagCi  te 
it  would  give  an  ealier  communication  with  the  difiinvm  ptltl  A 
the  ftell ;  and  b;  opening  or  removing  the  door  tsoa  ib  bibm 
would  allow  the  drift  to  whirl  round  the  circle  withoot  the  pa«8 
of  accumulating.  The  arms  of  fuch  flclls  commonly  pout  if 
}\i!l  to  increaJe  the  fhelter ;  and  a  quantity  of  hay  is  frequcntlf  Mt 
down  in  their  immediate  neighbaurhood.  Some  of  the  fintMn 
tuve  alfo  a  covered  heck, 
of  the  ftapc  here  given, 
Ihnding  in  the  middle,  or 
at  the  fide  of  the  flell, 
which  is  confidercd  a  great 
improvement,  as  the  mecp 
can  cat  out  of  it  in  fuccef- 
lion,  without  wading  the 
hay.  Indeed,  it  is  impoflible  to  calculate  the  advantsget  KNen^ 
ing  this  mode  of  management ;  for  the  Aiccp  are  kept  to  phea 
of  fecuriiy ;  they  have  the  power  of  hay  when  the  otdinvf  nt 
tures  arc  locked  up,  and  the  (tiepherd  and  his  mafter  can  ftqi 
in  comfort.  Nor  (hould  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  pra£lice  of  IftH 
to  lower  grounds  is  thereby  prevented,  where  diey  were  half  ftanw 
while  away,  half  drcxwned  in  coming  home,  and  the  farRier*t  HBft 
fifien  wholly  emptied.  In  the  year  i8o3,  there  was  a  gnwM.^f* 
in;;.  Every  part  of  Annandale,  Nithfdale,  and  the  lower  piit  of 
Kllcdale,  (hat  cnuld  take  in  flieep,  was  cooipletelf  fiUeaJbai 
Crawfordmuir,  Twerd-head,  Yarrow,  Etteiick,  Elkdalemuirt  the 
iiead  of  Tiviotdalc,  Ewis,  and  Liddifdale  %  and  had  the  froft  OMK 
linued  eight  days  longer,  there  would  have  been  ibfolnte  ftMm- 
lion.  One  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood  paid  above  locl.  dot 
vear  for  fnow-mail  ;  and,  fince  1 794,  fome  of  the  ftocks  ban  ken 
iRve,  and  others  fix  times  away  on  the  fame  dif^reeable  tWoA- 
Indeed,  the  places  to  which  thev  flee  arc  becoming  more  IhM  19 
Mgaind  them  every  year  by  thctr  extended  enclofurea  \  ind  An, 
pL-rhaps,  has  contributed  much  to  the  late  general  adoptian  tS 
jlells,  and  the  different  methods  of  railing  hay.  FoTj  tf^a  itaoe 
weight  of  24  lib.  avoirdupois  be  barely  fufficient  for  a  fijove  per 
dHy,  what  muft  the  quantity  requifitc  for  a  large  farm  be  ?  .  Ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  the  farmers  never  confider  tnemfelTes  as  a0a>- 
-|)ktcly  f^fe,  unlefs  they  have  a  year's  hay  bcforehandt  wbicb*  tf 
not  needed  for  llieep,  can  be  eaten  by  black  cattle. 

Having  mentioned  all  I  think  neceflary  on  Qieep  fums,  I  Jhalt 
next  advc^rt  lo  the  newly  adopted  mode  of  impiovipg  land  bjirtv 
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Ion.  This  has  long  been  known  in  England  \  but  the  Duke  of 
ccleuch  is  the  only  proprietor  in  Scotland  who  has  introduced 
?xtenfively  on  his  ettate.  Indeed*  it  required  an  influence  like 
<  to  bring  it  in  fo  fliort  a  time  to  its  prefent  (late  \  for  the  Rev. 
'  Singers  has  told  us,  in  his  furvey  of  the  water-meadows  on 

*  Duke's  eftate,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Tranfaflions  of  the 
ghland  Society,  that  Mr  Charles  Stephens*  the  flooder,  had 
Hied*  between  1795  and  1805,  forty- two  meadows,  which  con- 
n  415  Engliih  acrc^.  But  in  an  improvement  of  fuch  magni- 
!e,  it  may  be  proper  to  enter  fomewhat  particularly  into  theii 
niation  and  mode  of  management.  All  meadows*  then,  are 
uprehended  under  the  two  terms  of  Cjtch-work  and  Flat-flood- 
r.  Catch^iuork  is  eafily  formed  ;  for,  after  levelling  the  furface 
lere  it  is  ncceilary,  the  water  is  brought  to  the  higheft  part  oi 
f  field,  by  means  of  a  channel  or  conductor,  fo  formed,  as  that 
may  flow  in  ^t  pretty  rapidly,  and  fpread  itfelf*  as  it  advances, 
aally  over  the  ground  immediately  below  it,  by  means  of  ftop^ 
It  are  placed  in  the  condu£lor  at  proper  dillances.     According- 

this  firfl  channel  is  wideft  when  it  enters  the  field*  and  gra- 
ally  becomes  narrower  as  it  parts  with  its  water  in  proceeding; 
'wards.  About  the  dillance  of  fix,  eight,  or  ten  yards  lowei 
wn,  a  fecond  channel  is  cut  nearly  parallel  with  the  firft*  to 
lleQ  diC  water  wlilch  the  firll  had  fcattered,  and  to  difperfe  i; 
ain  by  means  of  ftops.  This  is  commonly  all  of  the  fame  width, 
caufe  the  water  is  intended  to  leave  it  aimoll  as  foon  as  it  enters 
Thus,  repeated  channels  are  cut  at  proper  didances*  and  witii 
)roper  decU^'ity,  till  the  whole  field  is  flooded  \  and*  when  that 
done,  the  water  is  conveyed  completely  away,  by  means  of  sj 
Udrain,  to  fome  adjoining  rivulet.  The  channels  for  difperfing 
?  water  are  commonly  formed  by  raifing  the  fod  with  a  fpade, 
d  laying  it  neatly  along  tlie  lower  fide ;  the  (lops  are  either  ol 
ne*  or  moft  commonly  a  fod  left  unraifed*  at  proper  diftances ; 
il  the  water  fpread s  over  the  ground  by  means  of  fmall  flits  01 
enings  in  the  fods  on  the  lower  fide*  as  the  flooder  fees  occafion. 
om  this  account  of  catch-work*  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  bed 
iter  muft  be  on  the  higheft  plot  or  compartment }  and  that  every 
ver  one  muft  have  poorer  water  in  proportion,  on  account  oi 

*  fediment  always  depofiting  itf.'lf  among  the  roots  of  the  grafs 
it  defcends.  But  Mr  Stephens  endeavours  to  correci  this*  b| 
roducing*  where  he  fees  beil*  a  certain  portion  of  the  unufed 
iter  into  each  of  the  lower  compartments*  fo  as  to  divide  the 
sinces  of  fertility  equally  among  them.  And  fuch  is  the  ikill 
th  which  he  does  this*  that  all  the  plots  are  nearly  alike  %  noi 
es  he  allow  the  water  to  efcape  him*  till  he  has  completely  til- 
ed it  of  its  nutritious  qualities.     In  his  own  laconic  mano'-ri  it 

comei 
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are  obliged  to  fodder  in  time  of  fnow.  Perhapi  an  improreiBM 
upon  thcfe  compound  ftells  might  be,  to  disjoin  tbe  I  or  T  bam 
the  O  ,  and  to  hing  a  door  between  them.  It  would  uifwercvaj 
purpoi'e  of  rhe  prefent  form,  with  this- additional  xdrantig^  Atf 
it  would  give  an  caOer  communication  with  the  difierent  pgoti  d 
tiie  (lelt ;  and  by  opening  or  removing  the  door  from  ib  hingTi. 
would  allow  the  drift  to  whirl  round  the  circle  without  tfie  pows 
of  accumulating.  The  arms  of  fuch  Itells  commonly  pMSt  if 
)ii!l  to  increafe  the  (belter ;  and  a  quantity  of  hay  is  frtquentlf  u 

down  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.     Some  of  the  ' 

have  alfo  a  covered  heck, 
of  the  fliapc  here  given, 

Itanding  in  the  middle,  or  

at  the  fide  of  the  ftell,  ''''^^^77W77JI'^1 

which  is  conlidcredagreat  ^^V-AJ'  'f&/^&n^. 

improvement,  as  the  Itieep 
can  eat  out  of  it  in  fucccf- 
lion,  without  wafting  the 

liay.  Indeed,  it  is  imponible  to  calculate  the  advantiget 
ing  this  mode  of  management ;  for  the  fhecp  arc  kept  in  ^KCt 
oF  fecurity ;  ihey  have  the  power  of  hay  wnen  the  oidioary  jhJ> 
tures  are  locked  up,  and  the  Ihepherd  and  hi>  mailer  can  up 
in  comfort.  Nor  (hould  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  praQice  of  lyiv 
lo  lower  grounds  is  thereby  prevented,  where  they  were  half  ftima 
while  away,  half  drowned  in  coming  borne,  and  the  farmei't  mtft 
often  wholly  emptied.  In  the  year  1803,  there  waa  a  geneiil.iy- 
iiig.  Every  part  of  Annandale,  Nithfdale,  and  the  tower  part  of 
Efkdale,  that  could  take  in  fliecp,  was  compktely  filln  Jian 
Crawfordmuir,  Tweed-head,  Yarrow,  Etterick,  EftdalemuiTi  tbe 
jiead  of  Tiviotdale,  Ewis,  and  Liddifdale  ;  and  had  the  freft  eon- 
tinued  eight  days  longer,  there  would  have  been  abfolote  fbm- 
lion.  One  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood  paid  above  tool,  that 
vear  for  fnow-mail  %  and,  fince  1794,  fomc  of  the  ftocka  hm  been 
ilive,  and  others  fix  times  away  on  the  fame  difagrecable  etiand. 
Indeed,  the  places  to  which  they  flee  arc  becoming  more  IhM  up 
-.igainft  tbem  every  year  by  their  extended  enclofum  \  and  tbit, 
^icrhaps,  has  contributed  much  to  the  late  general  adoption  of 
ilells,  and  the  different  methods  of  raifmg  hay.  FoFf  tf  a  ftooc 
weight  of  24  lib.  avoirdupois  be  barely  futHcient  for  a  fcore  per 
day,  what  muft  the  quantity  requilite  for  a  larse  farm  be  }  ■■  Qt- 
nerally  fpeaking,  the  farmers  never  confider  tnemfclvea  aa  oom- 
pletcly  fafe,  unlefs  they  have  a  year's  hay  beforehand,  vbich,  if 
not  needed  for  iheep,  can  be  eaten  by  black  cattle. 

Having  mentioned  all  I  think  neceflary  on  Iheep  ftnns,  I  flnlt' 
iicit  advert  to  the  newly  adopted  mode  of  impiovutg  land  bj  irri- 

fathii. 
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gatlon.  This  has  long  been  known  in  England ;  but  the  Duke  oi 
Buccleuch  is  the  only  proprietor  in  Scotland  who  has  introduced 
it  extenfively  on  his  eilate.  Indeedy  it  required  an  influence  like 
his  to  bring  it  in  fo  fliort  a  time  to  its  prefent  (late  ;  for  the  Rer. 
Dr  Singers  has  told  us,  in  his  furvey  of  the  water-meadows  on 
the  Duke's  eftate,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Tranfa£lions  of  the 
Highland  Society,  that  Mr  Charles  Stephens*  the  flooderi  had 
formed,  between  1795  and  1805,  forty-two  meadows*  which  coa« 
tain  415  Englilh  acrc-^.  But  in  an  improvement  of  fuch  magni- 
tude, it  may  be  proper  to  enter  fomewhat  particularly  into  their 
formation  and  mode  of  management.  All  meadows,  then,  are 
comprehended  under  the  two  terms  of  Cjtch-work  and  Flat-flood- 
ing. CiUch^work  is  eafily  formed  ;  for,  after  levelling  the  furface 
where  it  is  ncceilary,  the  water  is  brought  to  the  higlieft  part  of 
the  field,  by  means  of  a  channel  or  condu£tor,  fo  formed,  as  that 
it  may  flow  in  ^t  pretty  rapidly,  and  fpread  itfelf,  as  it  advances, 
equally  over  the  ground  immediately  below  it,  by  means  of  ftops 
that  are  placed  in  the  condu£lor  at  proper  dillances.  According- 
ly, this  firfl  channel  is  wideft  when  it  enters  the  field,  and  gra- 
dually becomes  narrower  at  it  parts  with  its  water  in  proceeding 
forwards.  About  the  dillance  of  fix,  eight,  or  ten  yards  lower 
down,  a  fecond  ciiannel  is  cut  nearly  parallel  with  the  firft,  to 
colleQ  die  water  which  the  firll  had  fcattered,  and  to  difperfe  it 
again  by  means  of  ftops.  This  is  commonly  all  of  tlie  fame  width, 
becaufe  the  water  is  intended  to  leave  it  almoll  as  foon  as  it  enters 
it.  Thus,  repeated  channels  are  cut  at  proper  diftances,  and  witii 
a  proper  declivity,  till  tiie  whole  field  is  flooded  ;  and,  when  that 
is  done,  the  water  is  conveyed  completely  away,  by  means  of  a 
tail-drain,  to  fomc  adjoining  rivulet.  The  channels  for  difperfing 
the  water  are  commonly  formed  by  raiCng  the  fod  with  a  fpade^ 
and  laying  it  neatly  along  the  lower  fide ;  the  (lops  are  either  of 
ilone,  or  mod  commonly  a  fod  left  unraifed,  at  proper  diftances  ; 
and  the  water  fpreads  over  the  ground  by  means  of  fmall  flits  or 
openings  in  the  fods  on  the  lower  fide,  as  the  flooder  fees  occafion. 
From  this  account  of  catch-work,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  beft 
water  mud  be  on  the  higheft  plot  or  compartment }  and  that  every 
lower  one  mud  have  poorer  water  in  proportion,  on  account  oi 
the  fedimcnt  always  depoCting  itfv^lf  among  the  roots  of  the  grafs 
as  it  defcends.  But  Vbc  Stephens  endeavours  to  correci  this,  bf 
introducing,  where  he  fees  bell,  a  certain  portion  of  the  unufed 
water  into  each  of  the  lower  compartments,  fo  as  to  divide  the 
chances  of  fertility  equally  among  them.  And  fuch  is  the  ikiU 
with  which  he  does  this,  that  all  the  plots  are  nearly  alike ;  nor 
does  he  allow  the  water  to  efcape  him,  till  he  has  completely  hl- 
n>red  it  of  its  nutritious  qualities.    In  his  own  laconic  manuc^r,  ic 
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comes  on  porter,  and  ^ocs  ofF  fmall  beer.  Such  is  thevayia 
which  catch- work  is  made.  It  is  always  upon  a  declivity;  and 
feldom  coils  more  than  5s.  or  6s.  per  acre  Englifli,  provided  dot 
tJiere  hiis  betMi  no  hvf-lling. 

But  fiat'Jl-odir.g  is  both  more  intricate,  and  more  expenfiTe; 
and  here  it  is  tliat  the  fl:ill  of  the  flooder  beft  appears.     "When 
called  to  a  fit  Id,  t?ie  (:r(t  thing  he  does  is  to  tnkc  the  level,  and  fee 
what  quantity  of  water  may  be  brought.     This  determines  the 
fize  of  the  field;   for  flat-floodlr.g  requires  a   great  quantity  of 
water;  and  much  expenfe,  as  well  as  difappointment,  may  be  in- 
curred, without  attending  to  it.     Here  Mr  Stephens  trufts  always 
to  his  eye,  and  laughs  at  fpirit  levels  ;  but  I  have   known  cafes 
where  he  has  rather  been  difnppointed.     It  is  but  juftice  however 
tu  lay,  that  he  has  a  remarkably  cxac^  eye  ;  and  few  flooders,  if 
r.ny,  of  as  extcnfive  an  employ,  can  boaft  of  having  committed 
fj  fi'w  miftakes.     Having  afcertained  thus  the  command  of  water, 
and  the  largenefs  of  the  field,  the  next  thing  he  does  is  the  ftak- 
ing  it  out  by  means  of  pins  *,  firft,  the  ma(ler-condu£lor ;  then 
the  feeders  ;  and,  laftly,  the  tnil-drains  :  (hifting  always  the  pins 
till  the  whole  field  has  been  properly  divided.     It  is  impoflible  to 
commend  too  much  the  talent  he  poiTeffes  of  adapting  the  feeders 
and  ilrains  to  the  varying  furface  of  the  meadow ;  for  two  field* 
arc  feidom  alike,  and  yet  every  part  muft  be  completely  watered. 
Hence   they  are  fometimes  (Iraight,  and  fometimes  ferpentine; 
rometimes  all  regular   flat -flooding,   and   fometimes   interfperfed 
wiili  pieces  of  catch-work.     Yet  thefe  are  all  flaked  out,  and  tlie 
eil'ect   prefent  to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  before  a  fpade  is  taken. 
After  f taking,  the  next  flep  is  the  forming  of  the  difixrrcnt  parts. 
With  refpcct  to  the  maf^ey-cztiduElory  it  muft  be  of  that  fize  as  to 
contain  the  water  cafily,  and  of  fuch  a  declivity  as  neither  to  be 
run  into  holes  by  the  too  great  celerity  of  the  ft  ream,  nor  filled 
with  mud  by  its  too  great   fluggiflinefs.     This  maftcr-condudor 
pailes  from  the  river  in  an  open  channel  along  the  upper  ends  of 
I  he  feeders,  r.nd  gives  to  each  its  proper  quantity.     The  feeders^ 
which  are  always  along  the  crowns  of  the  ridges,  are  formed  like 
the  feeders  in  catch-work  ;    with  this  difference,   that  the  fods 
ami  foil  are  laid  on  either  fide,  and  their  width  and  depth   are  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  they  arc  meant  to  hold. 
Thus,  they  are  wideft  and  deepeft  where  they  join  the  maiter- 
condudor,  and  always  decreafe  in  their  dimenfions  as  they  depart 
from  it.     Their  very  contradion,  therefore,  commonly  ferves  in 
place  of  the  ftcps  ufed  in  catch- work ;  but  when  they  go  down 
::ny  confidcrable  declivity,  they  have  ftops,  both  to  check  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  current,  and  to  difperfe  the  water  equally  on  either 
i.uc.     As  the  feeders  run  along  the  crowns  of  the  ridges,  fo  the 
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iail'dratns  run  along  the  furrows^  and  are  the  exa£i  counterpart 
of  the  feeders ;  for,  whereas  the  feeders  are  hrgeft  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  field,  and  diminifh  as  they  approach  the  foot  of  it,  the 
tail-drains  are  narrowed  at  the  upper  end,  and  increafe  in  fize  as 
they  reach  downwards.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  is,  that  the 
tail-drains  are  intended  to  receive  what  the  feeders  are  conftantly 
difcharging.  And  fliould  there  be  a  fcarcity  of  water  for  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  field,  it  fometimes  happens  that  this  is  corre&- 
ed  by  turning  the  neighbouring  tail- drain  into  the  feeder  that 
fupplies  that  particular  part  by  means  of  embankment^  thereby 
givine;  it  its  proper  quantity.  When  the  field  has  been  thua 
laid  out  and  formed,  a  bank  is  thrown  acrofs  the  river,  the  water 
is  raifcd  to  the  proper  level,  is  conveyed  along  the  mafter-con- 
du6\or,  difperfed  among  the  feeders,  and  colIe£^ed  again  by  the 
tail-drnin(?,  fo  as  to  be  emptied  into  an  adjoining  river  or  rivulet. 
Should  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  commanded  be  found 
defective  at  fome  part  of  the  feafon,  it  is  not  unufual  to  have  fmall 
fluices  at  the  heads  of  the  principal  feeders,  to  exclude  it  from 
fome,  and  admit  it  to  others,  as  the  flooder  thinks  fit.  It  is  not 
always  eafy  to  fix,  as  a  general  rule,  the  proper  declivity,  either 
along  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  or  from  the  crown  to  the  furrow; 
but,  from  the  ohfervations  I  have  made,  and  they  have  not 
been  few,  I  believe  Dr  Singers's  calculation  to  be  pretty  accurate. 
He  mentions  one  inch  for  every  nine  yards,  as  the  declivity  of  the 
feeders  along  the  crowns  of  llie  ridges ;  and  two  inches  for  every 
yard,  as  the  proper  declivity  from  the  crown  to  the  furrow.  The 
width  of  the  ridges  is  alfo  various,  but  the  narrow  are  reckoned 
the  befl ;  bccaufe  the  water  on  them  is  not  fo  much  impoveriiheil 
as  on  tliofc  that  are  wider,  and  confequently  the  crop  is  heavier : 
the  only  drawback  is  the  additional  expenfe.  With  refpe£k  to 
the  expenfe  of  forming  a  meadow  for  flat-flooding  with  the  fpade, 
it  varies  confiderably,  according  to  the  quantity  of  levelling.  I 
know  feveral  that  coft  3I.,  4I.,  and  5I.,  and  one  tliat  coft  7I.  per 
acre ;  but  t):e  average  is  commonly  computed  to  be  about  5I. 
This  expenfe,  however,  will  be  much  reduced,  if  the  field  in- 
tended as  meadow  fhall  be  gathered  by  the  plough  into  ridges  of 
the  proper  form,  and  fown  with  grafs  feeds.  The  mere  cutting 
of  the  feeders  and  drains,  in  that  cafe,  will  be  comparatively  trif- 
ling. It  is  eafy  to  fee  that,  in  flat-flooding  efpecially,  a  part  of 
the  fediment  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  feeders ;  and  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  liuoding  feafon,  fome  of  thefe  feeders  will  be  con- 
fiderably chokeil  up,  efpecially  if  the  water  applied  fliall  be  rich 
in  quality  :  hence  tfie  praftice  of  cleaning  them  annually  before 
the  water  be  introduced.  But  this  is  not  an  expenCve  operation  ; 
for  the  cleaning  out  and  keeping  i\vz  mcudow  in  annual  repair  is 

comuior.'v 
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commonly  calculated  at  5s.  or  68.  per  acre  Eiq^iAy  b«rriag  Mfr 
dents.     Let  it  be  rememberedy  that  the  expenfe  of  floodiiiKp  n 

well  as  the  formerly  mentioned  improvements  of jiace-dniafaf 

■«iiid  mole-catching,  is  folely  defrayed  by  the  tenant :  Nor  it  it  doae 
reludantly ;  for,  although  it  were  Icfs  produfliTe  than  it  really  ii^ 
rhey  would  cheerfully  undertake  it  to  fatisfy  his  Grace  of  their  R^ 
fp^cl  and  gratitude. 

1  have  heard  many  difputes,  and  read  a  good  deal^  00  the  ktndl 
of  water  bed  fuited  for  irrigation ;  but  I  hare  reafon  to  knoVi 
that  any  water  will  pay  for  catch-work,  if  in  fufficient  quantity; 
whereas  good  water  only  will  pay  for  flat-flooding.  Tet  I M 
not  infenfible  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  difierent  Umk 
Spring  water  gives  an  early  bite  for  (heep.  Calcareooi  fpriiqp  IR 
heft  for  pafturc;  and  fediments  of  mud  or  clay,  the  «ln{ipnig9of 
dunghills,  and  the  refufe  of  villages,  commonly  infore  a  heaff 
liay  crop.  Even  mofa  water  iifelf,  which  has  faleen  fe  modi  l»- 
probated,  has  been  found  by  many  not  to  be  without  its  ufe.  h 
is  a  pleafant  circumftance  attending  this  fpecies  of  improfemcflt, 
that  its  efTefls  are  foon  feen.  log  is  deftroyed,  the  tough  red  fad 
is  converted  into  a  rich  black  mould,  and  better  plants  make  their 
<.ppcarance.  With  refpcf^  to  the  times  of  applyii^  the  watir, 
rhey  are  various  according  to  the  views  of  the  farmer.  Perhapi 
i.e  18  in  general  too  late,  for,  if  the  dcCre  of  makine  the  moftof 
rhe  fogg'tge  did  not  prevent,  one  would  be^  led  to  think  that,  ia 
place  of  waiting  till  November,  the  beginning  of  OAober  woaU 
iult  better.  The  meadows,  in  that  cafe,  would  receive  the  dong 
which  the  iliecp  and  black  cattle  had  depofited  on  the  hills  in  dw 
fummer  and  harveft  months,  and  which  is  allowed  to  pafs,  by  tht 
prefent  management,  without  any  other  benefit  than  that  affi^pud 
hv  the  vulgar,  of  giving  food  to  the  fiihes.  So  long  as  the  wea* 
t^ier  continues  mild,  the  water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  mea- 
dow, and  fome  have  eveii  recommended  its  continoance  daring 
frofts:  but  experience  will  foon  convince  them  of  their  miftake) 
for  the  cake  of  ice  is  feldom  general ;  the  water,  in  place  of  be- 
ing rqu<illy  difperfed,  burfts  out  in  different  places^  to  the  ii^nry 
ot  the  drains  and  furface  ;  and  fometimes,  when  the  owner  leaft 
exprfts  it,  a  thaw  comes,  and  drives  every  thing  to  confufion. 
It  is  betier,  tliercfore,  to  remove  it  on  the  appearance  of  firoft, 
and  apply  it  vigain  at  the  approach  of  fpring,  when  it  (hottld  con- 
tinue til)  rhe  end  of  Marrh  in  low  fituations,  and  the  end  of  April 
in  l»illy  dillrifls ;  at  which  lime?,  a  ftrong  vegetation  appearing! 
it  is  ic'und  prudent  to  finifh  the  proccfs. 

'il)e  iniportant  advantages  of  water-meadow,  when  prvmerlyat* 
f^iided  to,  must  be  obvious  to  every  practical  farmer.  If  he  hat 
a  ohcep  stock,  he  can  light<»n  it  much. in  spring,  by  bringing  what 

is 
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bought  proper  into  the  meadow.^    It  is  commonly  a  month 
ier  &an  the  hill  pasture,  and  may  be  of  immense  advantage  to 
f  lambs  in  a  late  spring.     When  employed  in  pasture  during 
summer,  it  commonly  pays  remarkably  well.     It  is  a  rich 
dressing,  at  little  expense.     Or,  if  hay  is  preferred,  it  is  easy 
ee  the  vast  resource  afforded,  whatever  be  his  views.     An 
age  crop  is  estimated,   by  Dr  Singers,   at   150   stones  per 
,  of  24-  lib.  avoirdupois ;  and  the  hay  produced  on  the  whole 
?r-meadows  on  the  Duke's  estate,  at  60,000  stones  ^;^r  amiutri. 
V  this,  when  given  to  bhick  cattle  or  horses,  must  turn  to 
considerable  account ;  but,  to  sheep  proprietors,  the  value 
icalculable.     At  a  stone  to  the  score,  which  is  the  corn- 
calculation,  it  will  feed  60,000  sheep  for  twenty  days,  and 
ensure  a  continuance  of  nourishment  to  these  useful  animals 
he  return  of  thaw,  or  till  some  other  method  be  fallen  upon 
heir  relief.    Nor  will  the  value  of  the  foggage  be  overlooked, 
3  farm  stock  of  different  kinds  may  thereby  be  benefited.    But 
the  farmer  beware  of  introducing  water,  especially  in  au- 
n  ;  for  twenty-four  hours  floating  will  rot  his  sheep.     Th« 
lish   improvers  of  sheep  stock,  know  this  well ;  .therefore, 
revent  the  butcher  from  selling  to  breeders  at  a  high  price, 
:  was  bought  for  fat  at  a  low,  they  often  turn  them  into  the 
low  before  they  go  away,  with  the  intention  of  tainting  th'em. 
not  pretend  to  assign  positive  reasons  for  this  effect  of  the 
T  in   harvest,  although  several  have  been  given.     Perhaps 
ly  be,  as  some  have  said,  that  the  eggs  of  the  flukes,  which 
fterwards  found  in  the  livers  of  rotten  sheep,  are  conveyed  bV" 
i^ater  ;  or,  accoruing  to  others,  that  the  soft,  rich,  sandy  grass 
h  the  water  produces,  may  create  a  tendency  to  that  com- 
t,  when  eaten  before  the  dry,  sapless  grasses  of  winter.     But 
:hing  is  certain,  that  the  malady  is  occasioned  by  the  water  in 
?st  only  ;  for  all  flooders  uniformly  agree,  that  sheep  may  pas- 
on  water-meadows  in  spring  with  jx^rfect  safety.     The  only 
:tiou  to  water-meadow  is,  the  constant  care  it  requires  ;   but 
s  got  over,  in  several  places,  by  the  appointment  of  overseen*, 
for  a  trifling  expense,  superintend  the  meadows  within  their 
I.     Were  it  possible  for  this  practice  to  become  general,   it 
d  be  more  in  favour  of  water-meadows  than  can  well  be  ex- 
ed ;  for,  in   several  instances,  I  have  known  the  indolence, 
umerous  avocations  of  the  farmer,  more  to  blame  for  a  bad 
than  the  unfavourableness  of  the  season,  or  the  barrenness 
e  soil. 

■ 

lere.is  only  one  thing  more  concerning  irrigation  which  I  deem 
nsequence  to  be  commur.ii^ated  to  your  readers  before  1  have* 
;  and  that  is,  the  soil  which  experience  his  shown  to  be  ninc.t 
Is,  IX.  NO.  !i<>.  K  k  l>enerit'''i 
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bcnciitcil  by  irrigation.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  afl  pS^ 
even  the  richest,  will  be  profited  by  water;  but,  in  districts  itIkr 
haugh  or  holm  land  does  not  predominate^  and  where  die  vattr 
does  not  come  loaded  with  nutritious  particles,  as  in  the  mami- 
facturing  districts  of  England,  it  will  be  matter  of  considenlioi 
with  the  firmer,  wlicther  it  will  pay  better  by  watering,  or  umkr 
the  plough.  Sevcr.il  who  have  made  trials  incKne  to  the  fatttr 
opinion  ;  while  they  readily  admit  that  sour,  wet  land,  which  aerii 
to  be  drained,  and  which  the  conductor,  feeders,  and  tail-dnin 
naturally  ctTect ;  or  light,  gravelly  soils,  which  require  boA 
earth  and  moisture,  are  astonishingly  benefited.  It  was  fcr 
want  of  this  discrimination,  and  also,  I  believe,  from  want  of  w 
ter  and  w.int  of  care,  that  several  of  the  first  farmed  meadows  in 
Scotland  have  been  restored  to  the  plough ;  but  they  hare  done 
no  injury  to  the  watering  system.  On  the  contrary,  Aeyfaare 
done  good ;  for  they  have  created  caution  in  the  formation  of 
meadows,  and  care  in  the  management  of  them. 

I  am  far  from  having  exhausted  the  improTements  wluch  Ae 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  introduced  on  his  estates  in  the  soud&of 
Scotland  \  but  I  have  already  occupied  my  full  share  in  your  pre- 
sent Number  \  and  shall  therefore  only  add  that  I  am,  SiTi 
&c.  W,  B. 


to  the  conductor  of  tiif.  farmer*s  magazine. 

Sir, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  handincj  you  a  copy  of  the  resohi- 
lions  of  a  general  meeting  of  Roxburghshire  farmers,  on  Ae 
subject  of  the  properly  tax,  which  they  request  may  be  inserted 
in  your  Magazine.  It  would  be  obliging  to  the  farmers^  were 
these  resolutions  either  inserted  at  length  in  your  earliest  Nnmbefi 
or  such  notice  taken  of  them,  as  may  serve  to  promote  the  csnie 
which  the  farmers  have  espoused.     I  am  your  obedient  serranli 

• 

Ccurihilly  near  Htinrnk,  7  Thomas  UshER. 

25t/iJug.   IhOS.       3 

Resolutions  of  the  Roxburghshire  Farmers  on  t/ie  Properhf-Tax. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Farmers  of  the  county  of  Roxbargb» 
held  at  Jedburgh  on  Tuesday  the  ICth  of  August  1808t 
Andrew  Pringle,  farmer  at  Mossburnford,  preses,  it  was 

nanimously  rt  solved ^ 

I.  That  by  the  property-tax  act  it  was  intended  to  impose  a 
tax  of  net  mere  than  ten  per  cent,  on  any  description  of  profit  or 

incoiVio. 

n.  .TTut 
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IL  TliLt  br  85F«sung  i  sva  equal  to  aot  baif  of  ibe  rent  pay- 
able to  the  proprietor,  as  the  profit  of  erery  Cnnicr  in  SScot- 
laad  during  the  first  screa  years  of  a  lease,  and  assessing  the  pro- 
peny^tax  according  to  thai  rule,  rery  many  farmers  in  Roiboijgh- 

shire,  ar^d,  they  t>eiieTe,  in  erery  couniy  of  Scodani,  are  scb- 
lectef  t?  tL*  p-yroent  of  morr  than   JO  ptr  ens,  upon  their  in- 

III.  Thit  br  estimatinj;  the  incorae  cf  crerr  fanner  in  Scotland, 
after  the  first  s  ?Ten  years  of  his  lease,  to  be  equal  to  the  amfmrq- 
ti  one  tiJf  of  the  rent  payable  to  the  proprietor,  and  to  the  fnr- 
ther  £00 art  of  the  additional  rent,  and  one  half  of  the  additional 
re^t  21  'vrhich  his  fam  mi^bt  then  be  It^  span  a  nev  lease,  and 
ir.seifirj:  the  properry-tix  according  to  that  mle,  almost  everr 
faririer  ir^  Roxbu^|jhsh":re,  and,  they  beiiere,  in  erery  county  cf 
Scc-il2j:d,  ifter  the  expiration  of  the  first  aereo  years  of  Lis  lease, 
is  Lssf-f  f  f*d  fc«r  a  CTeater  income  than  he  actsally  enjoys  ;  and  that 
p^n  :£  r.is  capital,  also,  which  has  been  expended  on  tlfe  im- 
pTrT*r::ert  cf  his  farm,  is  subjected  to  the  tax  as  well  as  his  profit  ; 
ben  use  tLe  capital  S3  expended  can  only  be  replaced  to  him  in  the 
{yrm  of  pre  fit,  by  the  increased  Falne  of  hu  Ltrm  dnrxog  the 
ren^^'fTT-;;:  i  eirs  of  his  lease. 

IV.  Tn-it  in  the  present  ftate  of  farming  in  Scotland,  no  aver- 

r^e  corr.pL:ti:ic«Ti  of  farm  profits,  proportioned  to  the  rent  of  farms, 

can  covr  e  neir  the  truth,  when  applied  to  indiriduah  ;  the  profirs 

CI  farmers  beiitg  ix>t  less  Tirious  and  unequal,  ia  propotiian  to 

their  re:::s,  than  the  prc^ts  of  merchanis  and  tnanufartprers,  im 

proponio::  to  their  capitals,  or  the  extent  of  thnr  commercial 

trar.sart'i:»n> ;  and  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  propeny- 

tax  2>Loujd  i!ot  be  assessed  upon  fanners  in  the  same  msxmer  aa 

upon   ertTT  odier  class  of  the  community,  according  /»  rOitrmi 

cf  inromt-  Tue^e  in  the  first  tnstaace  by  tfaeanelres  ;  nor  can  there 

be  ar:T  Te::son  to  apprehend  that  the  rerenne  would  ctx£er  more 

from  fraud u'ert  or  erasire  retums  in  the  case  of  farmers,  than  in 

th^t  <^  zz'.r  o'-her  class  of  men.     If  a  farmer  should  make  an  mi- 

S2::rf::c::>TT  returr*,  arid  could  not,  from  his  books  or  othcfwise, 

satis.: T  the  i  ?'r-TrilFsic>T>eTs  that  it  wis  correct,  there  is  perhaps  no 

description  of  income,  that  of  a  landholder  excep-ed,  which  ou^ht 

be  so  tisilT   csrirrated  by  impartial  apprisers  as  the  income  oif  a 

farmer,  tLe  subjert  from  which  his  income  is  derived  beiag  open 

to  inspecticn,  zj>d  incapable  cf  bein|f  concealed. 

V.  Th2t  no  c»th?r  class  of  men  are  lishle  to  pay  property^tax 
without  haring  :>Lnif  zr^rumt^  or  to  pay  2  higher  rite  than  lO^trr  caiT. 
tpon  their  nJ  imz-inf  ^  bat  by  the  law,  ls  it  row  stiiids,  the 
farmer  is  liahie  to  pzy  propcrry-tix  ia  prcpordon  to  The  rtrit 
or  esamai?d  r.lue  cf  LL  ijrr,^  ^thjia  Ttr^id  t:  JJ,-  rtsJ  rricztm  ^ 

K  t  2  "  irj 
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and  can  get  ho  abatement  or  relief,  even  though  he  maj  htie 
tio  innfttfy  or  may  be  tin  actual  loser. 

VI.  That  the  meeting  cannot  conceive  it  to  hare  been  tlie  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  to  make  the  property-tax  fall  with  more 
severity  upon  the  farmers  than  upon  any  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  are  hopeful  that,  upon  the  effects  of  the  prefflBt 
mode  of  csrimatinp  tlicir  pro'its  being  properly  representedt  die 
law  will  be  so  far  altered  as  that  the  property*tax  inay  in  fiitttie 
be  assessed  upon  them,  as  upon  every  other  class  of  the  communityi 
according  t'j  real  uicome^  iubtead  of  the  present  hypothetical  and  un* 
equal  rule  by  which  some  farmers  are  assessed  who  hare  no  in- 
cc^n.e,  and  almost  every  farmer  is  assessed  for  a  greater  income 
thnn  he  actually  enjoys. 

VII.  That  having  stated  the  hardship  of  their  case  in  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  ^Treasury)  and 
hiving  received  intin^.ation  that  their  Lordships  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  recommend  to  Parliament  to  alter  the  present  mode 
of  estimatinju  the  profits  arisinjr  from  the  occupation  of  land|  Ae 
farmers  of  Roxburghshire  will  now,  cither  by  themselves,  or  m 
concurrence  with  the  farmers  of  other  counties  in  Scotland,  pie^ 
sent  a  petition  to  Parliament,  or  adopt  any  other  constitutional 
measure  that  may  be  judged  proper  for  obtaining  an  alteration  of 
the  present  mode  of  estimating  the  income  of  farmers  ;  and  they 
will  be  happy  to  receive  communications  on  this  subject  from  the 
farmers  of  other  counties,  which  may  be  addressed  to  TTiomas 
Usher,  farmer  at  Courthill,  near  Hawick. 

The  meeting 'appoint  Adam  Walker,  fanner  at  Mellendean^ 
James  Hogarth,  farmer  at  Baillieknow ;  Thomas  Thomson,  far- 
mer at  Attonburn ;  Andrew  Pringle,  JFarmer  at  Mossburnford  \ 
Peter  Brown,  farmer  at  Newton  ;  John  Riddell,  farmer  at  Tim- 
pendean ;  William  Turnbull,  farmer  at  Burnfoot ;  James  Griere, 
farmer  at  Branxholmbraes  ;  Thomas  Scott  jun.  farmer  at  North- 
house  ;  Andrew  Blaikie,  farmer  at  Holydean ;  Andrew  Thom- 
son, farmer  at  Bewlie ;  James  Robson,  farmer  at  Greatlaws ; 
John  Elliot  of  Whithaugh,  and  Thomas  Elliot,  farmer  at  Kimton, 
a  committee  of  tlieir  number,  to  correspond  and  advise  with  John 
Rutherford  Esq.  of  Edgerston,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
county  of  Roxburgh,  *  on  the  subject ;  and  either  to  concur  with 
the  farmers  of  other  counties  in  a  petition  to  Parliament^  or  to 
draw  up  a  separate  petition  for  the  farmers  of  this  county^  at  may 
be  thought  most  advisable,  and  in  general  to  attend  to  and  ma^ 

Mge 

^  Since  tliese  resolutions  were  entered  into,  the  landed  gentlemen 
of  Roxbarghshire  have  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  for  amendio^ 
tlie  property-tax  act,  in  so  far  as  farmers  are  concerned. 
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iiage  this  business  in  their  name  ;  and  they  authorise  iheir  com- 
mittee to  transmit  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  all  the  Mfinbers 
of  Parliament  for  the  counties  and  burghs  of  Scotland  ;  and  to 
request  the  united  influence  and  exertions  of  the  landholders  of 
this  county  for  obtaining  an  alteration  of  the  present  mode  of  es- 
timating the  profits  arising  from  the  occupation  of  land  \  and  to 
publish  these  resolutions  in  all  the  Edinburgh  newspapers,  the 
Kelso  Mail,  and  such  other  English  or  Scotish  newspapers  as  the 
committee  may  think  proper. 

The  Meeting  wish  it  to  be  distinctlij  understood y  that  they  approve  of 
the  principle  of  t lie  property »t ax.  It  is  not  a  tax  of  10  ptr  cent,  ///- 
en  their  income  of  ivhich  they  complain,  They  complain  only  of  being 
assessed  according  to  a  hypothetical  and  uncfqual  rule,  by  ivhich  the 
profits  of  farmers  are  estimated  to  be  much  greater  tluin  they  really  an, 
luhile  every  ot/ier  class  of  the  community  is  assessed  according  to  returns 
of  real  income.  The  object  at  which  they  aim,  is  only  to  be  put  upon 
the  same  footing  with  their  fellow- subjects,  IVere  that  done^  tlie  pro^ 
perty-tax  would  meet  ivith  their  entire  approbation,  and  they  would 
pay  it  cheerfully,  whet/ier  at  the  present  rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon  their 
income,  or  at  any  other  rate  that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  support 
of  government,  and  the  defence  of  the  country. 

NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR, 

Though  eleven  farmers  out  of  every  twelve  have  always 
considered  the  criterion  adopted  by  the  Legislature  for  assessing 
them  under  the  Property-act,  as  arbitrary,  inconsistent  and  op- 
pressive ;  yet  it  must  be  noticed,  that  their  complaints  have  seldom 
been  publicly  expressed.  Even  when  influenced,  by  the  severity 
of  the  act,  to  state  its  oppressive  tendency,  their  applications  for 
redress  have  been  couched  in  the  mildest  and  most  respectful 
terms, — rather  supplicating  relief  as  a  favour,  than  claiming  the 
right  of  being  assessed  upon  the  same  principles  as  affected  all 
other  members  of  the  community.  It  is  not  difficult  to  assign 
causes  for  this  moderate  and  pacific  conduct.  The  farmers  are  a 
loyal  body  of  people,  and  seldom  disposed  to  trouble  the  ruling 
powers  upon  public  matters.  Unlike  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing interests,  farmers  in  general  patiently  submit  to  every 
legislative  enactment ;  considering  the  slightest  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  government  as  savouring  of  disloyalty.  We  do  not 
mean  to  defend  this  pusillanimous  conduct,  being  satisfied  that 
the  occupiers  of  land  have  as  much  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  state,  as  any  set  of  men  whatever.  It  is  enough 
for  our  argument,  that  reasons  such  as  these  have  hitherto  in- 
fluenced farmers,  almost  in  every  district,  to  keep  silence  un- 
der the  operations  of  the  Property-act.  .  The  ice,  however,  being 

K  k  S  *  '  now 
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now  broken,  and  that  by  a  body  of  men  whose  loyalty  and  iirii^ 
grity  are  unquestionable,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  mcetingB  wil 
instantly  take  place  in  every  county,  and  that  the  laudaUe  lod 
meritorious  measures  of  the  Roxburghshire  farmers  will  k 
strongly  backed  by  their  brethren  in  other  districts.  Thot^  ie> 
lief  has  not  been  obtained  from  the  applications  of  one  county»  i^ 
is  morally  impossible  that  it  could  be  refused,  were  applicatiooi 
to  be  general,  especially  if  supported  by  the  landed  interesty  irfud 
fortunately  has  happened  in  the  county  whose  resolutions  we  an 
now  considering. 

So  much  has  been  urged  in  this  Magazine,  at  different  timafe^ 
respecting  the  injustice  of  estimating  the  gains  and  profits  of 
farmers  according  to  the  extent  of  their  rents,  that  little  remaiai 
to  be  stated  on  the  present  occasion.     Upon  the  general  questiooi 
namely,  whether  the  gains  and  profits  arising  from  fanning  tic 
equal  to  one  half  of  rac  krent,  we  presume  every  man»  woo  ii 
practically  acquainted  wiih  the  hazards  and  expenses  wthick  attend 
iarm-management,  will  at  once  answer  negatively.  Indeed,  we  hsfi 
not  at  any  time  heard  an  argument  in  defence  of  the  rule,  hastilT 
assumed  by  the  Legislature,  whereby  farmers  were  to  be  assesiW| 
except  that  it  was  a  very  convenient  one,  and  that,  under  its  oper- 
ations, more  money  could  be  levied,  than  by  fairly  resordng  to 
gains  and  profits  a^ually  received  and  enjoyed.     Thofe  who  take 
up  this  ground  of  defence,  undoubtedly  do  not  do  mnch  honbor 
to  the  a6l,  becaufe  its  injudice  is  indireflly  admitted,  by  acknov- 
ledging  that  more  money  is  levied  in  this  way  tlian  could  be  pro- 
cured by  adopting  any  other.      It  is  precifely  upon  this  gronnd 
that  the  a£l  is  obje£led  to  by  farmers.     They  fay  that  their  gaioi 
and    profits   are   not   equal  to  one  half  of  rack-rent ;   and  that 
injudicc  is  committed,  for  no  better  reafon,  than  that  convimiency 
may  be  promoted.     If  this  is  the  cafe  when  the  queftion  is  con- 
fidcrcd  generally,  what  mud  the  refult  be  when  the  nilc  is  applied 
to  individual  cafes — to  the  pofrcflbrs  of  good  land,  and  to  the  pot 
fcHbrs  of  bad  land— to  thofe  who  have  good  bargains,  andtotnofe 
who  have  bad  ones — to  the  occupiers  of  grafs  land,  and  to  the 
o'cupitrs  of  corn  land  ?      In  a  word,  no  general  criterion  can  be 
jiiu,  when  applied  to  the  profits  or  g^ins  of  a  profeflion  whole 
numbers  are  fo  great,  and  whofc  tjlcnts  are  fo  diverfified.     "Weie 
the  criterion  to  be  correct  in  one  cafe,  it  mud  undoubtedly  befaUe 
in  every  other. 

Independent  of  the  arguments  which  occur  againft  afltiming 
one  half  of  rack-rent  ^z  the  dandard  of  gains  and  profits,  theHard^ 
fnip  which  arifes  from  valuing  land  at  the  end  of  fcven  years  mnft 
be  particularly  confidered.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  a  farmer  takes 
^and  fur  twenty-one  years^  and  that  the  rent  which  he  eoveaants 
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y  is  not  the  rent  which  the  farmer  is  capabL  of  paying  for 
I  years,  tut  the  rent  %vhuh  it  is  capable  If  paying  during  the 
vjance  cf  the  Ifnfe ;  or,  more  properly  fpialiin^,  after  ihc 
is  meliorated  and  imprcvcii.  Was  half  rent,  therefore,  to 
:e  true  ciitcrion  of  profits,  it  would  cLarly  fjliov,  that,  nj 
ition  ou-lit  :o  tske  pi^ico  durir.g  the  currency  of  the  Icafe, 
:-hy  the  d:rjdv.i!;:?c-d  ^*  its  commencement  would, in  fome  me^- 
liave  been  compcTiiV.Tfd.  Accord irg  to  hti-,  how-jvtr,  no  fuch 
venfuHon  can  be  p:v;n.  The  lirll  year  cf  every  ie-'-fi  feldoni 
is  ?.ny  i-.come,  the  tena::t  livir.g,  at  ihjt  tin-.e,  on  his  capital 
.  In  tlie  fccor.-^.  y.ur,  hit  con-.^iri-n  is  n.'it  much  mended ;  ncr 
lUtrers  pl:.ced  upon  a  tuir  footing  till  thi  ii:;th  year,  when  it 
be  rjppof:rd  th^it  the  vho>fr  f.irm  is  comoLttlv  funimer  fal- 
d,  z'M  rellcrtd  to  good  condition.  '1  hoU);h  it  is  well  Lncwn 
i!.e  moil  ef  tenants,  >\hen  executing  thofc  rencvarir^  mca- 
,  h.iv<r  barely  income  futRci.'iit  to  purchsf.*  meat  and  drink  to 
\A\;:^  ar.d  {.ir.iiWis,  yet  the  property -a  cl  conllders  them  as 
:!lr.^  r.r.'.ple  imcorirs  {impic  ih^ry  mull  be,  according  to  thi 
iples  f :  the  zz\^  now  whtn  rents  are  fo  hi|:r.)i  therefore  di- 
t!i;it  th.'v  ih:.:!  h.'  tixed  .accordingly.  Ail  iW'.s  might  be  view- 
.  vc^y  fr.ir,  was  the  tenint  permitted  t j  riap  th^  Jruits  of  im- 
:mer.:?,  wiihout  being  fuV  incite!  to  add  it  iji..:l  tixaticn.  The 
however,  l:i^J.^  no  luch  p;.Tfr.i.r:?n.  I:  directs,  that  when 
>j;rcn  vr;.^s  .irc  over,  ;.  f,  a:  tr.e  end  of  fevtn  yrari,  a  frcfli 
I  lion  l:i;.';i!.i  be  i.Ui*.«r,  and  t'.  z'.  the  farmtr  ihjll  be  taxed  at  no 
I  r.ire  thjn  firtcer. /cr  1  .••.;.  cf  t!:e  ir.cre.ifed  wart!:  o:'  his  farm, 
•iv,  live  '.'/•  ii\:.  ss  ti'n-r:,  zr,.\  ten  rrr  cer.:,  as  Ita^uiin^j  in  the 
i  vi  the  I.-r./.l-.Tii.  Ti.is  we  ccr.f:c:r  to  be  the  mo:l  j^rievcus 
re  of  the  wvit,  il.r-ji^h  :he  fj.c*  ci  the  cljufc  which  contains 
not  at  this  tiir.J  f;:i;y  :^lr.  I;:  i'..ci,  i:  ca:::^t  t  bj  ru"!y  fell  till 
,  when  i:^  :v..»»:..jVwiis  cor.fequencci  will  be  toaip-cic'v  af- 


it  w!:y  ili-^ulJ  a-.v  j:cr.e:..l  ru'c  be  atTamed  for  2  fee  r  tiki  in;?  the 
;  in  J  rrcKts  c:  :..::nsr:,  when  cjn'mcn  unfs  lavs  I'.ut  fucii 
:cr:.i  r^.e  >  1  c.T.rr.i/.icf.jn  :::  :crr.:e:  ir.c  proliisor  i  arm  .is 
iicr.'  v^r-.,.r.!t  ti.au  ::.j  rrc.y.a  c:'  r-.rrc::jn:5,  1  cpw-r.dinj  inLch 
'  u—. V  rS.  o:l  L::Lu:v.:t:.rce«,  nc:  :o  b;  con:r:»uied  bv  th^ 
iniva::r:.  ii  •  r-i:  v..trr.  ihj  Ic^:'^  01  the  farmer  is  no  more 
ciblc  m::!v  ::r  uiVtrt.-.v*::^  .T^ins  and  rr^ir*,  than  the  invoice 
le  rr.erch:'  :•  r  :::c  bi.i  c:  iiding  or  ih-  ihipnja'.ter.  i'he 
e r  i <  r X r r i".  ^:  :  j  ::  ■  j: e  i 0 :V: s  than  tlic  m c re i: . r i .  W i ::i  rt f tjc c t 
a1  debts,  h.-:/.  ire  o'.ike ;  bur,  in  cv^ry  i.ihcr  in*t2::ce,  the 
res  which  cr.c::*  ri:"?  ti.c  fjnr.er,  c^^^atr;  txceed  :hjf^  ^^hich 
ttendsr.t  upcn  :r.^r:.:r.ti.;.*  p^cp:;r.  Hia  whejt  may  be  mil- 
xi ;  his  live  Keck  mav  b-  ^:ta:ked  bv  :::ur:.i:n.  a::i  ct.itr 
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in  fpecified,  fo  as  the  Board  may  be  fufBciently  inftruAed  in  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  profits  to  be  charged  upon  occupiers. 
No  qualification  of  property  to  be  required  from  thefe  additional 
commiflioners ;  nor  ought  they  to  fit  in  judgment  when  any  other 
matters^  except  fuch  as  relate  to  alTeiTments  upon  proprietors  and 
occupiers  of  land  are  under  confideration.  The  Board  thus  cona- 
pofcd,  (hull  appoint  their  clerk,  colledory  and  fuch  a  number  of 
aflefTors,  as  the  extent  and  population  of  the  diltri^t  under  their 
direction  may  require.  In  general,  it  may  be  obferyed,  that  af- 
fefTors  fhould  be  chofen  who  ?.rc  well  acquainted  with  the  diilri£k 
to  be  put  under  their  ch.irge  :  that  they  Ihould  cither  be  land  fur- 
veyors,  land-ftewards,  or  actual  farmers,  and  of  knowledge  and 
integrity.  The  propriety  of  reltriding  the  ad'elTors  to  thefe  claflesi 
will  be  difcernible,  when  an  after  point  is  confidercd* 

**  3.  The  tax  for  1804,  and  fo  on,  to  be  aileflcd  upon  the  rents 
and  profits  of  1 803  ;  that  is,  proprietors  fliall  be  charged  accord- 
ing to  the  rents  payable  to  them  in  1804,  for  crop  1803 ;  and  oc* 
cupiers  of  land  fhall  be  aficfied  according  to  the  extent  of  profits 
or  gains  a£tually  made  by  them  upon  the  premifcs  during  the 
preceding  year, — after  rent,  expenfcs  of  cultivation,  money  laid 
out  upon  repairs,  or  in  purchafing  manure,  is  dedufted.  The 
horfc-tax  alfo  to  be  deducted  from  the  occupier's  affcfTment ;  and 
land-tax,  minifter's  ilipend,  and  poor  rates,  allowed  to  thofe  who 
a£lual]y  bear  thefe  burdens.  The  occupier  to  be  free  of  tax  in 
the  firfl  year  he  poficfi'es,  it  rarely  happening  that  profit  or  gain 
can  be  stcquired  at  the  outfct. 

**  4.  An  intimation  to  be  made  by  the  aiTeflbr  to  proprietors  or 
their  factors,  requiring  a  lid  of  their  feveral  rents ;  and,  in  cafe 
of  no  return  being  made,  the  aiTeflbr  (hr)Il  value  the  land  himfelf, 
and  charge  the  proprietor  for  his  trouble  in  doing  fo,  along  with  the 
aflclTi-nent  to  be  levied.  When  returns  of  rents  are  made  by  pro- 
prietors, aHeiTors  may  call,  if  they  fee  caufc,  for  a  prododiton  of 
leafes,  or  other  writings,  under  which  the  lands  are  poflcfled. 
Appeals  may  be  made  again  (I  the  afifefiments,  if  fuch  exceed  the 
returns  made  by  proprietors,  or  if  they  are  made  from  ex  parti 
valuations ;  and  for  abatements  on  account  of  public  burdens. 

"  5.  In  the  cafe  of  occupiers,  the  aflcfibr,  alter  (Ir icily  invefti- 
gating  the  premifcs  occupied,  the  mode  in  wh'  \i  the  land  has  beea 
managed,  and  other  circumilances  which  end  to  afcenain  the 
profits  or  gains  thereupon,  (hall  proceed  to  affefs  each  occupier  of 
land,  agreeable  to  the  opinion  he  has  formed  from  previous  invcftiga- 
tlon,  or  from  information  that  may  have  been  communicated  to  hinu- 
Appeals  againd  this  aiTeiTment  may  be  made  to  the  commi(Iioner% 
who  may  make  an  abatement',  if  iatisfadiory  evidence  is  produced 
that  the  income  of  the  occupier  is  lefs  than  returned  by  the  afief- 
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for.  The  ezpenfe  of  firm  management  is  now  (b  well  undcrftood 
bv  experienced  agriculturifts,  that  an  aflcfibr,  properly  qualified, 
if  he  makes  fuicable  inquiries,  and  reflefks  upon  the  ftate  of  mar- 
kets during  the  period  in  queftion,  can  hardly  go  far  wide  of  the 
real  piofits.  If  he  does,  the  liberty  of  difproving  is  left  to  the 
£)ccupier,  who,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  will  rarely  be  inattentive  to 
lis  own  intereit,  cr  neglcdl  to  claim  the  different  allowances  to 
l>e  made.  This  mode  of  afTcfTrng  is,  to  be  fure,  a  ihong  meafure; 
buty  if  flrong  meafurcs  are  not  reforted  to,  fuch  a  tax  cannot  be 
rendered  cftVdlual.  At  all  events,  the  burden,  in  this  way,  will 
fi;ll  infinitely  lighter  upon  the  occupijr  of  lind,  than  under  the 
op<.  ration  of  the  exilling  bill ;  for  no  afTcfTor  of  common  fenfe 
would  rate  the  pre  fits  of  farmers  at  any  thing  like  what  has  been 
(lone  in  nuny  diflrifls  by  the  commifTioners  appointed  to  execute 
the  property  aft. 

"  Perhaps  this  mode  of  aflTeflSng  might  be  profitably  adopted  in 
the  cjfe  of  merchants  and  manufacturers;  at  prefent,  the  tafk  of 
difprovin^T  lies  upon  the  public  afTirflbr,  who  feldom  has  the  means 
of  doing  it  effcClually. " 

It  remains  only  to  be  added,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Roxburgh- 
shire farmers  are  well  drawn,  and  display  something  of  that  in- 
dependent spirit  which  we  earnestly  desire  to  see  animating  farm- 
ers on  every  occasion.  They  propose  no  specific  measure  of  a- 
mendment  upon  the  act,  but  resolve,  in  general  terms,  that  they 
arc  entitled  to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  their  fellow- 
subjects.  This  is  a  reasonable  and  well-founded  claim,  which 
ve  are  almost  sure  would  have  been  gone  into  long  ago,  had 
f.irmers  steadily  and  heartily  sought  after  it.  The  silence  so  long 
maintained  by  farmers  will  however  lessen  the  force  of  their  ob- 
j?cticns  at  this  day,  and  cause  a  removal  of  the  grievance  to  be 
more  of  a  herculean  task  than  it  would  have  been  at  the  outset. 
ISe  these  things  as  they  may,  though  clear  that  giins  and  profits 
arc  in  this  case  tlie  alone  sources  of  taxation,  yet  we  are  not  sure 
whether  it  would  be  safe  or  prudent  to  take  a  return  of  those 
gains  or  profits  from  the  persons  who  are  to  be  taxed.  Perhaps 
the  preferable  way  would  be,  to  assess  every  man,  no'  matter 
wlmt  his  profession  may  be,  by  a  public  officer,  leaving,  as  stated 
in  the  foregoing  memorial,  the  person  assessed  the  right  of  dis- 
proving the  extent  of  the  assessment,  either  by  parole  or  written 
evidence,  before  it  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  commis- 
moners.  In  this  way  the  public  would  be  secured.  Mobile  it  would 
scarcely  be  practicable  to  oppress  an  individual,  unless  he  ne- 
glected his  own  interest,  or  failed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
disproving  an  excessive  assessment.    We  are  almost  convinced^ 

^  that 
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tliat  something  such  as  the  plan  here  recommended,  must  be  gone 
into,  before  relief  from  the  system  presently  acted  upon  in  Scot- 
land for  assessing  the  property- tax  upon  farmers  can  be  ex- 
pected or  obtained.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARM£R*S  MAGAZINE. 

On  SIu'Il  Snnd. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  understood  it  a  very  important  advantage  attending 
your  valuable  publication,  that  from  you,  or  some  of  y^our  maoy 
correspondents,  the  uninformed  may  have  their  inquiries  solved 
in  any  branch  of  rural  economy. 

The  shores,  in  many  parts  of  this  county,  are  inexhaustibly 
supplied  with  that  vauable  article  shell  sand,  so  pure»  in  general) 
as  to  be  almost  wholly  calcareous.  The  farmer  is  in  the  prac- 
tice, where  the  distance  is  not  very  great,  of  applying  this  sand  as 
a  complete  substitute  for  lime,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
cfloctually  for  his  land.  The  design  of  my  addressing  you  is  for 
information,  whether  any  practice  exists  of  converting  this  de- 
scription of  sand  into  lime,  and,  if  such  practice  does  exist,  what 
is  the  process  ?  Should  the  idea  of  converting  shell  sand  into 
lime  never  have  occurred  before,  I  would  beg  leave  to  call  it  to 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  your  enlightened  readersi  and 
earnestly  entreat  their  making  known,  through  the  channel  of 
your  Magazine,  the  result  of  their  experiments.  The  con- 
vcrtir.g  this  sand  into  lime  has  great  natural  advantages.  Be- 
ing on  the  sea,  the  coals  can  be  brought  for  burning  it  at  a 
small  expense.  It  can  be  removed  by  sea  for  sale  with  the  great- 
est facility ;  while  the  great  expense  attending  the  working  of 
limestone,  such  as  quarrying,  driving,  and  breaking  the  stones,  b 
saved.  When  a  quantity  of  shell  sand  within  the  reach  of  the 
tide  is  removed,  the  first  sea-storm  brings  a  new  supply  in  its 
place.  In  Ireland,  I  know,  they  prize  this  sand  so  mucn,  that, 
where  it  abounds  in  shallow  water,  but  not  on  the  shore,  they 
fibh  it  up  by  means  of  drags,  such  as  are  used  for  raising  ballast; 
and  I  am  confident  that  many  proprietors  here  might  find  thgnn- 
i-elves  possessed  of  a  treasure  by  adopting  this  practice,  who 
have  no  idea  of  its  existence  with  them  at  present.  I  have  given 
vou  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  very  much  at  random  ;  but  have 
no  doubt  that  it  deserves  the  most  serious  attention. 

Your  constant  reader 

A.C. 

Ahrdicnshircj   10/7;  Si'j)UmlcTy  1808. 

TO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FlRlCEIl's  M AGAZIVE. 

On  the  ObligatKn  sf  Tenants  to  observe  the  Rules  sfGood  Husbmadrg^ 

Sir, 

A  GENERAL  clause,  mth^ut  the  smallest  specifiaOhn^  is  pretty 
commonly  inserted  into  leases,  binding  the  tenant  to  farm  the  lamk 
he  zcjupies  cu'ctrding  to  the  rules  tf  good  husbandry.  I  understand 
the  interpretation  of  mis  clause  has  often  famished  subject  of  li- 
tigation, in  your  part  of  the  country,  upon  leases  dnwisg  to- 
wards a  close. 

In  the  following  dissertation,  I  intend  to  discuss  two  questions  ; 
/:rsi^  Upon  supposition  of  such  a  clause  being  at  all  oi>lintory, 
to  whit  does  it  oblige  ?  sertmsUtf^  What  ground  there  is  lor  the 
•urposirion  that  such  an  unspecific  clause  imposes  any  obligaticm 
whatsoerer  ? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  I  humbly  coocerre  that,  in  sound 
construction  of  law,  as  applied  to  erery  other  species  of  bargain, 
this  c!2nse  (if  conceived  as  creating  any  kind  of  obligation  at  all) 
rr.ust  necessarily  be  interpreted  as  binding  .the  tenant  merely  to 
follow  out  that  kind  of  husbandry  understood  by  the  parties,  at 
th?  time  of  contracting,  as  gmd ;  but  by  no  means  as  inferring 
^nv  cbligition  to  such  practice  as  should  subsequently  come  to 
be  coi:sideTed  as  constituting  gxd  husbandry  during  th^  currency 
cf  the  lease.  This  proposition,  upon  the  simple  enunciation  of 
it,  2 p pears  so  plainly  consonant  to  common  sense,  that,  to  one 
unacquainted  with  the  rarious  opinions  which  hare  been  adopted 
upon  the  subject,  it  might  be  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  truth 
cf  it  had  ever  in  fact  been  called  in  question.  It  is  the  seeming 
preralence  of  the  opposite  mode  of  interpretation  that  can  alone 
justify  a  lengthened  discussion. 

In  all  discussions  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  esta- 
blished principles  of  general  application.  I  consider  itj  then,  as 
an  estzbllshed  and  indubitable  principle,  diat  the  proper  province 
of  leg^  compulsitor  is  merely  to  enforce  the  obserrance  of  strict 
justice, — to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  erery  obligatioo  which  the 
one  party  is  bound  in  justice  to  perform,  2nd  the  peffonnance  of 
which  the  other  party  has  a  right  to  exact,  as  justly  his  due. 
When  the  compulsitor  of  law  is  attempted  to  be  applied  to  en- 
force gratuin)us  claims  upon  liberality  and  generosity,  die  fulfiU 
raent  of  which  no  one  has  a  right  in  justice  to  demand,  the  law, 
in  such  cases,  clearly  oversteps  the  bounds  of  its  proper  prorince ; 
it  rererses  the  natural  order  of  things,  destroying  the  existence  ci 
liberality  and  generosity,  whose  rery  essence  consists  in  their  being 
purely  optional ;  and  equally  excluding  the  proper  re>seiitinient  ot 
gratitude,  which  csn  never  be  felt  for  the  mere  fulfilment  of  a  legal 

clama. 
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claim.  Sli'ict  justice,  thciti  (of  which  the  obs 
no  praiso,  but  of  which  the  breach  subjects  to  n 
don)  is  the  only  proper  object  of  legal  com 
worthy  dceila  {which  impiy  a  rate  of  performan 
proportion  to  their  praise  worthiness)  the  measu' 
of  mere  justice)  cease  to  be  such,  so  soon  as 
subjects  of  compulsion.  Men  can  in  no  propria 
they  can  only,  in  propriety,  be  exhorted  to  their 

But  though  the  fulfilment  of  mere  justice  is 
subject  of  the  compuUitor  of  law,  I  must  furt 
the  necessity  of  human  affairs  bas  enforced  the 
artificial  or  canstrurtive  justice  to  natitrai  juitice ; 
positive  bargain  are  held  as  constituting  the  eqt 
ami,  as  such,  the  proper  subject  of  legal  C0in[ 
without  such  substitution,  the  business  of  socie 
)y  stand  stilt ;  for,  it  were  impossible  men,  in 
city,  should  reap  that  mutual  advantage  to  be  it 
Other  in  their  mutual  prestation  of'  equivalents, 
of  the  measure  of  each  prestation  ever  liable  to 
should  be  authenticated  by  voluntary  arbitratio 
thority  of  regularly  constituted  judges,  after  a 
tion  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Til 
necessarily  presumes,  that  everv  individual,  arri 
of  maturit}-,  and  possessed  of  common  uudei 
fectly  competent  to  discern  and  watch  over  his 
that  in  all  bargains  entered  into  with  his  own  fn 
his  prestations,  he  has  sufBcicntly  secured  th 
question  for  the  law  to  decide,  therefore,  is,  lu 
nature  of  the  thing  equitable,  but  what  are  dke 
sitivc  agreement. 

In  this  substitution,  the  law,  no  douht,  in  I 
keeps  sight  always  of  natural  justice.  It  therel 
tinction  of  persons,  and  also  of  the  subjects  ol 
lion.  In  regard  to  persons  incapable  of  managi 
fairs,  it  interposes  a  protecting  tutory  -,  it  presui 
bargains  they  have  entered  into  are  equitable,  ra 
become  bound  by  their  own  consent.  It  makei 
among  the  subjects  of  obligation.  Perfectly  i 
tions  (which  arc  obligations  to  mere  onerosit] 
shape  sustain  and  enforce— the  only  instances  to 
ing  that  of  the  poor's  laws,  where  a  gratuitous  i 
ty  has  been  converted  into  a  legal  obligation  (al 
appear  much  more  than  doubtful,  whether  thest 
mount  views  of  public  utility  have  been  in  an 
upon  which  this  anomalous  interposition  has  be 
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be  justified) ;  and  the  legal  efiect  giTen  to  arbitrary  deathbed  des- 
tination to  alter  that  order  of  succession,  which  appears  natural 
and  just,  as  being,  in  reality,  or  in  strong  analogy,  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  possession  to  those  who  had  been  joint  possessors  ; 
an  interposition  which,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  invariably  jus- 
tified, in  the  preconception,  and  to  the  experience  of  mankind, 
as  an  indispensable  stimulus  to  the  full  excitement  of  industry.  * 
In  all  cases,  however,  where  there  is  no  ground  of  exception  against 
the  party  on  the  score  of  inhability,  and  where  there  is  an  onerous 
cause  of  some  sort  or  other,  so  that  the  obligation  is  not  purely  gra- 
tuitous,— the  law  assumes,  that  the  onerous  cause  is  a  suitable  equi- 
valent,— that  the  bargain  is  just,  and  must  be  sustained  according 
to  its  terms,  without  further  investigation  of  particulars.  Were 
not  this  maxim  invariably  fixed,  the  law  must,  of  necessity,  ex- 
ercise a  most  irksome  and  tyrannical  constraint  of  perpetual  tu- 
tory  over  all  its  subjects,  officiously  intermeddling  in  the  manag:e- 
ment  of  every  one's  private  affairs,  without  regard  to  their  choice 
or  consent ; — a  constitution  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  is- 
suing of  a  sweeping  statute  of  lunacy  against  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants of  the  realm. 

According  to  this  invariable  and  necessary  maxim  of  law,  every 
contracted  obligation  is  held  binding,  unless  it  is  either  purely 
grPituitous,  or  contra  honos  mores ^  or  contracted  by  parties  labour- 
ing under  legal  disqualification  ;  and  the  bargain  to  be  sustained 
is  the  real  bargain  of  the  parties j  what  they  understood  and  con- 
tracted for  at  the  time, — to  interfere  with  which,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  in  altering  its  terms,  by  construction,  into  a  meaning  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  understanding  of  the  contracting  parties, 
would  be  a  most  officious  and  irksome  interposition  of  the  law  or 
of  the  judge,  subjecting  the  whole  community  to  a  contemptible 
state  of  pupilage,  as  destitute  of  common  understanding  to  re- 
gulate their  own  affairs. 

If  we  bring  these  universal  and  constant  maxims  of  law,  which 
I  hold  indubitable,  to  bear  upon  the  first  question,  I  presume 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  held  upon  the  subject, — that  the  ob- 
ligation^an  be  enforced  merely  according  to  the  sense  of  the  parties  at 
the  time  of  entering  into  tlie  contract* 

If  a  mode  of  husbandry  has  been  invented  during  the  currency 
of  the  lease,  by  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  which  the  tenant 
might  leave  the  lands  in  a  more  immediately  productive  state, 
and  of  course  more  profitable  to  the  landlord,  however  much 

the 

*  It  may  alfo  be  noticed,  that  the  law  will  give  no  efifed^  to  any  ob- 
ligation contra  bonas  morei-— neither  to  an  obligation  come  und.^r  to 
commit  a  crime — nor  to  an  obligation  to  remunerate  a  crime  comm  rtcd. 
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the  adoption  might  be  hurtful  to  himself,  in  his  Situation ;  k 
might  be  liberal  and  generous  in  the  tenant  to  ssicrifice  his  owa 
interest  to  the  promotion  of  that  of  the  landholder, — ^he  might  gaia 
iust  praise,  and  avoid  those  opprobrious  epithets  of  scourger^  &C. 
by  which  self-interest  would  endeavour  to  bring  into  disrepute 
such  practices  as  are  inimical  to  its  views.  But  the  question  I 
;>gitate,  is  not  to  what  line  of  conduct  the  tenant  ought  to  be  es- 
horted  in  order  to  obtain  the  praise  of  generosity,  but  to  what 
he  can  be  compelled  by  law  as  matter  of  strict  ooligation  in  Jns- 
tice.  And  unless,  in  this  instance,  the  law  shall  step  out  of  tboie 
precincts  to  which  it  hath  properly  limited  its  compulsitor  in 
every  other  instance  of  bargain,  it  must  restrict  itself  to  the  com- 
pulsion of  nothing  further  than  what  was  contracted  for  by  the 
c^ontracting  parties.  The  want  of  liberality  in  the  aTsiricioiis  0^ 
wards  the  poor,  may  be  matter  of  just  regret,  as  well  as  the  want 
of  it  in  tenants  towards  landholders.  A  humanity,  perhaps  mis- 
taken, and  views  of  utility  however  dubious,  have  led,  in  tlis 
former  case,  to  the  enactment  of  poor's  laws  as  a  remedy  j  t^ 
Txioving  liberality  from  its  proper  footing  of  option,  by  couTefN 
ing  it  into  a  legal  obligation.  To  compel  a  tenant  to  a  generosity 
:ibove  what  he  is  bound  to  in  his  lease,  would  be  an  equal  departure 
from  all  ordinary  established  maxims  \ — it  would  be  the  adoption 
of  a  mode  of  law  construction  equivalent  to  the  enactment  of  a 
poor's  law  in  favour  of  the  landholder  j — or  equivalent  to  a  de- 
clarator of  tion  comjycs^  by  which  he  was  put  under  tutory  of  tbe 
laW,  considered  as  incapable  of  binding  himself  by  his  own  dceds^ 
and  entitled  to  more  than  that  to  which  he  had  limited  himself 
by  contract. 

\\\  regard  to  the  tenant,  it  is  indeed  obvious,  that  the  law  has, 
for  a  long  period  back,  departed  from  those  maxims,  which  I  have 
iiere  stated  as  established  maxims  in  the  interpretation  of  hb 
bargain.  In  his  cr.se,  the  law,  following  out  the  natural  maxims 
of  justice,  has  had  respect  to  his  personal  situation  \  and,  conn- 
dering  him  as  not  in  a  state  to  have  made  a  proper  bargain  lor 
himself  by  his  own  free  consent,  had  looked  upon  him  as  tbe 
proper  object  of  legal  tutory.  Legislative  enactment,  as  well  as 
inridical  interpretation,  therefore,  equally  concurred  in  endea^ 
vouriiig  t6  make  his  covtract  ivhat  it  ought  to  he^  instead  of  to  support 
it  at  It  was.  As,  by  the  universal  condition  of  his  bargain,  (ei- 
ther a*;  expressed  in  writing,  if  there  was  any,  or  as  interpretalde 
bv  consuetude),  he  was  ejectable  at  any  time  of  his  lease  by  a 
succeeding  heir  or  purchaser,  and  was  also  at  all  times  liable  ft) 
the  extent  of  his  whole  stock  for  the  debts  of  his  landlord  \  lu8 
security,  in  both  respects,  was  established  by  the  Scots  acts^  of 
J  14^9  and  1469.     By  the  act  1748,  he  was  also  freed  from  <AiU* 

gation 
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gation  to  mere  feudal  burdens,  and  from  all  unspecified  services  of 
use  and  ivofity  under  the  interpretation  of  which  he  was  often  op- 
pressed ;  and  his  obligations  were  restricted  to  What  should  be 
direct lu  sjyec'ified  in  his  lease,  with  the  mere  exception  of  adstric- 
tion  to  mills  as  was  customary,  and  the  obligation  to  pay  one  half 
of  the  sc!ioolmaster*s  salary,  and  one  half  of  the  poor-rates  where 
established.  Under  the  benign  influence  of  such  liberal  enact- 
ments, and  of  a  long  continued  tone  of  liberal  Construction  in 
cur  judges,  as  likewise  of  a  growing  spirit  of  liberality  among 
the  landed  proprietors,  the  Scots  tenantry  have  finally  been  esta- 
blished in  a  state  of  Security  more  favourable  to  enterprizing 
exertion  than  has  perhaps  ever  yet  been  enjoyed  by  the  actual 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  in  any  age  or  nation  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  history.  I  think,  however,  I  can  perceive  a  tendency  to  an 
alteration  of  those  juridical  maxims  which  have  so  long  prevailed. 
I  conceive  (upon  general  principle's)  that  the  tenant  will  now  be 
held  more  competent  to  make  an  equal  bargain  for  himself,  and 
will  be  less  considered  in  the  light  of  a  proper  object  of  legal  tu- 
tory ;  and  imagine  that  I  have  perceived  (in  fact)  a  confirmation 
of  this  conclusion,  in  the  spirit  of  some  later  decisions  of  our 
courts,  where  the  object  seems  to  have  been  to  enforce  ttie  bargain 
as  it  luasy  rather  than  to  pat/  regard  to  ivhat  it  ought  to  have  been. 
And  as  the  tenantry  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  considered 
as  sutHciently  able  to  stand  upon  their  own  legs,  it  certainly  be- 
hoves them  to  be  the  more  considerate  as  to  the  terms  of  bargain 
to  which  they  shall  subject  themselves  in  the  conditions  of  their 
leases.  But  however  much  tenants  may  have  formerly  been  con^ 
sidered,  from  their  then  depressed  state,  as  proper  objects  of  the 
interposition  of  legal  tutory,  no  state  of  society  has  ever  yet  oc-^ 
curred,  nor  will  occur,  (excepting  perhaps  during  the  irremedi* 
able  but  short  lived  paroxysm  of  revolutionary  delirium)  in  which 
the  landed  proprietor,  either  did  lye,  or  was  conceived  to  lye^  un- 
der such  a  state  of  thraldom  to  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil^ 
as  to  stand  in  real  need  of  the  protection  of  legal  tutory,  to  de- 
fend him  against  the  iniquitous  terms  of  bargain,  which  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  situation  might  constrain  him  to  come  undefr  in 
his  agreements  with  his  tenantry.  *  Upon  these  grounds,  then, 
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*  I  can  indeed  conceive  no  way  in  Which  the  landed  proprietot 
can  easily  be  supposed  to  be  placed  in  any  sort  of  dependence  upon 
his  tenantry,  excepting  by  die  Extension  to  them  of  the  right  of 
franchise,  as  was  done  in  England,  in  the  struggles  of  monarchy 
against  anstotracy.  But  the  landholder  can  easilj  redress  himself, 
by  reducing  such  imaginary  freemen  to  the  state  of  mere  servile  re- 
tainers, in  withholding  all  security  of  leases,  (so  universal  in  Scot« 
land)  and  keeping  them  io  the  abject  state  of  mere  tenants  at  wiU. 


i.i)G  On  the  Obligaticti  of  Tenants  Dec. 

1  revert  to  the  original  position,  that  the  law  (whatever  it  may 
have  (lone,  or  may  still  ilo,  or  not  do,  in  fa%'Our  of  the  tenant 
in  respect  to  his  more  dependent  situation)  will  not,  and  cannot, 
with  the  smallest  propriety,  interpose  its  favourable  tutorial  in- 
terpretation for  behoof  of  the  landholder;  but  will  and  must  in- 
terpret the  clauses  of  the  lease,  in  regard  to  him,  according  to 
tliose  salutary  maxims  it  hath  uniformly  adopted  in  the  interpre- 
tation cf  all  bargainb  entered  into  by  parties  standing  upon  aa 
equal  footing,  and  that  is,  mrotf/ing  to  tlie  sense  of  the  contracting 
jhirt'u'S  at  lilt  time  of  the  ngreemtiit. 

Were  we  to  admit  of  an  interpretation — far-fetched  and  ?I0- 
ler.tly  strained  indeed — the  obligation  to  observe  the  rules  of  ptL 
htiibivnlru  might  be  wrested  to  signify,  not  that  which  was,  at  the 
tiir.c,  considered  to  constitute  good  husbandry  btf  the  contracting 
vfiritefj  but  as  an  obligation  to  follow  such  practice  as  should,  at 
anv  time  during  the  currency  of  the  lease,  be  considered  as  good 
hu'sbandry  l^  ether  pe  pie ;  (and  that,  as  a  stihject  oj  future  discussion 
and  Uti^ntiotiy — whether  as  so  considered  by  the  superior  enterpris- 
ing few  who  take  the  lead, — or  by  the  sluggish  many,  who  often 
manifest  a  backwardness  in  following, — or  by  the  Scottish  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture,  if  such  an  institution  should  then  be  in  ezbt- 
ence.)     The  import  of  such  a  contract  would  be,  that  the  par- 
ties had  bound  themselves  to— a  something,  but  to  what,  neither 
knew  :  That  the  tenant  had,  meanwhile,  bound  himself  to  the 
certainty   of  a  lawplea,  but  to  nothing  else   certain:  That  he 
had  bound  himself  to  a  liableness  to  have  every  step  he  should 
take  interrupted,  even  during  the  currency  of  his  lease,  till  die 
competent  judges  of  good  husbandry  (whether  majority,  minority, 
or  agricultural  professor)  should  sanction  his  measures ;   tfans 
renouncing  all  pretensions  to  a  capacity  of  judging,  and  to  firec 
agency,  and  reducing  himself  to  the  state  of  a  mere  machine  un- 
der external  direction,  in  whom  all  power  of  reasoning  is  super- 
seded :  That  he  had  bound  himself  in  an  obligation,  under  whidif 
if  the  new  discoveries  of  good  husbandry  (sanctioned  unequivo- 
cally, as  above,  to  be  such)  were  of  recent  invention,  he  mi^ 
towards  the  close  of  his  lease,  be  compelled  to  adopt  that  ezpenie 
of  preparation  which  every  change  of  system  necessarily  implies 
without  a  possibility  of  reaping  any  advantage  from  this  expense } 
under  which  too  he  might,  oftener  than  once  during  his  lease, 
be  compelled  to  this  wasteful  change  of  system,  from  the  unbii- 
latory  nature  of  a  subject  in  a  state  of  conrinual  progression  ;  un- 
der which,  also,  at  the  exjpiry  of  his  lease,  he  might  be  enoied 
to  heavy  damages ;  either  because  his  own  ideas  of  good  husDaai* 
ry  happened  to  differ  from  those  of  the  judge,  or  such  arbiters  > 
he  appointed  ;  or  because  his  own  adoption  of  similar  ideas  wi& 
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those  of  the  judge  or  arbiter,  had  come  too  late  to  enable  him  to 
change  his  system  without  manifest  loss.  Such  a  construcrion 
of  the  tenant's  bargain  would  indeed  evince  him  to  be  such  a 
fool,  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  declarator  of  his  lunacy  ;  which,  if 
the  law  sustains,  it  ought  also  to  extend  to  him  the  protection  of 
legal  tutory  ;  and  I  know  no  way  in  which  this  could  be  so  ap- 
propriately extended,  as  by  holding  such  an  absurd  clause  (if  such 
is  to  be  its  interpretation)  perfectly  null  and  void. 

If  this  clause  in  a  tack  is  then  to  be  held  as  at  all  obligatory,  it 
leems  clear,  that  it  can  only  be  construed  as  inferring  an  obliga- 
rion  to  farm,  according  to  what  was  understood  by  the  parties  to 
:onstitute  good  husbandry  at  tlie  time  of  their  entering  into  con- 
rract. 

I  have  indeed  heard  it  seriously  maintained,  that  in  a  litigation 
ipon  such  a  clause,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  judge  should 
lecide  upon  it,  as  inferring  an  obligation  to  farm  according  to  pre- 
sently existing  notions  of  good  husbandry,  from  the  ease,  as  was 
Jleged,  with  which  we  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  these,  and 
he  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  was  approved  of  as  such  at  the 
)eriod  of  the  contract.  If  a  judge,  however,  shall  think  it  pro- 
>er  at  all  to  interfere  in  giving  decision  upon  a  subject,  where  the 
[rounds  of  judgment  must  be  so  very  vague  and  inexplicit,  I  cannot 
lee  that  he  is  at  all  entitled  to  reverse  the  constant  and  established 
naxims  of  legal  interpretation  as  to  bargains,  merely  because, 
hrough  such  reversal,  he  produces  greater  facility  in  the  proof. 
sTeither  (if  such  an  argument  did  indeed  deserve  consideration) 
loes  it  appear  clear  that  there  would  be  more  difficulty  in  the  one 
:ase  than  in  the  other  \  the  inconsiderable  period  of  the  duration 
)i  a  tack,  though  too  distant  for  the  distinct  recollection  of  all 
he  circumstances  of  a  fact,  being  probably  even  more  favourable 
or  the  well  digested  recollection  of  a  general  view  upon  which 
o  found  an  opinion.  If  it  shall  be  alleged  difficult  to  fix  upon 
he  exact  features  of  a  subject  which  has  been  continually  varying 
hrough  progression  in  improvement,  the  same  difficulty  must  e- 
ually  apply  to  modern  as  to  antient  practice ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
all  allow  that  we  have  become  absolutely  stationary,  through 
ailureof  enterprize  ;  or  shall  vainly  suppose  that  we  have  already 
.trained  to  the  very  aan^  of  perfection,  beyond  M'hich  there  is  no 
urther  progress  to  be  made. 

But  though,  Sir,  I  thus  have  advocated  the  interpretation  of 
he  clause,  as  applicable  merely  to  ivhat  was  understood  to  be  good 
Msbandry  by  the  contracting  parties^  as  being  the  only  interpreta- 
ion  consistent  with  those  sound  legal  maxims  followed  out  in  all 
»ther  cases  of  bargain  ;  I  am  nevertheless  abundantly  sensible, 
bat  nearly  equal  absurdities  would  follow  upon  this  interprcta- 
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of  the  lease,  should  mark  down  a  complete  system  of  good 
tice  for  the  farm,  embracing  every  supposeable  particular  i 
whole  duration  of  its  currency.  He  would  equallyi  undc 
interpretntion,  he  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  mere  machi 
thought  would  be  equally  precluded,  and  all  enterprize  or  c 
mcnt ;  farming  would  necessarily  become  stationary ;  and 
gious  landlord  might  impose  penalties  even  upon  ascertain* 
provemcnt,  as  a  contravention  of  bargain.  Judges,  too, 
ing  either  system  of  interpretation,  might  be  inextricably  pi 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  gooef.  Does  it  mean  the  vertf  b 
the  next  besty  or  the  next  agaiti  ?  Js  all  good^  that  is  not  /», 
had  ?  and  where  are  the  precise  boundaries  to  be  fixed 
good  ceases,  ami  bad  commences  ? 

In  my  answer,  then,  to  the  second  question  proposed  f 
cussion  r.*^  the  outset,  (in  which  I  doubt  not  your  readers 
already  anticipated  me),  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  a 
\v.^  to  the  soundest  principles  of  law,  as  followed  up,  eit 
legislative  enactment  or  judicial  interpretation,  no  regard 
ruiould  be  paid  to  such  vague  and  indefinite  clauses,  am 
oug)it  not  to  be  considered  as  a  proper  subject  of  judicial  u 
<^ation  or  of  legal  enforcement. 

\\\  the  spirit  of  these  sound  and  wholesome  principles,  tl 

^iblature,  in  1 748,  enacted,  that  no  vague  clauses  of  use  andnx 

onc«Q.  s^nniri  \y^  Af  -•»  '^bligatory  upon  tenants ;  that  they  she 

bou.-^'  *f    u-  •"»   •  ^-^^.vi''  'nit  what  vn^  dtfinitely  and  expiicitl\ 
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0  a  proof  of  the  vague  circumstances  of  use  and  wont ;  lay- 
'  it  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  no  bargain  could  be  legally 
orced  where  there  was  no  precise  specification  of  terms. 
Public  utility,  which,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases  of  urgency,  is 
•amount  to  every  private  right,  has  been  considered  as  deeply 
erested  in  the  practices  of  the  tenantry ;  and  has  indeed  some- 
les  been  held  as  sufficient  ground  for  interfering  with  the  te- 
n's management,  on  pretence  that  he  may  diminish  production, 
in  in  open  leases,  where  there  is  not  even  the  vague  restrictive 
use  cb/iging  him  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry  ; — and  unqucstion- 
y  this  would  funiish  a  more  plausible  ground  of  interference, 
n  a  mere  regard  to  the  immediate  interest  of  the  landlord  : 

1  yet,  were  this  the  real  ground  of  interference,  why  should  i^ 
be  thought  equally  competent  for  the  puUic  to  interfere  with 
much  more  deteriorating  acts  of  the  proprietor,  by  means  of 

islative  enactments,  and  a  public  overseer?  I  believe,  how- 
r,  it  would  be  deemed  ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  that  any 
ws  of  immediate  public  utility  should  call  upoti  tlie  interfer- 
e  of  the  legislature  or  the  judge  to  prevent  the  spendtlirift 
prietor  from  essentially  deteriorating  his  pastures  by  disman- 
g  them  of  their  shelter  of  woods — or  from  procuring  the  com- 
od  of  money,  by  letting  out  his  grass  parks  for  scourge  crop- 
— or  even  to  correct  the  absurd  conditions  of  his  lease,  which 
J  condemn  the  farm  to  a  comparative  sterility :  superior  views, 
nore  extensive  utility  must,  in  common  sense,  here  prevail,  in 
Liring  its  proper  stimulus  to  industry,  by  ascertaining  to  the 
prietor  the  full  command  of  the  subject  of  his  property,  ei- 
r  as  to  its  use  or  abuse. 

»Iow,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  same  extended  views  of  uti- 
should  cause  it  to  be  deemed  equally  inconsistent  with  either 
slative  or  judicial  dignity,  to  interpose  their  authority  in  ha- 
ing  the  tenantry  during  their  possession,  or  at  their  outgoing, 
n  the  vague,  un specific  clause,  obliging  them  to  the  practice  of 
\  huihandry.    Let  the  outgoing  tenant  do  his  worst ;  and  all  the 
lage  he  can  effect  is  but  trifling  and  temporary,  and  what  may 
^  speedily  be  repaired,  and  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of 
er  legislative  or  judicial  interference.    -  As  a  mere  usufruc- 
y  of  the  annual  productions  of  the  soil,  he  knows  that  he 
neither  rob  the  property  of  its  minerals,  nor  deprive  it  of  the 
ter  of  its  woods,  nor  convert  the  soil  into  bricks,  nor  carry 
;«ray  elsewhere  to  be  converted  into  compost  middens ;  neither 
in  his  power,  by  any  mode  of  farming,  to  alter  in  any  way, 
ntially,  the  natural  quality  of  the  soil,  so'as  to  transform  ;i 
ile  clay  into  a  barren  sand,  or  a  barren  sand  into  a  fertile  clay. 
'  tenant's  own  interest  abundantly  secures  the  best  manage- 
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during  tlic  currency  of  ilic  lease,  to  the  best  of  tuB 
^t  Iwst  i  or,  if  he  is  ilefii:tni(  for  the  undertaking,  cither  i . 
.or  capiidi,  be  is  &ufc  to  be  be^t  out  of  the  poste&sion  bj  a 
pruior  superior  in  both  respects,  at  the  end   of  hia  Jcawi 
this  may  lake  place  even  during  its  cnrreiicy,  from  the  Clj 
of  ciTie  of  [he  latter  description  to  afford  him  more  than  h 
nipke,  if  he  is  not  absurdly  deprived  of  the  pri»tlcge  of  lul 
ling.     It  h  only  for  perhupit  the  last  Uitee  or   four  years     ' 
Jcase,  that  the  tenant'a  imereKt  can  possibly  diverge  from 
>lhe  UndloTf) ;  and,  if  the  landlord  should  sulTer  a  little  in 
ttrent  for  theKc  ycAtu,  lie  will  soon  profit  by  the  coirectiot 
jiVing  care  to  insfift  j^fcyfc  restrictive  clauses  as  to  theje  - 
.vhichf  as  jurfi,  may  with  propriety  be  supported  by  lawr,  wi 
-Ally  rcveT!t.U  of  thosr  sound  judici.il  m;txim.-.,  adopted  in  il) 
^lues.  •    in  short,  the  matter  may  be  safely  left  to  rrgul* 
self.     Belter  firmiu);  can  afford   higher  rents;  and  hiiiheT 
^(Fcred,  compels  to  better  farming,  without  which,  tnt 
uho  bigottedlv  adheres  to  the  less  productive  syatrm,  i 
ic.it  out  ill  the  competition  ;  and  proprietors  may  be  u 
iw  uLe  care  of  their  own  richts  by  lyeetfu:  reguiathnt, 
any  necessity  of  the  law  or  the  judge  travelling  out  of  then  p^ 
jjur  preciiictti,  in  order  to  secure  a  trilling  immcdiJic  utility  wuldi 
will  be  secured,  at  ;iny  rate,  of  course. 

I  itm  wfll  auure,  Sir,  that  there  U  a  prevailing  clnmoor  afpibiit 
diL' practices  of  ourgoinp  tenants;  ana  that  landed  proprirton 
are  apt  lo  1"C*  upon  ihem  with  Bomeihhig  of  that  averiiou  arJ 
nocror  which  the  labblc  entertain  against  mcal-ilt-'iIerEtn  ifac  tiint 
of  dranh.  These  prejudices  of  landholders  are,  iniierd,  ea3f 
accounted  for.  Every  tenant  about  to  bid  for  a  farm,  Eilt^thc 
'  cheapeiier  of  every  commodity,  endeavours  to  beat  dovrn  the  priit 
by  every  feasible  aUegntion  tending  to  diminish  its  value.  Nuw, 
38  he  well  k"ow*  that  the  credulity  of  no  landlord  couEd  swallo* 
the  monstrous  absurdity  sf  the  preteding  teiianl  having  tarried  a%v>g 
the  161I  upon  hij  back,  his  nest  resource  is  lo  attempt  (staWiihof 
the  greatest  extent  of  its  deterioration  through  his  malpracticet' 
Hence  we  he;ir  of  noih  reduced  to  a  Stale  of  total  rxhaustion  anl 


•  Restrictions,  even  as  to  (he  last  years,  n\\»\  necessarily  impl;» 

cnrrcspondiiig  t^rfon  of  manafpinent  on  tlie  i>art  of  the  tvnant- 

'J'her  therefore  essentially  bar  improvtmenti  were  they  to  lie  rici»' 

rnusly  iiKiitcd  on.     Might  not  tlie  tenant,  in  his  lease,  be  alloweJui 

^     Siikstililtc  any  other  mmtagenient.  under  certifi cation,  if  chaUeapd, 

V     of  P^yinj!  damage,  unless  lie  could  imtnict  it  to  be  of  ~- 
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^nperiurity  1  the  landhird  aUo  being  under  ceitilication  ofpayltwdl 
.iipcnacS)  ii" llic  tenant  does  so  hivtiuct,  npcii  being  cIialleDgcd  f 
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inanition,  through  the  purgation  of  lime,  or  continued  succes- 
sion of  white  crops  i — of  its  havinij  be«n  left  a  perfect  cajjut  mor- 
tuum  \  the  whole  substance  of  it  h.ivin^y  been  sent  to  m.irkct  i*i 
the  shape  of  wheat,  &c.  &c.  And  yet,  after  all  this  clamour, 
I  confess  I  remain  a  most  incredulous  sceptic.  In  the  course  of 
all  my  experience  and  information,  I  never  yet  could  have  it  dis- 
tinctly ascertained,  that  any  land,  by  nature  fertile,  had  ever  been 
so  depraved  by  mismanagement,  but  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
It  has  been  rendered  abundantly  productive,  under  tlie  judicious 
treatment  of  a  skilful  farmer. 

I  am  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  convinced,  that  the 
unspecifying  clause  of  obligation  to  good  husbandry^  ought,  in  all 
sound  construction  of  law,  to  be  held  null  and  void,  as  a  mere 
technical  pleonasm  of  law  language ;  and,^  that  any  trifling  sub- 
sequent diminution  of  production,  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
practice  of  outgoing  tenants,  is  too  trivial  to  justify  the  interfer- 
ence of  either  legislative  enactment,  or  juridical  construction,  in  a 
manner  diametrically  the  reverse  of  that  which  general  and  ex- 
tensive views  of  utility  have  demanded  in  all  other  cases  of  con- 
tract ; — in  a  manner,  too,  cramping  all  energy  in  the  mind  of  the 
tenant, — ^reducing  him  to  that  despicable  state  of  perpetual  pupil- 
age, from  which  he  would  be  exempted  in  any  other  profession 
to  which  he  might  betake  himself  \  and  which,  therefore,  must 
have  the  strongest  tendency  to  banish  from  the  profession  every 
man  who  has  tne  spirit  of  a  man,  or  is  possessed  of  liberal  views ; 
and  that,  too,  for  tlie  mere  purpose  of  securing  a  very  trifling 
utility,  which,  through  views  of  self-interest  in  those  immediate- 
ly concerned,  would  soon.be  secured  of  course. 

In  regard  to  asserted  facts,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he  who  as- 
serts them  is  bound  to  announce  himself,  that  the  evidence  may 
be  weighed,  and  that  the  public  may  not  be  deceived.  In  regard 
to  offered  opinions,  I  am  as  clearly  of  opinion,  that  they  ought 
neither  to  be  exposed  to  that  undue  invalidation,  nor  artificially 
fortified  with  that  undue  authority,  which  arises  from  personal 
association,  but  be  left  to  rest  purely  upon  the  arguments  adduc- 
ed in  their  support.     I  therefore  subscribe  myself,  yours,  &c. 

NoBODT. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Transformation  of  Lochs  into  Valleys  on  the  Banks  of  the  Kith. 

Sir, 1  BEG  the  favour  of  a  corner  in  your  valuable  Maga- 
zine for  the  following  communication.  Though  not  strictly  a;;ri- 
cultural,  it  is  allied — may  be  interesting  to  a  considerable  number 
of  your  readers — and  will  not  occupy  much  room. 

Upon  a  perusal  of  Professor  Jamieson's  Mineralogical  Descrip- 
tion ef  Dumfries-shirej  I  find  he  is  of  opinionj  that  several  val- 
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On  the  Traniformalion  »/  Lech  intf  ^aUfjft. 

|(?yi,  of  considerablf  extent,  ilong  the  Nirh,  had  formerly  faefs'l 
l>kc5,  similar  to  many  that  ycf  icmain  elsewhere.  ■ 

Tradition  reports,  that  the  holm  or  lowIanH  at  DalgoncT,  jwrdf  ■ 
alluvial,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cairn,  lOmiles  N.  W-of  Domfn«,*ii 
formerly  a  lake,  and  the  present  water-coutsc  fonned  bv  Uboar. 

The  late  Mr  Copland  of  Colileston  informed  me,  tiiat  Hedot 
Boece,  said  to  he  born  H70,  but  whose  works  I  have  not  tn  op- 
portunity of  consulting,  confirms  this;  uyinf;  ihar  th*  ntrt 
Cairn,  which  itjw  runs  south  from  this  point,  formerly  tun  cut, 
and  emptied  itself  into  tlie  Nith,  near  to  where  the  bridge  «! 
Auldgirlh  now  stands  ;  and  coriainly  the  guilty  ihmugb  the  ft  ' 
below  Dalgoner  bridge,  several  hundred  yards  long,  aiid  lu 
more  than  fifty  feet  deep,  in  which  the  water  now  ruiw,  li 
more  the  appearance  of  having  been  formed  by  human  bbo 
Ihan  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 

If  so,  the  nature  of  the  ground  had  much  favaurcd  (hp  o 
tlon  }  bi^t  the  labour,  notwithstanding,  mu^t  have  been  immenaev 
and,  ihoiigh  very  practicable,  and  the  probable  adraiitage  t 
inadequate  to  recompense  that  lubour,  yet,  in  confirmatJOB  0 
tliiii,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  a  few  miles  below  this  pbee,  ibfejl 
river  Cairn  changes  its  name  to  Cloudin,  and  that  a  tmallcr  « 
ler,  which  rises  in  the  paiiih  of  Irongray,  and  faiUinio  lh«C 
at  that  remarkable  cataract,  Rouiin  Bridge,  still  bears  the  fl 
of  the  Old  Water  of  Cloudin.  • 

If  tradition,  &c.  report  right,  this  course  must  have  been  fon 
ed  by  the  water,  by  art,  or  both.  Be  this  as  it  may,  ii  muithai^ 
been  many  hundred  years  ago  ;  yet  no  part  of  it  has  mnch  t"" 
appearance  of  being  waier-wom,  as  we  see  in  many  places  i 
hardest  whinstone  is-  The  rock,  through  the  whole  coune,  I 
mostly  of  that  Ipose  kind  called  rotten  stonr,  and,  to  all  appea^ 
ance,  much  in  the  State  it  would  he  left  by  the  pick  and  hatnin 
if  formed  fjfty  years  ago. 

Tlie  course  through  the  rocks  may  be  a  hundred  feet  wide  I 
upwards  i  in  most  places  fully  the  size  of  the  channel  of  the  I 
vcr,  either  above  or  below,  and  the  dediv'ty  very  moderate;  j 
the  water  rung  with  such  foTce  and  turbulence  in  time  of  a  flood, 
and  the  banks  arc  to  romantic,  as  to  make  the  whole  one  of  the 
greatest  ctiriosltics  in  this  country. 

A  circumstance  in  support  of  all  this,  is,  that  about  right 
years  af;o,  a  flood  swept  off  the  whole  of  the  com-mill  at  tli 
Iie:4d  of  this  cataract,  and  carried  one  of  the  millstoncf  |o  l" 
bottom  of  the  gulleyi  four  hundred  and  sixty  paces  distanr,  a 
deposited  it  in  a  deep  pool,  there  called  Hell's  Cauldron.      J.  C  ^ 

■       •  See,  for  this  name,  Maps  of  Dumfries -shire  and  Galloway,  a 
ipr  John  Sinc^r's  ^tahiUf  a]  HisUr^,  voh  IV,  ^  $36.  &  $SS> 


^8.  (     50S     ) 

BRANCH  II. 

Review  of  Agricultural  Publications, 


Review  oftJie  Reports  to  tlte  Board  of  Agriculture  from  tlie  NortJi^ 
rn  Department  of  Englandy  comprising  Northumberland ^  Durham^ 
Utmberlandy  Westmoreland^  Lancaslure^  ITorkshirej  and  tlte  mouH" 
ainous  Parts  of  Derbj^iliire.  By  Mr  Marshall.  Loudonj  Long-* 
nan  &  Co.     pp.  536. 

^Ir  Marshall^  who  has  written  more  difFusively  concerning 
iculture  than  any  other  man  in  Bntain,  Mr  Arthur  Young  ex- 
ted,  having  exhausted,  it  would  seem,  his  own  stock  of  know- 
re  of  that  important  art,  kindly  undcrtakcSi  at  this  time,  to 
as  furbisher  to  the  Board  of  Agricahure,  and  to  retail,  at  se- 
d  hand,  what  was  already  printed  and  published  by  other  peo- 
,  rather  than  remain  idle  or  unemployed.  While  we  give  all 
iit  to  Mr  Marshall  for  entering  upon  this  humble  office,  we 
not  quite  sure  whether  some  motives,  not  of  the  most  credit- 
i  kind,  might  not  influence  him  to  bring  forward  the  present 
plication.  Perhaps  he  either  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  abuse 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  other  gentlemen  con- 
tcd  witli  that  establishment,  or  to  open  a  new  branch  of  the 
k-making  trade,  confessedly  of  great  importance  to  oiie  like  Mr 
rshall,  who,  for  many  years,  has  been  deeply  engaged  in  that 
of  business.  We  shall  not  stop,  however,  to  investigate  liis 
lives  \  but  proceed,  without  loss  of  time,  to  review  the  re^ 
ver, 

/lost  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  have  heard  of  such  a  man 
Vlr  Marshall ;  but  few  of  them  perhaps  know  much  about  his 
Fessional  character  and  abilites.  We  therefore  ac()uaint  them, 
:,  in  1 774,  he  farmed  about  300  acres  of  land  near  Croydon  in 
x^yjrcm  ivliiihy  according  to  his  own  account,  lu  was  soon  for^ 
itely  released^  though  he  is  not  so  kind  as  to  say  in  what  man- 
His  first  publication,  viz.  ^  Minutes  on  Agriculture,'  &c, 
ed  from  the  press  in  1778  5  a"^  those  who  wish  to  forma 
cct  opinion  of  his  knowledge  at  that  time,  may  consult  theee 
utes.  As  a  sample  of  his  practice,  we  select  the  following 
ute,  and  leave  the  most  slovenly  of  our  readers  to  determine 
n  its  merits.  *  Wednesday  30.  Brought  down  from  Adscomb, 
tt  sacks  of  oats  in  chafl',  for  the  cart-horses.  Would  it  not  be 
:ulous  to  winnow  them  ?  Surely,  to  dress  oats  intended  for 
ate  us(&,  is  muddling  through  a  dirty  suffocating  job,  without 
other  advantage  than  having  the  pleasure  of  remixing  the  oats 
cl^aff  in  the  stable. ' 

After 


luii^  eiuiuraiiL'e^  ueiiig  goiieraiiy  uibsuivea  in  consequence 
cumstances  unnecessary  to  be  mentioned. 

So  far  we  have  brouglit  up  the  history  of  Mr  Marsha 
justice  calls  upon  us  to  say,  that  in  1793,  when  the  B 
Agriculture  was  established,  he  was  fast  approaching  to  tl 
mit  of  his  profession.  At  that  time,  the  book-trade  of  Agri 
was  almost  entirely  possessed  by  him  and  Mr  Young,  thei 
110  other  opponent  in  the  field  than  the  late  Dr  James  An 
who  was  then  attracting  the  public  notice.  But  Mr  Marsli 
the  most  plausible  writer  of  the  three, — therefore  his  books! 
{greatest  sale.  Very  probably  he  would  have  made  an  esta 
books,  had  not  Sir  John  Sinclair  most  wickedly  brought  a  i 
irregular  writers  upon  the  stage,  and  deprived  Mr  Marshal 
immense  pecuniary  advantages  which  he  was  almost  cei 
reaping.  In  fact,  Mr  Marshall  seems  to  consider  these  gei 
as  interlopers  in  the  trade,  and  argues  the  business  as  if  he 
c'd  letters  patent,  constituting  him  surveyor- general  of  Briti 
bar.dry. 

The  present  publication  contains,  in  the  first  place,  a  [ 
nary  advertisement,  couched  in  language  uncommonly  ten 
wherein  the  author,  with  singular  modesty,  bestows  a  go 
of  praise  upon  himself,  and  exhibits  his  claims  on  the  pi 
large  for  the  views  which  he  had  unfolded  of  the  territorL 
corns  of  the  country.  In  the  «ccond  place,  we  are  favoun 
an  introduction  to  the  work,  wt'^»«'*h  details  the  origin  an 

_r^i._    n J    _r     a     ..•    .1.  \r .  ^h    t.    11  t  •       • 
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we  have  to  notice,  that  when  the  plan  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  board 
was  under  consideration,  Mr  Marshall  seems  to  have  been  consulted 
by  the  worthy  Baronet,  and  not  to  have  been  adverse  to  render  e- 
very  assistance  within  his  power.    But,  strange  to  tell,  the  moment 
that  a  secretary  was  appointed,  he  appears  to  have  regarded  the 
Board  with  a  jealous  eye;  characterizing  it  as  a  job  gone  into  by  Mr 
Pitt,  with  a  view  to  quiet  the  ambitious  cravings  of  the  President, 
and  to  reward  a  supposed  change  in  the  political  sentiments  of  the 
secretary.    On  more  mature  consideration,  Mr  Marshall,  however, 
prudently  resolved  to  restrain  his  indignation,  thinking  the  plan  of 
the  Board  might  be  turned  to  his  own  private  advantage.     In- 
stead of  viewing  the  surveyors  appointed  by  the  new  Board  as  ri- 
vals, he  began  to  consider  them  as  a  band  of  assistants,  which 
fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way  ;    therefore,  wisely  determined 
to  join  them,  and,  if  practicable,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bours.    He  assures  us,  however,  with  his  usual  candour,  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  reap  these  fruits  for  himself,  but  for  his 
country  ! — which,  no  doubt,  was  a  very  patriotic  resolution. 

Under  these  impressions,  Mr  Marshall  seems  to  have  support- 
ed the  Board  with  great  zeal  for  several  months.  He  drew  up  a 
report  of  the  husbandrv  of  the  central  Highlands  ;  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Board ;  attended  the  private  consulta- 
tions of  the  President ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  was  fast  advanc- 
ing in  his  favour.  These  pleasant  circumstances  were  unluckily 
soon  dissipated  ;  for,  the  President  having  resolved  to  reprint  the 
surveys  upon  an  uniform  plan,  Mr  Marshall  was  pleased  to  con- 
sider this  resolution  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  him :  and  a 
kind  of  armed  neutrality  seems  to  have  taken  place  for  several 
years,  which  unhappily  terminated  in  an  open  rupture. 

During  the  year  1795,  Mr  Marshall  attended  the  Board  pretty 
constantly,  and  was  in  habits  of  attending  occasionally  till  1797, 
particularly  when  the  general  enclosure  bill  was  agitated;  but  as  the 
President  persisted  in  his  book-making  plan,  and  of  course  lessen- 
ed the  demand  for  the  books  published  by  Mr  Marshall,  his  in- 
dignation seems,  about  the  last  mentioned  periodj  to  have  been  * 
strongly  roused.  But  when  the  President  proposed  his  plan  for  a 
rural  institute  or  seminary  of  rural  economy,  his  wrath  was  excit- 
ed to  the  greatest  pitch.  Since  that  time,  we  believe,  no  corre- 
spondence has  taken  place  betwixt  the  parties. 

Mr  Marshall's  account  of  these  matters  is  highly  interesting, 
because  it  displays  the  temper  of  the  man,  and  the  strong  partiali- 
ties and  prejudices  which  govern  his  mind,  and  influence  his  ac- 
tions. We  shall  therefore  select  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  in- 
troduction to  the  volume  under  consideration,  and,  without  oflPer- 
ing  remarks,  shall  leave  our  readers  to  determine  for  themselves. 

*  In 
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'  In  Deceniher  17fH>  (a  few  months  after  tlic  publicatiofi  (if  rf 
Jmposal)  llie  first  President  of  tlie  Bojrd  of  Agriculture  did  J 
liie  honour  of  making  himielf  Innwn  to  mc.     T-lc  wat  iBen  o     ' 

iDplofed  in  crillecting  materials  for  a  statistical  account  of  Sm 
Wid  in  endeavoiiniig  to  enlablish  a  society  there,   for  (he  tmim 
Dient  of  Qritiil)  vroot.     He  w:as  of  course  ion  niitch  ragHgedi  M. 
I,  in  Scoiluntl,  to  m:ike  any  attempt  at  thr  PrcMJcocy  of  a  B  _ 
of  Agricullun:,  in  HugUinJ  ;  an&iously  as  he  might  then  eye  it^'l 
in  bcinour  in  reserve. 

'  It  was  not  until  the  spiing  of  1793,  lljiit  dw  (aftem-and)  8 
IPresident  apprised  mc  of  his  intention  to  bring  ih*  jMvpnied  B<i' 
before  Parliament.  He  showed  me  his  plan,  and,  during  jaj  ^ 
■jttay  in  London,  repeatedly  consulted  me  on  ihe  ^ntijecc 

'  At  t!ie  time  of  my  leaving  town,  there  did  not  appear  the  « 
lest  probability  of  the  mea^m'e  being  adojKed  ;  even  jt»  nromnwrd 
mred  me  that  he  had  no  hope  of  its  being  then  earried  into  eft 
Jjeverthrfess,  1  had  barely  reached  my  tempotary  reiidciice  h>  \ 
«anintl  Highlands,  before  t)ie  public  prints  annouuccJ  the  app<j 
nent  of  a  Board  of  Agrteullure,  togetfiei- with  the  names  of  t&e  V 
xitjcnt  and  Secretary  1 

,  *  How  was  this  mystery  to  be  explained  ?  To  me,  ;it  fiYtIju.~ 
nil&i  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  mynctioit*  tnnstrtimi,  ^i\ 
jnpossible  even  to  conjectnre  the  caiuc  of  lo  uidJen  a  change  In  9 
•entiraeuls  of  Ministers,  on  so  plain  a  lubject.  Upon  iJm  spW,  tin 
fxec,  as  I  afterwards  found,  there  were  only  two  opinkiiu  rotpettA 
i^  and  these  two  led  to  the  «am«  point ;  namely,  tliat  it  tur^njfl 
vhat,  in  the  familiar  languajtc  nf  poliiJctau»i  tt  tetitwd  a  j<A  t  ■ 
^die  only  do^iht  that  remained  appeared  to  be.  ivhcihcr  the  meaoj 
Ifweighty  as  it  might  be)  was  adopted  to  avoid  the  importuiutict,  a 
quiet  the  still  more  ambitioui  craving's  of  the  Prvxtdcai,  urtaflt 
brace  a  fair  opponunity  of  rcwaiding  a  recent  cliai^e  of  pr'"" 
Bentiments  in  the  Secretary. 

'  ITius  fled  my  hope  of  ct«dil  (which  I  really  etpccted]  niiil  1 
uhance  of  profit  (which  I  had  not  cntcriaineJ}  from  my  pnjpo'' 
•Board  of  Agriculture.  But  us  it  did  not  nppe:ir,  in  any  direct  n 
to  intcrfcn:  with  my  other  plans,  but  might  in  one  way  or  other  1 
mt  in  promoting  them,  'm  appointment  gave' me  not  mtjch  ccnca 
I— until  1  lotind)  by  a  note  from  the  President  in  September  folk 
mg,  that  he  had  adopted  my  plan  of  provineinl  siirvejii ;  ani!,  ■ 
ji  fiimocss  ot'  nerve  which  few  men  are  endowed  witli,  i  " 
Bst  of  ^nrveyors, — myself  amonf;  the  rest !  urging  mcto  talte  a  iL 
in  his  attempt  to  supersede  a  work,  in  the  prosecution  oS  whJcli.  "d 
nost  valuable  part  of  my  life  had  been  expended  !I 

•  My  iiidignaiion  having  abated^  I  reinnicd  the  following  a 
— "  Mr  Marshall's  compliments,  &C.  &C-     It  gnve  him  great  S. 
faction  to  hear  of  the  estahlishnicnt  of  a  Board  of  A^iicultnKSL 

Etion  which  Mr  M.  has  lonj;  been  sntiout  for  ;   u  k  uiU  u{3 
of  »uciion  to  rural  pursuits,  which  hiihene  ihcy  hareT 
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had  ;  and  may  prove  useful  to  tlie  general  work  which  he  has  now 
been  so  long  and  laboriously  executing.  It  will  of  course  give  him 
great  pleasure  to  aid  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  Board,  in  any 
way  that  will  not  clash  with  his  own  undertaking.  But,  to  render 
this  incomplete,  by  tearing  from  it  any  part  of  his  General  Survey  of 
the  Rural  AiFairs  of  these  Kingdoms,  would  he  thinks  be  altogether 
i  iiproper.  If,  as  he  intimated  in  London,  his  general  knowledge  of 
the  practices  of  the  island  (Wales  excepted)  can  be  rendered  bene- 
ficial in  revising  the  collections  of  the  raw  observers  whom  the  Board 
must  necessarily  employ,  he  shall  be  happy  in  lending  his  assistance. 
Taymouth,  11.  Sept.  1793." 

*  On  more  maturely  considering  this  evidently  insidious  attempt, 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Board  might  become 
subservient  to  my  own  design,  by  aflPording  me  valuable  assistance 
in  carrying  it  into  eflPect.  Hence,  on  further  importunity  (and  a 
highflying  lure  thrown  out ! )  I  complied  with  the  request  to  furnish 
an  account  of  the  mountain  district  in  which  I  then  was  residing. 
Several  of  the  proposed  surveyors  were  respectable ;  and  I  now  be- 
gan to  consider  them,  not  as  rivalsy  nor  even  as  JellowUabourerSf  but 
as  a  numerous  band  of  assistants^  which  unforeseen  circumstances 
had  tlius  fortunately  tlirown  in  my  way,  to  aid  me  in  the  more  per- 
fect cultivation  of  my  own  field !  and  I  am  now  about  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  labour, — not  for  myself,  but  for  my  country. 

*  Before  I  quitted  the  Central  Highlands,  I  made  excursions  in- 
to the  more  recluse  and  sequestered  parts  of  them  (having  previously 
examined  tlie  more  fruitful  and  habitable  districts,  in  gomg  over  tlie. 
widely  extended  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  in  that  strong- 
ly featured  and  interesting  part  of  the  island),  m  order  to  be  the  bet- 
ter enabled  to  draw  up  tlie  promised  report,  which,  in  Februarv 
1 79 i,  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  Board,  of  which  I  was 
soon  afterward  chosen  honorary  member  ;  and,  during  a  short  stay 
in  London,  attended  its  meetings,  as  well  as  the  more  private  con- 
sultations of  the  President 

*  In  August  following,  I  was  first  apprized,  by  a  letter  from  the 
President  himself,  that,  during  my  absence  from  town,  he  had  de- 
clared war  against  another  and  more  important  part  of  my  avowed 
design-  It  was  not  enough  to  try  to  overrun,  with  his  levi/  en  masse, 
my  provincial  registers  ;  but  he  must  attempt,  with  another  posse 
comitatusj  to  overthrow  my  general  work,  which,  for  twenty,  years 
preceding,  I  had  not  only  been  progressively  labouring  to  accom- 
plish, but  which  I  had  been  undisguisedly,  and  unsuspcctinglu  pro- 
mulgating ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Presidont  of  the  Board 
of  jigriculture  to  be  ignorant  of  my  intentions, 

*  Nevertlieless,  in  that  happy  unembarrassed  manner  which  ex- 
clusively belongs  to  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
he  sent  me  his  chaotic  syllabus,  requiring  to  know  how  many  of  it^ 
chapters  I  could  conveniently  undertake ! 

*  I  remonstrated  \^ith  him  on  the  folly  of  attempting  any  thing 
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in  di*  shape  of  a  j?«rcTal  work,  while  tlic  Boani  remainud  _ 
of  niaii-rijbi  •'/  Hn  oki,  for  '^ueli  an  umkruking  j  many,  i*  mm^ 
of  Hie  Repottslwitiperti-r'nr/y  (/rj?nM(j  and,  in  compile  frnmbivii, 
v-ftuld  ill  become  ihe  iViavJ. 

'  Put  no  miuti!-.  Thv  order  was  issued  : — *'  Make  books— goii 
ontM  If  you  can :  if  not,  make  htwks.  "  And,  in  truth,  thi*  ofdo 
was  operated  upon,  anlil  the  room*  of  thp  Board  had  nuirc  the  a» 

Kiar,uicc  of  bookxllers  warehouses,  than  the  offiecs  of  a  public 
oard  1  wliidi  mi^ht  then  have  l>eco  well  cnlJlIed,  tJiu  Board  nf 
Boukmakin^'i  rai)ier  than  nf  Agrieulinrf, 

'  During  the  whole  of  1793,  for  it  wag  little  more  than  one  Icof 
se^^iou  of  the  Board,  I  was  pretty  constant  in  my  altrodance^  OM 
only  at  the  piiblici  but  in  the  mure  select  meeting),  offering  mx  *i- 
vice,  and  uniwerin?  huiuiiies,  without  rcseivc  t  und,  [  tnusi  add. 
receiving  grual  civility  and  politeuesi  from  tltcPresidept— for  Tn> 
sons,  hiiwcver,  which  were  too  obvious  not  to  be  perceived.  Uttt  I 
wat  willing;,  while  I  saw  any  hope  of  tlie  Board's  becatoinjf  p.j— 
nenfli/  usfjm,  to  give  it  every  assistance  in  my  power. 

'  At  l<^(^h,  liciwever,  seeing,  in  tlte  wildness  aad  instability^ 
tlie  plans  oi  tlic  President,  and  llie  undi^euited  opposition  ibai  m 
CLinsHintly  jpvcn  tu  the  proceedings  of  tnc  Bo^rd — whether  Miniii 
or  right— by  the  very  power  which  gave  it  birth  !  —  thai  tliere  WM 
iiu  hope  left  of  its  being  under  «ich  circnmstances  advaiOaramt  ID, 
tJic  pnbli(,  my  attention  tii  it  beennie  relaxed,  and  rcTerted  (o  U* 
wonted  channel,  from  which  it  had  been  nnforiunaiely  led  astny. 

'  Ni'venheloss,  I  still  continued  to  attend,  occasionally,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Baird  :— particularly  while  the  cenehac  iK(:j,ottirnK  nii.u 
was  first  agitaUd.  in  1797  ;  this  appearing  to  be  by  f*r  thtimiit 
liuJable  me-uurc  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  9ub>picd. 

■  Still,  the  President  persevered  m  ois  bookmalung  plan  t  udi 
though  I  had  long  withdrawn  my  assistance,  somtMimci  sou  me 
crude  productions  to  be  crilidxed  .-—thus  still  wiling  mc  nn.  la  asaS 
him  tu  the  de'.traction  of  my  on*!)  design;  which  be  now  b<>|pu in 
BcknatvUiise  he  liHd  adopted  ;  ;tnd  proposed  a  sort  of  compromiM^^- 
offering,  if  I  wntild  6x  any  time  for  bringing  out  mif  general  wnk, 
he  would  bring  hit  out,  before  or  after  that  time  i 

'  This  1  smiled  Jit ;  seeing,  in  the  sort  of  materials  he  wits  cqUcci- 
iiig,  no  probability  of  bis  nvaUing  me  in  a  general  work.  Yet  (ht 
inurtdation  th^it  he  was  causing,  by  tlie  quantity  of  books  aittid  A- 
griculturc  which  ho  was  throwing  iiiCo  the  market,  opcnied  «f  coune 
in  lessening  the  diltusiun  and  sale  of  my  own  woiks— -bard  us  1  hid 
laboured  to  pimluce  tliem  ;  and  I  now  bad  to  contend  with  a  hintd 
corps  (paid  by  tlial  public  whom  I  had  long  boeu  gratuitously  work- 
ing for]  ii'iele-Aw'diHl' 

*  For  all  uiis,  however,  I  could  have  granted  him  forgiveness,  had 
he  not  afterward  tnterlered  with  whal  fhave  more  m  Ituart,  cvoi 
than  my  general  vrotk ;  I  mean  a  buhal  isvrtTVTt,  or  heuikakv  c^  ■ 
BCOKosiv.      llut  thi*  baw  attempt  which  be  li 
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made  to  rob  me  of  this  too  !  is  a  crime  which  it  would  be  a  crime  in 
me  to  forgive-  *     Introd.  p.  xxii. — xxvii. 

The  second  section  of  the  Introduction  is  concerning  iJie  plan 
and  execution  of  the  reports.  The  plan,  generally  speaking,  was 
to  survey  each  county  by  itself,  which  Mr  Marshall  is  pleased  to 
consider  as  ^  demonstrably  wrongs '  chiefly  because  it  diflPers  from 
the  one  which  he  had  previously  adopted  for  his  provincial  regis- 
ters. Bad  as  he  considers  the  plan  to  be,  he  slips  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  complimenting  himself,  by  remarking,  that 

— •  the  plan  of  the  original  Reports  of  the  Board — if  plan  they  can 
be  said  to  have— rmost  of  them  being,  literally  speaking,  **  without 
form  and  void,  " — was  what  may  be  conceived  from  some  of  the 
heads,  of  the  provincial  surveys  which  I  had  then  published,  being 
turned  in  a  wheel,  and  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  happen* 
ed  to  be  drawn  out.  They  were  evidently  mine  ;  but  so  deranged 
and  disfigured,  as  not  to  be  easily  recognised. '     Introd.  p.  xxx. 

He  next  produces  the  plan  adopted  when  the  reports  were  re- 
printed, as  '  an  example  of  the  incapacity  or  unfitness  of  the 
President  to  take  a  lead  in  the  rural  concerns  of  a  country  \ '  and 
closes  the  section  with  some  severe  animadversions  on  the  jar- 
ring arrangement  of  the  Prospectus.  Tlie  concluding  paragraph 
deserves  to  be  recorded,  chiefly  because  it  shows,  that  Mr  Mar- 
shall fully  believes  that,  independent  of  himself,  there  is  not  a 
person  in  the  island  capable  of  m  iking  an  arrangement  calculated 
to  disclose  a  plain  state  of  rural  matters.  It  is  a  little  curious,  too, 
diat  he  should  cite  the  authority  of  his  own  writings  in  suppcrt 
of  his  present  statement.  He  might  as  well  have  said,  this  plan 
is  wrong,  because  it  is  not  in  unison  with  the  one  which  I  de- 
vised for  attaining  the  like  object. 

•  From  this  view  of  the  foregoing  chaos  of  chapters  and  sections 
it  is  evident  that,  to  make  use  of  it,  in  reviewing  the  Reports,  of 
which  it  is  given  out  as  the  plan,  would  be  altogether  \'^in,  or  im- 
possible, And  seeing,  further,  "  the  confusion  worse  confounded  " 
by  the  Reporters,  who  have  not  unfrequently,  and  no  doubt  inad- 
vertently, spoken  of  diflPerent  subjects  in  the  same  section ;  and, 
sometimes  properly  enough,  brought  forward  topics  that  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  plan  delivered  to  them ; — I  had  no  alternative,  but 
that  of  considering  the  whole  as  a  series  of  miscellaneous  remarks^ 
without  plan  or  order  ;  and  to '  mark,  in  the  margins  of  the  several 
Reports,  the  proper  subject  to  which  each  remark  belongs ;  as  I 
have  ever  done  in  digesting  my  own  miscellaneous  minutes.  See  Mi- 
nutes in  the  Southern  Couxties,  Norfolk,  Midland  Counties, 
&c. '     Introd.  p.  xxxvii.  xxxviii. 

The  third  section  treats  of  the  qualifications  of  a  reporter. 
These  are,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
rural  profession,  particularly  of  the  management  of  woodland, 

ai 
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TrcatJiM!  oil  Lnn(li;(t  Property,  ant!  insulv«rl(;ntl)r  absrraCJ 
(]uaUfication,  without  thinking  about  its  teiiilency.  But  i 
iiat  in&ist  upon  these  ttitngv ;  bccnuse,  ill  an  after  qualil 
Mr  Marahull  effectually  diftqualifies  every  one  of  the  Voj 


uiiless  ihfv  happcneil  to  be  residonters  in  ilic  iltFitricti  i 
upon,  with  htm,  two  yuaia,  or,  :it  the  rery  leasts  oni 
reaiilcnce,  is  ati  indiapensable  qu^HlJCMtion,  before  any  a 
'  if  allmveit  to  miike  a  putlif  repat  t,  or  ptthlitfi  hu  regittrr.  ' 
not  sure  whether  Mr  Maritlnll  h.is  not,  in  tJiii  way,  ditC] 
him.self,  as  we  do  not  underBtnnil  that  he  re^cd  eiilutr 
two  years  in  the  central  Hi^hlartd?. 

Though  dear  that  practiiMl  knowledge)  in  the  profei 
TunI  art,  is  absolutely  neceasary,  btfote  any  man  cm  i 
suitable  report  upon  the  state  of  husbandry,  wc  are 
means  8atisfii.'d,  that  any  great  Icngtl^  of  time  is  m|uim 
hy  a  stranger,  far  comprehending  and  asceriaininif  tli« 
practices  of  any  dietrict,  if  the  pi;rson  employed  poxKsse 
dent  discernment  to  appreciate  the  meriis  of  the  prjcriccf 
tigated  and  repoitcd.  In  surveying  a  county  or  aistrictf  i 
rriiri^  of  husbandry  certainly  do  not  conelituie  a  ptominent 
nf  inquiry.  Such  Kubjocts  rather  belong  to  a  didactic  woi 
to  a  descriptive  report,  which  simply  profesw*  to  treat  of  i 
sent  state  of  husbandry,  the  obsiacl^a  which  impede  iu  in 
incnt,  and  the  best  means  to  be  used  for  removing  thew  6b 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  system  of  conneiion  betwixt  m 


Sttcky  when  treating  of  the  buabandry  of  a  district  where  leases 
are  seldom  gtanted),  and  restrictive  coivenants  are  numerouSf  will 
devote  theif  chief  attention  to  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  want  of 
tlie  one,  and  the  injury  whichioHowsf  rom  the  effects  of  the  other. 
To  ascertain  these  matters^  does  not  require  much  time.    The 
fiacts  may  be  learned  hy  examining  <the  district ;  and,  when  ascer- 
tained^  mav  be  discussed  and  ^reasoned  upon,  equally  well  an 
hundred  miles  from  the  districts  as  within  its  bounds.     Where 
leases  are  not  granted,  restrictions,  of  course*  become  necessary. 
Tlie  one  is  cause,  the  other  is  effect,    fiy  the  want  -of  the  one^ 
4mprov^;neniS  are  impeded,  or,  rather,  .they  are  utterly  neglected* 
2iy  the  exficiri:  i>t  ciic  otiier,  the  occunant  is  kept  in  an  uniform 
<.oarse,  and  subjected  to  the  will  of  a  third  party  on  every  occa- 
sion.     But  the  matter  need  not  be  surged  furiiicr,  because  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  husbandry  of  the  island  will  at  once 
proclaim  the  utility  of  leases,  and  the  benefit  df  discretionary 
management.      Perhaps  ploughmg,  carting,  harrowing,  and  the 
like  ordinary  operations^  may  go  on  equally  well  in  districts  al«« 
Teody  improved,  whether  leases  are  granted  or  not;  but  without 
them,  no  permanent  or  substantial  improvement  will  be  made, 
unless  enforced  by  compulsorv  measures.    Perhaps  better  bargains 
may  be  enjoyed  by  the  occupiers  without  leases,  than  with  them  i 
because,  where  they  aie  not  j^ranted,  capital  stock  is  sure  to  flow 
it^to  other  'channels  than  agncuhure^  the  profession  being  there^ 
by  dishonoured,  and  i^ndcred  4ess  respectable.    £ut  a  surveyor 
cl*  liberal  views  will  not  devote  his  attention  to  the  interest  of  in- 
dividuala*  whether  proprietors  or  occupiers.     He  will  consider 
the  public  good  as  the  chief  object  of  his  inquiries  3  audi  viewin|r 
ifie  territory  of  the  country  as  its  original  fund  or  capital  stock« 
"vi-iil  regard  its  improvement  or  increased  jstodiution  as  deserving 
his  sole  attention  }  no  matter  by  whom  the  iriiits  of  that  improve- 
jiient  are  to  be  reaped  or  whether  the  increased  produce  arising 
From  that  improvement  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  ^proprietors  or  occu- 
piers. 

Again,  If  the  laws  or  polity  of  -the  coantry  are  hostile  to  im- 
provement, the  evils  which  nowlirom  them  deserve  to  be  eluci- 
dated in  a  public  report.  If  vague,  arbitrary  and  undefined  bur- 
thens are  Uid  upon  occupiers,  whereby  the  means  of  cultivat- 
ing the  ground  are  impaired^  and  enjoyments  lessened,  they 
ought  to  be  clea&ly  describod,  and  amendments  suggested,  so  as 
their  abrogation  may  be  accomplished.  Many  parts  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish legal  system  are  directly  hostile  to  territorial  improvement; — 
witness  those  which  regard  the  collection  of  tythe,  and  the  pos- 
aession  of  waste  and  common-field  land.  Others,  again,  such  as 
jelate  to  poor-rates  and  public  burthens^  may  rather  be  cousider- 
.  yoiL.  fX'  KO.  36.  Mm  ed 
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ed  as  indirectly  hostile  to  improvement.  On  all  these  mitlHi, 
facts  arc  only  wanted,  which,  being  embodied,  majr  be  reaiOMd 
upon  afterwards.  Much  time  is  not  called  for,  to  collect  thoe 
facts.  The  collection,  even  in  the  largest  district,  majr  be  wok 
\\\  a  month,  equally  well  as  in  a  longer  period* 

But  we  will  go  further,  and  maintain,  in  opposition  tolfc 
Marshall,  that  the  actual  practice  of  any  county,  so  far  as  lepccB 
\is.?i:ul  purposes,  may  be  estimated  in  much  shorter  time  thuk 
seeins  aware  of.  The  mode  of  cropping  is  usually  consideicda 
tile  first  feature  of  practice  \  and,  with  a  little  pains,  this  maf  be 
:?ooii  ascertained  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner*  Nodoiki 
bhould  the  rotation  of  every  individual  be  wanted,  years  ^l1lSt^ 
lapse  before  that  information  could  be  gained ;  while,  after  aB} 
the  public  would  not  be  one  whit  bettered  by  such  difiiise  infar- 
iiiation.  But  a  public  Board  can  never  need  information  of  Ab 
nature.  It  is  the  leading,  or  chi^f  systems  of  management^  A< 
are  called  for,  without  descending  minutely  to  the  manag^iKBt 
of  individuals. 

If  summer  fallow  is  commonly  practised,  that  fact  may  be 
Aoon  ascertained.  If  turnips  are  cultivated,  th^-ieporter,  byo- 
];loring  the  district,  will  easily  learn  whether  the  broadcast  or 
ilrill  method  is  adopted.  He  will  do  the  same  with  regard  toe- 
very  other  branch  of  practice ;  and,  in  reporting  upon  them,  will 
extend  or  limit  his  observations,  according  to  the  state  or  coafr 
tion  of  the  district  he  was  appointed  to  examine. 

But  Mr  Marshall,  when  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  leporti 
made  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  first  makes  a  law,  and,  acooni- 
ing  to  that  law,  condemns  or  acquits  the  reporters.  Because  tiie 
iiO'<;rd  presented  a  dilTerent  plan  to  the  surveyors  than  the  one 
ibllowed  by  Mr  Marshall,  he  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  condems 
the  surveyors,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  had  not  imitated 
his  mode  of  surveying.  Mr  Marshall's  system  may  be  a  very 
good  one,  for  any  thing  we  know  j  but,  were  we  to  bring  itb^ 
fore  our  court  and  condemn  it  as  inexpedient  and  unsuitable,  mef^ 
ly  because  it  diiTered  from  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aeri- 
tiilture,  he  certainly  wouM  be  warranted  to  advocate  the  sentence 
hoi  ore  another  court.  Precisely,  however,  in  this  way,  has  b 
;ictcd  to  the  l^oard  of  Agriculture,  and  the  county  surveyon*  I 
We  here  speak  generally  of  these  matters,  and  as  they  are  ttot-  I 
<>il  (it  in  the  third  section  of  his  introduction.  His  objections  to 
iiulividiial  surveyors  shall  be  noticed  afterwards. 

Mr  Marshairs  plan  of  reviewing  the  reports  is  next  explained. 
He  ilvst  divivles  the  kingdom  into  imaj»inary  departments,  describ* 
ifig  wli.it  he  calls  the  characteristic  features  of  each,  though  i^aiii- 
.•■  *virli  li:iie  accuracy  or  precisinii.     As,  for  instance,  v^at  con* 
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nexion  have  the  barren  heaths  of  Northumberland,  'Cumberland,- 
and  Westmoreland,  to  do  with  the  rich  pasture  vales  of  York- 
shire ?    or,  what  aihnity  does  the  Yorkshire  system  of  two  crops 
and  a  fallow,  bear  to  the  alternate  husbandry  of  North  umber* 
land  ?      In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  objection  against  survey- , 
ing  by  counties,  but  what  may  be  urged  with  equal,  if  not  wirii. 
greater  force,  against  provincial  sur^'eys  ;   the  soil^  climate  and 
practices  of  Britain,  being  so  vari-ible  Hnd  ditferent,  that.no  sys-. 
cem  whatever,  which  has  uniformity  for  its  bnsis,  can  be  correct- 
ly executed.      We  always  objected  to  the  Board V plan  on  this 
very  ground,  and  have  constantly  maintained,  that  if  each  sur-. 
veyor  had  been  left  to  form  a  plan  for  himself,  the  state  of  hus-; 
bandry  would  have  been  more  satisfactorily  explained. 

We  now  come  to  the  Review  Branch  of  the  book.  This  branch' 
includes  the  surveys  of  what  Mr  Marshall  calls  the  Northern  de- 
partment of  England,  namely,  of  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancaster  and  York. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  describe  the  mode  of  reviewing  ad-- 
opted  by  Mr  Marshall,  which  is  certainly  novel  and  extraordina- 
ry. By  the  Board,  each  report  was  divided  into  seventeen  chap- 
ters and  a  conclusion  ;  but  Mr  Marshall,  thinking  that  arrange- 
ment defective,  because  *  it  differed  from  the  one  followed  in. 
Iiis  provincial  registers,  takes  the  whole  fabric  to  pieces,  and  ar- 
ranges the  materials  thought  by  him  worthy  of  notice,  under 
different  heads,  such  as  national  economy,  political  economy,  and 
rural  economy ;  and  those,  again,  are  frittered  down  into  va- 
rious subdivisions.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  of  an  ar- 
bitrary nature,  and  dependent  entirely  upon  the  whim  or  caprice 
3f  the  person  who  forms  it.  The  one  followed,  is  agreeable- 
:o  Mr  Marshall ;  and  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  perfect-' 
y  sufficient. 

Having  made  this  new  arrangement,  Mr  Marshall  proceeds  to 
rlassify  his  materials  in  the  several  heads  and  divisions  under 
Arhich  he  is  pleased  to  place  them,  making  observations,  as  he 
roes  along,  neither  numerous  nor  of  much  importance.  The  re- 
:)ort  of  Northumberland  is  first  examined.  Here,  at  first  view, 
Mr  Marshall  appears  in  high  good  humour,  gladly  embracing  the 
surveyors,  and  welcoming  tliem  to  the  field  in  which  he  had  so 
ong  laboured.  This  good  humour,  however,  soon  forsakes  him*, 
md  he  gets  fretted  with  the  8urve)ors,  because  they  give  some 
lirections  for  hanging  gates,  according  to  a  method  which  he 
lays  was  discovered  by  him  in  1785.  He  next  accuses  them 
>f  inexperience  with  regard  to  the  working  of  oxen ;  though  it  is 
inderstood  that  one  of  these  surveyors  formerly  employed  more 
>xen  than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom.     It  may  be  remarked, 
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that  Mr  Marshall  seems  at  this  day  to  be  enthusiastically  fofMl  of 
working  oxen,  though,  by  his  own  accounts,  the  employing  of 
these  animals  in  the  execution  of  farm-worki  is  but  a  Tex^tiditl 
and  disagreeable  business.  Upon  turning  up  the  qusirto  editioa 
of  his  Minutes  of  Agriculture,  published  by  Dddsley  in  11*1% 
we  found  the  following  paragraph. 

'  August  9.  The  men  and  bdys  are  unanifnbus  in  the  diirikt 
of  oxen.  The  buying  of  them  was  unluckily  prettiature.  llttit 
keep  has  been  thus  far  treble  the  value  of  their  labour ;  and  the; 
must  now  lye  a  dead  weight  till  after  hanrest.  They  hate  been 
the  cause  of  more  impertinence,  vexation  atid  bickering,  than  ill 
the  other  appendages  of  the  farm.  ' 

After  explaining  the  practice  of  cultivating  tuniibs  in  Nortk 
umberland,  Mr  Marshall  adds,  ^  But  it  falls  far  short  of  iHut 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  risen  in  the  espefieiioe  of 
twenty-four  years  constant  practice  among  men  of  intellect  tfA 
observation. '  Now,  what  are  we  to  understand  from  this,  bit 
that  Mr  Marshall  knows  very  little  of  turnip  husbandry  ?  tbis 
is  evident  from  his  recommending  the  Spreading  of  clufig,  atid 
sowing  the  seed  upon  the  surface  before  ridges  Of  drills  are  form* 
ed,  in  preference  to  the  correct  system  adopted  in  Northumbet- 
land. 

The  Durham  report,  being  executed  by  a  landsurr eyor,  is  fi- 
vourably  treated,  though  the  body  of  the  work  consists  of  no 
more  than  tkirtif-fiur  pages.  In  fact,  Mr  Grainger  the  sUtvefrf 
passes  the  ordeal  without  being  singed  in  the  slightest  manner. 
The  like  remark  is  applicable  to  the  surveyors  Of  CumberhiKli 
Mr  Marshall  having  been  in  good  humour  when  judgment  wn 
pronounced. 

Speaking  of  the  Westmoreland  report,  Mr  Marshall  sagscif 
pusly  concludes  that  the  author  is  a  Scotchman ;  whichi  nodoubti 
is  a  striking  proof  of  intuitive  discernment.  In  this  reviev,  ve 
discover  an  instance  of  flippancy  and  impertitience  which  deserrei 
the  Severest  castigation.  The  surveyor  having,  in  his  condusioDt 
thought  fit  to  pay  some  compliments  to  the  President,  Mr  Mir- 
shall,  without  the  Slightest  foundation,  but  with  a  want  of  utb- 
nity  and  good  manners,  (qualities  not  very  conspicuous  in  hil 
character),  is  pleased  indirectly  to  substitute  the  reportee  far  tk 
reporter ;  in  other  words,  Xo  suppose  that  the  President  hil 
written  the  paragraph  alluded  to.  From  our  personal  knowledge 
of  the  reporter,  we  venture  to  aflirm,  that  he  wouM  indignanrif 
have  disclaimed  such  an  interpolation,  had  the  reportee  acted  in 
so  mean  a  way.  We  consider  the  passage  before  us  as  the  d* 
liest  and  most  contemptible  of  the  whole  book  ;  in  short,  as  om 
conceived  by  malice  and  discontent,  and  fostered  and  brouf^ 
forwar4  by  pragmatical  inanity. 
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The  Jiancashire  report  comts  ne^^t  under  einn^imtion*  I^f 
Holty  the  original  surveyor^  is  described  as  speaking  of  pigs  lifc^ 
a  practical  171411^  as  an  adept  in  potato  husbandryi  and  ^s  Knowing 
sometfiiiig  of  gooseberries  and  tulips  !  I  But  the  ?|tent  of  hi^ 
know|e<2^e  is  of  no  imporunce,  because  the  repriptpd  report  if 
attributed  (truly  or  falsely,  \fe  cannot  say)  either  to  the  Board* 
or  to  its  President.  Under  these  circumstanceSy  we  e;|pecte4 
that  thi?  report  wQuld  meet  With  a  setere  drubbing  ^  l^ut^  passiqg 
strange !  scarcely  a  single  observation  is  hazarded  uppfi  it.  Were 
we  to  search  for  a  reason  why  this  leniency  was  f  xercised,  per- 
liaps  it  might  be  found  in  the  moderate  opinions  held  by  the  re^ 
porter  on  leases  and  covenants,  which  certainly  are  npt  ycry  hos- 
tile to  the  doctrines  of  Mr  Marshall  and  ether  eiecutiTe  agents. 

But  Mr  Marshall^  )ike  a  skilful  general,  reserves  his  ^pncipal 
(ire  till  the  West  York  survey  conies  before  htmy  irhen  he  dis^- 
charges  the  Ykrhgle  tnip  of  his  argumentative  artillery  against  that 
unpopular  work*  The  history  of  this  sunrey  is  ct^ripus  ^nd  tpr 
tercsting.  Jt  was  fead  with  avidity  both  in  us  quarto  ^xiA  oct^r 
vo  shape,  though  combated  at  the  outset  by  ^  s^riiss  of  qiarglr 
nal  remarkers,  who  accused  the  authors  of  every  crimie  e;^(;ept  ^ 
want  of  knowledge  in  hu$bandry«  After  bein?  reprinted,  it  ha^ 
the  singular  good  JFortune  of  being  attacked  in  tjie  Hpifse  of  I^^rds 
by  the  late  L^rd  Rossly^  \  and,  thoi^gh  deserted  by  th^  then  Qoard 
of  Agriculture,  who  absolutely  publi8he4  ?  sheet  difc)^iming  fot 
connexion  with  t}ie  author^  or  responsij^ility  for  ^is  Krorkt  it 
stiU  maintained  its  ground  in  the  public  opipiofl.  f/lj  JVfar^^l 
no)V  atternpts  to  give  it  the  ppup  de  grace  ;  m%^  peth^f^  ^ritbout 
success.  Be  these  things  as  they  may,  thoifgh  it  if  outi^JF  pqr  y^y 
to  exao^ine  his  obseryations  in  a  pa.rticu.lar  /nanner^  wf  c^y^pnot 
pass  ove^  one  or  two  attacks  upon  princijples  t^fdf4^4  hf  ^s^  of 
the  first  impoi-tance  to  the  interest  pf  iig^ricujiti^^. 

In  the  frjf  place^  Mr  Marshall  siCgteSt  th|t  he  $^  tiqthiftg  in 
the  arguments  of  the  reporter;  in  ffLfpur  of  lejises,  t)^t  cap  cj^ 
particular  attention  ;  ^d  gravely  jadds;  ^  ^t  the  |»i^i}ft^  gj/^tr 
atign  of  leases  has  been  S9  /r^q^ept]y  shpwPf  »od  if,  I  ^^^f 
myself,  so  well  known  in  £ngland|  as  not  to* require  any^tr^ 
Qjrdii?^ry  strength  of  ^rgug^jent  tp  sfifpoft  k.  *  fjffm  thif  pas- 
sage, superficial  Readers  would  be  gpf  (9  injtei)  th9f  jl^as^  yf^^  x 
quite  common  in  England  }  th^t  th^  greyt  majoii^y  p^  ^  people 
ifre^e  per/cctjy  satisfied  with  ref^rd  1:9  ^  ufijtty  of  thjit  1119^  of 
lenpjre  \  ^i  <hat  the  x:? porters  ^^r9  9V^1  aftackin^  ^  ip^a  pf 
jstira^f  a#d  yasting  itime  whi/ch  mjlgjttt  Jtve  fflU)»  ujs^^ly  ipn^pjipy- 
#^.  tihisj  ^ssw»dly,  is  the  sn^w  Wi»A  iriU  be  ta.ke^  ^y  any 
p^rspn  i|rj>p  peru6c6  qie  sutures  .of  JAx  Mf^jq^allj  ^  is  not  acr 
4U9jiMKCI^  )irith  the  ^ystezp  of  c^pneiiipo  which  pOfrfUy  pil^r^il^ 
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ruteci. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  though  Mr  Marshall  coldljf 
lenses,  vet  he  savs  verv  little  in  their  favour.  Indeed  i 
liold  system  of  the  Yorksliire  surveyors  19  so  very  diffe 
tlic  one  supported  by  Mr  Marshall,  that  it  was  impc 
expect  the  support  of  that  agricultural  sage  when  tl 
of  their  system  came  before  him.  Mr  Marshall  ma 
recommended  what  he  calls  triennial  leases ;  in  oth€ 
leases  which  were  to  endure  for  six  years  at  least  from 
mcncement,  with  a  condition  that,  if  neither  party  ga 
to  quit  before  the  end  of  three  years,  then  the  term 
prolonged  to  nine  years  ;  and  so  on  from  three  years 
years,  till  notice  was  duly  given.  We  frankly  acknowl 
plan  to  be  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  comn: 
of  tenure,  in  every  case  where  cultivated  and  improved 
to  be  demised,  though  we  regard  it  as  none  at  all,  when 
unimproved  land  is  under  consideration.  Mr  Marshall 
very  much  in  the  right  when  he  recommended  his  trien: 
to  the  landed  interest  of  England,  who,  he  says,  enterts 
tipathy  against  leases  ;  but,  when  sitting  in  judgment  1 
sons  who  had  discussed  the  abstract  question,  namely,  1 
of  leases,  it  became  him  to  determine  differently.  If  a 
lease  is  of  benefit  to  agriculture,  (and  Mr  Marshall  musi 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  recommended  it),  assured! 
nineteen  or  twenty-one  years  endurance  cannot  be  di 
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followsi  of  course)  that  his  salary  ought  to  be  increased  also. 
The  object  of  an  agent  is  to  make  his  principal  believe,  that  un- 
less estates  are  constantly  watched  over,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
tenantry  strictly  looked  into,  the  property  would  soon  be  ruined, 
or  at  least  greatly  deteriorated.  Whether  Mr  Marshall  is  much 
employed  as  an  agent,  we  cannot  say ;  but  the  samples  of  his  abi- 
lities left  with  two  noble  Lords  in  Scotland,  would  rather  in- 
cline us  to  think  that  his  business  in  that  line  is  not  considerable. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  the  system  recom- 
mended by  the  West  York  surveyors  would  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Mr  Marshall.  Indeed,  was  their  system  acted  upon, 
the  business  of  an  agent  would  be  restricted  to  the  setting  of  land 
and  receiving  of  rents,  instead  of  being  extended  to  the  general 
superintendance  of  the  concerns  of  every  one  resident  upon  the 
estate  over  which  the  agent  superintended. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  the  following  statement  will  throw- 
any  light  on  this  subject ;  but  as  it  relates  to  a  conversation  held 
with  an  eleve  of  Mr  Marshall,  who  seemed  animated  with  ideas 
similar  to  those  which  govern  his  principal,  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  extraneous  or  irrelevant.  This  gentleman,  under  the 
authority  and  direction  of  Mr  Marshall,  was  employed  to  improve 
the  property  of  a  respectable  nobleman  in  the  south  of  Scotland  : — 
h  propcsy  he  is  alluded  to,  p.  240,  octavo  edition  of  Mr  Mar- 
shall's treatise  upon  Landed  Property  ; — and,  though  there  charac- 
terized as  a  young  improver^  actually  raised  a  few  quarters  of  rape- 
seed,  at  the  trifling  expense  of  one  thousand  pounds  Sterling  to 
his  noble  employer. — But  to  return. — Having  occasion  to  spend 
an  evening  with  Mr  Marshall's  eleve^  the  conversation  turned  up- . 
on  lime  husbandry,  upon  which  our  opinions  seemed  to  differ 
widely.     We  hinted  something  about  speaking  from  experience. 

•  Experience ! '  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  *  is  your  experience 
equal  to  mine  ?  Have  you  limed  four  thousand  acres  ?  '  We 
replied,  '  Not  quite  so  much  ; '  and  added,  ^  that  there  was  not 
a  man  in  Britain  who  had  limed  that  extent  of  ground. '  *  Yes, 
I  have  done  it. '  *  Have  you  indeed  !  Pray,  where  ?  Certain- 
ly you  must  have  possessed  a  farm  of  an  enormous  size  ?  '     <  Mc 

rossess  a  farm  !     l<l|ever  rented  an  acre  of  land  in  my  life;  but 
superintended  rhe  estates  of  Earl  H in  Cambridgeshire. ' 

^  Oho !  so  it  was  the  tenants  who  limed  the  four  thousand  acres ! ' 

*  Yes  it  was  \  and  I  directed  and  controuled  their  operations. ' — So 
much  for  general  agency. 

In  the  secmd  place,  Mr  Marshall  is  not  one  whit  better  pleased 
with  what  the  West  York,  surveyors  say  against  restrictive  cove- 
nants, than  with  their  arguments  in  favour  of  leases.  After  de- 
tailing what  was  urged  by  the  reporters  concerning  the  condition  - 
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of  a  lease  at  its  conclusion,  he  sarcastically  exdaimSy  *  Hoffi 
Farmer,  no  wheat  to  he  sown  for  the  incoming  tenant  ?  Notv- 
nips  for  feedage  ? '  &c.  &c.  Here,  he  may  be  replied  to  in  UkL 
*  What,  Mr  Agent !  do  you  know  no'  more  about  bnsiiiess  4b 
to  talk  in  this  style  ?'  if  the  incoming  tenant  eirters  at  Wbitaf- 1 
day  to  the  farm,  he  will  cultivate  turnip  land,  and  Bummer-falbr  I 
for  himself  'y  and,  of  course,  may  go  on  with  the  Dperatioai « 
the  farm,  as  if  no  change  of  tenants  had  occarredj  tlio«g(h  {sdh- 
bly  with  less  profit  than  in  after  seasons.^  ^ 

In  the  third  place,  what  is  urged  by  t!he  reporters  in  bfvai 
subsetting,  is  treated  contemptuously  by  Mr  SlarshaU.    To  vsi: 
appears,  that  much  good  would  follow,  were  the  occvpien  ol 
land  invested  with  that  power  y  while,  at  the  same  limei  "we  CV' 
not  discover  the  slightest  injury  which  the  proprietor  "woidd  tu- 
tain  from  ita  exercise.     Mr  Marshall,  however,  b  qnite  m  4t 
horrors  at  the  very  thought  of  conferring  such  a  power  lyioni 
tenant,  foolishly  believing  that  the  new  tenant  would  proceed  to 
acts  of  rascality  and  ruin.     Bttt  what  acts  ef  rascality  conUde 
one  tenant  commit,  which  might  not,  with  equal  iacihty,- be  ooo- 
mitted  by  tlie  other  I    Certainly  none.     In  fact,  Mr  MsrdhU 
makes  a  distinction,  when  in  truth  there  is  no  diffsreace*    8^ 
sides,  if  the  original  holder  of  the  lease  remains  bound  for  ^ 
fulfilment  of  all  its  conditions,  the  security  for  petfonmnoe  b 
strengthened,  not  diminished^  by  the  transference  wlindi  lleT^ 
probates. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Mir  Marshall  objects  to  tfie  bttUdingof  t 
cottages  adjoining  to  every  homestead,*  and  to  the  payment  of 
farm-servants  in  kind,  /.  e.  in  the  necessaries  of  life,— measoRS 
strenuously  recommended  by  the  surveyors.    Now,  H  Mr  Hff* 
shall  was  not„  iiv  some  measure,  unacqjuainted  with  die  piacticts 
of  Yorkshire,  he  would  have  known  that  the  great  body  oi  ^kmgb* 
servants  are  unmarried  men,  who  receive  bed  and  board  m  ibrir 
masters' houses,  and  are,  by  the  reporters,  considered  not  to  Ik 
so  steady  and  faithful  as  married  people.     But  married  veiraots 
could  not  be  kept,  unless  cottages  were  previously  'buik  forfeit 
accommodation ;   hence,   the  advantages  of  bout  measures  9t 
warmly   insisted   upon^      Again,    Mr    Mlarshall   reprobates  dK 
scheme  of  paying  wages  in  kind,  characteri2ing  ft  as  a  TeiUQSBt 
of  an  antiquated   system,   given  up  in  every  phce  lefaere  ru- 
ral and  political  economy  is  sui&ciently  understood.      He  alio 
objects  to  the  plan,  because  it  would  allow  the  plougfanan  to 
riot  amongst  plenty  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  when  all  other  dAMS 
are  put  on  short  allowance.     On  these  points  we  difibr  with  Vn 
very  widely ;  because  it  has  been  found,  in  every  district  vbeie 
payment  is  made  shiefiy  in  the  necessaries  of  life^,  that  £uB^  ser* 
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Its  are  better  fed  and  better  clothed,  of  mdre  respectaUe  cha* 
:ter9,  and  more  faithful  to  their  masters,  than  where  they  are 
id  in  money,  which  is  often  wasted  or  mismanaged,  and,  at 
events,  entatk  a  certain  degree  c^  trouble  and  expense  upon 
i  servant,  before  he  can  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  sub- 
tence.  With  regard  to  the  evil  tendency,  in  scarce  times,  of 
:h  a  mode  of  payment,  we  have  always  observed,  that  the 
^reme  high  price  influenced  farm-servants  to  sell  a  part  of 
?ir  wages — say  grain,  to  those  who  were  in  want  of  it  j  and 
It  the  danger  lay  in  the  Servant  selling  too  much,  rather  than 
retaining  a  greater  tfuantity  for  the  consumption  of  himself  and 
nily,  than  was  called  for.  We  would  as  soon  deprive  our 
rscs  of  food,  as  scrimp  the  servants  who  managed  them.  The 
ne  effect  would  necessarily  follow  privation  in  either  case  ^ 
less  work,  while  that  work  would  undoubtedly  be  worse  exe- 
ted. 

Before  finishing  otnr  renmrJcs  en  this  part  of  the  Review,  wecan- 
t  help  noticing  the  nvany  indecisive  views  taken  'by  Mr  Marshall 
the  West- Riding  report.  In  numerous  instances,  he  seems 
iolutcly  at  a  loss  whether  to  bestow  praise  or  censure  ^  and,  in 
lers,  both  are  blended  in  such  nice  proportions^  as  to  make  it 
Picult  to  ascertain  which  preponderates^  Perhaps  the  extracts 
'en  will  not  bear  him  out,  even  where  the  rod  is  most  severely 
ninistered.  We  may  hazard,  a»  a  general  remark^  what  we 
lieve  has  already  been  anticipated,  vizr  that  the  West-Riding 
lortcrs  could  not  expect  support  from  Mr  Marshall ;  because, 
:heir  system  of  rural  management  had  been  adopted  in  all  its 
inches,  there  would  have  been  little  employment  upon  an  e-^ 
te  for  such  a  man  as  Mr  Marshall. 

rhe  North'Riding  Report  falls  next  under  consideration  ^  but, 
ng  written  by  a  gentleman,  who  is  not  only  a  landsurveyor, 
t  ako  empbyed  as  a  general  agent,  meets  with  a  nM>st  coidial 
eption  from  Mr  Marshall.  In  short,  yre  do  not  observe  the 
rhtest  censure  bestowed,  thoi^h  much  objecUonaWe  nutter  is 
:seuted  in  that  report.    The  E^t-Riding  reporter  is  treated  in 

•  same  gentle  way,  though  Mr  Marshall,  in  Jiia  coiKluding  pa- 
raph, states  it  to  be  prcmaUe,  that  iie  may  not  find  another  re- 
rt  in  which  ^od  sense  ^aidfittiiit^  are  sa  equally  and  intimately 
nded.  In  a  word,  the  reporters,  who  restrict  their  Jnipiiries 
ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing  and  the  Kke,  will  escape  from 

•  hands  of  Mr  Marshall  without  sustaining  jthe  slightest  inju- 
'f  but,  mercy  upon  those  who  meddle  with  political  economy, 
recommend  free  and  open  leases  !  Such  will  be  lashed  by  Mr 
trshall  with  the  feelings  of  a  West  Indian  black  drummer ;  and 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  fault,  he  will  hpid  up  thev  errors 

with 
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with  nconi  anil  tiiliculf^,  wliilst  ihe  good  which  rhry  nuf  lot 
commutiiciiTcd  will  ciiiicr  W  coljly  noiicedi  or  passed  orer  otuit- 
(Ifsemiiii  oi  atlentioii. 

We  mii:)t  HOW  tiilcc  our  fuii^wfl  of  Mr  ^rarulull  i  but,  bcloK 
parting)  cuniiot  rcfmin  from  con)!r»tiiUiiiig  hioi  ou  tiie  >iHr|itM- 
iwct  which  he  enjoys,  of  reaping  mure  profit  from  me  coun^ 
iturvrys,  tlinn  »ll  u\<i  surveyors  put  (ogether.  In  1793,  }m  nes- 
rd  the  6UTV1-V0IS  aa  a  nunterous  band  ot  as^isums,  fortntuiti]! 
ihrown  in  his  way  by  nnforeaeeii  c i re iitn stances,  and  chaiilably 
resolved  to  roip  tlie  fruit  of  their  labours.  In  these  views  juiil 
«x  pec  tilt  ion  3,  he  will  not  probably  be  d  isappoiilted,  unless  intff* 
dieted  at  the  iofitancc  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  TiitstiDf 
the  Board  will  not  be  eo  cruel,  let  us  calculate  ihc  niiniH 
of  voiumefl  which  Mr  Marshall  may  produce  from  tfac  Ubowi) 
of  his  assiistants.  He  has  already  ^xed  upon  six  ais  the  mM 
proper  iiumbeT  for  Lowland,  and,  of  course,  must  give  tvn 
ft)  Wuk-s,  because  it  is  geographically  diviiled  into  two  ^^incn- 
*\Vilh  a  linle  management,  he  may  describe  the  Scottish  coimtitf 
ill  other  six;  and  if  he  crosses  the  Channel,  he  has  tnoreKOoJ 
tiiaitncrs  thau  to  affront  the  Irish  nation,  by  deKcribtng  ihcltut- 
batidiy  of  their  country  upou  a  more  contracted  scale.  The  af 
gregam  is  therefore  twenty  volumeii ;  and,  though  the  value  a 
these  volumes  cannot,  in  this  stage,  be  correctly  asceriainedt  m 
may  safety  reckon  it  as  a  suflicient  remuneraiioir  to  Mr  ftlardiall 
for  all  the  slights  and  injuries  he  has  received,  cither  from  iIk 
Board  of  Agriculture,  or  from  any  of  the  gentlcmeQ  Ciituwctnl 
with  that  meritorious  and  useful  establi&litnent.  K. 

Thi  Pkiigh-Wriglii't  jiiiiitanl  i  or,  a  Prat/ical  Trealite  en  varifu 
Implimeats  tiiiplm/rd  in  ^gricu/ture.  llluslraUd  iy  thclfim  En- 
gravings. By  Andrew  Cray,  Author  of  '<  The  ExpeneqEcil 
Mill-Wright. "  Edinburgh,  Constable  &  Co.  Lotulort,  Mur- 
ray.     1808. 

Few  countries  are  eo  welt  provided  with  suitable  impI«moil* 
for  executing  rural  hbotir  as  Great  Britain  ;  and,  to  this  cireuoK 
stance,  vre  may  attrihote  the  increased  and  increasii^  perfection 
of  its  agricultuie.  We  liave  ploughs  of  all  the  diflermi  IcimU, 
which  at  any  time  have  been  invented  ;  whilst  harrows,  wbeeW 
carriapes  and  other  common  implements,  of  various  consttuciioca 
nnd  dimensions,  are  equally  numerous.  But  it  is  in  the  ortkla 
which,  strictly  speaking,  may  be  called  agnculiural  tnacbiniry, 
that  the  superiority  of  Britain  is  most  conspicuous.  Urilli  for 
cowing  grain,  and  other  seeds,  have  been  constructed  upnacciuv- 
lific  principles  t  and  machines  for  separating  giain  from  dte  stitw, 
and  for  cleaning  it  from  the  offal  with  which  it  is  iai        '     ' 
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have  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  little  expected  when 
these  machines  were  originally  invented. 

Imperfect  labour  is  a  joonsequence  necessarily  attendant  upon 
defective  implements.  In  former  times,  the  construction  of  ru- 
ral implements  was  almost  entirely  left  to  rude  and  ignorant  ar- 
tisans, whose  operations  were  guided  by  no  fixed  or  determinate 
principle,  and  with  whom,  improvement  was  left  out  of  sight ; 
because  any  thing  of  that  nature  was  regarded  as  superfluous  and 
unnecessary.  To  those  who  remember  the  ploughs  generally 
'used  in  Scotland  thirty  years  ago,  or  who  have  viewed  the  im- 
plen^ents  used  in  many  parts  of  England,  even  at  the  present  day, 
the  justice  of  the  above  remark  will  not  be  questioned.  The 
principles  on  which  ploughs  and  other  rural  implements  should  be 
constructed,  have  of  late  been  ascertained  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision ',  and  artisans  in  every  district  have  been  enabled  to  imi- 
tate what  they  had  not  judgment  sufficient  to  invent.  To  Small, 
Bailey,  Meikle,  and  many  other  ingenious  men,  the  public  are 
under  great  obligations,  for  bringing  rural  implements  to  their 
present  perfect  state.  In  consequence  of  their  exertions,  labour 
is  executed  in  a  style  infinitely  superior  to  what  was  formerly 
practicable.  Owing  to  more  perfect  labour,  a  greater  produce 
is  obtained  from  the  earth.  This  has  increased  the  rent-roll  of 
proprietors,  without  lessening  the  welfare  or  prosperity  of  oc- 
cupiers. In  a  word,  the  interest  of  the  state  has  been  in  Hke 
manner  promoted  by  the  increased  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  thereby  furnished ;  without  which,  neither  manufactures  nor 
commerce  could  have  been  so  extensively  undertaken. 

The  author  of  the  treatise  now  before  us,  in  a  sensible  preface, 
states,  that,  notwithstanding  the  art  of  tilling  and  pulverizing  the 
ground  is  of  remote  antiquity,  yet  that  far  less  was  known  of  the 
implements  employed  for  that  purpose  by  the  ancients,  than  of 
the  various  warlike  engines  invented  to  batter  down  castles  and 
fortified  cities.  Hence  he  is  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  those 
among  the  antients  most  conversant  in  mechanics,  had  either  not 
turned  their  attention  to  the  construction  of  the  various  imple- 
ments necessary  in  cultivating  the  ground,  or  else  imagined,  that 
however  imperfect  these  implements  might  be,  they  would  an- 
swer very  well  for  so  rude  a  purpose  as  breaking  up  the  soil,  or 
turning  over  a  furrow.  With  the  last  part  of  the  remark,  we 
entirely  coincide.  Indeed,  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  practice  of 
husbandry  could,  with  the  least  truth,  be  called  an  art ;  those  by 
whom  it  was  carried  on  proceeding  in  an  uniform  path,  without 
making  either  inquiry  or  observation. 

Mr  Gray  afterwards  explains  the  diflRerent  implements  used  by 
the  husbandman ;  and  fumislies  us  with  plates  of  each,  pretty 

well 
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well  fxpcutej.  Sfieuking  of  the  olH  Scots  ploujib)  ir«  tlunhb 
says  more  in  its  fjvour  than  iliat  unwii-My  and  truntbertflnuM- 
plement  is  entitled  to.  Owing  to  tiiv  w'^i  >ii  vliici)  ijic  If  ^  ct 
iihara  of  ihui  ploui!h  uperate«,  a  g[«iit  dc.il  of  llie  groiHul  islift 
to  be  tunieil  ov(>r  by  the  wrest  j  and  tUt  put  acting  m  a  ioref>i 
necrfiftarily  n?(|uir<«  a  strong  impc^lUd);  {lowtr  to  b«  Usc4f  \t^W 
ihc  ground  can  be  cnnipleiely  lorri  up  and  tufneid  &ref.  Wl 
freely  ^dmii,  ihai  the  .Scots  plough  vill  work  in  cenajo  silitvion 
wfacr(^  tlie  iniprored  plough  tvniiUi  hare  littV  rtlc-ct.  But  tfaii 
only  c:in  happen  when  llie  ground  is  full  ul'  ^iivnea.  fot  VUlt 
bad.  free  of  XoiiMt  [he  ianproveiil  pluugh,  bf  lwg«r4uTi«mW 
and  stroi));er  farts  than  tli»t  comniojily  usedf  tuinwm  WIjimJ)  W^ 
ter  than  tite  Scots  plough.  Uy  the  breaJth  of  its  %ixuit  jw' 
»JiMpe  of  its  aiuuldboard,  the  furrow-slice  jfComyleieljr  (|U  Ae« 
the  tirm  «oi),  both  on  the  land  siiti-  uid  jit  ijie  l)i#itoqi )  vbilft  i< 
is  laid  over  or  s)uiulck-red  up  uj  »  mure  reguUmaunei' tbtB  pnc* 
licable  by  the  Scots  plough. 

We  arc  not  sur«  tbat  Mr  Gfay  epraj(^  corrcccly  sboW  iht  i» 
provetl  p!ou(!tii|  wlieti  lie  (le«ctibe»  tlixin  under  the  charjKUt  of 
die  p)ouj;h  with  the  convex  twi&ted  mnuMboaid,  the  cbain-plyv^ 
&c.  In  fact,  the  chuiti  ir>  not  a  cecc^ESary  apfk?n<Iage  H  f 
plough,  and  is  atdcly  meant  lo  uirengtlien  ilw  beam,  and  pnsctTf 
it  from  uijury.  A  chaiii  may  be  put  to  afi;-  pJoiigj),  witliDluni^ 
derio^  necessary  the  slighteU  alteration  upon  U»  opcriUu^  fMff* 
The  head  and  raouldboard  -ixs  the  t^nraling  p3it$  in  eMrV  plop^l 
oud,  if  a  chain  i*i  applied,  no  more  in  ret^iiired,  than  to  tiaaff  At 
position  of  the  beanie  in  order  that  the  luu  or  4v«ct4oa  of  dif 
draught  may  be  duly  maintained-  Mr  Gr»r  donoot  MHp  to 
tliJnk  very  highly  of  the  doidtle-furrow  plougu;  irliicilj  we  be- 
lieve, is  ihc  ^neral  idea  of  cukivaiors- 

Harrows  are  next  described.  Then  foIIowA  ^n  accouAI  off 
machine,  vheirby  land  may  be  harrowed  iu  a  wrt  wmoq— aa 
implement  more  than  once  noticed  in  thiii  Maf^aziof,  KoUeitr 
drills,  wheel -carriaeeG,  &c.  ace  also  noticed  j  xnil  the  wiia|e<ai^ 
t-ludes  with  a  concise  and  distinct  descriptioii  at  the  [d>ttr  don- 
tJon  and  section  of  a  ibra«hin^  macliiiie,  txecWcd  in  «  a«ryM(if 
factory  maimer. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Cray  has  given  a  neat,  and,  19  «finmii 
a  praity  acctirate  account  of  Uie  several  implemsiKs  umJw  dlip 
t^ountry  for  executing  rural  labour.  U  he  ha  net  suggtMcil 
much  improremetit  upoit  rural  implementt,  he  hiH  M  kgwti  {njit 
some  slight  exceptions,  described  the  iinpletneuts  eomfoonly  mt4t 
with  considerable  minutenesii  and  tidclily.  Thir<kwig  iwcr*  0^ 
coiirageuient  due  to  roechajiists  who  endeatoiv  to  imtloftlUK 
^f  ublic  muut  on  a  subject  pf  w  jnucli  importance  W  iht  9Ott0 
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has  undertaken,  ^t  are  in  daty  boand  to  recommend  Mr  Gray 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  He  seems  to  be  a  inan  of  modesty, 
who  does  not  claim  praise  where  it  is  not  merited  \  and,  under- 
standing mechanical  principles  well,  perhaps  mOre  ma^  be  learn* 
ed  from  his  treatise,  than  from  others  conched  in  lotcier  terms, 
and  conlreying  greater  expectations.  N. 


■*^i 


General  Vienv  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  Scotland^  ^^^'filf  tf^  ffthe  River 
Forth  aPid  Mid^Lcthiati^  as  connected  nvith  the  supplying  of  £din^ 
hurgh  and  the  North  of  Scotland  with  FueL  To  which  is  addid^ 
an  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  those  Women  whtf  carry  Coals  un* 
der  ground  in  Scotlandy  known  by  tlie  name  of  Codl-hearers.  By 
Robert  Bald,  civil  engineer,  Alloa.  Edinburgh,  Oliphanc 
&  Brown.     1808. 

If  there  is  one  circumstance  more  conducive  than  another,  to 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  or  which 
renders  their  situation  superior  to  that  of  their  continental  neigh- 
bours, it  may  be  found  in  the  full  supply  of  fuel  within  its 
bounds  )  without  which,  the  people  could  neither  live  in  a  com- 
fortable state,  nor  could  manufactures  be  carried  on  with  that 
degree  of  success  which  hitherto  has  accompanied  them.  On  the 
Continent,  wood  is  chiefly  used  for  fuel,  to  the  great  trouble  and 
inconvenience  of  the  inhabitants :  but  this  article  cannot  be  fur* 
nished  to  any  extent  in  Britain ;  the  small  quantity  of  wood  land, 
and  the  excessive  population  of  the  country,  rendering  a  supply 
of  it  impracticable.  Even  peats^  long  the  chief  fuel  in  many  dis* 
tricts,  are  yearly  falling  more  and  more  into  disuse  in  proportion 
as  the  value  of  summer  labour  in  the  field  becomes  better  un- 
derstood. In  fact,  the  processes  of  digging  and  manufacturing 
peats  are  almost  as  expensive  as  the  purchasing  of  coals )  whilst 
the  benefits  of  the  one  are  much  inferior  to  those  obtained  from 
the  other.  Hence,  the  right  management  of  coal  fields  must 
be  viewed  as  a  subject  of  mat  importance,  and  as  one  H'tierein 
every  individual,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest*  is  deeply  inte- 
rested. 

Mr  Bald,  author  of  the  treatise  on  our  table,  appears  to  be 
well  acauainted  with  the  history  of  Scots  coaleries,  and  the  Mray 
in  which  the  trade  has  been  conducted,  from  the  earliest  period. 
From  his  information,  we  learo  that  coals  were  first  worked  in 
Scotland  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  lands  be- 
longing to  the  abbacy  of  Dunfermline ;  and  that  the  coaleries 
were  at  that  time  drained  of  their  water  by  mines  or  levels 
brought  up  from  low  grounds.    We  al^o  }earn,  that  recourse  was 
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hiul  to  wa(er-Riacliin«Ty  in  lAOO;  and  that,  a  than  titne 
wards,  the  co^lerics  at  C«iiro«s  were  workeil    m 
iluin  nny  oilier  in  Scoil.tnd.      The  4Ccuunu  given  of  ihc 
miictiineb  in  uae  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Msvcniccnih  c 
antt  of  iJie  rndcavotirs  oi  th.it  able,  but  uttfonunaie  nobU 
John,  Eari  of  Mjr,  to  impro»ij  the  coal-nndc  of  Scotlanil, 
highly  tntete»ting. 

From  what  is  stated  respecting  the  price  of  coals  at  tHIIi! 
jK-ricd!!,  it  appean,  that,  in  l~l.'>,  f,tm  coal  was  put  fne 
bo»[il  in  tlie  river  Forth,  ut  is.  Sd.  per  ton.  The  erection' 
iirc  engines  seems  to  have  produced  a  new  era  in  the  nuntitg  W 
tercsts  of  Hrit^in,  putting  ecery  fidd  of  coa),  even  those  1^ 
posed  to  be  lost,  within  (he  cmnniand  of  itH  owner.  Coalem 
were  therefore  opened  in  every  •district  ■,  and  iheir  eflects  wot  M 
beneficial,  rhat,  in  ITS.'i,  when  the  value  of  labour  was  gfeil)} 
advanced,  co-iU  weic  shipped  in  the  Forth  at  44.  lOd.  per  IOli| 
being  only  2d,  per  ton  higher  than  the  price  of  1715.  tji 
Wauchope  of  Edmonsinne,  in  Mid- Lothian,  was  among  the  fiM 
in  Scotland  who  erected  these  irngines,  Having  obtainMl  NcMK 
from  a  London  Company,  who  were  patentees  of  the  inTctitiral 
to  make  the  erection.  A  ttiri«us  but  interesting  account  of  the 
expense  of  erecting  that  engine  is  given,  amouniingi  in  all,  to 
HiOT/.  lis.  4d.,  esclustve  oi  the  expense  of  the  cngine-buuK. 
We  are  informed,  that  Mr  Wauchope  paid  2+0^.  to  the  pltctUfH 
for  the  permisMon  given  him. 

When  speaking  of  the  diU'erence  in  the  price  of  coals  in  Gl«* 
gnw  and  Edinburgh,  Mr  Bald  remarks,  that  the  coal  trade  of 
dasgow  is  carried  on  upon  much  better  principles  than  the  trade 
of  Edinburgh;  in  which  remark  wc  entirely  agree  with  hiin< 
This  matter  being  of  much  importance  to  our  friends  in  the  tnc- 
iTopolis,  we  sh.ill,  for  their  bencGt,  make  an  extract  froat  the 
work,  suJlicient  to  explain  Mr  Bald's  sentiments. 

'  The  coaleries  which  chiefly  supply  Edinburgh  with  coalt  bj 
land-carriage,  are  »tuatcd,  at  an  average,  abniii  five  aad  a  half 
miles  distant ;  the  distance  to  the  nearest  being  aJmut  four  niiitt,  to 
the  futdiest  about  seven  niilci.  No  cil|  in  the  kingdom  i>  raore  fiii- 
tuuately  situated,  not  only  in  respect  ot  distance,  but  aUo  in  tespcci 
of  the  estent  of  coal-field,  the  tliicbicss  and  number  of  seams. 

•  Those  which  supply  Glasgow,  are  situated  about  four  mitet  dis- 
tant ;  the  nearest  being  about  two  milei^  tiie  furtticst  aI>oui  five  miles 
fmm  [be  city.  We  must,  therefore,  in  point  of  diitancr,  ailitw  a 
proportion  of  price  corresponding  tlieretn. 

'  The   price   of  coals  upon    l)ie  coalhilU  rciund   Edinburel 
lis.  8d   per  ton  ;  at  Glasgaw,  it  is,  nn  an  uver:)ge,  its.  Id.      ' 
Oiis  we  muM  calculate :  for  whatever  difference  there  may  be 
W!>rVing  of  the  coal,  it  does  not  interfere  with  this  statement. 


[litwa 
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*  The  common  hire  which  an  Edinburgh  carter  makes,  upon  an 
average,  per  day,  with  one  horse,  is  about  .6s.  A  Glasgow  carter 
will  not  work  unless  he  can  be  assured  of  making  from  9s.  to  12s. 

*  The  difierence  is  groat  beytmd  all  proportion,  and  more  than 
compensates  for  the  diflfercnce  of  distance  to  the  coalertes.  .  There 
must,  therefore,  either  be  some  great  fault  here,  or  die  Edinburgh 
carter  has  other  means  of  subsisting  than  the  mere  hire. 

*  The  business  of  carting  tlie  coals  to  Edinburgh  appears  to  be 
done  in  the  very  worst  style.  The  c;uts  are  badly  constructed,  and 
frequently  not  five  inches  deep  in  the  sides,  which  are  made  of  four 
rough  pieces  of  wood  fixed  witli  pins  at  each  corner,  where  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  place  a  heavy  load.  The  condition  of  tlic  horses  ac- 
cords somewhat  with  the  construction  of  the  cart,  and  many  of  thcni 
cost  from  3/.  t©  4/.  only.  The  general  weight  brought  to  the  city  is 
I'J  cwt. ;  and  if  15  cwt.  is  at  times*brought,  it  is  the  highest.  To 
distilleries  and  public  works,  where  economy  is  attended  to,  the 
carters  very  willingly  take  a  ton  weight,  or  even  S*  cwt. ;  which  at 
least  serves  to  show  what  may  be  done. 

*  At  Glasgow,  we  see  a  different  order  of  things.  The  cart  is  of 
excellent  construction.  The  horses  are  strong,  well  fed,  and  cost 
from  30/.  to  50/.  each.  The  common  weight  carried  is  2^  cwt.« 
and  tliat  in  constant  practice.  Is  it  not  remarkable  to  observe  so 
great  a  difference  in  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  two  greatest 
cities  of  Scotland,  considering  how  short  a  distance  there  is  between 
them  ? 

*  One  cause  of  die  great  difference  of  the  carter's  hire,  arises 
from  tlie  superior  mode  in  which  die  coal  sales  are  conducted  at 
Glasgow.  There  each  coalery  has  an  agent  in  the  city,  who  re- 
ceives orders  for  coals  ;  these  orders  are  sent  out  each  day  to  the  re- 
spective coaleries,  by  which  means,  the  manager  appoints  each  carter 
liis  day's  work  before  he  leaves  the  coalery  in  the  morning.  By  this 
plan,  the  delivery  of  the  coals  is  quite  regular  ;  no  time  is  lost ;  all 
imposition  is  avoided,  as  the  carter  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  money 
for  the  coals,  but  is  answerable  for  the  weight  delivered.  This  last 
is  of  much  importance ;  for,  without  this,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  the 
price  of  the  coals  is.  The  City  of  Edinburgh  has  had  much  to  da 
attempting  to  correct  the  great  abuses  in  this  alone ;  and  this  point 
has  not  yet  been  effectually  adjusted. 

*  The  system  pursued  by  the  Edinburgh  carters  is  very  difRenent 
indeed,  which  not  only  operates  against  the  inhabitants,  but  against 
themselves. 

*  When  die  coals  are  in  great  request,  and  no  stock  of  them  upon 
the  hills,  they  go  in  crowds  to  the  different  coaleries,  and  i^'ait  very 
long  ere  diey  are  served  ;  fi-equently  lose  a  whole  day.  Each  cart  of 
coals  is  weighed  by  I*  cwt.  at  a  time  upon  a  common  beam ;  this  is 
the  practice  of  the  best  coaleries,  by  which  much  time  is  lost.  The 
Introduction  of  weighing-machines,  as  practised  at  Glasgow,  would 
be  a  great  improvement.     When  the  demand  becomes  less,  the  coals 

arc 
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ttse  proetired  sooner  at  the  hills ;  but  as  thej  freqnemlj  lisve  no  or- 
ders for  coals  in  the  city,  it  is  no  uttcommon  thing  tor  them  to  loie 
a  day  standing  in  the  streets  before  tliey  get  a  xnercbanC  i  'jxti  itm 
this  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  wonderfnl  how  tlicy  comrvre  to  biep 
themselves  and  horses  alive,  even  with  all  their  industry  and  akilL' 
p.  29—33. 

Mr  l^ald  states  another  cause  which  enhances  tfie  price  of  ceaS 
\n  Edinburgh,  namel^y,  a  strong  si^nd  deep-rooted  profodice  which 
the  inhabitants  entertain  for  gTe'<it  coal,  insroMi  of  potdiasiif 
small  coal  alongst  unth  it,  as  is  the  custom  in  Glasgow  ;iiid  orlM 
parts,  ^rhis  predilection  for  large  blocks  or  pieces  of  coal  Hfi' 
doubtedly  increases  the  pi  ice,  whilst  it  gires  additio7»l  trouUe 
to  the  purchasers  afterward  \  because  it  is  impossible  to  bum 
such  masses  of  coal  before  they  arc  separated  and  broke  into 
smaller  pieces.  The  West-country  custom  is  much  Riore  frupl, 
consequently  more  beneficial.  The  round  coals  arc  first  hza  a- 
side,  and  the  dross  is  separated  from  the  bniaTl  cubic  ptccesi  bf 
using  a  riddle  of  an  inch  mesh.  The  coals  which  Leep  above  the 
riddle  are  then  thrown  into  the  cart,  and  the  round  or  large  pieces 
are  built  above  them  ;  while  the  dross,  which  is  sepamted,  is  tt^ 
served  for  the  use  of  steam-engines,  aud  sold  at  'iOd*  per  ton  oa 
the  hills. 

We  are  extremely  sorry  that  our  limits  prevent  ua  firom  DO* 
tkcing  this  useful  and  valuable  treatise  in  a  more  copious  manner; 
but  c;mnQt  lay  it  aside,  without  thanking  Mr  Bald  for  the  judici- 
ous and  instructing  information  which  he  has  at  thia  time  conv 
muutcated.  We  are  at  all  times  happy  to  hear  professional  mei^ 
especially  if  they  are  masters  of  the  tubject  undertaken  to  be  disr 
cussed.  Tliis  happens  to  be  the  case  at  present ;  therefore,  Mr 
Bald's  view  of  the  coal  trade  is  warmly  recommended  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  rea»T.ers.  N. 


POSTStRIlT   TO   BRANCH    PIR>»T. 
TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, ^WiTn  respect  to  the  mildew  or  rust  upon  wbeat-ctiriw^ 

though  it  has  always  been  most  prevalent  in  rainy  seasonSf  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  a  moist  state  of  die  atmosphere  it  mdispenaibly 
necessary  for  die  production  of  that  malady,  as  the  crops  in  tiic 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  were  infected*  even  in  tfai 
dry  season  of  1805,  as  may  be  scc^  by  inspecting  the  Norttramber* 
land  Report  in  the  November  Magazine  of  that  year. 

I  am  happy  to  see,  by  the  dd  section  of  the  President's  address  ttl 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  inserted  in  your  last  Nui^ber»  diat  my 
theory  of  the  curl  in  potatoes  (vol.  III.  p.  345.),  has  stood  die  te4 
of  actual  experiment,  and  appears  to  have  been  correct,  hoCwiAp 
standing  the  xveighfu  arguments  adduced  against  it,  by  your  contt 
^pondent  A.  S.    Yoursi  Ap.  P-  H. 

9&AIIGII 
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BRANCH    lit. 

Agriciltural  Intelligence; 

\iF.  fcilhirc  of  the  whciit  cix^p,  noticed  1:1  our  last,  prc*vcs  greatc 

I  at  til  St  in^tQ^ined,  and  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  aln:;  •: 
y  district,  liiouirh  in  different  degrees,  according  Uithcnatnr:  . 

the  stage  of  fpowri)  :it  which  plants  had  arrived  when  .;  . 
:hcr  set  in,  and  the  situiilian  of  riclds  occujied  with  th-i..  ;.    .. 
crally   speaking,  sea   air  seems  to  have  had   a  bcnelici.i!  .:  - 

in   couTiteracting   tlie   prevailing  malady,  serving,  peril.:;- 
n  the  excessivL*  heat  whivh  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  oi  ."■ 
the  whi^le  of  July,  jjnd  afterwards  preventing  Unit  cxh:'Kr 
ntrid  efanvia,  which  seemed  in  many  places  to  is>Uf»  [nnv.  .. 
ice,  alter  a  full  supply  of  moisture  was  ohtaincd.     I'pci  i.:  •-^ 
ers  it  is  diilicult  t)  reason  with  any  certainty  ;  becansv,  ihri' .,  i 
•fTccts  are  aj)paront  upon  the  slightest  investii;ation,  tiic  L?\i>.  ; 
nore  dark  and  diilicult  to  be  understood.     Oiie  thir.;;,  hn*  '.  vc 
tain,  vi/.  that  the  wlioats  on  the  coast-side  lands  arc  of  s  :|.j- 
:]uality  to  lliose  cultivated  only  a  few  miles  from  die  sea-sliorw' : 
fore  it  Tiwiv  be  inferred,  that  the  supeiiority  of  quality  was  oc- 
ned  by  local  cirrunnstances.     We  have  uniformly  maintained^ 
atmosplicrical  inHuonce  wa:*  the  true  source  of  every  maLuly  to 

II  wheat  is  li.iMe,  tJiat  of  smut  excepted ;  and  what  occum  I 
eason  has  considerably  strengtiiencd  our  original  opinion.  Iiad 
bive  lioat  and  violent  dronglit  continued  till  h^irvcsi  arrive.',  it 
y  iiLely  that  many  wheat  fields  upon  dry  soils  would  hjivo  Lien 
ly  injured,  by  a  want  of  due  nourisliment.  This  atrophy, 
ver,  c<.uld  only  have  happened  to  a  certain  extent,  and  its 
qii?nces,   very  likely,   would    not   have   lx*en  greatly  prejudi- 

An  ♦ixcoss  of  mtii'^ture,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  felt  as  a 
al  e\il,  especially  if  it  falls  upon  the  plant  when  Ibrming  the 
,  or  even  when  the  grain  is  in  an  embryo  state.  In  ever)  sea- 
.\'h'-'n  rains  continue  tor  any  ccMisiderable  length  of  time  while 
"ati«:n  is  gi^ini^  f^nvard,  the  cups  of  the  ear,  especially  tJiose 
!  top  of  the  plarit,  are  always  unfilled  ;  whilst  the  grain  dc- 
d  in  the  othtfr  Ciips,  is  lean,  shrivelled  and  ill-coloured.  In 
St  inst.ince«  a  kind  of  abortion  takes  place  ;  and,  in  tlie  latter, 
oung  giain  beinc;  stinted  of  nouriahmcnt,  docs  not  fill  or 
sc  to  tiie  size  of  healthy  grain  ;  tlierefore,  in  point  of  quality, 
s   turns  out   defective.      Had   we   been  in  the  West  Indies 

time,  and  learned  that  Lhe  weather  from  24tk  July  to  12th 
St  vjs  almost  incessantly  wet,  we  would  at  once  have  pre- 

that  wheat  would  be  a  failing  cn^p  ;  and  on  these  predic- 
x'ould  have  contidently  relied,  b-iciuse  similar  ones  were  a!-* 
iFerified  in  the  course  of  a  pretty  lengthened  experience. 
i  aticttyd  raind  of  Sir  Jvux  di.vcLAiii,  BarQne^  w^  stimulat«J| 


\ 


ed  an  J  ciroiltittd  a  small  piiinplitct  mi  the  culture  tJt  spriog 
and  enforces  the  use  of  ihut  Trfriety,  in  cerliim  situatiout  i 
cumsl:mce5,  witli  grciit  energy.  TJie  pulilic  hare  long  bee 
numewus  obligations  to  Siu  John  Simtlaih  t  but  the  rcsHl 
invcsiijrations  with  which  he  h;\s  at  tliis  time  iavouwd  ihei 
lie  regard_?i1  as  highly  cnnJucive  to  thu  interest  of  British 
lure,  and  thiit  in  a  bisiicli  confessedly  of  the  first  impnrjan^. 

The  harvciting  of  tlie  ctcp  was  a  ten/ing  affair  ia  many  d 
and  much  f,rdin,  chiefly  b:irley  and  oats,  was  lost  by  spnitit 
slieddtng,  in  consetlUeiice  of  the  wetness  which  prevailed  for 
>veeks.  From  all  the  accounts  furnished  us  it  appears,  tfiai  fc 
ley  and  oats  may  be  ri'jjarded  simethmg  like  avernge  ctof 
quantity  i  but  tliat  the  former  is  course,  docs  not  malt  W 
contains  less  saccharine  substance  than  usual ;  whilst  die  li 
Mneral  eases,  yield  about  one  tM'clftli  le<s  meal  Uian  was  p 
last  year.  Beans  luid  jieas  are  generally  short  crops  m  er 
trict.  Turnips,  in  many  parts,  are  defective  ;  but  potatoe 
hnndant  in  crery  quarter,  and  of  fine  quality  : — cireumstimc 
calculable  benefit  to  the  nation  at  large,  especially  in  a  year 
scarcity  of  bread  com  may  be  dreaded. 

Marteets  for  grain  have  varied  considerably  rfnw  lasi  qm 
was  then  predicted.  Wheat  has  advanced  a  good  deal  hi 
price  i  but  the  other  grains  have  felt  an  equal  dinrint<Jiment. 
present  state  of  public  matters,  it  is  impracticable  to  speak  ^ 
certainty  concerning  tlie  rate  of  prices  afterwards.  One  thui 
ever,  is  certtin,  tliat  wheats  must  get  up  in  v«liie,  if  an  i 
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rtg  to  be  perfectly  executed.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  thef  state  of 
mrm  labour,  it  may  be  reported  as  in  a  much  more  favourable  state 
ban  it  was  last  year  at  this  date. 

It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  inquiries  have  lately  been  made  re- 
pecdng  die  right  of  individuals  to  hunt  upon  arable  land  contrary 
D  the  will  of  occupiers ;  and  that  complaints  have  reached  us  a- 
rainst  certain  persons  who  presumed  to  hunt  in  what  is  called  an 
msportsmanlike  manner.     Upon  such  a  subject,  recourse  cannot  be 
tad  to  statute  law,  because  we  apprehend  that  statute  law  is  silent^ 
Q  so  far  as  the  occupiers  of  land  are  concerned.     But  if  common 
aw  is  resorted  to,  the  first  principle  of  which  is,  that  no  man  has  a 
ight  to  injure  the  property  of  another,  the  subject  may  easily  be 
elucidated.     At  common  law,  the  sufferer  may  bring  an  acdon  of 
lamages  against  the  aggressor  or  aggressors,  and  most  undoubtedly 
vould  receive  ample  satisfacdon.     But  whether  law  would  protect 
tim,  were  forcible  resistance  made  to  the  inroads  of  depredators,  we 
re  not  altogether  certain ;  though  we  have  heard  law)'ers  of  the 
rst  rank  maintain,  that  property  in  the  field  was  more  sacred  even 
ian  that  which  was  deposited  within  the  four  walls  of  a  house ;  and 
lat  all  kinds  of  weapons  might  be  used  in  protection  of  the  one, 
iiich  could  legaUy  be  used  in  protection  of  the  other.     Without 
retending,  however,  to  argue  the  question  further  in  this  shape,  it 
lay  be  considered  in  another  light,  and  upon  principles  which  no 
fal  sportsman  will  reject.     There  is  an  etiquette  of  the  field,  as  well 
s  of  die  drawing-room,   the  breaking  of  which  is  disgraceful  in 
Ither  case ;  and  by  this  edquette  our  opinion  at  this  dme  shall  be 
uidcd.     A  real  sportsman  will  not  hunt  with  hounds  in  an  enclosed 
ountry,  if  an  open  one  is  within  his  reach  ;  though  periiaps  he  may 
)llow  the  chase  through  enclosures,  should  the  object  in  pursuit 
ike  that  direcdon.     A  real  sportsman  will  not  ^-antonly  injure  the 
roperty  of  any  person  ;  therefore,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  chase, 
e  will  not  go  over  fences  when  a  gate  is  in  sight ;  nor  will  Jie,  up- 
n    any  account,   shape  his   course  through  wheat  fields  or  gra<;s 
elds,  when  such  a  course  can  possibly  be  avoided.     In  short,  a  rea! 
portsman  will  seldom   do  any  hurt  to  occupiers,  thnnigh  whose 
mds  he  passes  ;  much  less  will  he  answer  diem  widi  insolence,  when 
omplaints  are  ofFsred  against  an  aggression  ;  and  should  he,  in  the 
eat  of  die  chase,  commit  a  trespass,  he  will  at  once  offer  compensa- 
bn.     Those  who  act  differently  are  not  real  sportsmen  :  Such  must 
e  considered  as  breaking  dirrn^h  the  edquette  established  in  fivour 
f  those  who  partake  o{  die  ^piTts  of  the  field,  and  as  having  for- 
nted  all  riglit  to  the  privile^^^ei  tacitly  enjoyed  by  those  who  act  in  a 
jortsmaiilike  manner.     Bringing  these  rules  to  bear  upon  particular 
ases,  die  merits  of  cacli   may  he  easily  ascertained.     The  law  cf 
le  field  does  nv>t  justify  eoinj^  through  standing  com  or  clover 
elds,  either  on  r<ot  or  on  h.^ri«.back,  in  quest  <»f  game  ;  nor  will  it 
isdfy  the  searching  oi*  a  t.irr.'p  rielJ,  or  riding  over  grass  land, 
rhether  old  or  younij,  wit!.  i;roy!iounds  or  pointers,  in  quest  c\ 
ares  or  partridges,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  \\h*yr*- 
:ock  remain  on  the  pastures.     None  cf  these  tresipasses  ought  to  L.- 
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siifTLTed,  because  every  one  of  them  is  xnisclmvous  aad  lAJibiM 
private  property.  In  fact,  they  are  all  contrary^  to  the'  eciqutti 
the  field  ;  therefore,  the  person  who  coolly  and  calmly  con 
them,  has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  the  character  of  a  real  tfwtM 
or  to  die  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  granted  by  ciouitesy  la  b 
of  those  who  hunt  in  a  sjooristmrnUke  manner^ 

SCOTLAND. 
Letter  frmi  a  Gentleman  xb/io  lately  visUed  Orknei^  and  Zdiaadg  i 

4^*  Nwember, 

*  The  fir.^t  objects  that  presented  dicmselves  to  my  view»  oa* 
!tig  on  the  deck  of  the  cutter  that  brought  me  to  Kiarkwailba] 
the  1  !>t  of  June,  about  half  an  hour  past  fiv€  A.  l^f,  were  a  Iw 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  cattle  quietly  grazing  oa  a  field  of  ooCi 
comp:uiicd  by  a  Rock  of  about  seventy  geese*  young  u&d  old.  1 
i^  a  good  deal  of  useful  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  1 
wall ;  and,  in  many  parts  of  Orkney,  the  soil  is  of  most  esci 
quality ;  but,  from  the  rotation  being  evsrlastinglj^  ^^SE  ^^^ 
nure,  followed  by  oats,  with  a  small  piece  of  potatoes,  the  < 
cannot  be  very  productive.  Turnip  is  not  cultivated  bj  tsn  ic 
duals  in  Orkney,  and  by  stBl-  fewer  in  Zetland;  nor  isclova 
rye-grass  mucli  cultivated  *f  yet  these  crops  gxpw  Ivkxuriantlj  ' 
put  into  tlH>  ground  under  fair  circumstances*.  Bu^  really*  vk 
is  considered  that  there  arc  no  leases  granted*  or  few  at  leasti  C 
under  the  fctteis  of  burning,  tangle  for  making  kelp*  or  can 
ling,  which  occupy  the  whole  summer,  and  that  there  is  no  v 
herding  in  cither  country,— cattle,  horses*  pigS)  sheep  and  geese 
veiling  over  the  whole  vicinity  from  the  middle  of  October  tt 
middle  of  May,-— the  culture  of  these  crops  beconies  morally  is 
sible.  For,  as  long  as  the  system  of  long-haltering  continues,  1 
>f  any,  benefit  can  be  derived  from  turnip  or  artificial  glasses,  ii 
country.  The  cattle  and  horses  are  in  die  greatest  misery  toi» 
spring  ;  the  numbers  kept  being  far  too  great  for  the  quantil 
food  that  is  or  can  be  provided  for  them  in  winter,  under  the 
sent  circumstances.  The  c(^nsequence  is,  that  many  die  annua] 
spring  ;  and  those  that  survive,  have  hardly  time  to  recover 
their  poverty,  before  winter  again  sets  in. 

•  Kelp  is  the  great  object  in  Orkney^  and  fisft  iii  Zetland.  £ 
thing  is  sacrificed  to  tlie  mar.ufucture  of  kelp,  and  catching  of 
In  Zetland,  tlie  lands  are  chiefly  let  to  tacksmen,  who  relet  the 
what  are  called  tenants,  literally  fishermen.  Those  tenants  oc 
from  tlirce  or  four  acres,  down  to  little  more  tlian  one  acre  of  ai 
with  more  or  less  pasturage,  commonly  of  little  value  fVom  1 
qyersiockcd, — though  this  fault  is  more  common  in  Orkney 
Zetland.  In  Orkney,  the  arable  may  extend  to  seven  acfl 
each  tenant*  The  tenants  are  bound,  except  in  a  few  case 
Inini  kelp,  or  to  fish  for  the  proprietor,  or  for  the  tacksm; 
the  estate  is  let  to  one  at  a  fixed  price,  commonly  paid  in  rm 
CJrkacY,  and  ifx  money  i^  Shetlandi  at  a  certaio  value  for  die  c 
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t^aorts  of  Adi  b  •^fi^een  state ;— on  some  estates  by  ^  tale^  livt 
d^efly  by  weieht.  The  tacksmen  in  Zetland  resQmUe  the  xniddle- 
en  in  Ireland.  They  produce  the  same  evil  effectji  on  husbandry. 
he  systems  are  radically  wrong  in  bath  countries,  so  far  as  fann« 
g  is  concerned.     Indeed,  there  are  few  farmers,  properly  so  jcalled, 

these  countries.  During  the  whole  summer,  when  they  should 
.'  -employed  in  rearing  green  crops  by  preparing  the  soil  for  a  crop 
'  grain,  attending  to  their  live-stock,  &c.  they  are  burning  sea-weed^ 

•atching  ling. 

*  The  proprietors  in  both  countries  are  a  species  of  feuers.  The 
u-duties  are  payable  in  kind ;  in  grain,  chiefly,  in  Orkney— <ieliver- 
l  by  weight,  attempted  to  be  ascertained  by  machines  called  bis- 
ars  and  pundlars,  one,  if  not  both  of  which,  are  constructed  on 
Ise  or  vague  principles.  In  seasons  when  the  crop -is  bad,  this 
ode  of  payment  becomes  very  heavy,  or  indeed  ruinous  ;  because 
requires  the  largest  quantity  to  afford  the  weight  o(  grain  payable 
r  the  feuer,  when  the  quantity  ^grown  on  the  lands  he  feus  is  the 
lallest. 

'  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  a  considerable  farm  -in  his  own  hand,  near 
hurso.  The  land  is  generally  good,  and  ^ome  of  -his  crops  have 
■en  excellent ;  but  I  understand  his  greatest  improvements  are  at 
angweU,  near  Berrydale,  where  I  shall  be  lo-morrow. 

•  There  is  a  Mr  Traill  A^trrS  of  this  county,  who  is  carrying  on 
iprovements  .to  much  purpose  :  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  ever 
n versed  with.  The  crops  are  not  reckoned  extraordinary  in  Zet- 
nd,  Orkney  or  Caithness,  this  season,  except  potatoes,  which  are 
rtainly  very  productive.  * 

BSTRACT  Account  of  Wheat  scU  in  EUddington  Market, 
for  ready  Money^  froth  6th  November  1807,  to  2StA  October  i8085 
comma nicatt'd  by  Mr  ToDRiCK,  Clerk  of  the  Market* 
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10. 

512 

1123 

19 

6 

2 

3  lOJ  J 

17. 

474 

1013 

18 

0 

2 

2  9A 

24. 

554 

1190 

6 

6 

2 

2  11 A 

2090 

4534 

8 

0 



.filly   1. 

502 

1 0.54 

3 

9 

2 

1  llri 

8. 

641 

1341 

3 

6 

2 

1  9A 

15. 

630 

1329 

4 

3 

2 

2  2A 

22. 

714 

1458 

19 

6 

2 

0  lOA 

29. 

634 

1288 

2 

0 

2 

0  7A 

"M'Jl 

6471 

13 

0 

m^im 

£' 


/. 


1  12 


1  IS 


1  13 


1  15 


1   19 


2    S 


2     1 
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S$f^ 


Date.     Quantity 

Fdue, 

WeMy  Average.  Mi 

7  dhly  Average, 

1808.        BOLLS. 

£'     ^' 

d. 

Z. 

J.     £/. 

£.    '   S.       li. 

Aug.    5.     694 

1401    17 

6 

2 

0     4A 

12.     520 

1088   12 

6 

2 

1    lOr', 

1 9.     524 

1201    18 

0 

2 

5   10/, 

26.     3:50 

776  10 

0 

2 

7     OA 

2068 

4468   18 

0 

O          Q          O    7 

Sept.    2.     441 

1016  18 

9 

2 

6     lA 

9.     509 

1165     6 

0 

2 

5     9  A 

16.     451 

1075     8 

0 

2 

7     8A 

23.     495 

1175     8 

0 

2 

7     5i^ 

30.     580 

1384     8 

6 

2 

6     OA 

2476 

5767     4 

8 

2    6    7 

OcL     7.     611 

1416     7 

6 

2 

6    ♦A 

* 

14.     361 

857   17 

6 

2 

7     6A 

21.     772 

1849     3 

0 

2 

7  lOi? 

28.     829 

2033     4 

6 

2 

9     OA 

2573 

6156  12 

6 

2     7  lOy't 

ABSTRACT. 

.  Monthly 

Monthly 

MmaUy 

Annual 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Average. 

Average. 

DATES.       BOLLS. 

L. 

s.     d. 

■ 

L.    8.    d. 

L.    s      d. 

Ib07. 

. 

* 

November    2258 

3661 

2     0 

1    12     5tV 

December    3884 

6362  J 

LO     8 

1   12     9tV 

1808. 

January         4074 

6560  ] 

LO    0 

1   12     2-rV 

February      2799 

4507 

6     6 

1   12     8A 

March           1380 

2836 

6     8 

1   IS  lOV, 

April            2957 

5187 

9     9 

1    15     1 

May              2423 

4691 

7     0 

1  19     8A 

June              2090 

4534 

8     0 

2     3     4A 

July               3121 

6471   ] 

13     0 

2     1     5A- 

August         2068 

4468   i 

18     0 

2     3     2A 

September    2476 

5767 

4     S 

2     6     7 

October       2573 

6156  12     6 

2     7  lO^V 

32103 

60705 

7     6 

1  17    9^ 

Banffshire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  flattering  hopes  entertained  at  the  date  of  last  report,  were 

bat  partially  realized,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  rain  and  fogs  for 

some  weeks,  whereby  the  grain  crops  were  prevented  from  fillinr; 

lod  ripenipg  in  a  perfect  manner.    Cutting  ^th  the  scvthe  has  bee* 

N  n  4 
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practised  in  this  district  for  two  years  past ;  and  the  advantage!  of 
the  practice  are  now  fully  ascertained.  The  stack-yards*  howcferi 
are  smaller  tlian  usual ;  and  hay  is  a  scarce  article,  whilst  little  of 
it  is  (,f  j^ood  quality, 

liai  vest  w.is  tedious ;  but  the  crop  was  at  last  secured  in  the  stack- 
yard, without  receiving  any  material  damage,  except  what  wassus- 
tviir.iM  f".'  n.  so  much  of  it  being  opened  out.  Turnips,  in  giencnli 
aTc  a  fill]  crop,  although  some  of  the  earliest  Eclds  were  much  in- 
jiiroJ  by  caterpillars,  which  lately  have  visited  the  district.  Winter 
kffM)  is  !)y  no  nioans  i)lentiful ;  but  a  great  relief  ha$  been  obtained 
by  the*  cattle-dealer,  from  sales  being  brisk  f<»r  some  time  p^tt.  Po- 
tatoes are  an  abundant  crop. 14//*  November, 

Ross-ihire  Qiiartrrlj/  Report. 

Raiiely  does  there  happen  a  harvest  when  the  crop  is  so  mncb 
exposed  to  hazard,  as  was  the  case  with  the  preceding  one.    The 
two  first  weeks  of  September  having  been  constantly  wet  and  foggTi 
without  a  breatli  of  air,  threatened  much  loss  by  sprouting, — a  good 
de.il  of  com  being  then  in  the  sheaf.     Gaiting  was  resorted  t»  ex- 
tensively, which,  while  it  allowed  shearing  to  go  forward*  .occasion- 
ed loss  both  of  time  and  com,  when  it  became  fit  for  binding.    The 
weather  having   been   very  warm  during  thb  period  of  wetnessi 
rendered  the  uncut  com  dead  ripe ;  and  a  complete  change  then 
taking  place,  the  risk  of  shaking  was  very  great.     It  being  the  ge- 
neral practice  here  to  engage  a  set  number  of  shearers  for  the  sea- 
son, puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  one  to  procure  an  additional 
number  when  circumst-anrcs  require  it.     Providentially  tlie  crop  was 
secured  witli  little  loss,  and  in  good  ordtT,  and  wafi  mostly  in  the 
stack  by  tlie  first  week  of  October.     The  foregoing  report  of  the 
harvest  particularly  applies  to  Easter  R<.ss.     In  Wester   Ross,  cir- 
cumstances were  not  so  bad.     The  frul  weatlier  cnme  moftly  from 
the  eabt,  and  was  not  injurious  in  that  quarDer  ;  and  the  samt  reasoD 
regarding  the  weather  in  the  end  of  July,  caused  an   uncommon 
superiority  in  the  quality  of  grain,  and  abundaiice  of  the  crop  iti 
the  Wcjit,  compared  to  die  East.     On  thra>Jiing,  a  general  deficiency 
is  complained  oi',  particularly  of  the  wheat  crop,  which  probably  is 
not  exaggerated,  by  staling  it  at  fully  one  fourth  below  what  was 
once   expected.     Oats  do  not  yield   their  usual  produce   of  ^eal. 
ToLitoes  are  everywhere  an  abundant  crop,  and  of  excellent  qua- 
lity. 

'^J'ho  price  of  cattle  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  with  us  in  August  la^t 
They  itdvanccd  a  little  in  value  afler  the  Falkirk  September  tryst  5 
a  lid  ilio  Ocl*.  her  tryst  likewise  bring  a  good  market,  cuused  a  great 
drill. in  J  Hi  Pi(.uily  market,  which  happened  on  the  19th  and  ^Olh 
nhimo.  The  numh'.r  of  canlc,  shown  there,  was  very  great ;  and» 
exLV]uin^  wliat  v.  ore  very  inferior,  all  sold  at  an  advance  of  about 
20  i-vr  cent,  frcm  tl^e  prices  in  August- 

'^I'owards  the  closj  of  harvirst,  t]:e  weather  became  yerj  rold 
and  boisterous,  attended  witli  heavy  showers  of  hail  and  raia; 
V'hich  increased  about  the  middle  of  Oc toller*  when  the  liighest 

untcuus  were  covered  witli  snow^  and  the  cold  was  sevj^      f^ 
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last  three  vweks  were  on  the  opposite  extreme — mlldv  dry,  and' 
favourable  as  could  be  wished.  The  usual  bread tk  of  wheat  has 
been  got  sown  in  excellent  order,  and  ploughing  is  .well  forward. 
Turnips  arc  a  fair  crop ;  but  it  is  suspected  several  fields  would 
have  produced  a  grcatcr  weight,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ravages 
of  a  caterpillar  resembling  tlie  kail- worm,  which  appeared  on  the 
leaves  in  September,  and  haled  tliem  much,  which  it  was  supposed 
stinted  their  (growth. 

Several  arable  farms  have  been  let,  within  tJie  last  twelve  months, 
to  South  country  farmers,  on  nineteen  years  leases.  From  30s.  to 
44)s.  per  acre  have  been  promised  for  the  best  lands.  Lord  Scaforth 
has,  however,  lately  obtained  so  high  as  three  guineas  per  acre  for 
Imds  of  ])is  fn)m  Atholl  men  ;  and  fully  as  much  proportionally  is 
f^ifered  for  part  of  his  inferior  lands,  tliereby  acceding  to  the  just- 
ness ot'  the  ideas  oi  these  strangers.  In  general,  we  are  disposed  to 
acknowIcJ^c^e  the  introduction  of  improvements  from  die  South  ;  and 
it  will  l>e  well  for  die  country  if  ilus  recent  example  can  be  followed 
witli  advantage. 

l^he  county  is  under  many  obligations  to  Donald  Macleod  Esq. 
of  Geanios,  and  Sir  Gcoi^'  Stewart  Mackenzie  of  Coul,  Baronet, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  pure  Merino  breed  of  sheep  from  the 
King's  ft:>c\-,  which  are  reported  to  be  thriving  under  the  care  of 
thej»e  gentlemen  ;  and  we  have  further  die  satisfaction  to  annoimce 
the  arriv  ii,  in  this  county,  cf  the  famous  Highland  bull  purchased 
from  ^^^  M;icnicl  of  Culonsay  by  Mr  Sitwell  of  Barmoor  Castle,  for 
tv/o  h*u:"-drcd  guineas,  and  now  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Ross  of 
r.a^iiii'^r.v^ir.,  B.ivonet.  Sir  Charles  has  lon^  taken  the  leiid  in  the 
rei«  ir.g  rf  bLick  cattle ;  and,  by  judicious  and  spirited  exertions, 
seoHis  (^ij-posed  to  maintain  liis  superiority.  Wliile  mentioning  indi- 
vic:i).W  n»t  lit,  no  one  has  a  juster  claim  to  honoui-able  notice  than 
Ku^h  Rose  Esq.  of  Glasstullich.  He  has  had  a  Hock  of  South- 
dcv  !i  slK-cp  in  excellent  keeping  for  some  years  on  his  property ; 
mid  tl\e  very  conspicuous  manner  in  which  he  sh'nvs  liimself  in  the 
ir^yr'  vciner.t  ot*  liij>  eitate,  well  entitles  him  to  be  numbcied  with 

ll.ci;,L  who  deserve  well  of  their  country. 17///  November, 

Iti\^niess-i>hir€  Qitarterlj  Report, 

The  M^^ail'.er  in  liarvest  was  gener;dly  favourable,  and  the  crop 
\v,is  secured  in  good  condition.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  die  crop 
li.ust,  ho\ve\'cr,  be  reported  as  bv-*low  an  averag'*,  both  in  point  of 
tjiiantity  and  quality  ;  for  thou;;h  the  wheat  did  not  mildew,  the 
p:rain  is  small,  and  much  shrivelled,  owing  to  the  cxce:isivc  heats  of 
July,  and  tl  e  afrer  wetness.  A  like  remark  is  applicable  to  oats. 
Barley  does  rH)t  malt  well,  though  the  return  is  above  par.  Pota- 
toes are  an  excellent  crrp,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  will 
fully  make  up  for  the  dtfuicncy  of  oais. 

At  Beauly  market,  Oitt.ber  20di,  there  was  an  unusual  sliow  of 
cattle  presented,  and  sales  were  brisk  at  tolerable  prices.  At  the 
second  market  held  yt*stcrday,  prices  were  at  least  10  per  cent,  bc^ 
low  iha«;e  of  the  ;lrbt  market^  whiUt  few  sales  were  made  even  at 
that  reduction, 
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There  has  heen  more  •KotV  done  this  year  at  i 
thun  in  any  year  ance  the  commenciinent  of  tha 
Three  locks  on  this  side  iiro  quite  tinliihed,  and 
hnnd.  The  work  is  equally  forward  on  the 
though,  at  present,  there  is  r;ither  a  w-^nt  of  hai 
sign  that  the  penple  of  ilie  country  are  not  desti 

18;/i  NmemLer. 

MorayJiirf  Qiiarlrrly  Report 

After  much  iiiiemi|>tiim,  and  some  partial  d 
outset  of  harvest,  the  weatJier  terminated  favour 
vere  latest  of  cutting  down  had  tlieir  grain  sect 
ditinu.  As  wheat  and  barley  are  our  early  crof 
fered  more  than  oats.  •  The  former  is  still  of  p 
ty,  compared  to  the  accounts  i-eceivcd  from  thi 
and  soudi  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  quantity  will  lu 
an  average  cr<>p. 

^rley  is  by  no  means  line,  and  little  will  be  i 
tirewer,  whose  aim  it  must  he  to  purchase  the  bei 
m:iv  therefore  be  supposed,  tlmt  so  much  of  this  ai 
quality,  wit!»novent  for  distillation,  it  willhangl 
hand.  The  millei-s  compUin  that  tlie  oats  do  n< 
the  price  of  which  is  30s.  per  9  stone  Amsterdam 
have  yet  hecn  made,  nor  arc  the  sellers  and  buy 
at  one  j  for  while  the  former  naturally  look  for  '. 
ter  are  deterred  hy  tlie  probabihty  of  Americi 
The  fc\v'  country  sales  of  barley  presently  going 
"4s.  per  boll. 

The  autumn  has  been  peculiarly  favourable  foi 
perhaps  a  greater  breadiji  was  never  laid  down  ' 

Cattle  have  lad  ready  s;ile,  for  last  two  moni 
the  breeder  ;  and  farmers  are  possessed  of  goo 
on  turnips.  Tiiis  crop  is  abimdant;  and  as  . 
likely  to  interrupt  the  spring  market  for  fat,  it  i 

prices  will  be  obtained. Nov.  IS. 

Dumfnt.hire  Quarlerh/  Rtpt 

The  fine  wr.ither,  wnich  commenced  in  dii 
d.iy  of  May,  continued  throughout  the  whole  s 
produce  appeared  plentiful ;  and  the  hay  and  cor 
and  good,  and  have  tilled  the  bam  yards  abundan 
hirwvver,  do  not  prove  so  productive  as  might 
from  the  imcommonly  good  weather.  Barley  a; 
an  average,  cither  in  quantity  or  quality  ;  and 
ivmarLable  deficiency.  Almost  the  whole  of  I 
peari-d  to  grow  so  luiuHantty  on  the  holms  of  Ni 
w.is  destroyed  by  mildew,  which  appeared  ! 
.Inly.  The  straw  became  broMTi,  imd  some  of 
and  wh.ere  it  was  so,  the  grain  was  almost  i 
best  upon  the  holms  was  spotted  in  the  straw,  and 
<if  an  ordinary  crop.  The  wheal  sovn  on  the 
■  :is  but  little  injured  ;  yet,  ;J1  is  more  or  less  il 
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in  quality.  This,  howevery  does  not  seem  to  discourage  the  farm- 
er. A  large  quantity  is  sown  for  next  year;  and  much  of  it 
being  with  unfilled  wheat,  it  remains  to  see  the  effect  of  such  on 
the  ensuing  crop.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  wheat  sown  so  late 
as  the  first  week  of  last  March,  has  turned  out  the  best  crop :  it 
appears  to  have  no  defect,  but  what  is  owing  to  its  being  laid  by 
the  thunder  showers  in  the  end  of  July.  From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear, tliat  mildew  had  attacked  the  corns  before  these  late  sown 
wheats  were  fully  shot,  or  began  to  fill.  It  would  also  appear,  dm 
the  effects  of  this  malignant  dew  are  beyond  remedy  from  the 
hand  of  man.  It  no  doubt  arises  from  the  destructive  quality  in 
the  moisture  of  the  fog  or  mists  that  lodge  at  night  in  the  low  or 
hollow  grounds  in  the  summer  season  ;  and  tliat  they  are  most  hurt- 
ful, where  the  air  is  stagnated  on  such  grounds  by  woods  and  hedges. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  agreed,  tliat  these  improvements  do  not  add 
to  die  quality  of  any  species  of  grain,  however  they  may  add  to  the 
beauties  of  a  country,  and  the  protection  of  pastures.  It  is  extreme- 
ly probable,  that  it  may  have  been  from  the  effect  of  such  mildews» 
that  our  forefathers,  some  centuries  ago,  when  the  low  grounds  were 
more  covered  with  woods,  abandoned  those  situations,  and  cultivated 
die  higher  grounds,  where  modem  agriculturists  would  diink,  and 
probably  find,  their  labour  lost 

The  pastures  through  the  whole  of  this  season,  continued  the  most 
abundant  diat  is  remembered,  and  were  so  to  the  very  top$  of  the 
mountains.  This  proved  a  providential  circumstance*  as  otherwise 
die  stocks  of  sheep,  which  were  rendered,  by  the  severe  winter  and 
spring,  so  extremely  low  in  condition,  would  not  probably  have  reco- 
vered in  an  ordinary  season.  It  is  to  the  same  abundance  that  we 
have  to  attribute  the  increased  demand  which  has  occurred  in  the 
autumn  for  sheep  and  catde,  and  which  was  so  necessary  for  the 
farmer  :  no  doubt,  we  may  also  attribute  it  to  the  additional  employ- 
ment given  to  the  manufacturer,  by  the  happy  extension  of  trade  to 

die  Western  world. 19/A  November, 

Forfarshire  Quarterty  Report. 

The  harvest,  in  this  county,  was  general  about  die  last  week  of 
August,  and  finished  about  the  middle  of  September ;  and,  except- 
ing some  showery  weather  at  the  beginning,  was  favourable  for 
securing  the  crop.  The  stack-yards  present  a  more  bulky  appear- 
ance than  last  season ;  but  it  is  apprehended  that  the  produce  of  graia 
will  not  nearly  correspond  with  the  quantity  of  fodder. 

Wheat  is  a  failing  crop.  On  tenacious  soils  it  is  best :  on  free, 
loamy,  or  gravelly  land,  after  fallow,  it  suffered  most  from  mildew, 
especially  where  the  crop  had  a  full  and  promising  appearance.  Tlie 
quantity  per  acre  can  therefore  scarcely  l>e  reckoned  two  thirds  of 
an  average  crop.  Few  good  samples  of  barley  are  to  be  seen,  and 
oats  are  deficient  in  meajf  in  many  instances.  Potatoes  are  a  better 
crop  than  for  several  years  past ;  and  turnips  have  improved  const* 
derably  on  dry  soils. 

The  favourable  autumn  has  permitted  a  great  quantity  of  wheat 
to  be  put  in  the  ground  in  a  satisfactory  manper.    Little  is  yet  sqwq 
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in  spring  in  this  county ;  but  as  more  turnips  uvt  nam  copsnmed  fef 

sheep  than  formerly,  it  is  supposed  the  sowing  at  that  season  vill 
considerably  increase. 

Land  rent  has  been  on  the  rise  of  late  ;  aad,  considering  ibe  aiin^ 
ber  of  candidates  always  ready  to  offer  when  a  farm  is  o^t  of  kai^ 
it  is  presumed  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  however  proUenaticdi  it 

may  be  to  many  agriculturists. Nov.  21. 

Letter  from  Glasgffoo,  2lst  November, 

^  Although  the  milde^v,  or  blight,  -which  has  been  so  destrucdw 
to  the  wheat  crop  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  happilf  not 
visited  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  though,  from  the  rich  anj 
showy  appearance  of  this  grain  in  the  field,  we  had  reason  to  expect 
a  corresponding  produce  in  the  bam,  we  are  sorry  to  say  this  expecp 
tation  has  not  been  realized.  The  farmers  uniformly  complsun  of  % 
deiicicncy  :  some  say  the  stack  yields  one  fourth  less  than  last  yt9^ 
Whilst,  then,  a  defalcation  in  the  quantity  must  be  allowed*  it  is  S9 
fur  gratifying,  to  be  enabled  to  state,  that  the  quality  is  idaioA 
universally  good.  At  such  an  early  period,  we  have  never  befbvt 
seen  the  new  wheat  brought  to  market  in  such  a  fune,  diy  conditioi^ 
and  so  completely  ready  for  the  mill.  It  is  so  much  so^  that  onr 
Lakers  have  even  rentnred  to  let  it  constitute  the  half  of  ihar  giu% 
aiid  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  flour  which  they  .receive  in  r^ 
turn.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  we  consider  peculiarly  fortunate 
at  tlie  present  time,  when  the  stock  of  old  wheat,  now  lyecoRie  smaUy 
is  daily  getting  less,  and  v/hen  almost  every  port  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  of  North  America,  whence  we  drew  svppliesi  is 
shut  against  us.  By  means  of  it,  we  hope  we  shall  be  aUe  -to  put 
off,  i^'ithoutany  material  inconvenience,  till  a  change  for  the  better 
occur  in  the  political  world,  and  till  the  consequent  considerable  id* 
portaiions  take  place. 

*  There  is  not  much  barley  grown  in  this  neighbouibood.  What 
we  had,  however,  turns  out  tolerably  weU,  both  in  quantity  and 
equality.  Of  oats,  the  accounts  are  various.  Those  groiwn  on  rich 
soils  do  not  meal  so  well  as  was  expected,  whilst  tliosc  on  the  moor- 
lands never  produced  better.  NeiUier  this  grain,  iior  barleyi  have 
yet  appeared  in  any  quantity  at  market. 

'  Beans  and  peas,  though  not  very  prodnctive,  are  generally  fine  iff 
<[uality.  Potatoes  have  certainly  turned  out  wclL  It  is  truet  the 
complaints  with  regard  to  quantity,  which  we  mentioned  in  ourlftstf 
arc  still  made  ;  but  we  look  upon  these  as  being  only  partially  enti* 
lied  to  notice ;  and  conceive,  upon  the  whole,  that  we  :|nay  safely 
pronounce  the  crop,  in  every  respect,  to  have  been  good. 

*  The  fine  weather  which  we  have  experienced  sinoe  our  letter  of 
the  I'Hh  Ati^ust,  has  been  peculiarly  favourable  for  field  operations. 
Every  spLcies  of  grain  was  got  secured  in  the  best  possiUe  condition  c 
and  tlio  wheat  seed  has  been  made  under  the  most  favourable  cir» 
rumst.mccs.  We  Iiavc  never  seen,  in  any  past  year,  a  lai^ger  quas^ 
tily  .^own  of  this  grain. 

*  Daring  the  last  three  months,  the  importations  of  wheat  haTing 
en  ext;-einely  limited,  and  Uic  reports  of  the  direful  ejOQrcts  of  itki^ 
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dew  throughout  the  kingdoftiy  busily  promulgated,  the  price  of  tliis 
grain  has  for  some  time  been  advancing.  It  has  now  reached  a  pret- 
ty high  rate  ;  aiMl  though  we  do  not  imagine  it  will  go  much  high* 
er,  we  cannot  suppose  (every  thing  considered)  it  will  decline  muchy 
ualess  tlie  embargo  in  the  Stiites,  which  will  be  the  grand  cause,  is 
sj^edily  removed. 

<  Since  the  date  of  our  last,  till  within  these  few  days,  oats  have 
been  alnoost  daily  declining  in  price.  They  have  now  paused  ;^ 
nay,  even  a  briskness  has  been  excited,  and  a  little  advance  perhaps 
obtained,  on  account  of  a  considerable  demand  for  the  English  mar- 
ket. But  this  demand  will  be  but  temporary  ;  and,  of  course,  wc 
do  not  imagine  that  it  will  materially  afiect  the  price.  If  we  receive 
the  usual  supplies  from  Ireland  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  this  grain  will  experience  no  considerate  fluctiiatioa 
for  some  time. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  distillation  from  malt  is  further  prohibited^ 
the  price  of  barley  still  continues  very  high.  Beans  are  also  far  a- 
bove  their  value.  We  think  that,  ere  long,  both  these  sorts  of  grain 
must  fall  considerably. 

MiJ'Lothian  Quarfcrly  Report.    ' 

The  dismal  weather  noticed  in  last  Report,  conunued  until  the 
15th  of  August,  when  a  favourable  change  took  place,  just  when 
the  crop  was  become  ready  for  the  sickle  ;  but  the  effects  of  four 
weeks  of  almost  continued  rain,  were  not  to  be  entirely  removed  by 
any  weather.  The  grain  was  beat  down,  and  the  straw  rendered 
soft  by  being  constantly  drenched — ^a  sure  indication  of  an  ungifty 
crop  ;  of  course,  it  is  found  that  wheat  is  defective,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  Oats,  which  promised  to  be  more  than  commonly 
abundant,  are  not  so  deficient  in  quantity  as  in  quality.  Barley  is 
small  in  the  grain,  but  it  is  healthy  and  well  got,  and  may  be  rated 
an  average  crop.  On  the  otlier  hand,  tlie  potato  crop  is  universally 
good,  and  the  quality  excellent,  and  has  been  secured  under  the 
most  healthy  and  favourable  circumstances. 

ConsidiTing  the  deplorable  state  of  the  fallows  before  harvest, 
il.e  sow  ing  of  wheat  has  been  executed  far  superior  to  what  could 
have  been  expected,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  a  favourable  au- 
tumn. For  the  same  reason,  tlie  crops  in  the  high  districts  of  the 
county  were  well  ripened  ;  and,  what  may  appear  rather  singular^ 
they  are  said  to  have  been  less  affected  by  the  previous  bad  weather 
than  in  the  lower  districts,  probably  owing  to  their  not  being  so  far 
advanced,  and  having  had  more  time  to  recover  the  e£Fects  of  smch 
superabundant  moisture,  and  likewise  from  less  luxuriance. 

Turnips  are,  in  general,  a  partial  crop,  particularly  upon  heavy- 
bottomed  land  ;  upon  genuine  turnip  soils,  they  have  made  ^reat 
-  progress  since  harvest,  and  are  a  decent  crop  ;  their  quality  is  firm 
and  good,  and  the  stock  upon  them  are  thriving  well ;  but  it  is  ap>- 
prchended  tliat  much  stock  will  be  brought  prematurely  to  market, 
for  want  of  food  to  carry  them  on  unUl  that  period  when  it  will  b* 
most  in  demand.-— -*22«  Noom 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  At/rskire. — ATof.  22. 

*  This,  on  the  \vh(^le,  has  been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  iea- 
'  nr.s  ever  rememl>ercd.  From  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  Octo- 
lier,  Ml'  had  not  one  single  cold  day.  It  \v^s  unifomily  mild  and 
\N'aTm  ;  :ind  veq^etation  was  carried  on,  through  the  whole  of  it,  in 
t!ic  most  remarkable  manner;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  very 
^Ciivy  thunder-showers  in  July  and  August^  this  part  of  Scotland 
<.o\i\d  never,  perhaps,  have  boasted  of  so  plentiful  a  crop.  But  these 
lie^ivy  rains  have  most  grievously  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
firmer,  and  of  the  county  in  general ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  la* 
niented,  Britain  being  at  present,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
^hiit  un  witliin  itself  for  its  own  supplies.  The  crop,  I  am  afraid, 
must  be  pronounced  a  deficient  one ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  all 
kinds  of  provisirms  are  rapidly  rising  in  price.  The  grain  market 
Ins  not,  though  rising  daily,  yet  found  its  level,  which  it  would  be 
:»appy  for  the  coimtry  that  it  did  soon,  so  as  that  people  might  bc- 
y\n  to  husband  their  stores  in  time.  For  tliere  is  no  other  visible 
means,  just  now,  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  but  to  use  sparingly  what 
\^e  liave  ;  and  a  high  price  obliges  people  to  do  this,  wheuber  they 
be  willinri:  <^r  not. 

*  Cattle  markets  have  considenibly  revived  of  late  ;  and,  from  tbe 
j.rict'S  given,  botli  by  tlie  dealers  and  the  butchers,  the  graziers  will 
1  .e  Lolci  abl  y  indemniried.  The  prices  of  butter  and  sweet-milk  cheese 
h-.ive  risen  enormously.  Butter  is  selling  as  high  as  30s.  the  Ayr- 
shire stojie  of  21-  lib.  English  ;  and  the  cheese  at  14s.  and  15s.  Po- 
I  itocs  jOs.  a;id  lS?s.  tlie  boll.  God  help  tlie  poor  annuitants,  who 
are  coiihned  to  a  fixed  sum. 

*  Tills  state  of  things,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  has  cond- 
uued,  oi  raLiK-r  increased,  the  rage  and  madness  for  farms..  Scarce 
a  farni  is  now  set  tliat  does  not  bring  three,  four,  and  even  five 
rents  (>i'  the  last  set.  Tliis  is  a  folly  tiiat  must  in  time  cure  itself, 
and  pel  haps  at  no  very  distiint  period.  The  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
Jarm  aiid  liandioraft  v.ori:  continue  steady;  nothing  diminished, 
whatever  they  jnay  be  increased.  After  all,  thougn  this  state  of 
tilings  may  bear  hard  upon  some  individuals,  it  oaghtnot  to  be  look* 
i\\  xi\vm  with  despondcricy,  bur,  in  my  opinion,  quite  the  levene. 
I  Ux.k  upon  It  as  a  most  certain  and  sure  sign  of  the  increasing  po- 
i)ulati<.n  a  id  prosperity  i,f  the  country.  The  truth  of  this  proposi' 
lion  uui.t  l>e  obvious  to  every  one  who  thinks  coolly,  and  divested 
Hi'  pasi.ioL  ;  and  the  proof  f>f  it  is  confined  witliin  a  very  narrow 
iompasj.  It  is  proved  by  tlie  simple  tlanand  for  the  different  arti- 
cles oi  subsistence.  It  is  the  demand  tliat  in  all  cases  regulates  the 
j>rice  :  an4»  vhile  tlie  piice  of  labour,  and  the  demand  for  sobiiitp 
ence  ci^'Uliiiues,  it  i  i  a  sure  sign  that  the  nation  is  able  to  pay  fat 
them.  This,  again,  rests  upon  our  independence  as  a  nation,  and 
(»ur  naiiiMial  superiority,  and  tliereby  ultimately  tends  to  incul- 
cate and  cherish  a  spirit  of  true  patriotism  in  the  breast  of  every 

rellwisher  of  his  country.  Let  all  your  gloomy,  peevish  and  dis- 
>ntented  or  inflammatory  spirits  think  seriously  upon  this  %  smd  it 
11  help  to  sootli  their  minds,  and  dispose  them  to  bear  die  fittait» 
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ind,  I  am  afraid,  approaching  pressures,  \ritli  more  patience.  Ther 
nay  be  disposed  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  tlie  poor  tanner,  but 
Jiey  will  do  it  unjustly.  The  farmer  does  no  more  than  is  done  by 
jvcry  description  of  mankind.  lie  regulates  his  price  by  tlie  de- 
mand ;  and  tliat  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  in  tlie  market. ' 

Berivkkuhire  Qiiarierly  Report, 
The  com  fields,  this  season,  exhibited  a  singular  anomaly  in  the 
progress  of  ripening ;  the  grain,  in  late  situations,  having  been  as 
soon  ready  for  tlie  sickle  as  in  tliose  which  are  usually  esteemed  tlie 
most  early. 

Harvest  commenced  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  met  with 
[\o  interruption  till  the  end  of  that  month,  when  a  tract  of  damp, 
ihowery  weather  set  in,  which  rendered  the  ingathering  extremely 
tedious,  and  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  extra  laboui*  and  expense  be- 
Fore  tlie  crop  could  be  finally  secured.  This,  however  was  accom- 
plished, even  in  the  hill  district,  before  tlie  middle  of  October;  and, 
considering  the  adverse  weatlier  it  had  to  encounter,  the  damage 
sustained  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  comparatively  trifling. 

The  current  wage  of  reapers  engaged  for  the  whole  harvest,  was 
i?s.  8d.  per  day  for  men,  and  2s.  6d.  for  women,  with  victuals.  But 
the  crop  having  come  forward  all  at  once  to  the  sickle,  occasioned  a 
temporary  advance  in  the  weeklv  wages,  which,  at  that  crisis,  must 
have  gone  extravagantly  high,  but  lor  the  assistance  derived  from 
the  Stirlingshire  regiment  of  militia  quartered  in  Ber%vick.  Indeed, 
much  praise  is  due  to  the  Commander-in-chief  for  tlie  libei^l  policy 
lie  has  evinced  in  allowing  the  military  to  assist  in  securing  the  crops 
all  over  the  kingdom. 

The  wheat  crop  proves  fully  as  defective,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  as  appearances  had  led  us  to  suspect.  The  maximum  of 
produce  will  not  much  exceed  twenty -four  bushels  per  English  acre, 
of  a  quality  inferior  to  last  year ;  and  from  this  it  descends  by  vari- 
ous gradations,  to  tlie  lower  point  of  the  scale,  where  a  bushel  or 
two,  little  better  than  empty  husks,  is  all  that  an  acre  affords. 

Qiits  turn  out  less  productive  than  last  year,  and  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, yielding  about  a  sixteenth  less  meal.  Barley,  though  not  fine 
in  quality,  yields  well  per  acre.  Peas  are  a  poor  crop.  Beans  are 
good,  and  expected  to  be  pretty  gifty ;  but  few  of  either  have  yet 
found  their  way  to  market. 

Turnips,  as  stated  in  last  report,  are  good  upon  all  tlie  true  tur* 
nip  soils,  but  so  inferior  upon  cold,  retentive  bottomed  land,  that  the 
crop  altogether  can  hardly  be  reckoned  an  average  one.  The  let- 
ting price  by  the  week  is,  at  present*  7d,  for  dinmonts,  and  5d.  for 
hog  sheep. 

The  season,  throughout,  having  proved  extremely  m^^favourable- 
to  the  working  of  wheat  fallows,  very  few  are  to  he  met  with  in  a 
perfectly  clean  state.  Wheat  sowing  is,  however,  pretty  well  ad*- 
▼anced,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  daslies  of  rain.  The  early 
sown  fields  were  well  executed  ;  but,  recently,  they  have  been  harrows 
ed  radier  wet.  Perhaps  a  fourth  part  of  the  wheat  land  still  remainf 
anseeded;  andf  from  the  drenched  sute  q£  the  fields  at  prescnv 
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must  now  lye  over  till  the  spring.  Potatoes  are  a  weighty  crept 
and  good  in  quality.  Cast  ewes  sold,  in  September,  about  2s.  6d 
a  hc;id  above  the  rates  of  last  year.  Dinmonts  also  experienced  aa 
advance  in  price.  Lean  cattle  have  all  alcag  sold  heavilj.  The 
demand  for  fat  has,  however,  been  pretty  steady. 

The  wage  of  farm-servants  has  experienced  a  small  reduction,  at 
tliC  recent  hiring  markets.  Able  ploughmen  were  engaged  at  ftun 
6/.  to  7/.  for  die  half  year,  with  board ;  female  servants  from  40i  to 

50s.  per  do. 2"od  November, 

F'lfcshirc  Qtiarferltf  Report, 
That  fatal  didcmper,  the  mildew,  haii  lefs  or  moie  afivfUdaUlbe 
wheat  crops  in  this  county.  Everywhere  that  grain  it  inferior,  bntto 
a  Icfs  degree  in  the  foiith  part  of  the  county,  than  in  the  north  ;  but,  >• 
long  the  middle  diilnd,  from  St  Andrews  by  Cupar  to  AuchtensDcii' 
ty,  this  diftemper  has  nearly  deflroycd  the  crop  altogetheff  it  h&nf^ 
fiippofed  that  upwards  of  a  thoufand  acres  were  fo  inie6tcd»  as  not  to 
be  worth  even  the  expcnfe  of  cutting  down  \  the  very  ftnw  being  e£> 
Icfs  for  any  thing  but  h'tter.  A  cartload,  drawn  by  two  good  horfoi 
did  not  produce  more  titan  one  boll  of  very  poor,  hungry  gnin-  In 
other  part?,  it  hns  not  been  fo  fata).  On  feme  farms  the  wheat  giva 
ftook  and  firlot ;  but,  in  general,  where  the  crop  is  leait  hurt,  it  will 
not  avtragt  feven  bolls  per  acre.  This  difeafe  is  known  by  blaok  fpon 
on  the  ilraw.  Where  thefe  appeared  early,  total  deilrudtion  followed; 
where  they  did  not  appear  till  the  grain  was  in  flower,  and  well  form* 
ed,  the  cJedl  was  lefs  pernicious,  the  grain  being  only  a  little  Oirifcl- 
led,  and  not  quite  fo  plump  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  ftraw  is  alio  is- 
jured  in  a  lefs  degree.  There  is  no  fmut  where  the  feed  was  propcrif 
pickled. 

The  appearance  of  the  ftraw  where  the  difeafc  prevails,  is  accunldf 
defcribed  in  Sir  Jofeph  Danks's  pamphlet.  It  is  at  lead  certain  that 
tlie  crop  fufFcred  exadly  in  proportion  to  the  early  appearance  and 
ntm)ber  of  thefe  fpots.  It  remains  yet  to  find  out  what  wiU  prevnt 
or  cure  the  difeafe. 

Oat?,  in  fome  degree,  were  infected  with  the  fame  difeafe,  which  is 
probably  the  caufe  of  a  lefs  produce  per  acre,  and  alfo  lefs  meal  thao^ 
from  the  appearance  of  tlie  crop,  was  to  be  expef^ed.*  The  fpots  oa 
tl.e  draw  wore  exadly  Amilar  to  thofe  on  wheat ;  but  did  not  appear  (b 
early,  nor  yet  fo  general ;  a  fmall  proportion  only  being  infe£ied«  fis^ 
ley  is  not  inflated  at  all  with  this  difeafe ;  and  peas  ut  w  good  Gnp> 

23.  November, 

Letter  fro^n  Falkirk^  Nov.  26. 
*  TiiF.  weather,  during  last  quarter,  has  been  singularly  SkTOiirabb 
to  i-ural  operations  ;  they  are  consequently  far  advanced,  and  wdl 
executed.  Wheat  is  sown  extensively,  no  material  or  faming  iiit0>* 
rupiion  having  occurred  to  prevent  it ;  and,  in  conser^^nce  of  d* 
numerous  disappointments  lait  year,  it  was  early  ptit  tnco  thegrpoirfi 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  very  favourable  wea  sr  al<o^  it  tsbf 
so  means  so  far  advanced  as  might  have  been  «  sen  |  attr dOfsk 
exhibit  tlie  luxuriant  appearance,  which  that  crop  <  doea  oC  tftii 

,  under  similar  circumsunces.     Harvest  c      i    Aceft 


very  threatening  appearances,  from  cxccssire  wetness  ;  and  much  in- 
jury Av;is  done  to  the  growing  ctops  at  tliat  period.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, the  we;ith'-T  became  settled,  and  continued  fine  during  the  whole 
01  that  eventi'ul  process,  which  lias  seldom  been  more  speedily  or  hap- 
pily concluded.  Reapers  Were  more  plenty,  and  cheaper  than  for 
sevcr.il  ye;iis  p.ist.  The  s.inie  remark  will  apply  to  farm -servant  s^ 
at  tiK*  two  l:ist  half- yearly  hiring  days-  The  wheat  crop  is  the  Worst, 
both,  m  <|ii:ii.tity  and  quality,  that  we  ha\-e  had  for  several  yearsv 
It  cenalnly  i  .i^Rot  be  estimated  at  less  tlian  a  fourtli  below  an  ordi- 
ii.uy  iivcruirc.  Barley  is  a  pretty  fair  crop.  Oats  are  bulky,  but 
woefully  deljcioni  in  meal.  On  my  farm,  potatoe-oats  weigh  less 
by  2S  lib.  per  l>oll  than  last  year,  making  a  difference  of  about  thretf 
pocks  of  meal.  Beans  are  but  a  middling  crop,  although  better 
than  la^r  year.  Potatoes,  a  full  crop,  and  of  excellent  quality.  As 
a  considerable  part  of  the  hay  was  well  saved  in  this  district,  it  ap- 
pears at  present  plenty  ; — about  la  Id.  per  stone. 

•  Our  grain-market,  after  having  been  brisk,  ^"ith  high  prices* 
especially  for  wheat,  has,  for  three  M'eeks  past,  Keen  gradually  fall- 
ing, and  has  become  very  flat.  From  the  state  of  tile  crop,  however, 
tliis  is  likely  to  be  only  a  tempot^ry  occurrence.  At  the  last  tryst, 
tliere  was  considered  to  be  about  the  usual  quantity  of  Cattle  exhibit- 
ed on  tlie  moor. — Prices  about  25  per  cenl,  higher  than  last  year,  and 
the  demand  so  brisk,  that,  by  tlie  end  of  the  second  day,  scarcely  a 
beast  was  left. 

'  High  as  the  rent  of  land  is  now"  generally  considered  to  be,  it  ap- 
pears siill  to  rise.  A  small  farm,  as  they  all  are  in  this  neighbour- 
liood,  was  let  a  few  weeks  ago  at  6/-  per  acre,  on  a  tick  for  Hfteen 
years,  which,  with  tlie  property-tax,  (now  a-days,  indeed,  probably 
too  inconriJcrable  tin  item  to  be  reckoned  on  by  dashing  adventurers), 
makes  it  amount  to  six  guineas ;  and  ifi  as  is  often  stated,  the  rent 
should  be  only  onc-tliird  of  tJie  produce,  it  would  tequire  no  less  than 
cigliteen  guineas  per  acre  to  make  things  ineet^ — a  sum,  one  would 
be  apt  to  tliink,  even  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  that 
]3rogrcssive  rise,  now  so  gencnilly  culculatcd  on  for  times  Coming. ' 

Efi^t-Isothian  QiiaHcrly  Report. 
TiiF.  first  part  of  harvest  was  singularly  favourable  for  ripening, 
cutting  and  nigatlieiing  of  .the  crop ;  but  after\vards,  tlie  weather 
changing,  became  moist ;  and  being  attended  witli  littie  wind,  the 
processes  peculiar  to  the  season  were  executed  with  extreme  di£ficul- 
ty,  and  at  an  increa.sed  expense.  Most  of  the  wheats  Ivere  safely 
stacked  ;  but  a  gieat  many  oats,  and  a  proportion  of  barleys,  beans 
and  peas,  were  exposed  to  danger  in  the  fields  for  several  iveeks, 
though  ultimately  they  were  properly  sectu^d  in  the  yard,  after  hav- 
ing suffered  considerably  from  shedding  and  sprouting,  during  the 
time  they  remained  in  the  field.  Tlie  stack-yards,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  not  so  full  as  in  ordinary  years,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
the  bean  and  peas  crop,  and  to  the  softness  of  the  straw  of  every 
grain  ;  which  caused  a  great  compression  of  the  stacks.  As  to  quan- 
tity, wheat,  peas  and  beans  may  be  reported  as  greatly  b^low  par  ^ 
uul  as  Co  quality,  every  kiod  of  grain  fc  zDucb  uiferi^  to  the  pro* 
you  IX.  KQ.  t^d.  O  o 


such  wheats  cannot  End  a  merchant  in  the  early  part  of  die 
therefore  are  reserved  for  after-thrashing»  when  the  demand  i 
urgent*  and  tlie  pirchiisers  not  so  nice.  In  pomt  of  return  p 
it  is  fully  ascertained,  that  the  produce  will  not  exceed  w 
stated  in  the  Septemlier  Number  of  tliis  Magazme. 

A  great  breadtli  of  v/heat  land  has  been  sown  this  season  ; 
considerable  increase  will  be  made  to  it  in  the  spring  montl] 
tlie  turnip  crop  is  partially  consumed.  Field  labour  of  erery 
far  advanced  ;  and  the  weather  has  been  such  as  to  admit  ici 
tion  in  the  most  husbandmanlike  manner.  Land -rent  cooti 
advance  ;  but  the  value  of  labour,  when  paid  for  in.  money»  f 
diminished.  In  this  district,  however,  labour  is  generally  | 
in  tlie  necessaries  of  life,  which  assuredly  is  the  best  mode  £ 
parties, — insuring  regular  subsistence  to  tlie  labourer,  and 
wages  to  rise  or  fall  in  a  direct  proportion  with  the  maztet  y 
the  articles  which  labourers  receive  in  compensation  for  their 

At  a  meeting  of  the  landed  interest  of  this  county  on  t 
current,  a  motion  was  made  by  that  active  and  intdligenl 
nobleman.  Lord  Bixxing  ;  the  substance  of  which  was,  that 
ritors  of  the  several  parishes  should  meet  with  the  tenantry, 
deavoar  to  procure  a  general  introduction  of  broad  'w^ieeLs*  a 
the  akme  way  of  procuring  good  roads,  and  saving  die  com 
that  immense  expense  necessary  at  this  time  for  repairing  thei 
narrow  wheels  are  in  general  use.  It  was  objected  by  anod 
son,  that  though  the  principle  which  guided  die  noble  mem 
a  good  onc^  and  deserved  the  most  respectful  approbatioii,  it 
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meeting  of  the  county.  The  motion,  thus  amended*  was  nnanimons- 
ly  agreed  to,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ultimately  produce  import- 
ant advantages  to  the  country  at  large. 

When  noticing  this  branch  of  county  business,  a  few  reflections  on 
the  importance  of  the  subject  then  under  consideration  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Broad  wheels  are  pretty  common  in  Englafid  ;  and 
the  Legislature,  sensible  of  their  advantage,  have,  in  every  case,  re- 
duced  we  rate  of  tolls  one  half  in  their  ravour.  This  reduction  of 
turnpike  duty,  however,  cannot  procure  their  introduction  into  any 
county  or  district  where  narrow  wheels  are  generally  used,  because 
it  is,  in  several  respects,  impracticable  to  travel  roads  with  carriages 
upon  broad  wheels,  so  long  as  the  majority  of  carriages  are  mounted 
upon  narrow  ones.  The  latter  make  a  rut  or  track,  into  which  the  for- 
mer cannot  go ;  hence  broad  wheels  are  impeded  at  every  step,  and 
made  to  go  so  unsteadily  that  the  increased  labour  much  more  than 
compensates  the  benefit  of  a  reduced  turnpike  duty.  The  case  would 
be  very  different,  were  all  carriages  mounted  upon  broad  wheels ; 
because  the  track  or  rut  would  be  of  an  equal  size,  while  it  would 
not  be  so  deep,  and,  of  course,  not  so  detrimental  to  the  roads. 
From  trials  made,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  carriages  upon 
broad  wheels  are  drawn  with  equal  ease  upon  a  well  made  road,  a« 
those  upon  narrow  wheels  ;  and,  in  some  cases— say  when  a  road  is 
newly  covered  with  materials,  with  much  greater  facility.  Tliis  be- 
ing the  fact,  all  that  is  required  to  bring  them  into  general  use,  is  a 
law,  which  enacts,  that  no  more  narrow  wheels  ^all  be  made  ;  and 
that,  after  a  certain  period,  say  five  years,  which  would  allow  the 
present  stock  of  wheels  to  be  \iit>m  out,  such  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited  from  passing  over  the  roads.  Something  of  this  kind  is 
absolutely  called  for ;  otherwise  broad  wheels  can  never  be  introdu- 
ced into  any  district  where  those  of  a  narrow  construction  are  gene- 
rally used. — 29.  Nov, 

ENGLAND. 

YorhshirA*  Quarierlif  Report, 

The  thrashing  of  the  wheat  crop  fully  confirms  the  report  of  last 
quarter  on  the  subject  of  mildew,  very  few  samples  being  fit  for 
market ;  so  that  there  is  a  most  unusual  variety  in  prices  of  this  ar- 
ticle, from  7s.  to  15s.  per  bushel  in  the  same  market  day.  Barley 
is  good  ;  Oats  indifferent ;  Rye  abundant  on  the  few  acres  that  arc 
grown ;  Beans  and  Peas  very  middling  crops,  the  latter  having  com- 
pletely failed  in  many  instances.  It  is  likely  that  more  barley  and 
rye  will  be  made  use  of  for  bread  than  usuaL  A  mixture  of  these 
with  wheac,  will  be  found  wholiMome  and  economical  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things. 

The  market  for  all  sorts  of  grain  is  now  perhaps  at  a  higher  ratio 
than  was  ever  before  known  in  this  county,  during  the  month  of 
NoveinAeTf — a  period  in  which  the  grower  has  his  supplies  to  raise 
for  payment  of  rent,  wages,  &c.,  and,  of  course,  when  the  markets 
of  grain  are  usually  full  supplied  ;  yet  cattle  and  shambles  meat  are 
lower  than  usual.     The  inference  is,  that  the  country  at  large  is  in  a 
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most  unpvospcrous  state.  This  island  is  ever  most  prospetousi  irh 
grain  is  ynndrrafc,,  and  shambles  meat  dear,  Tliere  cannot  oat : 
more  iufalliMc  criterion. 

Stocks  of  sheep  seem  healthy,  and  stand  well  as  yet ;  conads 
able  pnccs  arc  [riven  for  turnips  for  their  winter  siipporL  FW 
are  sellinp^  ofF  at  law  prices ;  so  tliat,  on  the  wholes  litde  encow^ 
ment  is  holdcn  out  to  the  owners.  Even  the  wools,  if  not  fine  « 
sliort,  are  at  a  low  ebb.  Tlic  last  growth  of  hexnp  and  flax,  ii  Bi 
ly  to  be  disposed  of  at  very  advanced  prices. 

The  present  state  of  the  weather  h  favourable  to  the  feeding <> 
the  after  grasses,  which  are  exuberant ;  consequently,  a  considcnU 
reserve  will  be  inade  of  ^winter  food  of  all  kinds  for  cattle.  Tli 
circumstance  would  usually  decide  that  the  price  of  live  stock  is  do 
loo  discoui  aging.  It  is  understood  that  the  stock  of  old  gnin  o 
every  description  i?  nearly  exliausted*  Of  malt,  verjr  little  mdc» 
is  reported  to  remain  on  hand. — 15.  Nero, 

Leflcr  froifi  lyalesy  17.  November, 

*  Wj:  had  unsettled  weatJier  in  ilie  beginning  of  harrect,  and  liti! 
of  the  crop  was  carried  till  about  the  1.5th  August,  when  the  tceadu 
took  up,  and  did  not  give  us  a  shower  till  Tuesday  the  30th;  by  «iw 
time,  nearly  all  the  wheat  and  oats  were  safely  stacked.  Butondu 
day  the  weatlicr  broke  again  ;  after  which  we  had  a  fertiught  of  * 
most  constant  rain  ;  and  the  weather  being  mild,  the  com  that  m 
out  suiFercd  greatly ;  barley,  in  particular,  where  the  encloson 
%vere  small  (which  Is  the  case  in  most  of  this  country),  grewfS 
fast,  and  lost  its  colour;  of  course,  we  have  a  great  quantHj< 
that  grain  d;imaged,  and  no  market  for  it  at  any  price.  Sob 
wlieat  and  oats  were  not  got  in  till  after  the  rain,  and"  are  of  litll 
value.  No  grain  whatever  sells  so  ill  as  grown  wheat ;  but  i 
great  bulk  being  well  got,  we  have  little  reason  for  complaint.  V 
!iad,  in  general,  a  fair  average  crop ;  but  the  report  is,  thai  li 
v.heat  docs  nc)l  weigh  so  well  as  last  year.  What  I  have  thia^ 
Iras  bei."n  for  seed,  and  of  course  tJie  best.  I  have  not  sent  anyt 
the  mill ;  tlicnfore,  cannot  say  how  it  weighs ;  but  it  looks  ysA 
\u\\\  yields  well  to  the  stook.  Our  markets  have  advanced  conside 
ably  since  har\^est  for  grain  of  all  kinds.  Wheat  ia-  now  as  fa^ 
as  .'{^s.  f(;r  KJH  pounds;  oats,  of  good  quality,  from  30*.  to  Sfc 
j,;ood  bnrley  ISs.  and  .jOs.  per  quarter.  Turnips  are  but  an  iwR 
frront  crc>p,  Jiaving  failed  in  many  places.  They  will  be  th^noi 
niisricd,  as  much  of  tlie  barley  straw  is  of  bad  quality;  but  oorb 
was  good,  and  well  got,  which  is  a  great  matter-  We  have  W 
demand  for  cattle ;  but  the  prices  are  low  fbr  botli  fat  and  !■ 
btock,  eltiicr  cattle  or  sheep.  Butcher  meat  is  low  in  price,  lAk 
often  happens  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  yet  butter  and  cheese* 
ver  were  known  to  sell  better.  Pigs  are  a  drug.  Our  iron  irtrf 
which  for  some  time  past  have  been  dull,  now  go  on  indi  grt 
spirit,  and  trade  seems  again  to  flourish. ' — 17.  ATor. 

Northumberland  Quart ertu  Report. 

The  weather,  during  the  greateft  part  of  Aiiguft,  being  exceeAi| 
**'  favourable  for  harveit-worky  grain  of  every  defcription  became  n| 
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much  earlier  than  was  }frxpeded  ;  and  whatcrer  was  carried  in  the 
month  of  Augufl,  was  got  in  excellent  condition  ;  but,  after  that  pe- 
Qii>d«  the  corns  which  remained  in  the  Held  were  much  injured  by  the 
changeable  and  wet  weather  which  continued  through  September  and 
Od^ober  ;  and  many  of  the  fun^nic:- fallows  on  moid  foils  were  thereby 
prevented  from  being  fown  with  wheat  in  proper  feafon. 

In  lad  report  it  was  dated,  that  appreltenfions  prevailed  of  a  con- 
Tidcrable  failure  in  the  wheat  crop,  from  the  compound  difcafes  of  the 
yellow  mngi^ot,  and  the  tud  or  fungus  on  the  draw.  Thcfe  difeafcs  have 
]M-Qvcd  more  fatal  than  was  then  cxped^ed.  In  feveral  places,  the  crops 
liave  been  thought  fcarcely  worth  reaping ;  aad,  in  others,  have  been 
:i)Ovvn  and  cariicd  for  litter  into  the  dung-yard.  The  general  opi- 
nion fccms  to  be,  that  tlie  produce  will  not  be  much  more  than  half  an 
average  crop. 

There  arc  a  few  ij. dances  of  crops  tliat  have  efcaped, — probably yrowx 
'Situatiar.i  or  the  time  of  flow fc ring.  To  note  them,  may  be  grati- 
fy ing  to  the  curious  reader,  and  probably  ufcful, .  in  lending  fome  aid 
towards  invedigating  the  caufe. 

In  Holy  Idaud,  which  is  furrounded  by  the  iea,  the  wheat  crops  were 
tiot  injured.  At  Amble,  a  field  of  wheat  that  had  a  prcjedling  point  into 
tliefea,  was  wholly  affedted, — except  this  point,  which  was  pefft:£lly  free 
^Vom  difeafe.  To  the  north  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkdiire,  the  crops  of 
wheat  along  the  fea-coad,  on  the  top  of  the  very  high  allum  rockr, 
jiave  efcaped  ;  but,  us  they  recede  from  the  diore,  the  difeafe  appeared* 
All  thife  ikunlioii.'i  are  not  only  adjf>inii;g  thi*  fea,  but  are  perfe^ly  opc:i 
to  the  morning  fri,  and  to  ( veiy  hrccze  that  blows.  There  are  al(b 
fon;e  iudances  of  crops  having  efcaped  in  mountainous  fituations, 
and  rKTiilar  cxpofures.  The  real  fpring  wheat  fown  in  March  was 
in  general  very  bad  ;  but  what  was  fown  the  l:.*.ter  end  of  April, 
and  beginniiig  of  May,  efcaped  ill  di^'i/c,  The  I.zilcy  crop  is  ab- 
l>undant  ;  oai^  about  an  average;  hut  the  grains  ot  !:oth  aire  fm^ller 
than  ufual.  13-  r.ns  ar..'  ptas  a»e  fomtthing  niider  an  ave:"=.;ye.  Turnips 
will  pnive  a  dLficiont  i.-jj,  liAving  ceafcd  to  grow  at  a  mu^h  earh'cr  pe- 
liod  than  was  ever  remefuheud.  In  fa^,  this  ruv^t  Las  made  little  pro« 
jrrcfs  dnce  ti»e  middle  of  SejKfmber.  Decent  ciopf  are  felling  from  7I. 
to  9I.  an  acre.  Pot3to<:s  are  an  abundant  aop,  and  good  in  quality.-— 
JV'br.  19. 

Ncyfollc  Quarierli/  Report. 

During  the  month  ot  \ugud  the  weather  continued  vtry  due,  and 
the  wheat  harvcll,  generally  fpeaking,  vr^s  w«Il  ended.  Although  the 
crop  of  that  grain  was  iiuich  injured  by  mildew,  the  produce  far  exceeds 
what  farmers  expected  before  the  thraihine  feafon  commenced ;  and  it  is 
now  pretty  well  afccrtained,that  the  deficiency  will  not  exceed  one  fourth  of 
our  ufual  produce,  ihongh  no  douhc  the  quahty  is  inferior,  and  may  be  faid 
to  weigh  lefs,  by  4  lib.  in  tl'.e  budiel,than  lad  year.  Peas  and  oats  were  got 
dry.  The  breadiJi  of  the  fonner,  fown,  was  narrow,  and  the  produce  far 
(bort  of  an  average  crop.  The  breadth  of  the  latter  was  very  cxten- 
iivc,  the  produce  abundant,  and  the  quahty  good.  With  regard  to 
barley,  it  is  calculated  that  not  above  one  third  of  it  was  duly  harved- 
<d|  as  September  fet  in  with  rain,  and  conUnued  wtt  to  the  ecd  of  the 
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xnonth  ;  fo  the  latter  part  of  barley  harvcft  .M'as  finiflied  imperfeAl] 
nuicli  of  the  grain  bein^ir  difcolourcd  and  fprouted.  Wheat-fowingcoi 
n  f  need  early,  tlie  land  beirig  in  a  piod  ilate  of  cultivation  for  rrcetni^ 
tlir  feed.  'I'lic  planting  of  that  valuable  grain  has  been  chi«'fly  finHk 
during  the  three  pail  weeks.  Turnips  hiivc  not  made  much  prDgirGi 
growth  Unce  Soptcmber,  owing  to  the  immcnfc  quantity  of  rain  whichiti 
at  t!iat  time.  The  average  of  the  county  cannot  be  called  more  than  aU 
crop.  Store  (lieep  have  not  fold  fo  high  as  they  did  before  hanreft ;  a 
there  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  full  ^jiercenL  in  their  value.  ScMd 
cnttle  ill  forward  cor.dition  are  felling  at  as  liigh  prices  as  known  fc 
n.ar.y  preceding  years.     Grain  of  every  dcfcrip:Ion  has  gradually  adviK 

cJ  in  price  fince  the  concliilion  of  harveil. Nov*  19. 

Letter  from  the  East  Ri(ii»*r  of  Torkshirc^  22d  November. 
*  The  harvest  in  this  district  was  ratlier  teazing,  yet  tolenU; 
*H)od  ;  and  the  crops  of  grain  were  in  general  secured  in  fair  condi 
tl'>n,  by  those  who  were  possessed  of  a  moderate  share  of  patience  aft 
exertion  :  where  these  qualities  were  wanting,  it  was  carried  in  ba 
condition.  The  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  beans  were,  I  think*  in 
jured  by  the  liot  weather,  and  subsequent  heavy  rainsy  in  themond 
oK  .luly.  \\'heat  suffered  severely,  particularly  tliose  fields  tha 
])ad  been  sown  late  upon  soils  rich  either  by  nature  or  art ;  the; 
l.tl!ig  so  much  mildewed  that  the  straw  was  almost  black:  bo 
where  ii  was  not  mildewed,  it  hills  full  cme- fourth  short  of  last  year*: 
ciop  in  quantity,  and  vastly  inferior  in  quality,  the  weight  being  i 
to  8  lib.  per  bushel  less  on  the  best  qualities,  whilst  the  worst  is  so  bac 
ihat  it  is  not  fit  for  any  thing  but  hogs  and  poultry,  and  can't  b< 
much  mere  tlian  half  of  it  cleared  from  die  straw,  where  machine: 
are  n^^t  used  :  even  whcie  tliey  are,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  it 
v;;ili:s  in  the  ear,  I  believe  the  crop,  taken  altogether  in  this  ife 
i/i^L,  will  be  one-third  short  of  last  year.  There  has  scarcely  heo 
;i:.v  o.its  th.ra^hed  yet  witli  us  ;  therefore,  can't  say  much  rcspecOM 
the  yield;  but  they  will  he  much  smaller  than  last  year,  and,! 
think,  will  nc^t  be  so  good  a  crop.  Beai.s  are  not  more  than  half  aa 
:iverai:;e  crop,  though,  (^f  prime  quality,  liailey  turns  cut  well ;  btf 
ihe  quality  and  cimdition  is  very  variable,  some  being  much  stained  is 
lie  field,  and  others  much  h<MLcd  in  the  stj.ok.  Flax  is  a  fair  cro| 
t;i''.>  year,  and  the  ([iialicy  in  general  !:(  •  d.  The  price  is  I;igk 
s;y  1  Is.  to  l^(>s.  per  stone  of  1 1- lib.  Seed  ia  M\'>s.  to  110s,  per  qua: 
I  T  at  the  oil- mills,  ar.d  I'iOs.  to  1  lOs.  per  ditto  fur  sowing,  and  « 
p'ctL'd  higher.  Potatoes,  huve  turned  up  a  f;.:r  crop  in  general,  aci 
s'll  readiiv   at  9s     i-Lr  tub  of   It  pecks   fi-r   ki^lnovs.      Fat  canl 


ig, — \v  near  at  : »  %.  to  iiijs.  per  quarter 
(Id,  110s.  b>  II 'is.  per  diito.  Oats  nev.-,  niaic  :  Old,  fiSa.  lo  34 
t.r  *•>?..     Ikaiis,  70s  to  7'3s.     Barley,  lOi..  to  5()s.     Rape  seed,  Si 


per  l.ist  ol    10  qn;irters. 

*  As  lo  the  diocases  which  attacked  wheats  in  this  distil 
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Siiy  much,  my  ideas  not  being  sufficiontly  comprehensive  to  account 
for  them  rationally.  Thus  much  I  do  know,  and  can  with  confi- 
dence assert,  that  mildew  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  failure,  sin:o 
the  ^rain  is  very  defectii^e  where  the  straw  is  as  bright  as  I  ev  t 
saw  any  in  my  life;  yet,  although  the  stiaw  is  bright  in  its  co- 
lour, the  foliage  did  not  strip  off  and  fall  to  the  ground,  as  when 
it  arrives  more  gradually  at  full  maturity.  My  opinion  is,  that  all 
grain  ripened  prematurely.  And  I  think,  during  die  bright  hot 
days  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  part  of  July,  the  earth  had 
been  so  much  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  the  heavy  showers 
which  fell  in  July,  created  such  a  high  fermentation  as  to  cause 
putrefaction  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  grain  that 
were  approaching  fast  to  puberty.  The  nearer  it  was  to  that  state, 
the  less  it  was  injured  ;  as  was  fiilly  evinced  rear  the  sea-coast,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  this  Riding,  the  harvest  being  naturallif  earlier 
there  than  in  situations  more  remote  from  tlie  sea,  by  eight  or  ten 
days  ;  and  tlierc  the  wheat  is  of  very  superior  quality  for  this 
year,  late  sown  fields  excepted,  which  are  mildewed.  I  can't 
think,  as  Mr  John  Egremont  does,  that  mildew  is  caused  by  frosty 
nights,  and  bright  sunny  days,  as  I  could  not  perceive  that  there 
was  any  symptom  of  frost  immediately  preceding  the  disease  this 
year.  On  the  contrary,  the  nights  were  uncommonly  sultry  and 
hot ;  therefore  the  analogical  philosophy  lield  forth  in  his  pamphlet 
on  mildew,  falls  to  the  ground. 

*  The  quantity'  of  wheat  sown  here  this  year  is  much  the  same  as 
in  former  years.  Sowing  wheat  after  turnips  is  exploded  amongst  the 
turnip  growers  in  this  Riding.  They  say,  they  can't  get  it  gootl 
for  any  tiling,  comparatively  speaking  ;  and  that  they  are  better  paid 
by  sowing  barley  and  seeds.  Our  autumnal  sown  wheat  went  into 
tlie  ground  very  favourably,  and  looks  well,  where  due  attention  has 
been  paid  to  cleaning,  dunging,  and  draining  the  land.  Harvest 
being  so  early  finislied,  there  has  been  much  time  for  getting  a  good 
breadth  of  land  ploughed,  and  laid  dry  for  winter ;  which  has  been 
done,  in  many  instances,  in  most  excellent  order. ' 

Letter  from  London^  22d  November, 

*  At  the  date  of  hist  report,  the  harvest  was  begun  in  the  early 
districts  ;  but,  even  in  these,  it  had  not  made  much  progress  bef(->re 
tlie  rains  set  in.  The  crops  have  suffered  more  or  less  over  tlie  whole 
ot   Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  being  badly  harvested. 

*  Wheat,  besides  the  injury  sustained  during  harvest,  had  pre- 
viously received  a  severe  check  in  its  tender  state,  from  mildew  and 
blight,  which  greatly  deteriorated  its  quality,  and  also  diminished 
the  quantity.  It  is  generally  reported  to  be  a  fourtli  part  deficient 
of  an  average  crop,  but  it  has  been  lately  found  to  be  more  produc- 
tive from  the  straw  than  was  at  first  expected. 

*  The  growth  of  barley  is  thought  to  be  abundant,  but  its  qua- 
lity very  various,  and  much  of  it  unfit  for  malting.  It  turns  ouii 
however,  more  deficient  than  %vas  looked  for,  although  the  first  oj-it 
nions  of  its  quality  prove  pretty  correct. 

Oo4 
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'  The  crop  of  oats,  from  incTcaaed  eidtWacicinr  wss  thoqf[i._. 
be  *ory  largp  i  but  Ihey  are  fiiund  to  yield   trt-ty   bndly  from  if 
fctraw,  and  are  of  light  and  poor  quality.     Bcin*  ;inil  pc»»  « 
greatly  failing  crops,  but  rye  lias  been  abundant.     'I'bcw  an  iB^ 
good  (ju.iHty. 

•  The  untoward  season  for  wheat-soediiig,  hat  prvventcd  * 

I      ^rroers  from  getting  to  their  bam  operationt  (a)ihougli  tl)0«e  « 

were  active  z,M  their  u-ork  ovier  in  very  fine  order),   whii:h  hm  c 

cd  the  supplies  of  new  com  to  come  to  this  market  tuther  rr 

ly;  but  tiiy  have  bten,  upon  the  whole,  sufficient  i  and,  ; 
ately  after  harvest,  as  well  a&  at  the  present  tnoment.  the  (|di 
of  wheat  appears  equal  to  what  it  ho^  been  in  tlic  Mrjsnni  of  gi 
Kit  plenty. 

'  There  has  been  rather  a  want  of  barky  and  oau  (nnrwitii 
ing  the  high  prices),  which  tii  probably  owing  to  tltc  atock  ooiff 
requiring  the  straw,  and  whinh  may  be  probably  »non  made  vp.  j 
few  cargoes  of  grain  of  all  iiinds,  have  \i««i\  sniu^f^lcd  unrU 
the  Continent ;  and,  if  prices  encoiitage,  ihcy  may  continued 
come  in  same  manner  iu  tlie  spring.  It  is  Iiowcvcr  supi  *  ' 
this  market  will  be  well  supplied,  during  winter,  uSth  wheat  t 
the  home  counties ;  and  thai,  with  the  assistance  of  Irehud,  i 
will  be  abundance  of  oats  for  our  con£iuvptt«n> 

'  As  die  distilleries  are  to  continue  to  work  on  sncar  till  fi 
days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  il  is  likely  that  interior !«.___ 
niil  be  so  cheap  an  article,  as  to  induce  dietr  adoptinn  in  &cdio<b' 
place  of  the  grains  which  the  dittiU^rs  were  accustntripd  to  fnr 

'  The  present  season  may  be  expected  to  produce  frequent  1) 
(ions  in  prices  of  com  of  all  kinds.  They  have  Hlready  bee 
high,  and  seem  now  to  give  way  to  supplies;  but  it  is  doot 
they  have  »een  their  lowest,  cvim  for  the  present.  So  aiany  rai 
t»  well  as  internal  causes,  rnay,  in  such  ii;ncs,  affect  tlivm,  tbuij 
nions  formed  on  the  soundest  principles  \s>^y,  may  be  over 
in  a  weekt  and  ate  therefore  not  woith  ofieiing. ' 
Cuntljerlnid  Qunrlcrlv  -ftepw*- 

Tme   wcallicr,  daring  the  Hx  Ult  months,  thouf^h   fomeiimu  r_ 
and  trinpeftuout,  has  In  general  bveii  favaunblu  tu  ihc   lahoun  of  tl 
biilbandman.     The  quantity  of  rain'in  Jiiue  wna  two   inolfi 
fi!  wrc  diyi   (meaning  thoffr  diiys  when  (tn^  rsitit  fnnu-  tir 
iH'clvc.     In  Jidy,  thrre  inches  two  tenth*  :  wet   dnyo,  feveoiFeii. 
Auguft,  four  inches  j  wet  dijfs,  eighteen.      In  Scplvmlier, 
•ret  days,  fevetucen.     In  Qttoher,  five  inches  one  tenth.  uT  whgdi  <) 
Ulch  two  tenths  fell  in  one  Itorm,  on  the  ajxh  day  »f  that  month]  i 
days,  twenty-iwo.     Hny  tuid  i-oni  hamils  wire  uiuifuolly  finc^     f 
weather  was  r«tber  precarious  at  the  coneluTioti  of  the  biy  hamft  t  H 
torn  waa  fecured,  even  in  the  matt  npland  liluations,  wiihoiil  any  itjai 
Jiay,  particularly  that  from  fowii  grafli-a,  qmntity  and  quality  cotiiu 
#d,  is  abnrc  an  average.     The  quality  of  titc  lutidow  hay  was  nijnnd 
by  the  weather  j  the  quantity  very  great.     Cumberland  ba»  great  nofa 
^  to    be  thankful   to   Proddeuce   for  almolt  wholly  witbltoldiif   ihji 
^  ^jv\y  awful  fcou>'^9|  mildew  and  bliglii,  which  have  fo  mvA  ivrjanA 
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the  crops  in  feme  of  the  moft  fertSe  parts  of  thefe  iflandk  Wheat  is 
much  better  than  at  one  period  could  have  been  eape6bd.  Heavy  fidla 
of  rain  during  the  flowering  feafon  have  occafioned  the  difeafe  termed 
by  botatiifts  jihorLua  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  too  many  have  to  com- 
plain of  l'*an  and  hungry  grain.  Smut  has  partially  affedled  it.  At 
the  {ametime,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  it  is  more  than  one  eighth 
below  our  ufual  average.  Barley,  owing  to  the  exceifively  hot  fummer, 
the  thermometer  frequently  being  at  70  or  upwards,  and  once  at  8l» 
is  by  no  means  a  good  crop  ;  the  earljf  and  very  late  soxon  crops  are 
the  bed.  Oats  are  fmall  and  Ihrivelled.  Some  fown  so  early  as  tke 
22d  of  February,  are  not  half  a  crop ;  nor  can  any  decided pre/h'- 
ence  be  given  tn  thofe  which  were  fown  ia  the  month  of  March^  when 
compared  with  thofe  fon-i  in  jlpriL  Turnips  are  a  very  poor  crop. 
Potatoes  uiifomily  excelU^i*.  The  produce  of  one  acre  is  in  fonnc  in- 
ilances  500  buHiels  Winchcilcr ;  and  many  fingle  potatoes  weighed 
four  and  Ave  pom  ds« 

The  Workint^ton  Agricultural  Meeting  was  well  attended ;  though 
the  concourfe  of  memtx-rs  wo-ild  have  been  more  oumerous,  had  the  wea« 
ther  been  more  favourable.     A  piece  of  \  lite  was  voted  to  J.  C.  Cur- 
wen  Efq.  Pa^fident,  on  accoT.t  of  his  fpirited  exertions  in  promoting 
the  intereds  of  2gncultiir(\     Hit  experiments  on  the  long  and  fhort« 
horned,  the  Siifiix,   Hcrt  lord  (hire,  C-ioiorgaa,   Kyloe  and  Galloway 
breed  of  cattle,  conduced  with  a  view  to  dilcovrr  which  of  thefe  afford 
the  gicateii  retiir  1  for  the  lead  qur^tity  confumed,  are  extremely  inte- 
redinj^.     The  PrtficU-nt  holds  a  (Ituation  of  great  refpt lability,  and 
mtrits  ^cat  praife  for  his  eudeivours  to  promote  the  agriculture  of 
Cunihi'rland.     It  requires  a  noble  independence  and  drent^th  of  mind, 
to  acil  with   deftly  impartiality  towards  the  members  of  the  fociety  zt 
lar^c,  and  lo  fieri  lice  the  i\:vY\\\g^  oi  private  J'riend^hip  and  ir*ered  to 
thofe  of  7.7 v/.'Vt' and  public  utility.     If  he  con^iil!les  to  intiodnce  the* 
improvements  of  otiier  counties  into  this  one  ;  to  imprefs  upon  the  rirh 
the  importance  (/f  granting  leafes,  and  upon  the  |K)or  tlie  ad\'antages  re« 
fiikinvr  from  iiiduflry  and  economy ; — if  he  invariably  remembers  the 
jud  fentinicut  of  u.i fortunate  Dido — Tros  Tyriiui^uc  miki  mdlo  di^crH 
^nine  a^ehirj-^^vkTy  mdividaal  in  the  Society  mull  n*joice  to  fee  his  la- 
bours rewarded.     Thofe  in  tlie  lead  acquainted  with  the  backward  ftatc 
of  agiiculture  in  Cumberland,  mud  rejoice  to  find  men  of  drong  intel* 
lr£ls,  and  a  patriotic  fpirit,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Carliile  and 
Penrith,  expcn«l:n^  a  vcr}'   confiderable  capital  in  the  improvement  of 
their  landed  property,  and  ('fTording  a  drikiag  example  of  the  neceflity 
and  utilitif  of  rc!i''qnidiing  the  paths  of  Prejudice  aiid  Cudom,  and  fol- 
lowing th')fv.-  of"  Jleafon,  Truth,  and  Experience.     We  have  too  much 
reafon  to  fear,  led  that  timid  and  paraiiuonious  fpirit,   which  has  hither* 
to  cramped  every  effort  at  improvement,  fhonld  continue  to  prevent  the 
occupiers  of  our  recently  enclofed  wades  from  availirg  themfelves  of 

the  incrcafe  of  agricultural  knowledge. 2.5.  Novembtr. 

Essex  Quarter! J  Report, 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  weather,  in  harvest,  was  generally 
fine  for  most  grain  ;  though  some  small  quantities  of  barley  suffered 
severely  from  the  rains,  towards  the  conclusion }  insomuch;  that  there 
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is  a  difiPorence  in  valae  of  more  tlian  20s.  per  quarter  ;  whilst  many  of 
those  tliat  were  well  harvested,  as  well  as  wheats  are  of  coarse  qoa* 
lity,  and  very  light.     Barley  may  be  reported  as  about  an  avei^ 
crop,  as  to  quantity  ;  but  wheat  is  not  more  than  two-thirds,  being 
very  unproductive,  from  nearly  a  general  blight.      Peas  are  short  ct 
half  a  crop,  many  having  been  ploughed  up,  from  tlie  rava^^  of  a 
number  of  insects,  which  destroyed  a  large  quantity  in  the  early  pan 
of  the  season  ;  and  those  tliat  escaped  were  weak  plants.     Not  nunj 
beans  are  sown  in  this  county  ;  but  those  that  were  sown  are  reasoo- 
ahly  productive.     Oats,  in  general,  are  a  pretty  good  crop»  and  a- 
pec  ted  to  yield  a  reasonable  quantity  per  acre,  but  not  of  so  fine  a 
quality  as  usual.     The  yoimg  wheats,  from  lateness  in  sowing,  an 
ratlier  weak,  but  the  plant  is  tolerably  healthy,  which,  ^th  the  open- 
ncss  of  tlie  season,  may  bring  about  their  usual  strength.     Rye  and 
tares  make  a  fair  appearance  on  the  ground  ;  but  taxes  are  only  sown 
in  small  quantities,  from  tlie  deamess  and  deficiency  of  seed.    Clo- 
ver seed  is  generally  bad  ;  the  forward  crop  having  yielded  litde  seed, 
wlulst  die  latter  was  spoiled  by  die  heavy  rains  in  October.     Trefiofl 
not  a  great  crop,  but  the  seed  good.     Rapeseed  not  much  grown ; 
but,  where  cultivated,  is  of  good  quality.     With  respect  to  thnuh- 
ing,  farmers  in  general  have  been  very  active ;  and  the  present  sea- 
son being  fine  for  the  tillage  of  land,  that  part  of  agriculture  is  in 
a  state  of  great  forwardness.     Stock  sheep  are  unususuly  cheap,  from 
the  failure  of  the  turnip  crop,  which  is  very  late.     The  first  plants 
were  taken  off  by  the  fly,  and  they  had  few  showers  afterwards  to 
invigorate  them,  till  the  season  was  too  far  advanced.     Neat  cattle  of 
every  description  are  cheap  ;  and  good  horses  sell  freely — 24M  Ntn* 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

We  are  extremely  sorry  that  the  Reports  from  Lmcoln,  Aberdeen, 
Wigton,  Tweeddale,  West  Stirling  and  Langholm,  are  not  inserted. 
It  was  out  of  our  power  to  find  room  for  these  Reports,  and  also  for 
the  state  of  markets  in  London  and  Glasgow,  notwithstanding  that 
almost  every  report  and  letter  of  intelligence  was  considerably  a- 
bridged-  We  trust  our  reporters  will  be  so  kind  as  excuse  tfieie 
(^missions  Want  of  room,  also,  prevents  our  making  our  acknow- 
lcd;^ements  for  tlic  numerous  nnd  valuable  communications  lately 
vcccived. 

Judgment  is  not  yet  pronounced  on  the  several  essays  offered  in 
competition  for  the  premium  offered  in  our  June  Number.  It  b 
meant  to  submit  the  whole  of  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
spectable gentleman  who  did  us  the  honour  of  stimulating  our  nu- 
merous correspondents  to  discuss  a  question  confessedly  0/  great  im- 
])ortance  to  the  interests  of  agii culture,  by  proposing  a  premium  to 
the  p'Tson  who  discussed  it  witli  tl^.e  greatest  ability. 

No,  XXXV I L  mil  be  pnblinhecl  on  Mondmf^  6th  March^  1809. 
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Eneydopccdia  Eritannica,  extracts  fiom,  regarding  salving  cf  sheep, 
.')  1 . 

Ev^inh  Norlhcm  husbandry,  rcviev/  of  Mr  Marshall's  treatise  on, 
503. 

T7 

A. 

Falkiyti',  letters  of  intclligcrce  fronri,   123,  iCC,  395,  542, 

Farm  bnildings,  defcription  of,  wi:h   an  Eccoiiiit  of  a  new   fpccies  of 

i(>of,  64. 
Farmi):^^  focicty,  Middleton,  rc^j^ulations  of,  463. 
Fa>  r,:rrs,  loofc  hints  rjfpe6tii!g  their  chara^er  and  conduft   thirty  or 

forty  years  ago,  175. 
Faretf,  Mr  John,  kttcr  from,  concerning  the  proceedings  of  SmithficU 

Club,  82. 
Feeding  byrc  in  the  county  of  Kent,  defcription  of,  1 77* 
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FiarSf  Berwickfliire,  for  1807^  account  of,  a6j* 
Fifeshire,  quarterly  reports  from,  260,  54.2. 
Forfarshircy  quarterly  reports  from,   124,   259,  537* 
Fndt 'irccsy  on  the  benelit  of  covering,  365. 

G 
Gla^'f^oiv,  letters  of  intelligence  from,   127,  267,  397,  53?. 
Graham^  ReTcrend  Mr,  a  new  fpecies  of  roof  for  farm-buildings  de- 

fcribed  by,  64. 
GratJi,  defcription  of  a  macbi^ic  for  cutting  or  breaking,   147 — ^hints  in 

regard  to  certain  articles  which  might  be  firbftituted  for,  in  the  m»* 

nutadure  of  drink,  455. 
Grass  land,  method  of  improving,  by  Mr  Salter,  14. 
Grctj/i  Mr,  trcatife  by,  on  agricultural  implements,  review  of,  520* 

ri 
Jlac^iington  market,  account,of  wheat  fold  in,  for  j  807,  76. 
J/nrrowng  wet  hud,  thouj^hts  concerning,   502. 
J/epbtirrit  the  HoiK>urable  Baron,-  ilrv^ures  on  outline  view  of  the  cora 

laws  by,    I . 
JHohlajidsi  hints  as  to  the  means  of  preventing  the  depopulation  of,  2 3* 
H'/ohkuid  Society,  review  of  the  tranfad^ions  of,  97— premiums  offered 

l)y,  for  1 80H,.  1 39 — liints  concerning,  279.  \ 

Ilu^handry  of  StirHi)g(h4re,  defcription  of  the  paft  and  prefent  ftate  of, 

189. 
Husbandry  of  Perthfliire,  remarks  on  th«  view  of,  432. 
Iia\handr\i.  on  the  general  claufe  in  leafes  obliging  tenants  to-  obfcrvr- 

the  rules  of,  491.- 

I 
f)npyovcmr?ds,  detail  of,  on  the  Duke  of  Buccletigh's  eftates^  I48-* 
/mrnirs.dfire^  qxi art crly  reports  from,   121,  535^ 
J;nerncsshirCj  letter  of  intdKgence  from,  381. 

K 
Kainic^  (Lord)  fome  account  of  his  farming,  348. 
Kincardineshire  farmers,  refolutions  of,  concerning  property-tax,  94:. 

X* 

f^miark'shircj  intelligence  from  a  farmer  in>  1 16. 

Lamlt  mode  of  letting,  by  private  ofSers>  fupported,  162 — aiifwcrcd  by 
the  CondutSlor,    170. 

Landy  cnufes  of  the  late  rife  in  the  value  of,  iHuftrated,  %il* 

Landlords^  hherality  of,  to  their  tenants,  demonftratcd,  294. 

l:faf7s^holm,  intclhgence  fiom,   126. 

Jjrxric,  Mr,  communication  to  Sir  John  Sinclair^  Baronet,  from,  re»- 
fpe£ling  the  beft  means  of  preventing  the  depopulatioa  of  the  High- 
lands, 23. 

Lease^  copy  of  a,  drawn  up  for  the  management  of  an  eftiate  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Scotland^  182 — obfervations  upon,.  344,466. 

Leases  for  life,  on  the  impropriety  of^  445. 

Leicester  (heep,  remarks  on,  361. 

Lettersy  extraAs  of,  from  Dr  Alexander  Ainflie  to  Mr  John  Ainfliei 
farmer  at  Abbey  near  Haddington^  348. 

Limestwte  and  Iimc(\ouc  gravel,  obicrvations  couotrning,  42 $» 


R 

R 
R 
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LiKColnsIiirCj  quarterly  reports  from,   1 28,  409, 

Li.i/jffiin  iJK'ep  ihv;»x',  account  of,   ^61. 

jAtch.\y  obfcrvjtious  on  converting  tNem  into  vallieS)   501* 

I.ni\d():i',  intelligence  from,    131,  276,  41 1>  549- 

l.tAhlitiiy  Mid,  quarterly  r.port^  from,    124,  269,   385,   539. 

Iji*t!tiiiif,  Eiill,  quarterly  n^poris  from,  27O1  391,  543» 

J. I. an,  letter  of  nitcllige nee  from,  408. 

M 

J\ I (!('/,■  far,  lor  cutting  or  !)re;iking  grain,  description  of,   147- 

Marlci'fs,  Glasgow,  states  of,  1 '27, 'i^>8,  398.  \r,. 

lihtrhct.'i,  Lniulon,  states  of,  132,  277,412.  \R( 

J][ar/ir!s,  Dublin,  state  of,  4-1-1'.  I 

J\[(n's'//fil/,  Mr,  review  of  his  treatise  on  the  husbandry  of  tlie  northern    R 
Ep.c:li^h  ci»untics,  503. 

?tJi(I{U"ton  Farming  Society,  regulations  of,  463. 

jlfilr/civ  in  wheat,  queries  regarding,  with  answers  thereto,  ^16. 

idJ.C'Caichi}!;:^^   mode  of  pert'orming,  on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
estates,  with  figure  of  a  trap,  152. 

A'loraiysliircy  quarterly  reports  from,  122,  387>  536. 

N 

Xorfuik,  quarterly  reports  from,  410,  547. 

N(n'llii(niherlnntt^  quarterly  reports  from,  131,  274,  407>  546- 

Kastich,  on  the  subsLmce  so  called,  333. 

O 

Odiinj,  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  visited,  530. 

P 

Parity  Medical  Society  of,  memorial  presented  to,  on  the  most  pre- 
valent diseases  of  sheep,  46. 

Park,  Mr,  letter  from,  concerning  the  Selkirk  Agricultural  Club,  20. 

Peal -moss,  review  of  essays  on  the  natural  history  and  origin  of,  107. 

Pent,  infoi-mation  requested  concerning  the  process  of  charring,  177- 

Pnth:<hirc,  intelligence  from  a  gentleman  in,  116. 

PvithsUiri'  husbandry,  remarks  on  the  view  of,  432. 

PiiUi.ffr  seed-wheat,  on  the  advantages  of,  155,  42 1. 

Piou^/tiii^  by  moon-light,  thoughts  concerning,  55. 

Plaii^/ihig  in  wet  weather,  thoughts  conceniing,  302. 

Plnua^liinir^watchcsy  disadvantages  attending,  447. 

Ponr-rntc's,  review  of  a  letter  on  the  nature,  extent  and  managcxncnt 
of,  in  Scotland,   lOt. 

Pot  a  toes  J  letter  from  a  gardener  concerning,  374. 

pofnt-fCSy  thoughts  on  the  best  mode  of  digging  them,  445. 

Prrniitnus  given  by  tlie  Smidillcld  Club  for  fat  catle  and  sheep,  ac- 
Ci'Uiit  ol,  85. 

Pru'.<(,  (Rev.  St  John),  letter  from,  concerning  the  improvement  of 
'ryir.s  land,  14. 

Princ'plcs  o[  agriculture,  abridgement  of  reflections  on,  354. 

Prnp'  rtu-h'x,  resr^lutions  (jf  Kincardineshire  farmers  concerning,  OS- 
injurious  to  farmers  219 — resolutions  of  Dunbartonshire  &nncrS| 

Prupcrtij'tax  not  oppressive  to  farmers,  and  why,  325— -replied  to  bf 
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the  Conductor,  S29 — resolutions  of  the  Roxburghshire  farmers 

upon,  480 — ^note  by  Conductor,  483. 

R 
^enniCf  Rev.  Mr,  Kilsyth,  review  of  Essays  on  Peat-Moss  by,  107— 

letter  to,  by  tlie  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  212. 
!o</rfs,  &c.  on  the  improvement  of  a  country  by,  215. 
!or>/' of  farm-buildings,  description  of  a  new  species  erf,  64. 
^o.ss'MrCf  West,  quarterly  report  from,  1 16 — letter  from  a  gentleman 

in,  119. 
*.oss-^hirc,  quarterly  reports  from,  258,  396,  534. 
\atation  of  crops  judiciously  adopted,  an  excellent  antidote  against 

the  diseases  ot  com  plants,  282. 
\r)tniion  of  crops  proposed  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  observations  on,  203. 
nxfjurgh shire  farmers,  resolutions  of,  concerning  the  property- tax, 

480 — note  thereupon  by  the  conductor,  483. 
-/?  wrrz/ embellishment,  thoughts  on,  158. 
-i^  lira  I  life,  on  tlie  pleasures  of,  304. 

8 
^a/tiT,  Mr,  his  method  of  improving  grafi  land,  14. 
^a/ioti  Farming  Society,  abftra6i  of  the  coniiitutional  rules  and  regula- 
tions of,  372. 
^rmvare  or  tangle,  plan  for  cutting,  j8. 

.SV//W'//"  Agricultural  Club,  account  of,  20—  Queftion  debated  by  them,  2 1* 
^v7/l/VX<///?r,  quarterly  reports  from,   I2r. 
^/iirpy  on  tlu-  difeafcs  of,  45 — Mt-morial  thereon  by  Profeffor  Dauben- 

ton,  46  —On  the  method  of  falving,  52 — On  houfes  for  beitering 

them  in  ftormy  weather,  ^^. 
Shell-mtuly  thoughts  concerning,  490. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,   Bart.,  letter  from,  on  the  bed  kinds  of  feed  wheal, 

and  the  caufes  of  fmut  and  other  difeafcs  to  which  that  grain  is  liable^ 

16 — His  inquiries  with  regard  to  mildew,*  528. 
Siuciair,  Sir  John,   Bart .  hints  from,  as  to  the  means  of  preventing 

the  depopulation  of  the  Highlands,  23 — Ohfervations  on  the  rotation 

of  crops  propofed  by  him  for  northern  hufbandry,  203— -Letter  from  to 

the  Rev.  Mr  Rcnnie,  Kilfyth,   212 — Addrefs  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, 336. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  letter  to,  from  Mr  Francis  Blaikie,  bailiff  to 

the  £(.rl  of  Chefterfield,  403 — Letter  from,  reque^og  inforroatioo 

as  to  the  caufes  of  the  difeafcs  of  wheat,  415. 
Singers,  Rev.  William,  on  the  revenues  of  the  Scottifli  clergy,  review 

of,  244. 
Singers f  Dr,   his  furvey  of  the  water  meadow  on  the  Duke  of  Buc- 

cleuch's  eftate,  noticed,  475. 
Smithfield  Civh,  proceedings  of,  82 ---Premiums  given  by,  85. 
Smut  in  wheat,  thoughts  concerning,  424 — Remedy  of,  ib. 
Soap  afhes,  query  concerning,  374. 
Sportsmen,  rules  for  regulating.  529. 
Statement  of  the  prices  of  wheat,  flour  and  bread  in  London,  for  Au- 

guft  1 80",  19. 
SdrUngMre,  Weft,  quarterly  reports  from^  114*  251*  379. 
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Stirlingshire  huAiznirjf  pad  and  prefent  ftate  of|»  defcnbed»  i^ 

StubblCf  advantages  of  burning*  1 744 

Sugary  on  diftillation  from,  44S. 

Summer^fallovot  on  the  utility  of,  as  an  antidote  for  the  diieafet  of  con 

plants,  28 24 

T 

Tenants^  thonghta  on  the  liberality  of  landlords  to,  294  — On  theobliga 

tions  upon  them  in  leafes  to  obferve  tlie  rules  of  good  hufbandry,  491 
Thrashing  machines^  remarks  on  R  r  r's  diagram  concerning,  1 79— On 

the  extent  of  work  executed  by,  334. 
Todrickf  Mr,  communication  from,  reipefting  the  quantity  of  wl«l 

fold  in  Haddington  market,  for  1807,  76. 
Tweedalct  qi^irterly  reports  from,   126,  260,  383- 
l^^thesf  plan  for  removing^  and  encouraging  agricultural  tmproTementSf  43< 

U 
UxheTt  Mr,  letter  from,  concerning  the  proceedings  of  a  general  mcrt- 

ing  of  Roxburghshire  farmers,  480. 

W 
IVakefieldf  intelligence  from,  129,  273. 
IValeSi  letters  of  intelligence  from,  273,  406,  546. 
Walker^  Dr,  feleftion  from  the  agricultural  ledures  of,  78. 
Weights  and  meafures,  on  the  equalizing  of,  447. 
JVheaty  on  the  proper  kind  of,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,   i6« 
Wheats  quantity  of,  fold  in  Haddington  market,  18079  76 — On  pick' 

ling  for  feed,  155 — Quantity  fold  in  1808,  $31. 
JVheat  for  feed,  confiderations  on  the  fele6^ion  of,  296* 
IVheatj  thoughts  on  the  caufes  of  the  failure  of  the  prelent  crop  of 

416 — On  fmut  and  other  difeafes  in,  414. 
fVightf  Mr,  defcription  of  a  machine  for  cutting  or  bmkiog  grva  « 

refted  by,  1 47, 
WigtonsJurey  quarterly  reports  from,  122,  258*  390* 
IViUshirey  quarterly  report  from,  406.  •  ^  .\ 

Wine^  goofcberry,  recipe  for  making,  ao. 
Wool  fair  at  L«e\ves,  account  oU  399* 

Y 
Torkshiret  quarterly  reports  from,   128,  408,  545. 
Torkshire^  £a(l  Riding,  Intelligence  from,  278,  41  r,  ^48. 
Toungf  Wilham,  £fq.,  letter  from,  concerning  the  property  tax,  93' 

Z 
Zetland^  information  concerning,  530^ 
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ERRATUM  (but  only  in  some  copies.) 
P.  ^31.  1.  ^»  for^  Indeed,  there  are  no  farmers,  properiy  lb  calk 
in  either  of  the  countries, — read^  Indeed,  there  are  few  farmert^  pr 

perly  fo  called,  in  thefe  countries^ 


4>.  /fi^/Mf,  PrlMn^  EdiUvrgk} 
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